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PREFACE. 

IdY  object  in  the  present  work  is  to  provide  a  treatise  on  physics 
which  may  serve  for  those  who,  beginning  at  the  elements  of  the 
subject,  wish  to  have  in  one  book  an  account  of  theoretical  and 
experimental  physics  which  may  be  sufficient  for  most  practical 
purposes  of  scientific  and  technical  education.  The  imdue  promi- 
nence in  our  educational  system  given  to  examinations,  and  the  over 
estimation  in  which  the  mere  passing  of  examinational  tests  has  been 
held,  lias  led  to  a  system  of  division  of  a  great  subject  like  physics 
into  isolated  compartments ;  but  I  think  it  desirable  that,  from  the 
beginning,  those  who  wish  to  make  a  serious  study  of  the  subject 
should  have  in  one  book  all  they  require  for  applications  of  physical 
science  to  the  arts  and  industries.  Accordingly  I  have  conceived 
that  no  mechanical  or  electrical  engineer  would  desire  to  be  content 
with,  even  at  the  first,  such  a  view  of  the  subject  as  can  \)e  obtained] 
by  the  student  whose  mathematical  attainments  are  the  proverbial 
**  Two  Books  of  Euclid  and  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations,'*  and 
therefore  I  have  not  scrupled  to  employ  the  processes  of  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  where  the  discussion  rer|uire^l 
such  analysis.  With  much  that  has  been  written  regarding  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  to  engineering  students  I  entirely  agree, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  concerned  should  rMilLse  wliat 
is  undoubtedly  the  fact — that  no  good  progress  can  l^e  rna/le  in  the 
study  of  engineering  or  natural  philosophy  without  mathernaticH,  or 
without  persevering  and  anxious  eifort  on  the  [jart  of  the  Htiid«;nt, 
and   that  even  to  apprehend  the  fimdamental  notionn  of  (lytuiw'um, 
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and  the  principles  of  physics  generally,  the  same  processes  of 
thought  are  required  as  are  involved  in  those  branches  of  mathe- 
matics which  are  used  in  the  discussion  of  physical  theories. 

Chapters  and  Sections  of  the  book  which  are  really  advanced  are 
marked  with  asterisks:  these  portions  may  be  omitted  on  a  first 
reading.  There  have,  however,  been  introduced  in  many  places  ex- 
planations of  mathematical  conceptions  and  processes  which  may 
render  unnecesisary  reference  to  special  treatises,  and  economise  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  student.  Thus  I  hope  that  the  chaptei-s  on 
General  Dynamics,  Fluid  Motion,  Hydrostatics,  and  Elasticity  may 
be  useful  to  students  of  engineering,  and  help  them  to  be  able  to 
render  a  reason  for  their  faith  in  the  statements  of  the  indispensable 
**  pocket-books "  and  of  the  treatises  on  Applied  Mechanics  and 
Strength  of  Materials. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  several  subjects  usually  treated  under 
Properties  of  Matter  are  not  dealt  with — for  example.  Diffusion  and 
Osmosis,  and  Viscosity.  These,  however,  are  better  treated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Theory  of  Gases,  and  are  therefore  with  various 
other  topics  held  over  for  discussion  in  vol.  ii.  One  dynamical 
subject  is  omitted,  of  which  some  use  might  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time — the  Principle  of  Dimensions  or  Dynamical  Similarity. 
Much  information  with  regard  to  very  recondite  problems,  the  full 
solution  of  which  is  hardly  possible,  can  be  obtained  by  this  method. 
It  will  be  explained  and  exemplified  in  connection  with  such  appli- 
cations in  later  chapters. 

In  many  parts  of  the  book  I  have  been  under  obligations  to  other 
writers,  and  in  many  places,  though  I  fear  not  in  all,  I  have  acknow- 
ledged my  indebtedness.  I  would  mention  especially  Professor 
Love's  "  Treatise  on  Elasticity,"  Lord  Rayleigh's  Papers,  now  happily 
available  in  a  collected  form  to  the  physical  student.  Professor 
Greenhill's  "Treatise  on  Hydrostatics,*'  and  Thomson  and  Tait's 
"  Natural  Philosophy."  Some  of  my  former  students  in  Wales  have 
rendered  me  willing  help  in  reading  proofs,  and  most  of  the 
sheets  have  been  read  by  my  colleague  in  the  Natural  Philosophy 
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Departmeiit  here,  Dr.  Walter  Stewart,  to  whom  I  am  under  special 
obligations.  I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  Hanson  i^'  Co.  s 
staff^  readers  and  compositors  alike,  for  their  careful  attention  to  the 
work  of  setting  and  correcticm,  and  their  anxiety  to  make  the  book 
thoroughly  satisfactory  in  respect  of  typography. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  all  the  errors  and  obscurities 
in  the  text  have  been  detected :  no  work  of  the  kind  can  be  freed 
from  such  blemishes  except  by  the  care  of  a  large  number  of 
competent  readers.  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  work  from  those  who  do  me  the  honour  to 
read  it. 

ANDREW  GRAY. 


Turn  Univkbsity,  Glasgow. 

January  SO,  1901. 
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ERRATA. 

P.  15,  line  20  from  top  for  k  read  A. 

18,  in  equation  (l^)for  cos BC A  read  cob B AC. 
*27,  line  10  from  foot  after  varying  insert  velocity. 
95,  in  Fig.  SO  far  reference  letter  C  substitxUc  D, 

„  line  18  from  foot  after  the  two  great  circles  iiiaert  lA,  IA\  or 
IB,  IB*. 
133,  line  9  from  top /or  particles  read  particle. 

197,  line  9  from  foot  the  reference  should  be  MccuuremeiUs  and  Instru- 
ments (chap.  zvii. ) 
226t  last  paragraph  of  §  263.     It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  afford 

space  in  chap.  zii.  for  a  discussion  of  Precession  and  NviaJtion, 
271,  line  3  from  foot /or  resnlant  read  resultant. 
324,  line  5  from  bottom  delete  the  words  within  parentheses. 
491,  in  headline /or  Astrononical  read  Astronomical. 


NOTES  AND  ADDITIONAL  ERRATA. 

P.  135,  line  16  from  foot,  after  applied  forces  vMcri  supposed  transferred  to 
the  centroid  in  the  same  way. 
189,  line  19  from  top,  for  kmmlr^  read  kmm'/r^. 

198.    The  discussion  of  friction- wheels  here  given  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  full  mathematical  treatment  of  the  problem.    The  exact  ratio  in 
which  the  activity  spent  against  friction  is  diminished  by  the 
wheels  involves  the  ratio  in  which  they  increase  the  weight  sup- 
ported, the  angle  tan  -  ^p  (where  p  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  for 
the  rubbing  surfaces)  and  the  angle  between  a  vertical  and  the 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  supported  wheel  to  the  centre 
of  a  side-wheel.    But  for  any  practical  case  in  which  the  added 
weight  is  negligible,  and  the  wheels  overlap  sufficiently,  the  ratio 
r/R  given  in  the  text  is  almost  exact. 
200,  line  22  from  top,  after  body  intert  prodacing  rolling. 
„     line  15  from  foot,  for  mlfi$  read  wtib^. 
222,  in  the  first  of  equations  (58) /or  Ad  read  AS. 

267,  line  15  from  foot,  for  a  vertical  component  read  vertical  com- 
ponents. 
„      line  14  from  foot,  delete  with  a  slight  modification  due  to  the 
rotation  of  the  wheels. 

[The  reference,  which  is  incomplete,  was  intended  to  be  to  a 
reaction  analogous  to  that  Indicated  in  (73)  or  (74)  p.  231.] 
307,  equation  (45)  for  e*/*  read  c-«/^. 
316,  equation  (2)  for  q=  read  q=z, 
406,  line  16  from  top,  after  those  insert  pressures. 
589,  lines  10  and  8  from  foot,  for  dr.rdd  read  dr.dO. 
624,  line  20  from  top,  far  abscissal  read  abscissse. 
661,  line  12  from  top,  for  is  read  x. 
„    line  13  from  top,  after  vertically  insert  from  that  point. 
„    line  15  from  top  for  (1  +p^)^  read  (1  +p^)^' 
658,  in  equation  (21)  x  is  to  be  understood  as  measured  to  the  right 
from  a  vertical  tangent  to  the  drop. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tne  [tivsent  ti-eutise  will  ilenl  with  Fhyttics  tis  far  aa  possible  fi-om 
the  point  of  view  from  which  natuixil  phenomena,  are  ("egarded  by 
luodem  ffiience.  We  liAve  hei-e  to  ti'eat  of  only  the  relations  of 
matter  and  energy ;  to  endeavour  to  investigate  the  laws  which 
i-egulate  the  traiuference,  tmnsformation  and  distribution  of  energy; 
and  to  trace  as  far  as  possible  that  oi'der  which  regulates  phyflicul 
phenomena,  and  which  when  fully  perceived  will  form  their  true 
explanation.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose, .as  is  frequently  done,  that 
the  principle-s  which  suffice  for  the  deduction  of  phj'sical  resultB  are 
the  conservation  of  matter  and  the  conservation  of  energy.  These, 
important  as  they  are,  cannot  afford  guidance  as  to  the  play  of  energy 
in  matter  without  the  aid  of  certain  d3mamical  principles  which  regu- 
late in  that  regard  the  relations  between  different  material  systems 
or  different  parts  of  the  same  system. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  theorems  of  dynamics,  whicli  are  far  from 
being  summed  up  in  the  doctrine  of  tJie  conservation  of  energy,  we 
are  unable  to  make  any  aatiahctory  advance  in  the  study  of  physical 
theol*[e^,  To  reguri]  the  phenomena  only,  to  catalogue  them,  and 
note  t)i<?ir  Ligi'eemeots  and  disagreements,  is  a  most  important  part  of 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  present  treatise  will  deal  with  Physics  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  point  of  view  from  which  natural  phenomena  are  regarded  by 
modem  science.  We  have  here  to  treat  of  only  the  relations  of 
matter  and  energy ;  to  endeavour  to  investigate  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  tran^erence,  transformation  and  distribution  of  energy ; 
and  to  trace  as  far  as  possible  that  order  which  regulates  physical 
phenomena,  and  which  when  fully  perceived  will  form  their  true 
explanation.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,. as  is  frequently  done,  that 
the  principles  which  suffice  for  the  deduction  of  physical  results  are 
the  conservation  of  matter  and  the  conservation  of  energy.  These, 
important  as  they  are,  cannot  afibrd  guidance  as  to  the  play  of  energy 
in  matter  without  the  aid  of  certain  dynamical  principles  which  regu- 
late in  that  regard  the  relations  between  different  material  systems 
or  different  parts  of  the  same  system. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  theorems  of  dynamics,  which  are  far  from 
being  summed  up  in  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  we 
are  unable  to  m^e  any  satisfactory  advance  in  the  study  of  physical 
theories.  To  regard  the  phenomena  only,  to  catalogue  them,  and 
note  their  agreements  and  disagreements,  is  a  most  important  part  of 
scientific  investigation.  But  the  classificatory  sta^e  of  the  science 
has  long  ceased  to  be  the  only  one  ;  we  have  ascended  to  the  philo- 
sophical stage,  that  on  which  an  attempt  is  unceasingly  made  to 
unite  phenomena  in  the  bond  of  physical  theory,  and  to  test,  rectify, 
and  strengthen  the  scheme  of  natural  philosophy  by  using  its  theories 
for  the  prediction  of  hitherto  unknown  results,  which  can  then  be 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  observation  or  experiment. 

It  will  be  necessary  first,  then,  to  give  some  account  of  dynamical 
principles,  and  this  we  shall  attempt  to  do  in  an  elementary  manner, 
keeping  always  physical  applications  in  view.  It  has  been  too  much 
the  habit,  especially  since  the  divorce  of  what  has  been  called  ^'  mixed 
mathematics  "  from  physics  in  degree  and  diploma  courses  has  been 
countenanced  by  several  of  our  universities  and  examining  bodies,  to 
treat  dynamical  principles  as  mere  pegs  on  which  to  hang  collections 
of  mathematical  exercises,  practically  destitute  of  physical  interest, 
and  without  example  in  the  everyday  experience  and  observation  of 
the  student. 
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2  DYNAMICS,   PROPERTIES   OF   MATTER. 

Dynamics  is  undoubtedly  a  subject  which  cannot  be  studied 
without  the  use  of  mathematics ;  but  it  is  just  as  certainly  a  science 
capable  of  being  illustrated  by  everyday  sights  and  events.  The 
motion  of  a  football  kicked  into  the  air,  the  flight  of  a  tennis  baU, 
the  fall  of  a  stone,  the  very  different  manner  of  fall  of  a  rain-drop, 
the  ascent  of  smoke,  the  stability  of  a  bicycle  and  the  mode  in  which 
an  expert  rider  guides  its  motion,  the  spinning  of  a  top,  and  a 
thousand  other  familiar  things  which  meet  the  gaze  of  every  observer 
whose  eyes  are  open  to  what  is  taking  place  around  him,  are  all 
capable  of  more  or  less  elementary  explication,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  dynamical  principles. 

In  the  portion  which  deals  with  dynamics,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
book,  we  may  use  the  language  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  this,  it  is 
to  be  carefidly  observed,  is  done  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
of  expression.  The  action  of  one  body  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
cause  of  the  acceleration  of  another,  an  electromotive  force  in  a 
voltaic  circuit  as  the  cause  of  a  current  in  that  circuit ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  cause  has  necessarily 
an  existence  apart  from  the  effect,  or  that  the  former  precedes  the 
latter  in  time.  What  we  really  deal  with  are  two  aspects  of  a  pheno- 
menon which  co-exist,  and  are  related  in  a  way  which  it  is  our  object 
to  discover  and  quantitatively  express. 

We  shall  include  in  the  dynamical  discussion  an  account  of  vibra- 
tional motion,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  simple  harmonic  motion, 
and  of  the  motion  of  a  system  of  particles,  and  of  a  material 
system  the  relative  configuration  of  the  parts  of  which  undergoes 
no  change  (what  is  somewhat  improperly  termed  a  rigid  system), 
for  these  theories  are  required  in  many  physical  problems  which 
will  subsequently  present  themselves  for  solution.  But,  as  far 
possible  as,  each  part  of  the  subject  will  be  treated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  definite  case  of  motion  easily  apprehended  by  the  student, 
and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  discussion  clear  and  accurate 
without  having  undue  recourse  to  mathematical  analysis.  To  some 
the  treatment  may  appear  unduly  prolix ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  hardly  any  subject  presents  more  difficulties  and  sources  of  mis- 
understanding, or  conduces  more  to  clearness  of  thought  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  logical  habit  of  mind  when  its  principles  are  correctly 
apprehended  and  applied  by  the  student.  Hardly  any,  therefore, 
stands  more  in  need  of  such  a  presentment  as  may  guard  the  student 
against  error  arising  from  misconceptions  or  preconceived  ideas  when 
grappling  with  the  further  difficulties  of  experimental  physics.  A 
few  pages  of  formal  statements  of  definitions  and  principles,  followed 
by  a  few  more  of  algebra,  unmarred  by  letterpress,  may  be  made  to 
contain  the  essentieds  of  elementary  dynamics;  but  such  a  work, 
except  as  a  collection  of  notes  for  the  use  of  a  teacher  who  has  care- 
fully thought  out  and  solved  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  for  himself, 
and  who  is  therefore  able  to  supply  the  necessary  commentary,  is  of 
no  educational  value  whatever. 


CHAPTER  I. 
MEASUBEMENT  OF  LENGTH  AND  TIME. 

1.  Physical  Units. — All  physical  quantities  are  measured  in  units 
chosen  arbitrarily  or  otherwise,  each  of  which  is  a  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  it  measures.  Thus,  the  numerical  measure 
of  the  length  of  a  straight  line  is  the  number  of  times  it  contains  a 
chosen  unit  of  length ;  that  is,  if  the  unit  is  realised  in  the  form  of  a 
measuring-rod,  for  example  a  yard  rule,  the  numerical  value  of  the 
length  is  obtained  by  placing  the  rule  in  successive  end  to  end  posi- 
tions until  the  length  is  exhausted,  and  reckoning  the  number  of 
times  this  is  done.  Of  course  this  number  may  be  an  exact  whole 
number,  or  a  proper  or  improper  fraction.  If  the  length  contains 
the  unit  n  times,  where  n  is  a  whole  number,  and  does  not  contain  it 
n+ 1  times,  the  fraction  remaining  after  the  n  units  have  been  taken 
is  to  be  determined  by  applying  a  smaller  unit,  which  is  contained  in 
the  same  way  by  the  larger  an  exact  number  of  times.  Thus,  a  dis- 
tance may  be  37  yards  6  inches;  that  is,  it  contains  the  distance 
1  yard  tlurty-seven  times,  and  besides  a  distance  which  contains  six 
times  a  unit  defined  by  the  fact  that  the  yard  contains  it  exactly 
thirty-six  times.  If  the  inch  were  not  contained  an  exact  whole 
number  of  times  in  the  distance  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  is  if  the 
distance  were  less  than  an  inch  or  contained  the  inch  less  than  a 
whole  number  n  + 1  times  and  more  than  n  times,  a  unit  which  is  a 
submultiple  of  the  inch  would  have  to  be  applied  to  determine  the 
fraction. 

2.  Fundamental  Units. — The  fundamental  quantities  in  dynamics 
are  length,  time,  and  mass,  and  on  the  units  of  these  are  founded  the 
units  of  other  quantities,  as  momentum,  force,  energy,  which  are 
therefore  called  derived  units.  We  shall  here  consider  the  measure- 
ment of  length  or  distance  and  time,  leaving  mass  to  be  dealt  with 
later. 

3.  Unit  of  Length  or  Distance.  The  Imperial  Yard. — First,  then, 
let  us  consider  more  fully  the  unit  of  length.  In  this  country  the 
standard  unit  of  length  is  what  is  called  the  Imperial  Yard.  It  is 
defined  by  Act  of  Parliament  18  <fc  19  Vict.  c.  72,  July  30,  1853,  as 
follows :  "  The  straight  line  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
transverse  lines  in  the  two  gold  plugs  in  the  bronze  bar  deposited  in 
the  Office  of  the  Exchequer  shall  be  the  genuine  standard  of  length 
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at  62°  F,,  and  if  lost  it  shall  be  replaced  by  means  of  ita  copies." 
The  copies  referred  to  are  specified,  and  are  those  preserved  at  the 
Rojral  Mint,  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  and  the  New  Palace  at  Weetminster.  Their  lengths 
have  been  very  exactly  compared  with  that 
of  the  standard,  so  that  in  tiie  event  of  the 
destruction  of  the  latter  the  copies  would 
enable  it  to   be   replaced   with  the   utmost 
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The  length  of  a  pendulum  which  beats 
seconds  has  been  determined  in  terms  of  the 
length  of  the  standard  for  a  number  of  exactly 
defined  places,  so  that,  even  if  the  copies 
were  also  destroyed,  pendulum  observations 
at  these  places  would  suffice  for  the  recovery 
of  the  standard. 

The  yard  yields  the  subordinate  unite — 
the  foot,  which  is  ^  of  the  yard,  and  the  inch, 
which  is  g'g-  of  the  yard ;  as  explained  above, 
larger  units  of  length  are  the  pole,  5^  yards ; 
the  furlong,  which  is  40  poles,  or  220  yards; 
and  the  mile,  which  is  1760  yards.  The 
length  given  in  the  lower  scale  along  the  page 
in  Fig.  1  is  5  inches,  and  each  in(>h  is  divided 
into  tenths.  In  many  measuring-mlee  in  use 
inches  are  divided  to  eighths. 

4.  Unit  of  Lencth.  The  Hetn.  —  In 
France,  after  the  great  Revolution,  a  scien- 
tific committee  was  appointed  to  devise  a 
completely  new  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures. It  was  decided  by  a  decree  of  the 
Republic,  passed  in  1795  (Zot  du  18  germinal, 
an  in),  that  the  new  unit  of  length  should 
be  based  on  the  earth's  dimensions,  and  it 
was  defined  as  one  t«n-milliontl)  part  of  the 
distance  from  the  Equator  to  the  North  Pole 
along  the  meridian  passing  through  Paris. 

This  unit  was  realised  by  means  of  a 
measurement  of  the  length,  in  terms  of  a 
certain  measuring  rod,  of  this  quadrant  of 
the  earth's  circumference,  which  was  carried 
out  mainly  by  Delambre  and  M^hain,  with 
the  assistance  of  Borda.  A  base  line  was 
laid  down  by  means  of  this  rod,  and  from  that, 
by  trigonometrical  observations,  the  length  of  a  certain  arc  of  the 
meridian,  that  between  a  certain  point  at  Dunkirk  and  another  point 
at  Barcelona,  was  found.  The  ratio  of  this  arc  to  the  whole  quadrant 
being  known,  the  length  of  the  latter  in  tei'ms  of  the  length  of  the 
measuring  rod  became  known,  and  hence  also  the  ratio  of  the  length 
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of  the  measuring  rod  to  that  of  one  ten-millionth  part  of  the 
quadrant.  Then  it  was  possible  to  make  a  rod  which  should  have 
at  a  certain  temperature  itie  same  length  as  the  required  imit. 

This  was  done  by  Borda,  who  made  a  rod  of  platinum  which  at  the 
temperature  0°  of  the  Centigrade  scale  was  intended  to  be  of  the 
required  length.  From  various  causes  the  utmost  exactitude  was 
not  achieved ;  but  Borda's  rod  has  nevertheless  remained  the  stan- 
dard. The  French  standard  of  length  is  called  the  mHre,*  and  is 
defined  as  the  distance  between  the  extremities  of  Borda's  rod  at 
temperature  0^  C,  and  not  at  all  with  reference  to  the  earth's  dimen- 
sions, though  approximately  the  relation  stated  above  is  fulfilled. 

5.  The  Metric  System  of  Measures. — ^The  system  of  measures 
founded  on  this  unit  of  length  is  called  '*  the  metric  system.''  It  has 
come  into  general  use  on  the  Continent,  and  has  been  legalised  in 
this  country.  For  convenience  in  every  respect  it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  British  system  of  measures.  It  is  truly  astonishing 
that  the  latter  should  have  been  tolerated  so  long. 

In  the  metric  system  the  decimal  mode  of  reckoning  is  adopted 
throughout.  The  metre  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  each  called 
a  decimetre ;  the  decimetre  into  ten  equal  parts,  each  therefore  a 
hundredth  of  a  metre,  and  called  a  centimetre ;  the  centimetre  is 
divided  into  ten  equal  parts  called  millimetres;  then  further  sub- 
divisions are  tenths  of  a  millimetre,  and  so  on.  A  length  of  ten 
metres  is  caUed  a  decametre,  of  one  hundred  metres  a  hectometre,  and 
one  thousand  metres  a  kilometre.  The  kilometre  is  the  unit  adopted 
on  the  Continent  for  the  measurement  of  distances  between  places. 

A  length  of  one  and  a  half  decimetres  subdivided  to  centimetres 
and  millimetres  is  given  on  the  upper  scale  of  the  rule  shown  in 
Fig.  1. 

For  most  scientific  purposes  the  centimetre  has  been  adopted  as 
the  fundamental  unit  of  length,  and  will  be  used  in  what  follows  for 
the  expression  of  results  far  more  frequently  than  any  other  unit. 
We  therefore  give  here  a  table  showing  the  values  of  the  various 
British  units  of  length  in  terms  of  the  centimetre.  Their  values  in 
terms  of  the  decimetre  can  be  obtained  by  shifting  the  decimal  point 
one  place  towards  the  left,  in  terms  of  the  metre  by  shifting  the 
decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left,  and  so  on. 
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*  Sioce  the  metric  system  has  come  into  use  in  this  country,  the  words 
metre,  centimetre^  &c.,  without  accents,  have  become  naturalised  English  words, 
and  are  so  pronounced. 
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ERRATA. 

P.  15,  line  20  from  top  for  k  read  h. 

18,  in  equation  (13)/or  cosBCA  read  cosBAC. 
27,  line  10  from  foot  after  varying  ifisert  velocity. 
95,  in  Fig.  SO  for  reference  letter  C  itubntitute  JJ. 

„  line  18  from  foot  after  the  two  great  circles  insert  I  A,  1A\  or 
IB,  W. 
133,  line  9  from  tojp  for  particles  read  particle. 

197,  line  9  from  foot  the  reference  should  be  Measurements  and  Instru- 
ments (chap.  zvii. ) 
226,  last  paragraph  of  §  263.     It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  afford 

space  in  chap.  xii.  for  a  discussion  of  Precession  and  ^^utation. 
271,  line  3  from  foot  for  resulant  read  resultant. 
324,  line  5  from  bottom  delete  the  words  within  parentheses. 
491,  in  headline  for  Astrononical  raid  Astronomical. 


NOTES  AND  ADDITIONAL  ERRATA. 

P.  135,  line  16  from  foot,  after  applied  forces  iniert  supposed  transferred  to 
the  ccntroid  in  the  same  way. 

189,  line  19  from  top,  for  kmmlr^  read  hmm/r^. 

198.  The  discassion  of  friction- wheels  here  given  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  full  mathematical  treatment  of  the  problem.  The  exact  ratio  in 
which  the  activity  spent  against  friction  is  diminished  by  the 
wheels  involves  the  ratio  in  which  they  increase  the  weight  sup- 
ported, the  angle  tan-*/)  (where/)  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  for 
the  rubbing  surfaces)  and  the  angle  between  a  vertical  and  the 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  supported  wheel  to  the  centre 
of  a  side-wheel.  But  for  any  practical  case  in  which  the  added 
weight  is  negligible,  and  the  wheels  overlap  sufficiently,  the  ratio 
r//2  given  in  the  text  is  almost  exact. 

200,  line  22  from  top,  after  body  insert  producing  rolling. 
„     line  15  from  foot,  for  vilfid  read  ml^, 

222,  in  the  first  of  equations  (58) /or  A^  read  A$. 

267,  line  15  from  foot,  for  a  vertical  component  read  vertical  com- 
ponents. 
„     line  14  from  foot,  delete  with  a  slight  modification  due  to  the 
rotation  of  the  wheels. 

[The  reference,  which  is  incomplete,  was  intended  to  be  to  a 
reaction  analogous  to  that  indicated  in  (73)  or  (74)  p.  231.] 

307,  equation  (45)  for  e'l^  read  c-»/^. 

316,  equation  (2)  for  7=  read  q  =  . 

406,  line  16  from  top,  after  those  insert  pressures. 

589,  lines  10  and  8  from  foot,  for  dr.rdS  read  dr.dS, 

624,  line  20  from  top,  for  abscissal  read  abscissae. 

651,  line  12  from  top, /or  is  read  x. 
„    line  13  from  top,  after  vertically  insert  from  that  point. 
„    line  15  from  top  for  (1  -l-/)^)^  read  (1  +/)3)'3- 

653,  in  equation  (21 )  x  is  to  be  understood  as  measured  to  the  right 
from  a  vertical  tangent  to  the  drop. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  present  treatise  will  deal  with  Physics  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  point  of  view  from  which  natural  phenomena  are  regarded  by 
modem  science.  We  have  here  to  treat  of  only  the  relations  of 
matter  and  energy ;  to  endeavour  to  investigate  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  transference,  transformation  and  distribution  of  energy ; 
and  to  trace  as  far  as  possible  that  order  which  regulates  physical 
phenomena,  and  which  when  fully  perceived  will  form  their  true 
explanation.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,. as  is  frequently  done,  that 
the  principles  which  suffice  for  the  deduction  of  physical  results  are 
the  conservation  of  matter  and  the  conservation  of  energy.  These, 
important  as  they  are,  cannot  afibrd  guidance  as  to  the  play  of  energy 
in  matter  without  the  aid  of  certain  dynamical  principles  which  regu- 
late in  that  regard  the  relations  between  different  material  systems 
or  different  parts  of  the  same  system. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  theorems  of  dynamics,  which  are  far  from 
being  summed  up  in  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  we 
are  unable  to  mc^e  any  satisfactory  advance  in  the  study  of  physical 
theories.  To  regard  the  phenomena  only,  to  catalogue  them,  and 
note  their  agreements  and  disagreements,  is  a  most  important  part  of 
scientific  investigation.  But  tiie  classificatory  sta^e  of  the  science 
has  long  ceased  to  be  the  only  one ;  we  have  ascended  to  the  philo- 
sophical stage,  that  on  which  an  attempt  is  unceasingly  made  to 
unite  phenomena  in  the  bond  of  physical  theory,  and  to  test,  rectify, 
and  strengthen  the  scheme  of  natural  philosophy  by  using  its  theories 
for  the  prediction  of  hitherto  unknown  results,  which  can  then  be 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  observation  or  e3q)eriment. 

It  will  be  necessary  first,  then,  to  give  some  account  of  dynamical 
principles,  and  this  we  shall  attempt  to  do  in  an  elementary  manner, 
keeping  always  physical  applications  in  view.  It  has  been  too  much 
the  habit,  especially  since  the  divorce  of  what  has  been  called  ^^  mixed 
mathematics  "  from  physics  in  degree  and  diploma  courses  has  been 
countenanced  by  several  of  our  universities  and  examining  bodies,  to 
treat  d3mamical  principles  as  mere  pegs  on  which  to  hang  collections 
of  mathematical  exercises,  practically  destitute  of  physical  interest, 
and  without  example  in  the  everyday  experience  and  observation  of 
the  student. 

A 
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Dynamics  is  undoubtedly  a  subject  which  cannot  be  studied 
without  the  use  of  mathematics ;  but  it  is  just  as  certainly  a  science 
capable  of  being  illustrated  by  everyday  sights  and  events.  The 
motion  of  a  football  kicked  into  the  air,  the  flight  of  a  tennis  ball, 
the  fall  of  a  stone,  the  very  diflferent  manner  of  fall  of  a  rain-drop, 
the  ascent  of  smoke,  the  stability  of  a  bicycle  and  the  mode  in  which 
an  expert  rider  guides  its  motion,  the  spinning  of  a  top,  and  a 
thousand  other  familiar  things  which  meet  the  gaze  of  every  observer 
whose  eyes  are  open  to  what  is  taking  place  around  him,  are  all 
capable  of  more  or  less  elementary  explication,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  dynamical  principles. 

In  the  portion  wbidi  deals  with  dynamics,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
book,  we  may  use  the  language  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  this,  it  is 
to  be  carefidly  observed,  is  done  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
of  expression.  The  action  of  one  body  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
cause  of  the  acceleration  of  another,  an  electromotive  force  in  a 
voltaic  circuit  as  the  cause  of  a  current  in  that  circuit ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  cause  has  necessarily 
an  existence  apart  from  the  effect,  or  that  the  former  precedes  the 
latter  in  time.  What  we  really  deal  with  are  two  aspects  of  a  pheno- 
menon which  co-exist,  and  are  related  in  a  way  which  it  is  our  object 
to  discover  and  quantitatively  express. 

We  shall  include  in  the  dynamical  discussion  an  account  of  vibra- 
tional motion,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  simple  harmonic  motion, 
and  of  the  motion  of  a  system  of  particles,  and  of  a  material 
system  the  relative  configuration  of  the  parts  of  which  undergoes 
no  change  (what  is  somewhat  improperly  termed  a  rigid  system), 
for  these  theories  are  required  in  many  physical  problems  which 
will  subsequently  present  themselves  for  solution.  But,  as  far 
possible  as,  each  part  of  the  subject  will  be  treated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  definite  case  of  motion  easily  apprehended  by  the  student, 
and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  discussion  clear  and  accurate 
without  having  undue  recourse  to  mathematical  analysis.  To  some 
the  treatment  may  appear  unduly  prolix ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  hardly  any  subject  presents  more  difficulties  and  sources  of  mis- 
understanding, or  conduces  more  to  clearness  of  thought  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  logical  habit  of  mind  when  its  principles  are  correctly 
apprehended  and  applied  by  the  student.  Hardly  any,  therefore, 
stands  more  in  need  of  such  a  presentment  as  may  guard  the  student 
against  error  arising  from  misconceptions  or  preconceived  ideas  when 
grappling  with  the  further  difficulties  of  experimental  physics.  A 
few  pages  of  formal  statements  of  definitions  and  principles,  followed 
by  a  few  more  of  algebra,  unmarred  by  letterpress,  may  be  made  to 
contain  the  essentieds  of  elementary  dynamics;  but  such  a  work, 
except  as  a  collection  of  notes  for  the  use  of  a  teacher  who  has  care- 
fully thought  out  and  solved  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  for  himself, 
and  who  is  therefore  able  to  supply  the  necessary  commentary,  is  of 
no  educational  value  whatever. 


CHAPTER  I. 
MEASUBEMENT  OF  LENGTH  AND  TIME. 

1.  Physical  Units. — Al]  physical  quantities  are  measured  in  units 
chosen  arbitrarily  or  otherwise,  each  of  which  is  a  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  it  measures.  Thus,  the  numerical  measure 
of  the  length  of  a  straight  line  is  the  number  of  times  it  contains  a 
chosen  unit  of  length ;  that  is,  if  the  unit  is  realised  in  the  form  of  a 
measuring-rod,  for  example  a  yard  rule,  the  nvunericaJ  value  of  the 
length  is  obtained  by  placing  the  rule  in  successive  end  to  end  posi- 
tions until  the  length  is  exhausted,  and  reckoning  the  number  of 
times  this  is  done.  Of  course  this  number  may  be  an  exact  whole 
number,  or  a  proper  or  improper  fraction.  If  the  length  contains 
the  unit  n  times,  where  n  is  a  whole  number,  and  does  not  contain  it 
n  + 1  times,  the  fraction  remaining  after  the  n  units  have  been  taken 
is  to  be  determined  by  applying  a  smaller  unit,  which  is  contained  in 
the  same  way  by  the  larger  an  exact  number  of  times.  Thus,  a  dis- 
tance may  be  37  yards  6  inches;  that  is,  it  contains  the  distance 
1  yard  tlurty-seven  times,  and  besides  a  distance  which  contains  six 
times  a  unit  defined  by  the  fact  that  the  yard  contains  it  exactly 
thirty-six  times.  If  the  inch  were  not  contained  an  exact  whole 
number  of  times  in  the  distance  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  is  if  the 
distance  were  less  than  an  inch  or  contained  the  inch  less  than  a 
whole  number  n  + 1  times  and  more  than  n  times,  a  unit  which  is  a 
submultiple  of  the  inch  would  have  to  be  applied  to  determine  the 
fraction. 

2.  Fondamental  Units. — ^The  fundamental  quantities  in  dynamics 
are  length,  time,  and  mass,  and  on  the  units  of  these  are  founded  the 
units  of  other  quantities,  as  momentum,  force,  energy,  which  are 
therefore  called  derived  unite.  We  shall  here  consider  the  measure- 
ment of  length  .or  distance  and  time,  leaving  mass  to  be  dealt  with 
later. 

8.  Unit  of  Length  or  Distance.  The  Imperial  Yard. — First,  then, 
let  us  consider  more  fully  the  unit  of  length.  In  this  country  the 
standard  unit  of  length  is  what  is  called  the  Imperial  Yard.  It  is 
defined  by  Act  of  Parliament  18  «fe  19  Vict.  c.  72,  July  30,  1853,  as 
foUows :  ''  The  straight  line  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
transverse  lines  in  the  two  gold  plugs  in  the  bronze  bar  deposited  in 
the  Office  of  the  Exchequer  shall  be  the  genuine  standard  of  length 
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at  62°  F.,  and  if  lost  it  shall  be  replaced  by  means  of  its  copies." 
The  copies  referred  to  are  specified,  and  are  those  preserved  at  the 
Rojal  Mint,  the  Boy&l  Society  of  London,  the  Boyal  Observatory  at 
Oreenwicb,  and  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster.  Their  lengths 
have  been  very  exaetly  compared  witb  that 
of  the  standard,  so  that  in  uie  event  of  the 
destruction  of  the  latter  the  copies  would 
enable  it  to  be   replaced   with   the    utmost 
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The  length  of  a  pendulum  which  beats 
seconds  has  been  determined  in  terms  of  the 
length  of  the  standard  for  a  number  of  exactly 
defined  places,  so  that,  even  if  the  copies 
were  also  destroyed,  pendulum  observations 
at  theee  places  would  suffice  for  the  recovery 
of  the  eWidard. 

The  yard  yields  the  subordinate  units — 
the  foot,  which  is  ^  of  the  yard,  and  the  inch, 
which  is  jV  of  the  yard  ;  as  explained  above, 
larger  units  of  length  ore  the  pole,  5^  yards ; 
the  furlong,  which  is  40  poles,  or  220  yards ; 
and  the  mile,  which  is  1760  yards.  The 
length  given  in  the  lower  scale  along  the  page 
in  Fig,  1  is  5  inches,  and  each  inch  is  divided 
into  tenths.  In  many  measuring-rules  in  use 
inches  are  divided  to  eighths. 

4.  Unit  of  Length.  The  Hetre.  —  In 
Fiance,  after  the  great  Revolution,  a  scien- 
tific committee  was  appointed  to  devise  a, 
completely  new  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures. It  was  decided  by  a  decree  of  the 
Republic,  passed  in  1795  {£oi  du  18  germinal, 
an  m),  that  the  new  unit  of  length  should 
be  based  on  the  earth's  dimensions,  and  it 
was  defined  as  one  ten-millionth  part  of  the 
distance  from  the  Equator  to  the  North  Pole 
along  the  meridian  passing  through  Paris. 

This  unit  was  realised  by  means  of  a 
measurement  of  the  length,  in  terms  of  a 
certain  measuring  rod,  of  this  quadrant  of 
the  earth's  circumference,  which  was  carried 
out  mainly  by  Delambre  and  M^hain,  with 
the  assistance  of  Borda.  A  base  line  was 
laid  down  by  means  of  this  rod,  and  from  that, 
by  trigonometrical  observations,  the  length  of  a  certain  arc  of  the 
meridian,  that  between  a  certain  point  at  Dunkirk  and  another  point 
at  Barcelona,  was  found.  The  ratio  of  this  arc  to  the  whole  quadrant 
being  known,  the  length  of  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  length  of  the 
measuriDg  rod  became  known,  and  hence  also  tlie  ratio  of  the  length 
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of  the  measuring  rod  to  that  of  one  ten-millionth  part  of  the 
quadrant.  Then  it  was  possible  to  make  a  rod  which  should  have 
at  a  certain  temperature  the  same  length  as  the  required  imit. 

This  was  done  by  Borda,  who  made  a  rod  of  platinum  which  at  the 
temperature  0°  of  the  Centigrade  scale  was  intended  to  be  of  the 
required  length.  From  various  causes  the  utmost  exactitude  was 
not  achieved;  but  Borda's  rod  has  nevertheless  remained  the  stan- 
dard. The  French  standard  of  length  is  caUed  the  mtifrt^  and  is 
defined  as  the  distance  between  the  extremities  of  Borda's  rod  at 
temperature  0°  C,  and  not  at  all  with  reference  to  the  earth's  dimen- 
sions, though  approximately  the  relation  stated  above  is  fulfilled. 

5.  The  Metric  System  of  Measiures. — The  system  of  measures 
founded  on  this  unit  of  length  is  called  "  the  metric  system."  It  has 
come  into  general  use  on  the  Continent,  and  has  been  legalised  in 
this  country.  For  convenience  in  every  respect  it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  British  system  of  measures.  It  is  truly  astonishing 
that  the  latter  should  have  been  tolerated  so  long. 

In  the  metric  system  the  decimal  mode  of  reckoning  is  adopted 
throughout.  The  metre  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  each  called 
a  decimetre ;  the  decimetre  into  ten  equal  parts,  each  therefore  a 
himdredth  of  a  metre,  and  called  a  centimetre ;  the  centimetre  is 
divided  into  ten  equal  parts  called  millimetres;  then  further  sub- 
divisions are  tenths  of  a  millimetre,  and  so  on.  A  length  of  ten 
metres  is  called  a  decametre,  of  one  hundred  metres  a  hectometre,  and 
one  thousand  metres  a  kilometre.  The  kilometre  is  the  unit  adopted 
on  the  Continent  for  the  measurement  of  distances  between  places. 

A  length  of  one  and  a  half  decimetres  subdivided  to  centimetres 
and  millimetres  is  given  on  the  upper  scale  of  the  rule  shown  in 
Fig.  1. 

For  most  scientific  purposes  the  centimetre  has  been  adopted  as 
the  fundamental  unit  of  length,  and  will  be  used  in  what  follows  for 
the  expression  of  results  far  more  frequently  than  any  other  unit. 
We  therefore  give  here  a  table  showing  the  values  of  the  various 
British  units  of  length  in  terms  of  the  centimetre.  Their  values  in 
terms  of  the  decimetre  can  be  obtained  by  shifting  the  decimal  point 
one  place  towards  the  left,  in  terms  of  the  metre  by  shifting  the 
decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left,  and  so  on. 

1  inch  =  2*5400         centimetres 

1  foot  =  30-4797 

1  yard  =  1)1-4892 

1  mile  '  =--  1G0933- 

1  sea  mile  =  185280- 

1  mm.  =  -03937  inch         =  -0032809  feet 

1  cm.  =         -3937       „  -         -032809       „ 

1  metre  =      39-371         „  =        3*2809  „ 

*  Since  the  metric  system  has  come  into  use  in  this  country,  the  words 
metre,  centimetre f  &c.,  without  accents,  have  become  naturalised  English  words, 
and  are  so  pronounced. 
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6.  Units  of  Area  and  Volume. — On  the  unit  of  length  alone  are 
founded  two  derived  units,  the  unit  of  area  and  the  unit  of  volume. 
The  unit  of  area  is  the  area  of  a  square  the  side  of  which  is  the  unit 
of  length,  the  unit  of  volume  is  the  volume  of  a  cube  the  edge  of 
which  is  the  unit  of  length.  Thus  in  Great  Britain  small  areas  are 
measured  in  square  yards,  square  feet  or  square  inches,  while  larger 
areas  are  measured  in  acres  (a  unit  of  4840  square  yards)  or  square 
miles.  In  the  metric  system  we  have  square  metres,  square  decimetres, 
square  centimetres,  ifec. 

Again,  we  have  in  volume  measurements  cubic  yards,  cubic  feet, 
cubic  inches,  <&c.,  and  cubic  metres,  cubic  decimetres  or  litres,  cubic 
centimetres.  A  cubic  metre  contains  1000  litres,  or  1,000,000  cubic 
centimetres,  or  1,000,000,000  cubic  millimetres. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  principal  units  of  area  and 
volume  and  their  relations  : 


1  sq.  inch 

^ 

6*451      sq.  cm. 

1  sq.  foot 

:^ 

928-997 

1  sq.  yard 

-= 

0-8861 

1  sq.  cm. 

= 

•155      sq.  inch 

1       „ 

^ 

10-764      sq.  foot 

1       » 

= 

1-196      sq.  yard 

1  cub.  inch 

=^ 

16-386      cub.  cm. 

1  cub. foot 

S^ 

28-315     Htres 

1  cub.  yard 

zzs 

•7645   cub.  metres 

1  cub.  cm. 

=s 

•06103  cub.  in. 

1  Utre 

— ^ 

61027      cub.  in. 

1     ,. 

^s 

-03532  cub.  foot 

7.  Change  of  Units,  Dimensions. — For  the  conversion  of  areas 
and  volumes  from  one  system  of  units  to  another  the  process  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples,  and  which  will  be  developed 
later  in  connection  with  other  units,  will  be  found  convenient. 

Let  it  be  required  to  express  an  area  of  iV  square  feet  in  square 
centimetres.  TTien  expressing  the  unit  of  area  by  the  symbol  (foot)^ 
we  may  write  the  area  with  the  unit  indicated  by  an  equation  thus  : 

area       =  iV  (foot)' 

now  1  foot    =  80-48  cm. 

therefore 

(foot)*    =  30-48*  (cm.)- 

where  (cm.)^  expresses  the  area  of  a  square  of  1  cm.  side,  and  we 
have 

area     =  iV  x  30-48-  (cm.)«. 

The  multiplier  30^4 8*  is  an  eicample  of  what  has  been  called  the 
chanye-ratio  required  for  the  change  of  units.  It  is  the  number  of 
times  the  old  unit  of  area  contains  the  new. 

Again,  let  a  volume  expressed  in  cubic  yards  have  a  numerical 
value  iV^,  and  it  be  required  to  express  the  same  volume  in  cubic 
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centimetres.     We  express  the  first  unit  of  volume  by  (yard)*  the 
second  by  (cm.)'.     Thus  we  write 

volume     =»     A'  x  (yard)'. 
But  (yard)'      =     3' x  .^0-48»  (cm.)', 

and  therefore 

volume     =     N  X  3'  X  30-^8'  (cm.)'. 

The  change-ratio  in  this  case  is  3'  x  30 '48'. 

In  general  in  physical  mathematics  the  units  ai*e  specified  before- 
hand, and  the  calculation  is  oonducted  without  introducing  the  units 
into  the  equations,  which  are  therefore  relations  between  numbers. 
The  introduction  of  the  units  into  the  equations  is  useful,  though  not 
essential,  when  change  of  units  is  to  be  made,  and  in  some  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  whole  subject  of  units  and  the  dimensional 
formulsB  of  physical  quantities  will  be  discussed  later. 

8.  Measnrement  of  Time. — For  civil  and  scientific  purposes  time 
is  measured  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  equal  intervals  of  time 
are  defined  as  those  in  which  the  earth  turns  through  equal  angles 
about  its  axis.  The  dynamical  definition  of  equal  intei*vals  of  time 
must  be  deferred,  but  it  may  be  here  stated  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  civil  reckoning  requires  a  slight  correction ;  that  in 
fact,  taking  the  dynamical  definition  as  the  basis  of  reckoning,  we  are 
almost  for^d  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rotational  motion  of  the  earth 
is  very  gradually  becoming  slower  (see  §  14).  This  question  v/ill  be 
discussed  later  ;  at  present  we  take  the  rotating  earth  as  timekeeper. 

9.  Sidereal  Day. — The  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  is  called  a 
nderecU  day,  and  is  so  called  because  it  is  the  interval  between  two 
successive  passages  of  a  fixed  star  across  the  meridian  plane  of  any 
place.  The  meridian  plane  of  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface  is  a 
plane  drawn  through  the  point  and  the  earth's  axis.  It  therefore 
turns  with  the  earth,  and  the  sun  or  a  star  is  said  to  be  on  the 
meridian  at  the  instant  when  the  plane  of  the  meridian  passes 
through  the  sun's  centre  or  through  the  star.  To  an  observer  look- 
ing along  the  axis  of  a  telescope  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian^  the 
heavenly  body  seems  to  move  across  the  field  of  view  in  which  a 
certain  line  marks  the  meridian,  and  thus  the  body  is  said  to  cross  the 
meridian.  Of  course  in  each  rotation  of  the  earth  a  star  crosses  the 
meridian  of  any  place  twice,  but  does  so  in  the  two  cases  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  plane.  Thus,  there  is  only  one  crossing  of  a 
fixed  star,  from  a  given  side  to  the  other,  for  each  complete  turn  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  and  the  interval  between  two  such  crossings 
measures  a  sidereal  day. 

10.  Sidereal  Time  and  Solar  Time. — It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  2 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  orbital  motion  round  the  sun, 
the  interval  between  two  such  successive  crossings  of  the  meridian 
by  the  sun  is  longer  than  that  between  two  successive  jmssages 
of  the  meridian  by  a  fixed  star.  The  orbit  of  the  earth,  which  is 
roally  an  ellipse  of  small  eccentricity,  may  for  simplicity  be  taken 
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as  a  circle.  This  circle  is  rather  less  than  93,000,000  miles  in  radius, 
and  is  described  in  365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  9  seconds,  the  length 
of  the  so-called  sidereal  yecur^  that  is,  the  interval  between  two  suc- 
cessire  appearances  of  Uie  sun  in  the  same  relative  position  among 
the  stars.  Thus,  the  earth  moves  with  an  orbital  velocity  of  about 
18*5  miles  per  second,  and  traverses  while  making  a  single  turn 
about  its  axis  a  distance  of  very  nearly  1,600,000  miles.  Fig.  2  shows 
two  positions  of  the  earth,  Ey^  E^,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
rotation ;  the  circle  with  S,  the  sun,  as  centre  represents  the  orbit, 
and  the  arrows  show  the  directions  of  the  axial  and  orbital  motions 
as  they  would  appear  to  an  observer  in  space  looking  from  beyond  the 
North  Pole.  The  dimensions  of  the  diagram  are,  of  course,  entirely 
out  of  proportion,  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  only  about  8000  miles. 

Fig.  2. 


the  distance  SE^  of  the  earth  from  the  sxm  is  11,600  times  as  much. 
The  diagram  also  is  drawn  as  if  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to 
the  plane  of  the  orbit,  which  is  in  reaUty  66°  32'  48",  were  90°. 

The  two  positions  E^^  E^  are  1,600,000  miles  apai-t.  When  tlie 
earth  is  in  the  first  position  let  the  sun  S  and  a  fixed  star  S'  be 
on  the  meridian.  After  the  earth  has  made  exactly  one  tui-n  the 
meridian  is  parallel  to  its  former  position,  and  no  longer  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  sun,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  through  that  of 
the  star.  From  the  position  shown  at  E^  the  meridian  must  turn 
through  a  further  angle  equal  to  EySE^  to  be  coincident  with  *S',  and 
through  a  smaller  angle  E^S'E^  to  contain  S', 

The  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star  is,  however,  so  gi'eat,  that 
the  latter  interval  is  too  small  to  be  observed,  and  thus  the  meridian, 
as  nearly  as  observation  can  detect,  passes  in  the  position  E^,  again 
through  the  star  S'.  Of  course  the  distance  S'E^  in  the  diagram  is 
shown  on  far  too  small  a  scale.  The  distance  of  the  neai-est  fixed 
star,  namely,  a  Centauri,  is,  according  to  the  best  observations  of  its 
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annual  parallax,  about  274,000  times  that  of  the  sun.  Thus,  in  Fig.  2, 
the  distance  S'E^  ought  to  be  274,000  times  SE^,  which  for  SE,,  an 
inch, would  give  ^E^^  about  4  miles  !  The  distance  of  the  nearest  nxed 
star  is  thus  about  25  million  million  miles,  and  the  angle  subtended 
at  the  star  by  the  distance  E^E^^  which  is  1,600,000  miles,  cannot 
be  more  than  *0132  of  a  second  of  angle.  The  earth  would  turn 
through  this  angle  in  about  ^^^^^  of  a  second  of  time ;  so  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  discrepance  between  the  length  of  the  sidereal  day 
and  the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  is  not  observed. 

11.  Solar  Day.  Mean  Solar  Day. — ^The  interval  between  two 
successive  passages  of  the  sun's  centre  in  the  same  direction  across 
the  meridian  is  called  a  8olar  day.  As  the  sun's  distance  is  only 
93,000,000  of  miles,  the  angle  E|SE,  is  quite  appreciable,  and  this 
angle  must  be  turned  through  (and  a  very  little  more,  since  the  earth 
is  continually  going  forward  in  its  orbit  while  turning)  to  bring  the 
sun's  centre  to  the  meridian.  The  time  required  is  a  little  less  than 
four  minutes,  and  thus  the  solar  day  is  rather  less  than  four  minutes 
longer  than  the  sidereal  day.  The  interval,  however,  is  from  two 
causes  not  quite  invariable  :  (1)  the  earth  moves  in  an  ellipse  round 
the  sun,  and  thus  moves  fastest  in  its  orbit  when  at  mid- winter  it  is 
nearest  to  the  sun,  and  slowest  at  mid-summer  when  the  sun's 
distance  is  greatest ;  (2)  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation,  though  approxi- 
mately always  parallel  to  itself,  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  orbit.  How  these  causes  produce  variation  in  the  length  of 
the  solar  day  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  on  astronomical 
dynamics. 

What  is  called  a  mean  solar  day  is,  however,  used  for  civil  purposes, 
while  sidereal  time  is  employed  in  observatories  from  its  manifest 
convenience  for  stellar  observations.  The  mean  solar  day  is  the 
proper  average  length  of  the  actual  solar  days  over  a  sufficiently 
great  interval  of  time,  and  since  the  positions  of  stars  or  of  the  sun 
at  any  given  instant  of  time  thus  reckoned  have  been  computed,  the 
actuaJ  mean  solar  time  of  any  instant  can  be  obtained  by  observa- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus,  an  accurate  clock  set  to  keep  as 
nearly  as  possible  mean  solar  time  at  an  observatory  has  its  error 
determined  by  daily  observations,  and  can  be  arranged  to  give  a 
signal  that  a  chosen  instant  has  arrived. 

12.  Time  Signals. — Time  signals  are  given  at  many  places  by 
arranging  an  observatory  clock  to  pass  a  current  of  electricity  which 
drops  a  ball  or  fires  a  gun,  or  in  some  other  way  makes  a  visible  or  audible 
signal.  Time  signals  are  also  automatically  distributed  daily  to  the 
chief  provincial  post  offices  of  England  from  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich  by  means  of  the  telegraph  lines  radiating  from  the  General 
Post  Office  in  London,  and  these  signals  are  retransmitted  to  the 
subordinate  offices  by  clerks  standing  ready  to  signal  when  the  time 
indication  from  Greenwich  arrives  at  the  provincial  offices. 

At  various  places  in  London  and  elsewhere  clocks  are  to  be  found 
in  private  establishments  which  are  said  to  be  kept  regulated  to  exact 
mean  solar  time.    These  are  often  many  seconds  in  error,  and  even 
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a  clock  continuously  controlled  may  indicate  wrongly,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  only  kept  in  beat,  and  an  error  of  a  whole  number  of  seconds 
left  at  starting  will  remain  unchanged.  Dependence  can  only  be 
placed  on  the  public  time  signals,  or  the  hourly  private  signals  which 
are  received  at  many  business  establishments.  The  first  stroke  of 
each  hour  also  on  the  clock  at  Westminster  Palace  may  generally  be 
taken  as  the  exact  time  to  within  less  than  a  second,  if  heard  at  a 
point  in  or  very  near  Palace  Yard. 

13.  Numerical  Belations  of  Solar  and  Sidereal  Time. — The 
mean  solar  day  is  1 '002737 91  sidereal  day.  A  sidereal  second  of 
time  is  defined  as  the  interval  in  which  the  earth  turns  through 
a^^oo  of  a  complete  turn,  that  is,  through  the  angle  360°/86400  or 
Y^  of  1°,  a  sidereal  minute  as  the  interval  in  which  the  earth  turns 
through  I  of  1°,  and  a  sidereal  hour  as  the  interval  in  which  the 
earth  turns  through  15°. 

The  mean  solar  day  is  thus  24h.  3m.  56*556s.  of  sidereal  time. 

A  mean  solar  day  is  divided  likewise  into  86,400  mean  solar 
seconds,  in  the  sense  that  a  mean  solar  second  is  the  time  taken  by 
the  earth  to  turn  about  its  axis  through  g^ioQ  part  of  the  angle 
it  turns  through  in  a  mean  solar  day,  and  so  for  the  other  intervals, 
the  minute  and  the  hour.  A  sidereal  day  is  23h.  5Gm.  4*090s.  of 
mean  solar  time. 

14.  Question  of  Slowing  of  the  Earth's  Rotation. — It  will  be 
observed  from  what  has  been  stated  above  that  the  equality  of 
intervals  of  time  is  nothing  ultimate  or  absolute,  but  is  a  matter  of 
definition.  Equal  intervals  of  time  are  here  defined  as  those  in  which 
the  earth  turns  through  equal  angles  about  its  axis.  As  has  been 
already  stated  a  dynamical  method  of  defining  equal  intervals  of  time 
will  be  described  later,  and  some  further  information  will  be  given  as 
to  the  possible  discrepance  between  intervals  of  time  so  defined  and 
the  measures  given  for  them  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Owing  to 
tidal  friction  the  earth's  rotation  must  be  very  gradually  falling  off', 
and  this  influence  is  only  very  slightly  counteracted  by  shrinkage  of 
the  earth's  volume,  an  effect  which  we  shall  see  increases  the  speed 
of  rotation. 

It  is  clear  that  any  slowing  of  the  earth's  rotation  would  become 
apparent  by  an  advance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  beyond  their  calculated 
places.  This  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  which 
appears  to  be  in  advance  of  its  calculated  place  by  an  amount  which 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  time.  Part  of  this,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  is  due  to  gradual  diminution  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  but  there  is  an  outstanding  remainder  which,  if  put  down  to 
tidal  friction,  shows  that  the  earth  falls  behind  a  watch  or  clock 
keeping  exact  time  by  about  twenty-two  seconds  in  a  century.  (See 
the  Chapter  below  on  Astronomical  Dynamics.) 


CHAPTER  11. 


KINEMATIOS,  OB  THE  GEOMETBT  OF  MOTION. 

15.  The  physical  phenomena  which  first  attract  attention  are 
those  presented  by  the  motions  of  bodies.  But  these  motions  are  only 
relative,  that  is,  they  are  the  changes  of  position  of  some  bodies 
relatively  to  others  which  we  I'egard  as  fixed.  Absolute  or  non- 
relative  motion  seems  to  be  an  impossible  idea. 

16.  Position  of  a  Point.     Steps. — It  is  necessary  therefore  to 

Fio.  3. 


suppose  first  that  the  position  of  a  point  is  expressible  with  ref  ei-ence  to 
some  geometrical  system  supposed  known  and  fixed  in  space.  Thus, 
if  we  have  a  plane,  a  line  in  that  plane,  and  a  point  in  the  line  all 
given,  we  may  define  the  position  of  a  point  P  not  in  the  plane  in  the 
following  manner : — Let  the  line  beginning  at  0  and  ending  at  P  be 
called  the  step  OP.  This  step  is  equivalent  to  three  other  steps 
which  may  be  made  with  refei-ence  to  the  given  plane  and  lino  as 
follows.  First  a  step  OM^  Fig.  8,  is  made  along  the  line  OXy  then  a 
step  MN  in  the  given  plane  and  perpendicular  to  OX,  and  lastly  a 
step  NP  at  right  angles  to  the  plane.  These  steps  are  perfectly 
determinate  in  magnitude  and  direction,  but  they  may  be  tjiken  in 
any  order.     For  example  we  might  take  first  the  step  ON'  equal  in 
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length  and  parallel  to  MN^  then  iV'iV  equal  and  parallel  to  OM,  and 
finjdly  NP  as  before. 

17.  Addition  and  Equiyalence  of  Steps. — It  is  clear  that  the 
step  OP  might  be  specified  by  any  number  of  successive  steps  OA, 


A  B,  BO,  . . .  ,  NPy  Fig.  4,  taken  in  any  manner  whatever,  subject  to 
the  single  condition  that  the  series  starts  from  0  and  ends  at  P, 
Thus  we  may  write,  using  the  sign  of  equality  to  denote  equivalence, 

OP=^OA  +AB  +  BC+  .,.+NP 

or, 

OA+AB^BC^,,.-¥NP'\-PO=^(i  \         (1) 

or, 

OP  +  PN-¥...'\-CB  +  BA-\-AO--(i 

since  either  of  the  last  two  arrangements  of  steps  forms  a  closed 
chain  starting  from  0  and  returning  to  the  same  point. 

From  these  we  see  that  any  step  OP  must  be  taken  as  equivalent 
to  the  step  -  PO,  inasmuch  as  we  have 

OP  +  P(>=0.  (2) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  here  all  steps  are  taken  as  equivalent 
which  are  the  same  in  the  two  respects,  magnitude  and  direction, 
without  regard  to  the  position  of  the  points  which  mark  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  step.  Steps,  however,  will  occur  later  which  are 
loccUisedj  that  is  act  along  specified  lines. 

Consider  now  the  single  step  which  is  equivalent  to,  or  is,  as  we 
shall  term  it,  the  resultant  of  two  steps,  jo  a,  qfi,  where  p,  q  are  any 
real  numbers,  and  a,  /3  steps  of  given  length  in  assigned  dii*ections. 
If  AB  (Fig.  5)  represent  pa  {a  being  a  step  in  the  direction  AB)^ 
and  BC  in  the  same  way  represent  g'/3,  we  have 

AC—pa-\-qp, 
If,  then,  we  have  also 

AC-=p'a-\-q'P 
we  get 

(p-p')a  +  {q-q')fi^O.  (3) 
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Now  it  is  clear,  that  no  step  in  the  direction  BC  can  annul  a  step 
in  the  direction  AB,     Hence  (2)  gives  the  two  equations 

Again,  if  pa,  q^,  ry  (Fig.    6)  be   three   successive  steps   AB, 

Fig.  5. 


BC,  CD,  and  the  fou/r  points  A,  B,C,  D  do  not  lie  in  one  plane,  the 
equivalence 

pa  +  qP  +  ry=p'a  +  q'fi  +  ry, 

where  p,  q,  r,  p',  q,  r*  are  numbers,  yields  three  equations  connecting 
these  multipliers,  namely, 

p=p\     q^<i,     r^r\  (5) 

For  the  two  steps  pa,  q^  give  a  resultant  AC,  and  this  combined 
witli  ry  makes  up  the  step  AD,  and  no  other  single  step  in  the 


^ffi^ry 


plane  ABC  than  AC  combined  with  a  step  along  CD  (which  is  not 
in  that  plane)  would  give  the  resultant  AD, 

The  numerical  multipliers  p,  q,  r,  which  may  be  positive  or  nega- 
tive, integral  or  fractional,  are  frequently  called  scalar  quantities,  or, 
simply,  scalars. 

The  theorem  just  proved  is  of  great  importance  in  the  algebra  of 
displacements.  The  first  simple  case  of  it  stated  in  (3)  is  represented 
in  Fig.  7,  and  is  expressed  by  the  theorem  that  the  opposite  sides  of 
a  parallelogram  are  equal  to  one  another. 

18.  Examples  of  the  (Geometry  of  Steps. — The  results  already 
obtained  afford  easy  proofs  of  geometrical  theorems:  but  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  here  mainly  to  those  which  are  of  direct  use  in 
dynamics. 
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Draw  the  diagonal  BD  of  the  parallelogram  in  Fig.  7,  and  let 
the  two  diagonals  intersect  in  E.     Then  we  have 

AE=^m(pa-\-qff) 
Fig.  7. 


"poc 


where  m  is  some  multiplier  to  be  determined.     [Of  course  also 
EC=r{\  -  m)  (pa  +  qP),]     But  also 

AE  =  AD  +  DE  =  qP  +  m:{pa-q0) 

where  m  is  another  multiplier.     Hence  we  obtain 

m{pa  +  qfi)  =  qp  +  m!(pa  -  qp). 


or, 


m-m'  =  0,     m  +  m'  =  1,  that  is 


This  proves  that 

AE^KAB^BC),    DE  =  ^{DC+CB) 

or.  the  diagonals  of  the  parallelogram  bisect  one  another. 

Again,  let  steps  a,  /3,  y  be  drawn  from  an  origin  0  to  three  points 

Fig.  8. 


Ay  B,  C  (Fig.  8),  not  necessarily  in  the  same  plane  with  0. 
be  the  point  midway  between  B  and  C,     Then 

02)  =  W+(7i>  =  y  +  |(/3-y)  =  JO  +  y). 

D  is  called  the  mean  point  of  5,  C. 

If  now  G^  be  a  point  on  AD  wq  shall  have 

OG^  =  OZ)  +  2>G^  =  J(i9  +  y)  +  ^[a-i(/3  +  y)] 


Let /> 


(6) 
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where  A:  is  a  scalar  multiplier.     If  G^  be  taken  so  that  DGjGA  -■  i, 
we  have  k  =■  ^,  and 

OG^=K«  +  ^+r)-  (7) 

O  is  called  the  mean  point  of  ^,  ^,  C. 

19.  Mean  Point  of  a  System  of  Points. — Consider  now  any 
number  n  of  points  Ap  ^,,  ...,  A^^  not  necessarily  in  one  plane,  the 
steps  to  which  from  6  are  a^,  a„  ...,  a^.  A  point  G  can  be  found 
the  step  to  which  from  0  is  given  by  the  equi^ence 

OG  =  — (aj  +  a,  +  . . . .  +  a„).  ,^. 

G  is  called  the  mean  point  of  the  system  A^^  A^,  •••»  ^n- 

The  point  G  thus  found  is  independent  of  the  choice  made  of 
the  point  0,  the  origin  from  which  the  steps  to  A^,  A^,  -"t  A^  are 
measured.  For  let  any  other  point  0'  be  chosen  as  oi*igin,  and 
the  step  from  it  to  (?  be  p.  We  have  then  0'-4.=a  j(  =  «j  +  p), 
(/A^  —  a',(  =  a,  +  p))  • . . .  Let  the  mean  point  found  in  tne  same  way  as 
before  be  G'.    The  step  from  0'  to  ^'  is 

O^G'  =  -  (a'j  +  a',  +  . . .  +  o'„)  =  -  (oj  +  a,  +  . . .  +  o„)  +  p, 

n  n 

which  is  obviously  the  step  from  0'  to  G.     G  and    G'  are  thus 
coincident. 

If  any  number  k  of  the  points  A^^  ^„  ...,  form  a  group  co- 
incident at  A,  say,  k  others  form  a  group  coincident  at  another 
point  B,  and  so  on,  and  a,  0,  y,  ...  be  the  steps  from  0  to  the 
respective  groups,  we  have  clearly  by  (8) 

(A  +  A;+....)0G^  =  n.0GJ  =  A«  +  A;i9+....  (9) 

The  step  n,OG  is  the  resultant  of  the  steps  o,,  o,,  ...,  a»,  that 
is,  it  is  the  single  step  which  is  equivalent  to  the  whole  set  of  steps 
taken  in  succession,  each  in  its  own  proper  direction,  and  each 
having  its  initial  point  coinciding  with  the  final  point  of  the  pre- 
ceding step.  The  step  n,OG  is  also  the  resultant  of  the  steps 
ha-¥k^-\-.... 

We  may  call  the  numbers  A,  k^  ...,for  the  present,  the  multi- 
plicities of  the  steps  to  the  points  A,  B,  .... 

20.  Replacement  of  Groups  of  Points  by  Single  Points. — It  is 
worth  noticing  that  if  we  have  say,  m,  points  of  any  given  multi- 
plicities, we  may  divide  these  in  any  chosen  way  into  groups,  find 
the  mean  point  of  each  group,  then  suppose  each  group  replaced 
by  its  mean  point,  supposed  to  have  a  multiplicity  equal  to  the  siun  of 
the  multiplicities  of  the  group,  and  find  the  mean  point  of  the  final 
system,  which  will  be  that  of  the  original  system.  For  putting 
Aj,  h„  ...  for  the  multiplicities  of  the  points  of  one  group  the  steps 
to  which  from  the  origin  are  a^  a,,  ...,  k^,  k,..,  for  the  multiplicities 
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of  another  group  the  steps  to  which  are  /Sp  i9„  . . .,  and  so  on,  we  see  by 
(9)  that  the  mean  point  of  the  system  is  given  by 

(Ai+A,+  ...  ^^k^  +  kJ+...'\^...)OG 

or  as  it  may  be  written 

(h^  +  h^-h  ...+k^  +  k^+  ...  +  ...)0G 

+  (,0,  +  ^,+  ....)   ^^^    ^.^.,  ^^^^ 

The  quantity  on  the  right  is  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  step  to  the  mean  point  of  each  group  by  the  sum 
of  the  multiplicities  of  the  points  of  the  group.  Thus  the  theorem 
stated  above  is  proved. 

This  theorem  is  continually  employed,  as  will  be  seen  later,  in 
the  ordinary  process  of  finding  the  centre  of  inertia,  or  centre  of 
mass,  of  a  system  of  particles,  whether  discrete  or  forming  a  con- 
tinuous body. 

As  an  example,  we  may  find  from  (9)  how  to  construct  the  result- 
ant of  the  steps  OA^  OA^y  where  A^,  A^  have  multiplicities  h,  k 
respectively.  Let  OG  (where  G  lies  on  A^A^)  be  the  direction  of 
the  resultant.  G  is  the  mean  point  of  A.,  -4,,  as  we  have  seen. 
Then 


and 


4  ^  hn-^kB        k    . 

f'  i   -R     ha-\-kp        h     . 


or 


^^  =  ^1  (11) 

GA^    h'  ^^^^ 

Thus  G  divides  A^,  A^  into  two  parts  Afi  GA^,  which  are  inversely 
as  the  multiplicities  of  the  initial  and  final  points.  The  resultant  of 
the  steps  0-4 j,  OA^  is  represented  by  {h  +  k)OG. 

21.  Properties  of  the  Mean  Point. — Returning  to  the  case  of  a 
system  of  particles  at  points  A,  B,  ...  and  of  multiplicities  h,  k,  ... 
let  the  mean  point  of  the  system  be  taken  as  origin,  and  any  straight 
line  be  drawn  through  this  point.  The  step  from  G  to  the  point  A 
may  be  compounded  of  two  steps,  a  step  p^  from  G  along  this  straight 
line,  and  a  second  step  a  perpendicular  to  this  straight  line  from  the 
final  point  of  pj  to  A,  Thus  a  =  p^  +  a'.  Similarly  the  step  GB 
may  be  compounded  of  p,  and  ^',  the  former  along,  the  latter  perpen- 
dicular to  the  straight  line  through  G.     Thus  we  get  by  (9) 
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A(pi  +  a')  +  Xj(p,  +  i3')+ =0, 

or 

It  is  obvious  that  hp^  +  kpj+  ,..  is  equivalent  to  a  step  along  the 
given  straight  line,  while  ha,  kpff  ...  are  steps  in  the  direction  of  a', 
^, . . .  respectively.  The  interpretation  of  the  equation  just  found  is 
of  course  that  if  these  steps  be  taken  in  succession,  in  their  proper 
directions,  they  will  give  a  closed  polygon.  But  the  steps  ha\  kff, 
. . .  thus  taken  will  lie  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  straight  line, 
and  hence  we  must  have 

Apj  +  A;p,  + ....  =  0. 

Thus  if  each  of  the  points,  A,  B,  ...  were  transferred  to  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  actual  position  of  the  point  to 
any  straight  line  through  the  mean  point  of  the  system,  the  mean 
point  would  not  be  altered. 

Now  consider  any  number  n  of  steps  A^B^,  Afi^, ...  drawn 
from  a  set  of  initial  points  .ij,  ^„  ...,  ^„,  to  a  set  of  final  points 
iKp  B^  ...,  B^.  The  steps  OB^^  OB^, ...,  OB^  to  the  points  B^,  5„  ...,  5„, 
from  any  origin  0,  have  a  resultant  n.OG^  where  G^  is  the  mean 
point  of  -Bp  B^,  ...,  B„,     But 

u.OGb  =  OB^  +  05,  +  ....  +  OB^ 

=:OA^  +  A^B^  +  OA^  +  A^B^  + +  OA„  +  A^B^. 

If  0  be  the  mean  point  of  A^^  ^„  ...,  A„,  we  have  identically 

OA^  +  OA^  + +  0^„  =  0. 

and  therefore 

n.OGB='A^B^  +  A^^+,,.,  +  A„B^, 

The  resultant  of  the  n  given  steps  is  thus  n  times  the  step  joining 
the  mean  points  of  the  groups  of  initial  and  final  points. 

Any  step  OA  may  be  resolved  into  any  number  of  steps  of  which 
it  is  the  resultant.  For  these,  if  taken  in  succession,  will  form  an 
unclosed  polygon,  not  necessarily  plane,  the  initial  point  of  which  is 
Oy  and  the  final  A, 

22.  Calculation  of  Length  and  Direction  of  Besultant  Step. — It 
is  frequently  necessary  to  calculate  the. numerical  length  of  the  resul- 
tant of  two  steps,  when  their  lengths  and  the  angle  between  them  is 
given.  Thus,  taking  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  5,  let  s^,  e^  be  the 
lengths  of  AB^  BC.  The  angle  between  these  steps  we  take  as  the 
angle  between  AB  produced  and  BC,  Lot  it  be  denoted  by  0,  Then 
if  9  be  the  length  of  AC  the  resultant,  we  have  by  an  elementar}' 
theorem  of  the  trigonometry  of  the  triangle, 

r'  =  s^'  +  5/  +  2fi^«,cos^,  (12) 

which  gives  s. 
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The  angle  BAC  which  a  makes  with  AB  must  also  clearly  fulfil 
the  relation 


cos 


similarly  we  have 


jiry  A    ^i+^jCOSq 

8 

•on  A          8.-¥8.CO&6 
COBBCA  =    -*- —  » . 

8 


\ 


[    (13) 


If  we  have  given  any  number  of  steps,  and  it  is  required  to  find 
the  length  and  direction  of  their  resultant,  we  may  use  this  theorem 
to  fiind,  first,  the  length  and  direction  of  the  resultant  of  two  of  the 
given  steps,  which  may  then  be  supposed  replaced  by  their  resultant. 
The  resultant  of  this  and  a  third  step  may  then  be  calculated  in  the 
same  way,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  system  given  is  exhausted. 

23.  Rectangular  Resolntion  of  Steps.  Mean  Point  found  by 
Bectangnlar  Steps. — As  a  particular  case  of  such  resolution,  we  may 
resolve  OA  into  two  steps  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  or  into 

Fig.  9. 


three  steps  which  are  mutually  at  right  angles.  This  last  mode  of 
resolution  will  be  very  often  useful  in  the  treatment  of  a  system  of 
steps,  and  we  shall  choose  for  each  step  the  same  directions  of  resolu- 
tion. Thus  in  Fig.  9  the  three  steps,  OM,  MN,  NA,  are  supposed 
to  be  in  the  directions  OX,  OY,  OZ  respectively,  and  their  sum  is 
equivalent  to  OA,  We  shall  denote  \mit  steps  along  OX,  OY,  OZ 
respectively  by  t,  j,  k,  and  the  numbers  of  such  units  in  OM,  MN, 
NA  by  X,  y,  z,  so  that  0M=-  on,  MN—  yj,  NA  =-■  zk.    Thus 

OA  =  a?t  +  yj  +  zk, 

OX,  OY,  OZ  are  called  the  axes  of  coK)rdinates,  and  are  referred 
to  as  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  respectively. 

The  projection  of  a  step  OA,  on  another  OB,  is  the  step  OM, 
intercepted  between  0  and  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  AM  let  fall 
from  A  on  OB  ;  x,  y,  z  are  the  lengths  of  the  projections  of  OA  on 
these  axes  of  co-ordinates. 

We  may  exemplify  this  mode  of  resolution  by  applying  it  to 
the  discussion  of   the  mean  point  of  a  system  of  particles,  §  19. 
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Let  three  mutually  rectangular  directions,  OJ^,  OYy  OZy  be  chosen, 
along  which  t ,  J,  k  are  unit  steps,  and  let  x^,  y^^  z^^  a?„  y^,  2;,,  ...  be 
quantities  such  that 

OA  =  ajji  +  yj  +  zjc 
OB  =  xji  +  yj  +  zjc 


The  equation 

{h^^-h^'¥,..)0G  =  n.0G  =  h^,OA-\-h^,0B-\-... 

gives,  if  X,  ^,  2  be  the  lengths  of  the  steps  along  OJT,  OY^  OZ  which 
taken  together  are  equivalent  to  OG^ 


nx  =  hjX^  -♦-  A^,  +  AjSC,  + . . . 

nZ  =  AjSj  -r  AjC,  +  Aj2?,  + . . . 


(14) 


If  5  =  y  =  £  =  0,  that  is  if  0  be  the  mean  point  of  the  system 
the  quantities  on  the  right  of  (14)  are  each  zero.     Equations  (14) 


Fig.  10. 


Vt 


A, 


will  be  of  great  use  in  the  determination  of  the  centres  of  mass  of 
systems  of  particles. 

24.  Oonnection  between  Length  and  Direction  of  Step  and  its 
Sectangular  Oomponents. — If  the  number  of  units  of  length  in  OA 
be  ^,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 


l{  =  X-  +  y,-  +  z^. 


(15) 


For  let  Fig.  10  represent  a  rectangular  prism,  the  edges  of  which, 
meeting  at  0,  lie  along  the  axes  OX^  OYy  OZ^  and  which  is  such  that 
OiijSsXj,  OA^^y^f  OA^  =  z^,  so  that  OA  =/,.  Let  r^  be  the  length  of 
the  step  A^A,  then  since  OA^A  is  obviously  a  right  angle,  we  have 
ij»=a«j*  +  r,=' ;  and  since  r^-=^y^-  +  z^,  we  obtain  the  relation  stated 
above. 
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Again,  if  Op  /Sp  yj  be  the  angles  between  the  step  OA  and  the 
axes,  it  is  easy  to  see  by  Fig.  10  that 

cosoj  =  ?i,  cos/3j  =  ^^   cosyi^y.  (16) 

K  ^  ^ 

These  cosines  (called  usually  the  direcHan-cosines  of  the  step)  are 
connected  by  the  relation 

C0S-Oj  +  C0S-/3j  +  CO8-yi  =  l,  (17) 

as  is  obvious  from  (15).     Similarly  the  direction-cosines  o,,  /3,,  y,. 
Of  OB  are  xJLj  yjl^,  zjl^,  where  /,  is  the  length  of  OB. 

The  simi  oi  the  projections  on  a  step,  OA,  of  any  number  of  suc- 
cessive steps  beginning  at  0,  and  ending  at  B,  is  also  OM,     This  is 

Fjg.  11. 


obvious  from  Fig.  11,  in  which  the  steps  Oa,  ab,  ...  may  be  regarded 
as  not  coplanar. 
But  we  have 

OB  =  x^i  +  yj  4-  z^, 

and  the  lengths  of  the  projections  of  x^i,  yj,  zjc  on  OA  are  respec- 
tively x^xjl^,  y^Jlii  ^t^ilh-  Thus  if  6  denote  the  angle  ^0-fi  between 
the  two  steps  OA,  OB,  we  obtain  the  equation 

"  lA    hi.  ^  v: 

or 

cosd  =  co80jOOSa,  +  cos/3jCos/3,  + cosy,  cosy,.  (18) 

25.  Relative  Displacement. — We  shall  now  consider  displace- 
ments of  a  system  of  particles  relatively  to  a  particle  which  itself  has 
suffered  displacement.  Let  the  system  consist  first  of  a  single 
particle  B,  and  let  A  be  the  particle  relatively  to  which  the  displace- 
ment is  to  be  determined.  Let  a,  ^he  the  displacements  to  which 
A,  B  have  been  respectively  subjected.  We  define  the  displacement 
of  B  relatively  to  ^  as  the  total  step  made  by  B  when,  after  the  dis- 
placements a,  /3  have  been  effected,  both  particles  are  given  a  displace- 
ment equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  A ,  that  is  a  displacement  —  a. 
Thus  it  is  i9  -  a. 
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The  displacement  of  B  with  respect  to  ^  is  the  displacement  to 
which  p  is  changed  by  imposing  on  both  A  and  B  displacements  equal 
and  opposite  to  a.  By  this  process  A  is  brought  back  to  its  original 
position  with  respect  to  the  geometrical  system  of  reference,  while  the 
configuration  of  the  particles  in  space  is  not  changed. 

26.  Relative  Displacement  of  Mean  Points  of  Two  Ghronps. — 
Now  consider  two  groups  of  points  A^^  A^  ...,  A^y  B^,  5,, ...,  -ff,,  all 
of  the  same  multiplicity,  unity  say,  and  let  these  receive  displace- 
ments a^y  Ojf  •••»  a»9  fill  /3t>  •••9  /3«.  The  displacement  of  the  mean 
point  G^  of  the  first  group  is  (a,  +  a,  +  . . .  +  0.)/i?»,  and  that  of 
Gg  the  mean  point  of  the  second  group  is  (/3i  + /3,  +  . . .  + /3,)/». 
The  displacement  of  G^  relatively  to  Cr^  is 

Oi  +  ft+    .+/3«)/h  —  (o,  +  a,+  ...+o.)/m, 

and  that  of  G^  relatively  to  6^^  is  the  same  quantity  with  the  opposite 
sign.  If  this  quantity  vanishes  the  mean  points  of  the  groups  sufier 
no  relative  displacement. 

If  the  multiplicities  of  the  points  of  the  groups  be  ^^  g^,  •..,  g^y 
Ap  A^  ...,  hjf  we  must  write  in  the  formuke  just  obtained  g^Oy,  gfy, 

•••>  y»««  ^or  «i>  «i>  •  •»  ««»  K^y  Mi>  •••>  ^nP»  for  A,  Pv  ••>  ^«  ^^ 
i^i  ■*■  S'f  +  •  •  -9^  Aj  +  A,  +  . . .  +  A«  for  m,  n  respectively.  Thus  the 
displacement  of  G^  relatively  to  Gj^  becomes 

{9i<^i  +  92^t  +....+  gn.aj' 


9l  +  9i-^  "+9n 

27.  Rotation  of  a  System  of  Particles  round  an  Axis. — ^We  now 
consider  the  displacement  of  a  system  of  n  particles  by  simple  revolution 
round  an  axis.  The  displacement  is  expressed  by  the  statement  that 
the  perpendiculars  let  fail  from  the  particles  of  the  system  to  the  axis 
are  aU  turned  (while  remaining  perpendicular  to  the  axis)  round 
their  extremities  at  the  axis  through  the  same  angle  6.  It  is  clear 
that  since  the  particles  are  not  relatively  displaced  and  the  perpen- 
diculars remain  of  the  same  length  as  before,  the  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  mean  point  of  the  system  to  the  axis  also  remains 
of  the  same  length,  and  is  turned  through  the  same  angle.  Also 
the  mean  point  of  the  system  is  not  changed  by  turning  the 
whole,  without  relative  displacement  of  the  particles,  round  an  axis 
which  passes  through  the  mean  point  in  the  initial  position  of  the 
system. 

28.  Multiplication  of  Steps  by  Complex  Numbers. — If  a  step  p 
be  turned  through  180''  it  becomes  -p.  Thus  we  may  call  multi- 
plication by  -  1  the  operation  which  reverses  the  direction  of  a 
step.  This  reversion  of  direction  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  the 
r  esult  of  two  successive  turnings  of  the  step  through  a  right  angle 
i  n  any  definite  plane.     Thus  if  i-  =  - 1 ,  t  is  an  operator  multipli- 
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cation  by  which  turns  a  step  through  90°  in  that  plane.  The 
operator  may  be  positive  or  negative,  that  is  the  step  may  be  turned 
through  90^"  in  the  positive  or  in  the  negative  direction.  The 
direction  of  turning  is  positive  when  to  an  observer  regarding  the 
line  it  appears  to  turn  oppositely  to  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  face 
of  which  is  seen  in  the  plane  of  turning  by  the  observer.  If  t  is  the 
operator  which  turns  a  step  through  90°  in  this  direction,  - 1  is  the 
operator  which  turns  it  through  90°  in  the  reverse  direction.     Thus 

Fig.  12. 


0^ 


t(oC'¥tfi)  •  ioC-fi 


Fig.  12'. 


•sy 


multiplication  by  +  i  followed  by  multiplication  by  - 1,  or  vice  veraay 
is  equivalent  to  multiplication  by  +  1,  that  is  the  process  leaves  the 
step  unaltered. 

Thus  if   a,  /3  be  any  two  steps  a  +  i/3  is  the  resultant  of  the 
step  a  and  a  step  /3  turned  through  a  right  angle  in  the  positive 

direction  from    that   of    fi.      The  step  t(a  +  t/3) 

or  ia  -  /3  is  a  step  of  the  same  length  as  a  + 1/3 

but  turned  through  +90°  from  the  direction  of 

.     that  step.     This  is  easily  verified  by  a  diagram 

»     (Fig.  12) :  ta  is  a  turned  through  +90°,  and  the 

^    combination  of  this  with  fi  reversed  must  give  a 

resultant  perpendicular  to  a  +  i/3. 

If  a,  b  be  the  number  of  units  of  length  in  a,  /> 

m    J —  respectively,  the  number  of  units  of  length  in  each 

of   the  steps;  a  +  t/3,  a -i/3,  ia  — /3,  ia +/3  is  the 

same,  namely  Jar  +  6^.      The    positive    numbers 

a,  b  may  be  called  the  modvli  of  a,  /3,  and  Jd^  +  b^  (always  taken 
positive)  is  the  modulus  of  each  of  the  resultant  steps  exliibited. 

Multiplication  of  a  step  by  a  positive  number  x  simply  multiplies 
the  modulus  of  the  step  by  x,  that  is  it  alters  the  length  of  the  step 
to  X  times  its  former  length.  Multiplication  by  -a;  alters  the 
length  of  the  step  in  the  same  ratio,  and  I'everses  its  direction. 
Hence  multiplying  by  xi  alters  the  length  in  the  ratio  of  a:  to  1,  and 
turns  the  step  ttupough  +90°.  Multiplication  by  -xi  eflfects  the 
same  stretch,  as  we  may  call  it,  and  turns  through  -  90°. 

A  quantity  x  +  yt  where  a,  y  are  any  positive  or  negative  real 
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numbers,  and  i  is  the  operator  just  defined,  is  called  a  complex  number. 
The  positive  number  Jx^  +  y^{  =  r)  is  its  modulus,  and  the  number 
ar  +  y*  is  called  its  norm.  If  0  be  such  that  cos6  =  a;/r,  emd^y/r,  0 
is  called  the  argument  of  the  complex  number. 

When  a  step  a  is  multiplied  by  the  complex  number  x-k-yi, 
where  x  and  y  are  positive  real  numbers,  the  result  is  the  step 
xa-^yia.  The  first  part  is  the  original  step  a  stretched  in  the 
ratio  of  a;  to  1 ;  the  second  part  is  a  stretched  in  the  ratio  of  y  to  1, 
and  turned  through  +  90°  (see  Fig.  12').  If  the  complex  number 
be  a;  -  yt,  the  result  is  the  same  as  before  except  that  the  angle  of 
turning  for  the  second  part  is  -90°.  If  the  number  is  —  os  +  yi 
the  first  part  is  reversed  in  direction,  the  second  part  remains  yia. 
If  the  number  is  -x-yi,  the  residt  is  -(«a+yta)  that  is  the 
first  result  reversed.     The  length  of  the  new  step  in  each  case  is 

Ja^  +  y^  X  the  length  of  the  step  a. 

Again,  multiplication  by  two  complex  numbers,  x  +  yi,  x'  +  yi, 
in  succession,  where  x,  x\  y,  y'  are  any  real  numbers,  is  equivalent 

Fig.  13. 


to  multiplication  by  the  complex  quantity  xx -yy -h^xy  +  ccy'yi^ 
which  is  the  product  of  the  complex  numbers.  This  will  be  seen 
at  once  by  performing  the  multiplications.  The  modulus  of  this 
complex  number  is  J{xx  —  yy'Y  +  {xy  +  xyy  or  Ja^  +  y^  Jx^  +  y^, 
the  product  of  the  moduli  of  the  separate  numbers.  In  the  same 
way  the  result  of  multiplying  by  7i  complex  numbers  in  succession 
can  be  found.  It  is  the  same  as  that  of  multiplying  by  a  single 
complex  number  which  is  the  product  of  the  n  complex  factors  : 
the  modulus  of  this  is  the  product  of  the  moduli  of  the  factors ;  its 
argument  is  the  sum  of  the  arguments  of  the  factors. 

29.  Continnoiis  Displacement,  (feneration  of  a  Cnrve  by  Point 
movixig  along  a  Turning  Line.  Speed. — We  have  now  to  consider 
displacement  progressing  in  time.  With  the  metaphysical  idea  of 
time  we  are  not  here  concerned  :  it  must  be  taken  for  granted.  The 
succession  of  ideas  and  of  events  gives  a  notion  of  the  flux  of  time, 
and  we  shall  here  consider  it  as  a  quantity  capable  of  being  divided 
into  successive  measiutible  intervals  of  any  degree  of  smallness.  The 
practical  definition  of  equal  intervals  of  time  is  considered  above  in 
chapter  i.,  and  it  will  be  further  dealt  with  in  the  fuller  discussion 
to  follow  of  Measures  and  Instruments. 

Let  a  geometrical  curve  be  conceived  as  generated  by  the  motion 
of  a  point  along  a  straight  line  which  is  turning  round  the  point,  as 
in  Fig.  13.     If  the  curve  lies  in  a  plane,  or  is,  as  it  is  called,  a  plane 
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curve,  the  line  lies  always  in  one  plane.  The  straight  line  in  any  one 
of  its  positions  is  called  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point. 

We  have  first  to  consider  the  motion  of  the  point,  then  that  of  the 
line.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  in  an  interval  of  time  t  the  point 
describes  a  distance  along  the  curve  equal  to  8»  Then  we  call 
the  ratio  s/t  the  average  speed  of  the  point  during  the  interval  t. 
If  the  motion  is  such  that  when  t  is  divided  into  any  number  n  how- 
ever great  of  equal  parts  the  distance  described  by  the  point  in  each 
of  these  has  the  same  value,  e/n,  the  speed  of  the  point  is  said  to  be 
uniform  during  the  interval  t. 

The  speed  may,  however,  be  variable.  If  it  varies,  we  suppose 
that  the  amount  of  change  of  speed  which  takes  place  in  any  interval 
of  time  t/n,  however  small,  bears  always  a  determinate  ratio  to  the 
interval,  that  is  we  suppose  the  variation  of  speed  to  be  con- 
tinuoue, 

80.  Angular  Velocity. — The  motion  of  the  line  in  any  interval  of 
time  is  measured  by  the  angle  through  which  the  line  has  turned  in 
that  interval.  This  angle  is  measured  by  drawing  from  a  point  A^ 
say,  two  lines  parallel  to  the  positions  of  the  turning  line  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  interval.  Then  if  a  circle  be  described 
from  A  as  centre  so  as  to  cut  the  two  lines,  the  angle  is  the  ratio  of 
the  length  of  the  arc  intercepted  between  the  lines  to  the  length  of 
the  radius.  Or  if  the  radius  have  unit  length  the  angle  is  simply 
the  length  of  the  arc.  The  unit  angle  is  thus  the  angle  subtended 
at  the  centre  of  the  circle  by  an  arc  of  length  equal  to  the  radius. 

Let  the  angle  turned  through  in  an  interval  ^  be  ^,  then  Bjt  is 
called  the  mean  a/ngular  velocity  of  the  line  during  the  interval  t. 
If  when  t  is  divided  into  any  number  n  however  great  of  equal  parts, 
the  angle  tinned  through  is  always  in  the  same  plane,  and  of  amount 
B/n,  the  angular  velocity  is  said  to  be  uniform  during  the  interval  t. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  speed  of  the  point,  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  line  may  be  variable.  If  it  varies  we  suppose  that  the  amount  of 
change  which  takes  place  in  any  interval  of  time  t/71,  however  small, 
bears  always  a  determinate  ratio  to  the  interval,  that  is  we  suppose 
the  variation  of  angular  velocity  to  be  continuous. 

31 .  Oontinuity  of  Motion  of  Line  and  Point. — The  angles  turned 
through  in  the  successive  small  intervals  of  time  t/n  are  in  the  general 
case  neither  equal  nor  in  one  plane.  We  exclude  here  not  only 
sudden  changes  in  the  amount  of  the  angular  velocity,  but  also 
sudden  changes  of  the  plane  of  turning,  that  ib,  U  <f>  -  <f>  he  the  angle 
between  the  planes  in  which  the  line  is  turning  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  an  interval  t/n,  the  value  of  {<f>'  -  </))/(^/w)  has  always  a  finite 
and  determinate  value. 

The  subject  of  varying  velocity,  whether  linear  or  angular,  will 
be  considered  more  fully  later,  after  some  further  general  considera- 
tions have  been  stated. 

We  impose  the  condition  upon  the  motion  of  the  line  and  point 
that  the  line  does  not  in  any  interval  of  time  during  which  the 
motion  of  the  point  is  considered  make  an  infinitely  great  number  of 
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finite  changes  of  direction.  Thus  if  in  any  interval  of  time  r  chosen 
however  short,  the  point  describes  a  distance  CD  (Fig.  14)  on  the 
curve  AB,  we  exclude  all  such  cases  as  that  in  which  if  the  element 


CD  of  the  ciu^e  were  sufficiently  magnified  it  would  be  found  to  be 
of  the  form  CD\ 

32.  Special  Cases. — Some  special  cases  of  the  mode  of  generating 
a  curve  mentioned  above  may  be  here  shortly  referred  to.  If  the 
point  comes  to  rest  on  the  line  at  a  point  A  (Fig.  15)  and  then 
begins  to  gain  speed  in  the  opposite  direction  along  it,  while  the 
line  continues  to  turn  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  we  have  the 
case  represented  in  the  figure.  If  the  line  reverses  its  angular 
motion  at  the  same  time  as  the  point  reverses  its  linear  motion  at 
the  point  A,  the  curve  has  a  form  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  16.  The 
points  A,  A  are  called  cusps. 

Fig.  16. 

A 


If,  however,  the  point  continues  in  motion  while  the  angular 
motion  of  the  line  becomes  zeix)  at  A,  and  is  thereafter  reversed,  we 
have  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  17,  where  A  is  what  is  called  a  point  of 
inflection. 

33.  Velocity. — The  speed  of  a  point  moving  uniformly  has  been 
defined  above.  We  now  consider  the  velocity  of  a  moving  point. 
The  idea  of  velocity  is  wider  than  that  of  speed,  as  it  includes  the 
direction  of  the  motion  as  well  as  its  amount.  In  what  has  been 
stated  above  we  have  excluded  the  case  of  an  abrupt  change  of 
direction  of  motion,  that  is  the  line  along  which  the  point  is  moving 
is  not  (except  in  some  special  cases  to  be  dealt  with  when  they  arise) 
to  suffer  a  finite  change  of  direction  in  an  interval  of  time  which  for 
practical  dynamical  purposes  is  infinitely  short. 

A  velocity  thus  has  a  definite  directed  value  at  each  instant  of 
time :  how  that  value  and  its  variation  are  to  be  reckoned  we  now 
proceed  to  discuss. 

In  the  case  of  varying  velocity,  as  in  that  of  uniform  velocity, 
the  numerical  value  of  the  rate  of  displacement  is  reckoned  by  the 
number  of  units  of  distance  travelled  per  unit  of  time.     That  unit  of 
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time  may  be  anything — a  year,  an  hour,  a  minute,  a  second,  or  any 
fraction  of  a  second.  Thus  the  speed  of  a  point  may  be  equally 
expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  a  mile  per  minute,  88  feet  per  second, 
or  8*8  feet  per  -j^  of  a  second.  Also  that  particular  speed  may  be 
possessed  by  the  point  only  at  one  particular  instant,  and  it  may  be 
retained  unaltered  for  no  interval  of  time  however  short.  Thus  the 
speed  of  a  body  falling  freely  from  rest  imder  gravity  at  a  certain 
place  is  32*2  feet  per  second  at  the  instant  at  which  the  first  second 
of  its  fall  ends  and  the  next  second  begins,  is  64*4  feet  per  second 
at  the  end  of  the  second  second  of  fall  and  the  beginning  of  the  third, 
and  so  on,  while  the  body  does  not  retain  any  of  the  successive  speeds 
it  attains  for  any  interval  of  time  however  short. 

34.  Definition  of  Measnre  of  Varying  Velocity. — In  order,  when 
the  velocity  is  varying,  to  define  it  for  a  particular  instant,  we  proceed 
as  follows.  An  interval  of  time  including  the  instant  in  question  is 
taken,  and  the  distance  travelled  by  the  body  in  that  interval  is 
supposed  measured.  Let  it  be  expressed  by  8  units  of  distance. 
Then  if  ^  be  the  measure  of  the  interval  of  time  in  terms  of  a  chosen 
unit,  the  average  speed  during  the  interval  is  expressed  numerically 
by  a/L  Let  now  the  interval  of  time  be  made  smaller  and  smaller, 
but  be  always  taken  so  as  to  include  the  instant  in  question,  then,  if 
the  velocity  vary  continuously,  the  ratio  s/t  will,  as  ^  is  made  smaller 
and  smaller,  approach  a  limiting  value,  which  we  define  as  that  of  the 
speed  at  the  instant.  The  direction  of  motion  is,  in  the  limit,  that 
of  the  distance  represented  by  «.  Thus  the  velocity  is  completely 
defined. 

The  justification  of  this  process  rests  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
previous  notion  that  if  the  motion  is  continuous  there  must  exist  at 
each  instant  a  true  rate  of  displacement,  and  all  that  is  here  done  is 
to  render  this  idea  definite.  That  the  idea  of  continuity  of  motion 
involves  the  notion  of  a  definite  rate  of  displacement  at  each  instant 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  illustration.  Let  two  trains  run  on 
parallel  lines  of  rails  in  the  same  direction,  one  running  uniformly, 
the  other  gradually  getting  up  speed  from  rest.  Let  now  the  trains 
be  imagined  to  be  so  long  that  a  passenger  in  the  latter  train  has  during 
his  observation  the  uniformly  moving  train  opposite  to  him.  If  he 
fixes  his  attention  on  the  carriage  opposite,  and  withdraws  it  from  his 
own  motion,  he  will  be  conscious  at  first  only  of  a  motion  of  that 
carriage  past  him  in  the  direction  in  which  both  trains  are  moving. 
As,  however,  his  own  train  gets  up  speed  this  relative  motion  will 
fall  off*  to  zero,  and  thereafter  the  carriages  of  the  uniformly  mo\ing 
train  will  seem  to  him  to  be  moving  backward.  There  was  no 
i7iterval  of  time,  however  short,  of  transition,  but  at  an  insiaait,  the 
dividing  mark  between  two  intervals,  the  two  trains  were  relatively 
at  rest.  The  speed  of  the  train  the  motion  of  which  varies  was  at 
that  instant  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  uniformly  moving 
train.  As  the  latter  is  perfectly  definite,  and  may  be  anything,  the 
speed  in  the  other  case  is  perfectly  definite  at  every  instant,  provided 
the  motion  is  continuous. 
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35.  Bate  of  Growth  of  a  Step. — Let  P  (Fig.  18)  be  the  po6ition 
of  a  particle  at  any  instant,  and  let  the  direction  of  its  motion  at  that 
instant  be  PT.  In  an  interval  of  time  eft,  let  the  particle,  at  the 
rate  of  motion  it  has  at  P,  have  moved  to  Q,  then  the  chord  PQ  is 
the  amount  by  which  the  step  OP  must  be  increased  to  give  OQ. 
We  call  this  (2p.  As  eft  is  taken  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  zero 
the  chord,  the  arc,  and  the  tangent  approach  more  and  more  nearly 
to  coincidence  at  P,  Thus  dp/dt,  when  dt  is  taken  indefinitely  small, 
represents  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  velocity  at  P,  It  is  the 
rate  at  which  a  step  of  displacement  in  the  direction  PT  is  growing 
up.     We  shall  usually  denote  this  by  p. 

The  distinction  between  p  and  ^,  or  between  dp/dt  and  cj^/cft,  is 
that  the  former  represents  the  rate  of  growth  of  step,  that  is  of 


Fig.  18. 


displacement  including  dii*ection,  the  latter  usually  denotes  only  the 
speeci* 

86.  Specification  of  Velocity. — It  is  to  be  remarked  that, 
while  we  must  have  recourse  to  an  infinitely  diminishing  interval  of 
time  iu  defining  the  velocity  of  a  particle  at  a  particular  instant,  we 
do  not  generally  specify  a  velocity  as  measured  numerically  by  the 
ratio  of  the  measure  of  a  very  sm^l  distance  traversed  to  that  of  the 
very  small  interval  of  time  in  which  it  is  described.  The  interval  of 
time  used  in  the  specification  may  be  any  interval  whatever.  Thus 
in  the  expression  ds/dt  employed  to  denote  some  definite  speed,  v 
say,  it  is  possible  to  consider  c^^  as  a  time-interval  not  necessarily 
very  small,  but  of  quite  arbitrary  value.  The  value  of  ds,  if  this  is 
done,  is  the  corresponding  distance  given  by  the  equation  ds  =  vdt. 
The  meaning  of  the  expression  is  then  that  the  rate  of  displace- 
ment at  the  instant  is  such  that  if  it  endured  without  alteration 
for  any  interval  eft,  a  space  da  would  be  described  in  that  time. 

37.  Varying  Angular  Velocity.  Cnrvatnre. — The  same  mode  of 
defining  the  varying  of  a  particle  is  applicable  mviatis  mutandis  to 
the  definition  of  varying  angular  velocity.  The  turning  motion  of 
the  line  by  which  the  change  of  direction  of  the  motion  of  a  point  in 
a  curve  is  defined  is  supposed  to  vary  continuously,  so  that  at  each 
instant  the  rate  of  description  of  angle  is  perfectly  definite. 

We  shall  sometimes  denote  angular  velocity  by  the  symbol  d,  6 
denoting  the  angle,  at  the  instant  under  consideration,  between  the 
line  and  some  fixed  direction  in  the  plane  in  which  the  line  is  then 
turning. 

The  ratio  B/i  of  the  value  of  6  at  any  instant  to  that  of  s  at  the 
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same  instant  is  called  the  curvature  of  the  curve  at  the  position  of 
the  moving  point.  This  is  clearly  the  limiting  value  of  the  ratio  of 
the  angle  between  the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  an  element  ds, 
of  the  curve  (Fig.  19)  and  the  length  of  the  element,  when  the  latter 
is  diminished  infinitely  towards  zero. 

The  reciprocal  of  this  ratio  i/O  is  called  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  curve  at  the  same  point.  This  radius  is  supposed  drawn  from 
the  point  of  contact  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  and  in  the 
plane  of  motion  of  the  tangent,  and  towards  the  concave  side  of  the 
curve.  Thus  in  Fig.  19,  C,  the  point  of  intersection  of  lines 
drawn  from  P^  and  Q  in  the  plane  of,  and  at  right  angles  to,  the 
tangents  at  these  points,  is  approximately  the  centre  of  curvature  for 
P  or  C  if  the  element  of  arc  PQy  which  we  denote  by  ds,  is  small. 

Fig.  19.. 


For  a  circle  6/i=  1/r,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  the  centre 
of  curvature  for  every  element.  Then  for  an  element  ds  of  any  curve 
we  may  take  C  as  the  centre  of  a  circle  an  element  of  which  coincides 
with  dsy  and  for  which  the  ratio  of  the  rate  of  turning  of  the  tangent 
to  the  rate  of  displacement  along  the  circle  of  the  point  of  contact  is 
the  same  as  in  the  curve  at  the  element  ds. 

88.  ninstrations  of  Varying  Velocity. — To  illustrate  what  has 
been  stated  let  us  suppose  that  by  observation  it  is  found  that  the 
space  8  described  by  a  moving  particle  in  any  time-interval  t  is 
expressed  by  the  equation 

8  =  v^t  +  icU\  (19) 

where  v^  and  a  are  constants.  In  an  immediately  succeeding  interval, 
T,  the  space  described,  <r  say,  is  given  by 

(T  =  Vo(<  +  t)  +  i(t{t  +  t)-  -  v^t  -  iat'  =  v^T  +  ha{2tr  +  r*), 

which  lies  between  {v^  +  at)T  and  [v^  +  a{t  +  t)]t.  If  a  be  positive 
<r  will  be  greater  than  the  former  of  these  values,  and  less  than  the 
second,  and  vice-versd  if  a  be  negative.  Now  when  t  is  made  smaller 
and  smaller  the  difference,  ar^^  between  these  values  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller  in  comparison  vxith  either ^  that  is  the  ratios 


and 


approach  more  and  more  nearly  the  same  limit,  so  that 
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Limit  ^=  Vo-^at, 


T 


is  the  speed  at  time  t  and  uniformly  increases  at  rate  a. 

For  any  actual  interval  r  the  distance  ^ai^  represents  the  dis- 
tance travelled  in  virtue  of  the  change  of  speed  during  the  interval. 
If  the  particle  were  to  move  throughout  the  interval  r,  (1)  with  the 
speed  it  has  at  the  beginning,  viz.  v^  +  cUy  (2)  with  the  speed  it  has 
at  the  end,  viz.  r^,  + 0(^  +  17,  the  spaces  travelled  would  be  re- 
spectively {vQ  +  (U)r,  [v^  +  a{t  +  T)]r,  The  true  value  lies  between 
these  limits,  and  in  comparison  with  it  the  difference  ai^  (which 
represents  twice  the  extra  space  just  considered)  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller  as  r  is  diminished. 

39.  Oalculation  of  VelocitieB. — In  general  let  the  space  de- 
scribed in  time  t  from  some  chosen  era  of  reckoning  be  denoted  by 
/(<),  that  is  be  given  by  a  certain  algebraic  expression  involving  t 
and  constant  quantities.  Then  the  space  <r  described  in  time  r  is 
accurately  given  by  the  equation 

since  after  the  further  lapse  of  r,  t  has  become  t  +  r  and  the  space 
described  from  the  era  of  reckoning  has  become /(^  +  r). 

Now  let  this  be  capable  of  being  expressed  by  the  equation 

<r  =  \f{t)  +  *]r,  (20) 

where  f{t)  is  another  f\uiction  of  t.  Then  if,  as  r  is  made  smaller 
and  smaller,  c  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  and  ultimately  vanishes 
when  T  does, 

where,  by  L  ~  we  denote  the  limit  to  which  <r/T  approaches  as  t  is 

continually  diminished. 

If  we  take  da,  dt  any  values  of  o-  and  r  which  fulfil  the  equation 

di  "•^'^'^'  (22) 

then  the  numerical  value  of  the  ratio  ds/dt  is  that  of  the  speed  at 
time  t.  As  stated  above,  it  is  possible  to  regard  the  interval  dt 
as  having  any  magnitude,  whether  one  considered  finite,  or  one  con- 
sidered infinitesimal,  provided  da  have  the  corresponding  value  given 
by  the  equation  da—fifyit^  where  f{t)  is  the  limiting  value  of  the 
ratio  hsjH  when  ^t  is  made  to  vanish.  In  general,  however,  when 
da  and  dt  are  considered  as  actual  quantities,  for  example  in  pro- 
cesses of  integration,  they  are  taken  as  indefinitely  small  quantities 
fulfilling  the  relation  just  stated. 

We  may  remark  here,  that  when  the  relation  between  the  distance 
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traversed  in  a  given  time  and  the  time  is  known,  the  speed  at  any 
instant  can  at  once  be  calculated  by  the  help  of  rules  which  have 
been  constructed  for  algebraic  functions.  These  rules  are  indeed 
those  for  what  is  called  the  differerUiatian  of  functions,  and  the 
theory  and  applications  of  the  processes  of  differentiation  form  what 
is  called  the  differential  calculua.  The  fundamental  notion  of  this 
calculus  is,  however,  simply  that  of  a  rate  of  variation,  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  speed.  The 
reader  may  usefully  exercise  himself  in  finding  the  value  of  the 
speed  by  first  principles  when  8  is  given  by  simple  functions  of  t 

The  simplest  case  is  that  in  wluch  the  relation  is  8  =  vt  +  c,  where 
V  and  c  are  constants.  In  this  case  the  speed  /'{t)  is  the  constant  i?, 
and  the  distance  8  increases  in  simple  proportion  to  the  time.  But 
in  the  general  case,  when  s  =/(t),  the  value  which  /'{t)  has  for  any 
assigned  value  of  ^  is  the  speed  for  that  instant  in  precisely  the  same 
isense  as  that  in  which  v  is  here  the  speed  for  every  instant. 

A  very  important  case  is  that  of  a  particle  moving  in  a  straight 
line  in  such  a  manner  that  its  distance  8  from  a  fixed  point  in  the 
line  is  given  by  the  equation 

8  =  acosnt,  (28) 

where  a  and  n  are  constants.  Increasing  t  by  any  interval  b  t  say, 
and  supposing  the  corresponding  increase  of  «  to  be  d«,  we  have 
^  +  d«  =  acosnff  +  df) ;  and  hence 

^8  =  acosn(^  +  bt)  -  acosT^  =  -  2asinn(^  +  \bt)mi.{\nbt). 

Therefore  dj  ^  _  2a^n'n{t  +  \U)^m(}^nbt)^, 

bt  bt 

But  ii  bthe  made  smaller  and  smaller  towards  zero  sm{^nbt)/btj 
approaches  more  and  more  closely  the  limiting  value  ^n,  so  that  the 
limiting  value  of  the  ratio  bs/btj  which  as  before  we  denote  by  ds/dt, 
is  given  by  the  equation 

~  =  -an  shint.  (24) 

Instead  of  ds/dt  the  symbol  *  is  very  frequently  used  with  exactly 
the  same  signification.  This  is  known  as  the  fluocional  notation,  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  adopted  by  Newton  in  his  theory  of  Fluxions, 
or  the  rates  of  flow,  that  is  of  variation,  of  varying  quantities.  From 
its  brevity  and  convenience  as  serving  to  keep  in  mind  the  relation 
between  velocity  and  displacement  we  shall  often  employ  it. 

40.  Graphical  Bepresentation  of  Velocity. — It  is  clear  that  since 
a  velocity  is  a  step  of  displacement  effected  per  unit  of  time,  a 
velocity  is  capable  of  representation  by  a  straight  line  drawn  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  and  made  as  many  units  of  length  as  there  are 
units  of  velocity.  The  unit  of  length  chosen  may,  of  course,  be  any 
whatever ;  what  is  essential  is  that  when  different  velocities  are  repre- 
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sented  in  a  diagram,  the  same  unit  should  be  employed  for  all.  The 
discussion  of  the  composition  and  resolution  of  steps,  given  above,  is 
directly  applicable  in  all  its  processes  and  results  to  velocities. 

Let  then  OA  (Fig.  20)  represent  the  velocity  of  a  particle  at  some 
specified  instant  of  time.  It  is  to  be  \uiderstood  that  the  motion  is 
in  a  direction  parallel   to 

that  given  from   0  to  A,  Fio.  20. 

and  that  its  magnitude  is 
the  number  of  times  the 
length  OA  contains  the 
chosen  unit  of  distance.  At 
a  subsequent  instant  let  the 
velocity  be  represented  by 
OB^  where,  to  take  the 
general  case,  OB  is  not 
merely  different  in  direc- 
tion from  OA,  but  is  of  different  length.  The  velocity  OB  is 
evidently  equivalent  to  the  two  velocities  OA  and  AB.  Of  these 
OA  is  the  previously  existing  velocity,  ^^  is,  whatever  the  manner 
of  change  has  been,  the  resultant  of  the  changes  in  the  interval. 
Since  when  compounded  with  OA  it  gives  OB,  ^^  is  in  a  very 
proper  sense  the  change  of  velocity  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
interval 

The  student  may  consider  a  case  in  which  OA  and  OB  are  of  the 

Fig.  21. 


A3  A^ 


same  length,  and  note  the  direction  and  amount  of  AB  in  such  a 
ease.  Clearly  if  the  change  of  direction  be  6,  the  length  of  ^^  is 
29 sin ^/2,  if  v  denote  the  length  of  OA,  Thus,  the  change  of  the 
velocity  v  in  the  interval  in  which  the  angle  6  is  turned  tlm)ugh  by 
the  direction  of  motion  is  a  velocity  2i7sin^/2,  inclined  at  an  angle 
ir/2  +  B/2  (the  supplement  of  OAB)  to  the  positive  direction  of  the 
initial  velocity.  The  resultant  velocity  OB  is  unchanged  in  amount, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  different  velocity  from  OA, 

41.  Bxample.    Particle  moving  in  Circular  Path. — Take  now 
the  case  of  a  particle  moving  with  uniform  speed  round  a  circle,  and 
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draw  lines  OA^,  OA^,  OA^j  ...  from  any  point  0  in  the  direction  of 
the  velocities  at  successive  points  P,,  Pg,  P^y  ...  in  the  circle,  and  all 
of  the  same  length,  that  expressing  the  speed  of  the  particle.  The 
extremities  Jj,  -4,,  A^  lie  on  a  circle.  The  chords  A^A^,  A^^  ... 
represent  the  changes  of  velocity  in  the  successive  intervals. 

For  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  period  of  revolution  of  the 
point  round  the  circular  path,  as  from  Pj  to  P^  the  velocity  changes 
in  direction  through  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  from  0-4,  to  OA^. 
To  the  velocity  OJj  at  the  beginning  of  the  interval  there  has  been 
added  a  velocity  A^A^  of  amount  2t78in45°,  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
135°  with  the  positive  directions  of  the  initial  and  final  velocities  as 
shown  in  the  right-hand  diagram  of  Fig.  21. 

After  an  interval  of  half  the  period  of  revolution,  the  velocity 
has  been  reversed  in  direction ;  that  is  to  say,  in  that  interval  a 
velocity  2v  in  the  direction  opposed  to  the  original  velocity  has  been 
generated. 

Fig.  22. 


These  examples  may  help,  to  correct  the  ordinary  impression  of 
the  beginner  in  dynamics,  that  when  a  particle  moves  with  unvary- 
ing speed  in  a  circle,  the  velocity  of  the  particle  does  not  undergo 
change. 

42.  Hodograph. — If  a  particle  move  in  any  path,  whether  a  plane 
curve,  or  a  curve  in  space,  and  P,,  P,,  ...  (Fig.  22)  be  successive  posi- 
tions of  the  particle,  and  lines  OA^,  OA^,  ...  be  drawn  from  a  chosen 
point  0,  in  the  pix)per  directions  and  of  the  proper  lengths  to  repre- 
sent the  velocities  at  Pi,  P^y  ...  respectively,  the  points  -4,,  -4,,  ... 
will,  if  the  motion  vary  continuously,  lie  on  a  curve  of  continuous 
curvature,  which  will  be  fully  specified  when  the  motion  in  the  path 
is  known.  This  curve  is  called  the  hodograph  of  the  motion  of  the 
particle,  and  is  of  great  importance  in  discussions  of  the  kinematics 
of  a  particle.*  Examples  of  its  use  will  be  given  later  when  the 
subject  of  acceleration  has  been  dealt  with. 

43.  Simple  Harmonic  Motion. — Returning  now  to  the  example 
of  §  39,  for  which  (23)  gives  the  displacement,  let  -4-4',  BF  be  per- 
pendicular diameters  of  a  circle,  of  radius  a  and  centre  0,  and  let  P 
be  a  point  on  the  circumference  which  moves  with  uniform  speed 
round  the  circle  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  Let  p  be  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  point  P  on  the  diameter  AA', 
Then  as  P  moves  round  the  circle  from  A  to  By  p  moves  from  AtoO; 

*  The  name  is  due  to  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  who  invented  and  made 
great  use  of  the  hodograph,  especially  in  the  discussion  of  elliptic  motion. 
It  had,  however,  previously  been  discovered  and  used  by  Mobius,  Mechanik 
des  HimmeU,  %22  (1843). 
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as  P  moves  from  B  through  A'  toR^p  moves  from  0  along  the  diameter 
to  A'  and  back  to  0;  and  as  P  returns  from  B'  to  A,  p  moves 
from  0  ix)  A,  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  P  has  a  velocity  which 
may  be  regarded  as  compounded 
of  two  simultaneous  velocities, 
one  parallel  to  the  radius  OA, 
and  one  perpendicular  to  OA. 
The  former  of  these  is  the  velocity 
with  which  the  line  pP  is  ad- 
vancing perpendicularly  to  itself, 
the  other  that  at  which  pP  is 
shortening  or  lengthening.  For 
example  for  the  position  of  P 
shown  in  Fig.  28,  the  velocities 
are  one  from  A  to  0,  and  another 
from  ptoP,  The  former  is  the 
velocity  of  the  line  pP  from  A 
to  Of  the  other  is  the  rate  at 
which  pP  is  lengthening,  that  is  at  which  P  is  moving  away  from 
the  line  AA\ 

Let  now  in  Fig.  23  CP,  which  is  in  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  point  in  the  circle  when  it  is  at  P,  represent,  on  a  proper  scale, 
the  velocity  of  P,  namely  v,  then  Cp  will,  on  the  same  scale,  repre- 
sent the  velocity  of  p.  But  (dealing  in  what  follows  only  with 
numerical  magnitudes)  we  have  Cp=  CPeiapPC  =  CPsinpOP.  If 
a  be  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  » the  angular  velocity 
of  the  radius  OP  (which  also,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  turning  line  CP  along  which  the  point  P  is  moving),  the  length 
of  CP,  that  is,  the  magnitude  of  v,  is  aa>.  Also  the  angle  pOP  is  the 
angle  turned  through  from  the  instant  at  which  P  was  at  A,  Let 
that  instant  be  the  zero  of  reckoning  for  t,  then  Z  pOP  =  at.     Thus 


i=  — a<»sino»^. 


(25) 


This  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  expression  given  in  (24)  (§  39)  if 
we  put  »  =  n.  Thus  we  have  the  interpretation  of  7»  as  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  circular  motion  by  which  that  of  p  is  defined.  The 
value  of  8  given  in  (23)  is  Op  of  Fig,  23,  which  clearly  is  aooBpOP, 

The  motion  of  p  here  defined  is  of  great  importance,  and  is  gene- 
raUy  called  simple  harmonic  motion.  The  time  taken  by  the  point 
P  to  move  once  round  the  auxiliary  circle  is  called  the  period  of  the 
motion;  clearly  its  value  is  2ir/n,  This  is  usually  denoted  by  T, 
The  reciprocal  l/T  of  the  period,  that  is,  the  number  of  periods  per 
second,  is  called  iAiefreqiiency  of  the  motion. 

If  instead  of  reckoning  the  time  from  the  instant  at  which  P  is 
at  A  (Fig.  23)  as  zero,  we  reckon  it  from  the  instant  at  which  P  is  at 
Q  say,  then  the  angle  POQ  is  now  »t.  Denoting  AOQ  by  e,  we  have 
pOP  =  <ot^e,  and  the  equations  for  8  and  ^  now  become 


8  ^  aco&(<ot  -  e) 


(26) 
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The  angle  c  is  called  the  epoch  of  the  motion.      If  measured  in  time 
it  is  e  /«. 

The  distance  OA^  that  is  a,  is  called  the  amplitude  of  the  motion. 

Fig.  24. 


Fig.  25. 


44.  Modes  of  producing  S.H.M. — There  are  various  modes  of 
realising  simple  harmonic  motion.     The  to-and-fro  motion  of  the 

cross-head  at  the  junction  of  the  piston-rod 
of  a  steam  engine  with  the  connecting-rod 
is  approximately  simple  harmonic,  if  the 
crank  runs  with  uniform  angular  velocity. 
This  it  nearly  does  if  the  speed  of  the  engine 
is  equalised  throughout  the  stroke  by  a  fly- 
wheel. The  motion  would  be  exactly  simple 
harmonic  if  the  connecting-rod  were  infi- 
nitely long.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Fig.  24,  in  which  the  radius  OB  is  sup- 
posed to  revolve  with  uniform  speed,  while 
the  extremity  A  of  the  rod  AB  moves  in  a 
straight  line.  The  point  A  would  clearly 
describe  simple  harmonic  motion  if  AB 
were  infinitely  long;  as  it  is,  the  varying 
inclination  of  ^^  to  the  line  in  which  A 
moves  is  considerable. 

An  arrangement  which  gives  an  accurate 
simple  harmonic  motion  is  ^own  in  Fig.  25. 
A  crank  represented  by  the  radius  OP  turns 
with  uniform  angular  velocity,  while  a  pin 
at  P  moves  along  a  slot,  the  successive 
positions  of  which  are  kept  parallel  to  one 
another  by  guides,  ui,  j?,  in  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  slot. 

The  up-and-down  motion  of  a  weight 
attached  to  a  spiral  spring  which  has  been 
elongated  beyond  the  equilibrium  position 
and  then  left  to  itself  is  very  nearly,  if 
not  perfectly  simple  harmonic.  So  also  is 
the   backward-and-forward   motion  of    the 

prongs  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork. 

45.  Resolution  of  any  Periodic  Motion  to  S.H.M. — It  will  be 

shown  later  that  any  periodic  motion  whatever  may  be  resolved  into 
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simple  harmonic  motions  of  different  periods,  epochs,  and  amplitudes 
compounded  together.  On  this  fact  depends,  among  other  things, 
the  theory  of  musical  sounds,  and  their  analysis  by  the  ear  and 
resonators,  and  the  analysis  of  the  varying  height  of  the  tide,  into 
the  parts  due  to  the  various  tide-producing  constituents  of  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

46.  Acceleration.  —  We  now  consider  more  fully  change  of 
velocity  and  acceleration.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  change  which  the  velocity  sustains  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  rate  at  whi(£  it  is  changing  at  a  given  instant.  This 
distinction  is  important,  and  must  be  clearly  apprehended  at  the 
outset. 

Let  the  velocity  of  a  particle  at  a  given  instant  be  represented  by 
OAf  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  interval  of  time  be  represented  1^ 
OB,  then,  as  we  have  explained  above,  the  change  of  velocity  whidi 

Fig.  26. 


has  taken  place  in  the  interval  is  represented  by  AB,  The  change 
may  conceivably  have  taken  place  in  any  steps,  Aa,  cU),  bB  (Fig.  26), 
the  resultant  or  total  change  is  still  AB,  Let  r  be  the  interval  of 
time  in  which  AB  has  grown  up,  then  we  define  the  ratio  AB/r  as 
tiie  avefnge  acoderaiion  during  the  interval. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  ratio  as  stated,  like  that  by  which 
velocity  has  been  defined  above,  transcends  the  ordinary  arithmetical 
signification  of  a  ratio,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  denoted  by  it  has 
direction,  namely,  that  of  AB, 

We  shall  suppose  now  that  the  velocity  changes  continuously, 
that  is  suffers  sudden  change  neither  of  direction  nor  of  amount. 
The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  any  interval  of  time  is  then  per- 
fectly de^ite.  This  amounts  to  assuming  that  at  each  instant  of 
time  the  rate  of  turning  of  the  line  speofied  above  (§  29),  along 
which  the  particle  is  supposed  to  be  moving  at  each  instant,  and  the 
rate  of  motion  of  the  particle  along  it,  are  both  quite  definite  and 
continuously  vary. 

47.  Measure  of  Acceleration  defined.  —  To  define  then  the 
acceleration  at  a  given  instant,  let  an  interval  of  time  r  be  taken 
including  the  instant,  and  let  it  be  found  that  AB/r  for  that  interval 
can  be  brought  as  near  a  determinate  limit  as  we  please  by  taking  r 
sufficiently  nearly  equal  to  zero ;  that  limiting  value  is  the  accelera- 
tion at  the  instant. 
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ThiB  definition  assumes  that  such  a  limiting  value  exists,  and  it 
is  essential  that  this  assumption  should  be  mentioned.  For  let, 
during  a  certain  interval  of  time,  velocity  be  continually  generated 
in  the  direction  AG  (Fig.  27),  and  then  let  the  direction  of  change 
alter  suddenly  to  CB^  and  endure  for  another  interval  If  then  we 
took  a  short  interval  of  time  which  the  instant  of  change  of  direction 
from  AC  \o  GB  divides  into  two  parts,  we  should  get  ah  for  the 
direction  of  the  acceleration  at  the  instant  of  change,  and  that  direc- 
tion would  entirely  depend  on  the  ratio  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
interval^  in  the  limit  when  it  is  taken  infinitely  short,  and  would. not 
be  definite  at  all.  We  could,  of  course,  define  the  acceleration  for  an 
instant  infinitely  near  the  instant  of  change,  before  it  or  after  it ; 
for  tiie  former  it  would  be  along  AG,  for  the  latter  along  GB.  The 
acceleration  (U  the  instant  of  change  itself  would  have  no  meaning 
if  the  change  of  direction  of  velocity  at  C  were  perfectly  sudden. 

FIG.  27. 


It  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  existence  of  such  cases  as  this,  or 
to  divide  the  whole  interval  of  change  into  parts,  to  any  element  of 
each  of  which  the  definition  can  be  applied,  and  take  account  of  the 
sudden  changes,  if  any,  where  they  occur. 

48.  Acceleration  in  Path  is  Velocity  in  Hodograph. — It  is  now 
possible  to  exhibit  the  elegant  graphical  method  of  discussing  accele- 
ration which  the  hodograph  affords.  Let  a  line  OA  turn  round  the 
extremity  0  so  as  to  remain  always  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion 
of  the  particle  in  its  path,  and  change  in  length  so  as  always  to 
represent  the  amount  of  the  velocity.  The  point  A  will  then  trace 
out  the  hodograph  of  the  particle's  motion,  which  will,  as  explained 
above,  be  either  a  curve  of  continuous  curvature,  or  one  made  up  of 
parts  each  of  continuous  curvature. 

Now,  clearly,  from  the  definition  of  acceleration  given  above,  the 
rate  of  motion  of  A  in  the  hodograph  is  in  magnitude  and  direction 
precisely  the  acceleration  in  the  path,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  put, 
**  the  velocity  in  the  hodograph  is  the  acceleration  in  the  path."  For 
the  rate  of  motion  of  ^  is  to  be  finally  interpreted  as  an  acceleration. 
It  represents  the  rate  of  change  of  OA,  and  OA,  though  a  distance 
in  the  diagram,  represents  distance  travelled  per  unit  of  time,  that 
is  a  velocity.  The  rate  of  change  of  OA,  the  so-called  velocity  in  the 
hodograph,  is  thus  the  rate  of  change  of  velocity.  This  remark 
seems  necessary  to  obviate  the  difiiculty  which  beginners  seem  often 
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to  have  in  understanding  how  what  is  spoken  of  as  a  velocity  in  one 
curve  can  be  an  acceleration  in  another. 

49.  Examples  of  Hodograph. — ^We  now  consider  one  or  two 
simple  cases  of  the  hodograph. 

(1)  For  a  particle  moving  in  a  straight  line  with  uniform  velocity. 
The  hodograph  is  plainly  a  point,  the  outer  extremity  of  the  straight 
line  which  represents  the  velocity.     The  acceleration  is  zero. 

(2)  For  a  particle  moving  in  a  straight  line  with  varying  speed. 
The  hodograph  is  a  straight  line  in  the  same  direction. 

(3)  For  a  particle  moving  in  any  manner  under  the  action  of 
gravity  only.     In  this  case,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  direction  of  the 

Fio.  38. 


acceleration  is  always  vertical.  Thus,  imless  the  particle  like  a 
meteorite  traverses  an  extensive  path,  the  hodograph  is  a  straight 
line  drawn  in  the  vertical  direction. 

The  formation  of  the  hodogiaph  for  the  case  of  a  football  or  pro- 
jectile describing  a  parabolic  path,  is  shown  in  Fig.  28.  There  the 
velocities  after  equal  successive  intervals  of  time  are  shown  by  OAj 
OBy  OCy  ...,  for  which  the  vertical  steps  AB^  BC^  ...  are  all  equal, 
and  represent  the  equal  changes  of  vertical  velocity  which  gravity 
produces  in  those  intervals. 

50.  Path  of  a  Body  under  Constant  Acceleration.  Theory  of 
Unresisted  Projectile. — That  the  path  of  a  body  moving  with 
uniform  acceleration  is  a  parabola  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  facts 
that  the  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  acceleration  remains  constant 
in  magnitude  and  direction,  while  equal  increments  of  velocity  in 
the  direction  of  the  acceleration  are  produced  in  equal  successive 
intervals  of  time.  To  fix  the  ideas  we  take  the  equivalent  case  of  a 
free  unresisted  projectile,  under  the  action  of  gravity,  which  we 
suppose  to  produce  a  constant  downward  acceleration.     The  lines 

OAy  OB^ in  Fig.  28,  represent  the  directions  of  motion  in  this 

case,  that  is  the  tangents  to  the  path,  after  successive  equal  intervals 
of  time ;  in  other  words,  the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  vertical 
ordinates  which  are  at  successive  equal  horizontal  distances  apart. 
Thus,  if  ;>  be  the  tangent  of  the  angle,  MP1\  6  say,  of  Fig.  2S\  which 
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the  directioii  of  motion  makes  at  any  instant  with  the  horizontal, 
then  p  =p^  -  ca  where  p^  is  the  value  of  the  tangent  at  a  point  P^ 
on  the  curve  which  is  the  position  at  any  chosen  instant  of  reckoning. 
But  if  t^  be  the  horizontal  velocity  and  v  the  vertical  velocity  of  the 
particle  at  the  point  P  where  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the 
direction  of  motion  to  the  horizontal  is  p  we  have 

«  =  —  =  -?-  -5 . 

u     u       u 

But  v^-v  is  the  change  of  vertical  velocity  effected  in  time  tf 
and  this  is  ^,  if  ^  be  the  downward  acceleration  due  to  gravity. 
Thus  a  =  g/u.  If  a;  be  the  horizontal  distance  of  P  from  P^  we 
have  X  =  ut^  and  t  =  x/u.     Thus  we  get 

That  is  the  change  of  tan  6  is  directly  proportional  to  the  change  of 
abscissa  of  the  curve.  This  is  well  known  to  be  a  property  of  the 
parabola. 

The  equation  of  the  curve  can  be  found  as  follows.  In  any  time 
t  from  the  instant  of  projection  (with  velocities  u,  v,  say)  the  particle 
has  travelled  a  distance  x  —  ut  horizontally  and  a  distance  vt  —  igl^ 
vertically  upwards  (§§  38,  90).  We  shall  denote  this  by  -  y,  so  tnat 
y  is  taken  positive  when  measured  downwards.  Replacing  t  in  this 
expression  by  x/u  we  obtain 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve. 

If  the  point  of  projection  be  the  highest  point  the  velocity  of 
projection  must  be  te,  and  v  —  0.  Thus  the  equation  of  the  curve 
becomes 

2'  =  i^-  (28') 

The  equation  of  the  curve  can  also  be  found  by  remembering  that 
p  =  —  dy/dx,  and  integiuting  the  equation 

dy      a 
dx     U^ 

The  integral  is 

where  C  is  a  constant  which  must  be  zero  if  y  is  measured  from  the 
highest  point  of  the  curve. 

Since  (28')  gives  for  any  possible  value  of  y  two  values  of  x, 
which  are  numerically  equal  but  of  opposite  signs,  it  is  evident  that 
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the  carre  is  STminetned  wJboaX  the  line  JLB  {Tig,  2$')  dnwn  per- 
pendicular to  the  (hGnnntml)  tangent  ml  J.  This  Lne  is  aJkd  the 
ozif  of  the  curve. 

The  resohuit  vekntr  at  any  distance  y  helow  the  higiwutf  point 
is  Ji^'-^pH^),  sinee  gi  is  the  vertical  velocitT  acquired  in  the  £all 
frain  that  point.  Hence  denoting  the  lesahaant  Tidodtr  far  F.  and 
taking  account  of  y  =  ^^f^,  we  have 

Tims  r  is  the  Tekntj  that  vwild  be  acquired  far  a  pardde  in 
falling  under  uniform  dovnvmid  aceelention  g  through  a  distance 
y  ^  k'  2^.  that  is  in  falling  to  the  point  x,  y  in  ^be  cnrre  from  a  hori- 
xontal  line  CD  in  its  plane  at  a  di^aance  «^  ^  abore  the  highest 
points 

It  may  easihr  be  Tcrified  by  the  reader  that  if  a  point  F  on  the 
axis  of  thecurreat  a  distance ir^  belov the higheBt  point  betaken, 
the  Terdeal  distance  of  any  point  P  on  the  curre  from  the  straight  line 
CD  is  equal  to  the  distance  PFj  and  that  if  F  be  the  resultant 
vekntrat  P 

PF=  n  iy. 


CD  is  called  the  dindtrixdt  the  cnrre  and  F  it&yi 

We  hape  evidently  m=  FoqsO.  r=  FsinO:  and  as  the  paitide 
moves  freely  under  the  action  of  giavity.  F  and  6  both  vary  to 
that  FcosO  remains  constant.  Tliis  mav  be  contrastad  vith  the 
fact)  which  will  be  noticed  again  later,  that  if  a  paitide  be  guided 
by  a  curve  so  as  to  travel  under  gimiili  from  one  given  pant  to 
another  at  a  lower  level  in  the  sixMtest  time,  the  cvxrve  (which  lieo 
wholly  in  the  vertical  plane  throogb  tiie  two  points)  fulfils  the 
condition  (oos0)  F=oaDStant. 

Let  I  be  the  time  of  flight  of  a  pardc^,  that  is  the  inlierral  betweex:* 
the  partide*s  leaving  any  levd  and  rx&  retnirn  to  the  aan^e  leveL  and  F 
the  velocity  of  projection,  then  t  —  {^  F<diiC>)  p;  the  range  i«  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane  through  the  point  of  proJ€C!tion  is  given  by 

y  9 

This  is  dearlv  a  maTrmum  when  ftl^v^.  or(^  =  s-l. 

For  a  given  range  E  other  iIuld  the  tnaxiwinTO  there  are  evidentJ y 
two  values  of  0  given  by  this  €iqua.tion.  For  if  r  4  —  a  be  a  value  of 
6  which  satisfies  the  equatkai.  r  4  *  a  miist  cQearly  be  aiKfther.  ednce 
these  two  values  make  up  «-  if. 

In  order  to  find  the  dirextian  in  wLkh  a  pardcLe  must  be  jAXijkcsued 
from  a  given  point  P^  with  a  given  epeed  F,  in  order  that  it  iw^y 
pass  through  another  given  point  (/  <do>c  neoesBariJy  on  the  toune 
level),  it  is  to  be  noticed,  fino.  that  the  path  must  be  in  the  verticsi] 
plane  through  the  two  podnts,  and  that  PF  and  QF  must  be  e(|ual  to 
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the  distances  of  P  and  Q  respectively  from  the  directrix.  But  the 
distance  PF  is  fixed  by  the  value  of  T,  and  is  V^j^g.  If  the 
ordinates  of  P  and  Qhe  y  and  y'  respectively,  the  distance  of  Q  from 
the  directrix  is  V^I2g  -{y-  y').  The  distance  QF  is  also  fixed  and 
has  this  value. 

If  now  the  inclination  0  of  the  direction  of  T  to  the  horizontal  be 
varied  F  moves  on  a  circle  of  radius  V^/2g  round  P  as  centre.  Let 
this  circle  be  described  and  also  a  circle  with  QF  as  radius.  These 
two  circles,  if  there  is  a  solution,  will  intersect  in  two  points,  which 
may  of  course  coincide.  These  points  are  the  foci  of  two  parabolic 
patiis  by  which  the  particle,  projected  as  stated  from  P,  will  reach  Q. 
If  the  two  points  coincide  there  is  only  one  possible  path.  If  the 
circles  do  not  intersect  there  is  no  solution. 

Fig.  29. 


51.  Acceleration  of  a  Particle  moving  in  a  Circular  Path. — For 
a  particle  which  describes  a  circle  with  imiform  speed,  clearly  the 
hodograph  is  another  circle,  each  radius  of  which  represents  the 
speed  of  the  particle  at  a  particular  instant.  Let  (Fig.  29)  the  circle 
of  centre  C  and  radius  r  represent  the  path,  that  of  centre  0  the 
hodograph,  the  radius  of  which  is  the  speed  in  the  path.  Let  the 
radius  OA  of  the  hodograph  represent  the  velocity  of  the  particle 
when  in  the  position  P,  and  a  denote  the  rate  of  motion  of  the 
point  A,  The  two  points  P  and  A  must  describe  the  circles  in  the 
same  time,  since  OA  must  always  remain  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P, 
that  is  perpendicular  to  CP.  But  2?rr  being  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  the  time  of  describing  it  by  /*  is  2?r?7^%  ^^^  similarly  the 
time  of  description  of  the  hodograph  is  ^irvja^  and  these  give  the 
equation  2 wr/v  =  2 IT v/o;  or. 


a  =  ^.  (29) 


This  gives  the  amount  of  a.  As  to  its  direction,  it  is  that  of  the 
tangent  to  the  hodograph  at  A  ;  that  is,  the  acceleration  of  P  is  from 
P  toward  (7,  the  centre  of  the  path. 

Equation  (29)  may  be  put  into  other  convenient  forms  by  using 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  radius  C/*,  and  the  period  of  revolution. 
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Thus  if  «  be  the  angalar  velocity,  and  T  the  period,  we  have  r  =  ei>9*, 
and  T=  2ir/«».     Thus  (29)  becomes 

a  =  r^'  =  ^r.  (29) 

That  the  acceleration  in  this  case  has  a  finite  value  tr/r,  and  is 
directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  circular  path,  are  results  which 
give  much  trouble  to  students  who  have  conceived  hitherto  accelera- 
tion only  as  affecting  a  body  moving  continually  in  a  straight  line, 
for  example,  a  body  falling  under  the  action  of  gravity ;  and  their 
ideas  having  been  prematurely  fixed  by  this  imp^ect  treatment  of 
the  subject,  they  ask  how  a  body  can  be  continually  accelerated 
towards  the  centre  of  the  path  while  its  velocity  remains  unchanged. 
The  fallacy  lies  in  supposing  the  velocity  to  be  unaltered.  The 
velocity  is  continually  undergoing  change.  In  describing  any  por- 
tion of  the  circular  path,  the  particle  has  the  direction  of  its  velocity 
altered  through  the  angle  between  the  radii  drawn  to  the  extremities 
of  that  portion  of  the  circle.  If  the  portion,  for  example,  be  half  the 
circle,  the  velocity,  so  far  from  remaining  the  same,  has  actually  been 
reversed.  The  change  in  any  interval  is  the  integral  effect  of  the 
oentreward  acceleration  during  the  interval. 

We  shall  see  presently  (§  55)  that  when  a  particle  moves  in  any 
curved  path,  it  has  in  general  at  each  point  an  acceleration  in  the 
line  of  motion,  and  an  acceleration  of  amount  t^jR  towards  the  centre 
of  curvature  for  that  point  of  the  path,  where  v  is  the  speed  of  the 
particle  at  the  point,  and  R  is  the  length  of  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature. 

52.  Elliptic  Motion. — ^We  shall  consider  later  the  hodograph  of 
a  particle  moving  in  an  elliptic  path  with  an  acceleration  always 
directed  towards  one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  and  varying  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  radius  drawn  from  the  focus  to  the 
particle.  This  is  the  case  of  the  undisturbed  motion  of  a  small 
satellite  round  a  primaiy  body  attracting  the  satellite  according  to 
the  known  law  of  gravitational  attraction.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
this  case  also  the  hodograph  is  a  circle,  and  that  the  origin  0,  from 
which  the  lines  representing  the  velocities  are  drawn,  is  an  eccentric 
point. 

53.  Acceleration  in  S.H.M.  Analytical  Formnls  for  S.H.M. 
— We  may  now  resume  the  consideration  of  the  particle  describing 
simple  harmonic  motion,  and  investigate  its  acceleration.  Just  as 
the  point  p  (Fig.  23,  §  43)  has  at  each  instant  the  velocity  which  P 
has  along  the  diameter  AA\  so  it  has  also  the  acceleration  of  P  in 
the  same  direction.  But  the  total  acceleration  of  P  is  from  P 
towards  O,  and  is  of  amount  «V.  The  component  of  this  along  A  0 
is  of  amount  tarrcoBPOp,  and  this  is  the  acceleration  of  p,  which 
thus  is  directed  towards  0,  But  r cos  POp  is  the  displacement  Op, 
and  the  acceleration  of  /» is  thus  the  product  of  «'  into  the  displace- 
ment, and  is  directed  towards  the  fixed  point  0.     The  acceleration 
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the  distances  of  P  and  Q  respectively  from  the  directrix.  But  the 
distance  PF  is  fixed  by  the  value  of  T,  and  is  V^j^g.  If  the 
ordinates  of  P  and  Qhe  y  and  y'  respectively,  the  distance  of  Q  from 
the  directrix  is  V^I2g  -{y-  y').  The  distance  QF  is  also  fixed  and 
has  this  value. 

If  now  the  inclination  B  of  the  direction  of  T  to  the  horizontal  be 
varied  F  moves  on  a  circle  of  radius  V^I2g  round  P  as  centre.  Let 
this  circle  be  described  and  also  a  circle  with  QF  as  radius.  These 
two  circles,  if  there  is  a  solution,  will  intersect  in  two  points,  which 
may  of  course  coincide.  These  points  are  the  foci  of  two  parabolic 
patiis  by  which  the  particle,  projected  as  stated  from  P,  will  reach  Q. 
If  the  two  points  coincide  there  is  only  one  possible  path.  If  the 
circles  do  not  intersect  there  is  no  solution. 

Fig.  29. 


51.  Acceleration  of  a  Particle  moving  in  a  Circular  Path. — For 
a  particle  which  describes  a  circle  with  imiform  speed,  clearly  the 
hodograph  is  another  circle,  each  radius  of  which  represents  the 
speed  of  the  particle  at  a  particular  instant.  Let  (Fig.  20)  the  circle 
of  centre  C  and  radius  r  represent  the  path,  that  of  centre  0  the 
hodograph,  the  radius  of  which  is  the  speed  in  the  path.  Let  the 
radius  OA  of  the  hodograph  represent  the  velocity  of  the  particle 
when  in  the  position  P,  and  a  denote  the  rate  of  motion  of  the 
point  A,  The  two  points  P  and  A  must  describe  the  circles  in  the 
same  time,  since  OA  must  always  remain  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P, 
that  is  perpendicular  to  CP.  But  2?rr  being  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  the  time  of  describing  it  by  P  is  27rr/t7,  and  similarly  the 
time  of  description  of  the  hodograph  is  2?rv/a,  and  these  give  the 
equation  27rr/v  =  2wv/o ;  or, 

(29) 


a  =  — . 
r 


This  gives  the  amount  of  a.  As  to  its  direction,  it  is  that  of  the 
tangent  to  the  hodograph  at  A  ;  that  is,  the  acceleration  of  P  is  from 
P  toward  C,  the  centre  of  the  path. 

Equation  (29)  may  be  put  into  other  convenient  forms  by  using 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  radius  CPj  and  the  period  of  revolution. 
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Thus  if  CO  be  the  angular  velocity,  and  T  the  period,  we  have  v  =  v>r, 
and  T»  2ir/».     Thus  (29)  becomes 

„  =  r«»  =  ^r.  (29') 

That  the  acceleration  in  this  case  has  a  finite  value  v^/r,  and  is 
directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  circular  path,  are  results  which 
give  much  trouble  to  students  who  have  conceived  hitherto  accelera- 
tion only  as  affecting  a  body  moving  continually  in  a  straight  line, 
for  example,  a  body  falling  under  the  action  of  gravity  ;  and  their 
ideas  having  been  prematurely  fixed  by  this  imperfect  treatment  of 
the  subject,  they  ask  how  a  body  can  be  continually  accelerated 
towards  the  centre  of  the  path  while  its  velocity  remains  unchanged. 
The  fallacy  lies  in  supposing  the  velocity  to  be  unaltered.  The 
velocity  is  continually  undergoing  change.  In  describing  any  por- 
tion of  the  circular  path,  the  particle  has  the  direction  of  its  velocity 
altered  through  the  angle  between  the  radii  drawn  to  the  extremities 
of  that  portion  of  the  circle.  If  the  portion,  for  example,  be  half  the 
circle,  the  velocity,  so  far  from  remaining  the  same,  has  actually  been 
reversed.  The  change  in  any  interval  is  the  integral  effect  of  the 
centreward  acceleration  during  the  interval. 

We  shall  see  presently  (§  55)  that  when  a  particle  moves  in  any 
curved  path,  it  has  in  general  at  each  point  an  acceleration  in  the 
line  of  motion,  and  an  acceleration  of  amount  t^jR  towards  the  centre 
of  curvature  for  that  point  of  the  path,  where  v  is  the  speed  of  the 
particle  at  the  point,  and  R  is  tiie  length  of  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature. 

52.  Elliptic  Motion. — ^We  shaU  consider  later  the  hodograph  of 
a  particle  moving  in  an  elliptic  path  with  an  acceleration  always 
directed  towards  one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  and  varying  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  radius  drawn  from  the  focus  to  the 
particle.  This  is  the  case  of  the  undisturbed  motion  of  a  small 
satellite  round  a  primary  body  attracting  the  satellite  according  to 
the  known  law  of  gravitational  attraction.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
this  case  also  the  hodograph  is  a  circle,  and  that  the  origin  0,  from 
which  the  lines  representing  the  velocities  are  drawn,  is  an  eccentric 
point. 

53.  Acceleration  in  S.H.M.  Analytical  Formal®  for  S.H.M. 
— ^We  may  now  resume  the  consideration  of  the  particle  describing 
simple  harmonic  motion,  and  investigate  its  acceleration.  Just  as 
the  point  p  (Fig.  23,  §  43)  has  at  each  instant  the  velocity  which  F 
has  along  the  diameter  AA\  so  it  has  also  the  acceleration  of  P  in 
the  same  direction.  But  the  total  acceleration  of  P  is  from  P 
towards  0,  and  is  of  amoiint  a>V.  The  component  of  this  along  A  0 
is  of  amount  »^r cob  POp,  and  this  is  the  acceleration  of  p,  which 
thus  is  directed  towards  0.  But  rcosPOp  is  the  displacement  Op^ 
and  the  acceleration  o(  p  is  thus  the  product  of  a>^  into  the  displace- 
ment, and  is  directed  towards  the  fixed  poin^  0.     The  acceleration 
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draw  lines  OA^^  OA,,  OA^,  ...  from  any  point  0  in  the  direction  of 
the  velocities  at  successive  points  Pj,  P^  P„  ...  in  the  cirde,  and  all 
of  the  same  length,  that  expressing  the  speed  of  the  particle.  The 
extremities  ii,,  A,,  A^  lie  on  a  circle.  The  chords  A^A.,  ^Av  ••• 
represent  the  changes  of  velocity  in  the  successive  intervals. 

For  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  period  of  revolution  of  the 
point  round  the  circular  path,  as  from  P^  to  P^  the  velocity  changes 
in  direction  through  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  from  OA^  to  OA^, 
To  the  velocity  OA^  at  the  beginning  of  the  interval  there  hajs  been 
added  a  velocity  A^A^  of  amount  2t?sin45°,  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
135°  with  the  positive  directions  of  the  initial  and  final  velocities  as 
shown  in  the  right-hand  diagram  of  Fig.  21. 

After  an  interval  of  half  the  period  of  revolution,  the  velocity 
has  been  reversed  in  direction ;  that  is  to  say,  in  that  interval  a 
velocity  2v  in  the  direction  opposed  to  the  original  velocity  has  been 
generated. 

Fig.  22. 


These  examples  may  help  to  correct  the  ordinary  impression  of 
the  beginner  in  dynamics,  that  when  a  particle  moves  with  unvary- 
ing speed  in  a  circle,  the  velocity  of  the  particle  does  not  undergo 

change. 

42.  Hodograph. — If  a  particle  move  in  any  path,  whether  a  plane 
curve,  or  a  curve  in  space,  and  Pj,  P,,  ...  (Fig.  22)  be  successive  posi- 
tions of  the  particle,  and  lines  OA^^  OA^^  ...  be  drawn  from  a  chosen 
point  Of  in  the  proper  directions  and  of  the  proper  lengths  to  repre- 
sent the  velocities  at  P^  P^y  ...  respectively,  the  points  .4,,  A^  ... 
will,  if  the  motion  vary  continuously,  lie  on  a  curve  of  continuous 
curvature,  which  will  be  fully  specified  when  the  motion  in  the  path 
i.s  known.  This  curve  is  called  the  hodograph  of  the  motion  of  the 
particle,  and  is  of  great  importance  in  discussions  of  the  kinematics 
of  a  particle.*  Examples  of  its  use  will  be  given  later  when  the 
subject  of  acceleration  nas  been  dealt  with. 

43.  Simple  Hannonic  Motion. — Returning  now  to  the  example 
of  §  39,  for  which  (23)  gives  the  displacement,  let  AA\  BB  be  per- 
pendicular diameters  of  a  circle,  of  mdius  a  and  centre  0,  and  let  P 
be  a  point  on  the  circumference  which  moves  with  uniform  speed 
round  the  circle  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  Let  p  be  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  point  P  on  the  diameter  AA' , 
Then  as  P  moves  round  the  circle  from  ^  to  -B,  p  moves  from  u4  to  O  / 

*  The  name  is  due  to  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  who  invented  and  made 
great  use  of  the  hodograph,  especially  in  the  discussion  of  elliptic  motion. 
It  had,  however,  previously  been  discovered  and  used  by  Mobius,  Mechanik 
defHimmels,%  22  {lUS). 
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as  P  moves  from  B  through  A*  to  B',p  moves  from  0  along  the  diameter 
to  A'  and  back  to  0;  and  as  P  returns  from  R  to  A,  p  moves 
from  0  to  A.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  P  has  a  velocity  which 
may  be  regarded  as  compounded 
of  two  simultaneous  velocities, 
one  parallel  to  the  radius  OA, 
and  one  perpendicular  to  OA. 
The  former  of  these  is  the  velocity 
with  which  the  line  pP  is  ad- 
vancing perpendicularly  to  itself, 
the  other  diat  at  which  pP  is 
shortening  or  lengthening.  For 
example  for  the  position  of  P 
shown  in  Fig.  28,  the  velocities 
are  one  from  A  to  0,  and  another 
from  pto  P.  The  former  is  the 
velocity  of  the  line  pP  from  A 
to  0,  the  other  is  the  rate  at 
which  pP  is  lengthening,  that  is  at  which  P  is  moving  away  from 
the  line  A  A', 

Let  now  in  Fig.  23  CP,  which  is  in  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  point  in  the  circle  when  it  is  at  P,  represent,  on  a  proper  scale, 
the  velocity  of  P,  namely  v,  then  Cp  will,  on  the  same  scale,  repre- 
sent the  velocity  of  p.  But  (dealing  in  what  follows  only  with 
numerical  magnitudes)  we  have  Cp=  CPeiapPC  =^  CPainpOP,  If 
a  be  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  » the  angular  velocity 
of  the  radius  OP  (which  also,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  turning  line  CP  along  which  the  point  P  is  moving),  the  length 
of  CP,  that  is,  the  magnitude  of  v,  is  a».  Also  the  angle  pOP  is  the 
angle  turned  through  from  the  instant  at  which  P  was  at  A,  Let 
that  instant  be  the  zero  of  reckoning  for  t,  then  z  pOP  =  »t.     Thus 


i=  —  aflasinoo^. 


(25) 


This  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  expression  given  in  (24)  (§  39)  if 
we  put  <o  =  n.  Thus  we  have  the  interpretation  of  n  as  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  circular  motion  by  which  that  of  /?  is  defined.  The 
value  of  8  given  in  (23)  is  Op  of  Fig.  23,  which  clearly  is  aooBpOP, 

The  motion  of  p  here  defined  is  of  great  importance,  and  is  gene- 
rally called  simple  harmonic  motion.  The  time  taken  by  the  point 
P  to  move  once  round  the  auxiliary  circle  is  called  the  period  of  the 
motion;  clearly  its  value  is  27r/n.  This  is  usually  denoted  by  T. 
The  reciprocal  1/T  of  the  period,  that  is,  the  number  of  periods  per 
second,  is  called  the  frequency  of  the  motion. 

If  instead  of  reckoning  the  time  from  the  instant  at  which  P  in 
at  A  (Fig.  23)  as  zero,  we  reckon  it  from  the  instant  at  which  P  is  at 
Q  say,  then  the  angle  POQ  is  now  at  Denoting  AOQ  by  e,  we  have 
pOP  =  <Dt  —  €,  and  the  equations  for  8  and  ^  now  become 


9sacos(a><-e) 


(26) 


34 
and 
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*=  —  a>asill(a)<-e).  ^      ' 

The  angle  c  is  called  the  epoch  of  the  motion.      If  measured  in  time 
it  is  €  /». 

The  distance  OA,  that  is  a,  is  called  the  amplitude  of  the  motion. 

Fig.  24. 


Fig.  25. 


44.  Modes  of  producing  S.HJM[. — There  are  various  modes  of 
realising  simple  harmonic  motion.     The  to-and-fro  motion  of  the 

cross-head  at  the  junction  of  the  piston-rod 
of  a  steam  engine  with  the  connecting-rod 
is  approximately  simple  harmonic,  if  the 
crank  runs  with  uniform  angular  velocity. 
This  it  nearly  does  if  the  speed  of  the  engine 
is  equalised  throughout  the  stroke  by  a  fly- 
wheel. The  motion  would  be  exactly  simple 
harmonic  if  the  connecting-rod  were  infi- 
nitely long.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Fig.  24,  in  which  the  radius  OB  is  sup- 
posed to  revolve  with  uniform  speed,  while 
the  extremity  A  of  the  rod  AB  moves  in  a 
straight  line.  The  point  A  would  clearly 
describe  simple  harmonic  motion  if  AB 
were  infinitely  long ;  as  it  is,  the  varying 
inclination  of  ^J^  to  the  line  in  which  A 
moves  is  considerable. 

An  arrangement  which  gives  an  accurate 
simple  harmonic  motion  is  shown  in  Fig.  25. 
A  crank  represented  by  the  radius  OP  turns 
with  uniform  angular  velocity,  while  a  pin 
at  P  moves  along  a  slot,  the  successive 
positions  of  which  are  kept  parallel  to  one 
another  by  guides.  A,  B,in  &  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  slot. 

The  up-and-down  motion  of  a  weight 
attached  to  a  spiral  spring  which  has  been 
elongated  beyond  the  equilibrium  position 
and  then  left  to  itself  is  very  nearly,  if 
not  perfectly  simple  harmonic.  So  also  is 
the  backward^nd-forward   motion  of   the 

prongs  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork. 

45.  Resolution  of  any  Periodic  Motion  to  S.H.M. — It  will  be 

shown  later  that  any  periodic  motion  whatever  may  be  resolved  into 


**•—.. 


u 


B 
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simple  harmonic  motions  of  different  periods,  epochs,  and  amplitudes 
compounded  together.  On  this  fact  depends,  among  other  things, 
the  theory  of  musical  sounds,  and  their  analysis  by  the  ear  and 
resonators,  and  the  analysis  of  the  varying  height  of  the  tide,  into 
the  parts  due  to  the  various  tide-producing  constituents  of  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

46.  Acceleration.  —  We  now  consider  more  fully  change  of 
velocity  and  acceleration.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  change  which  the  velocity  sustains  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  rate  at  whi(£  it  is  changing  at  a  given  instant.  This 
distinction  is  important,  and  must  be  clearly  apprehended  at  the 
outset. 

Let  the  velocity  of  a  particle  at  a  given  instant  be  represented  by 
OAf  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  interval  of  time  be  represented  by 
OBj  then,  as  we  have  explained  above,  the  change  of  velocity  whidi 

Fig.  26. 


has  taken  place  in  the  interval  is  represented  by  AB,  The  change 
may  conceivably  have  taken  place  in  any  steps,  Aa^  ab,  bB  (Fig.  26), 
the  resultant  or  total  change  is  still  AB,  Let  r  be  the  interval  of 
time  in  which  AB  has  grown  up,  then  we  define  the  ratio  AB/r  as 
the  average  acoderatian  during  the  interval. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  ratio  as  stated,  like  that  by  which 
velocity  has  been  defined  above,  transcends  the  ordinary  arithmetical 
signification  of  a  ratio,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  denoted  by  it  has 
direction,  namely,  that  of  AB, 

We  shall  suppose  now  that  the  velocity  changes  continuously, 
that  is  suffers  sudden  change  neither  of  direction  nor  of  amount. 
The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  any  interval  of  time  is  then  per- 
fectly definite.  This  amounts  to  assimiing  that  at  each  instant  of 
time  the  rate  of  turning  of  the  line  specified  above  (§  29),  along 
which  the  particle  is  supposed  to  be  moving  at  each  instant,  and  the 
rate  of  motion  of  the  particle  along  it,  are  both  quite  definite  and 
continuously  vary. 

47.  Measure  of  Acceleration  defined.  —  To  define  then  the 
acceleration  at  a  given  instant,  let  an  interval  of  time  r  be  taken 
including  the  instant,  and  let  it  be  found  that  AB/r  for  that  interval 
can  be  brought  as  near  a  determinate  limit  as  we  please  by  taking  r 
sufficiently  nearly  equal  to  zero ;  that  limiting  value  is  the  accelera- 
tion at  the  instant. 
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This  definition  assumes  that  such  a  limiting  value  exists,  and  it 
is  essential  that  this  assumption  should  be  mentioned.  For  let, 
during  a  certain  interval  of  time,  velocity  be  continually  generated 
in  the  direction  AG  {Fig.  27),  and  then  let  the  direction  of  change 
alter  suddenly  to  CB^  and  endure  for  another  interval  If  then  we 
took  a  short  interval  of  time  which  the  instant  of  change  of  direction 
from  AC  to  GB  divides  into  two  parts,  we  should  get  ah  for  the 
direction  of  the  acceleration  at  the  instant  of  change,  and  that  direc- 
tion would  entirely  depend  on  the  ratio  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
interval,  in  the  limit  when  it  is  taken  infinitely  short,  and  would. not 
be  definite  at  all.  We  could,  of  course,  define  the  acceleration  for  an 
instant  infinitely  near  the  instant  of  change,  before  it  or  after  it ; 
for  the  former  it  would  be  along  AG,  for  the  latter  along  GB.  The 
acceleration  <U  the  instant  of  diange  itself  would  have  no  meaning 
if  the  change  of  direction  of  velocity  at  G  were  perfectly  sudden. 

Fig.  27. 


It  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  existence  of  such  cases  as  this,  or 
to  divide  the  whole  interval  of  change  into  parts,  to  any  element  of 
each  of  which  the  definition  can  be  applied,  and  take  account  of  the 
sudden  changes,  if  any,  where  they  occur. 

48.  Acccderation  in  Path  is  Velocity  in  Hodograph. — It  is  now 
possible  to  exhibit  the  elegant  graphical  method  of  discussing  accele- 
ration which  the  hodograph  affords.  Let  a  line  OA  turn  round  the 
extremity  0  so  as  to  remain  always  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion 
of  the  particle  in  its  path,  and  change  in  length  so  as  always  to 
represent  the  amount  of  the  velocity.  The  point  A  will  then  trace 
out  the  hodograph  of  the  particle's  motion,  which  will,  as  explained 
above,  be  either  a  curve  of  continuous  curvature,  or  one  made  up  of 
parts  each  of  continuous  curvature. 

Now,  clearly,  from  the  definition  of  acceleration  given  above,  the 
rate  of  motion  of  ^  in  the  hodograph  is  in  magnitude  and  direction 
precisely  the  acceleration  in  the  path,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  put, 
**  the  velocity  in  the  hodograph  is  the  acceleration  in  the  path."  For 
the  rate  of  motion  of  ^  is  to  be  finally  interpreted  as  an  acceleration. 
It  represents  the  rate  of  change  of  OA,  and  OA,  though  a  distance 
in  the  diagram,  represents  distance  travelled  per  unit  of  time,  that 
is  a  velocity.  The  rate  of  change  of  OA,  the  scxaiUed  velocity  in  the 
hodograph,  is  thus  the  rate  of  change  of  velocity.  This  remark 
seems  necessary  to  obviate  the  difficulty  which  beginners  seem  often 
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to  have  in  understanding  how  what  is  spoken  of  as  a  velocity  in  one 
curve  can  be  an  acceleration  in  another. 

49.  Examples  of  HodograiKh. — We  now  consider  one  or  two 
simple  cases  of  the  hodograph. 

(1)  For  a  particle  moving  in  a  straight  line  with  uniform  velocity. 
The  hodograph  is  plainly  a  point,  the  outer  extremity  of  the  straight 
line  which  represents  the  velocity.     The  acceleration  is  zero. 

(2)  For  a  particle  moving  in  a  straight  line  with  varying  speed. 
The  hodograph  is  a  straight  line  in  the  same  direction. 

(8)  For  a  particle  moving  in  any  manner  under  the  action  of 
gravity  only.     In  this  case,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  direction  of  the 

Fig.  38. 


acceleration  is  always  vertical.  Thus,  unless  the  particle  like  a 
meteorite  traverses  an  extensive  path,  the  hodograph  is  a  straight 
line  drawn  in  the  vertical  direction. 

The  formation  of  the  hodograph  for  the  case  of  a  football  or  pro- 
jectile describing  a  parabolic  path,  is  shown  in  Fig.  28.  There  the 
velocities  after  equal  successive  intervals  of  time  are  shown  by  OA, 
OBy  OG,  ...,  for  which  the  vertical  steps  AB,  BG,  ...  are  all  equal, 
and  represent  the  equal  changes  of  vertical  velocity  which  gravity 
produces  in  those  intervals. 

50.  Path  of  a  Body  under  Constant  Acceleration.  Theory  of 
Unresisted  Projectile. — That  the  path  of  a  body  moving  with 
uniform  acceleration  is  a  parabola  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  facts 
that  the  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  acceleration  remains  constant 
in  magnitude  and  direction,  while  equal  increments  of  velocity  in 
the  direction  of  the  acceleration  are  produced  in  equal  successive 
intervals  of  time.  To  fix  the  ideas  we  take  the  equivalent  case  of  a 
free  unresisted  projectile,  under  the  action  of  gravity,  which  we 
suppose  to  produce  a  constant  downward  acceleration.     The  lines 

OA,  OB, in  Fig.  28,  represent  the  directions  of  motion  in  this 

case,  that  is  the  tangents  to  the  path,  after  successive  equal  intervals 
of  time ;  in  other  words,  the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  vertical 
ordinates  which  are  at  successive  equal  horizontal  distances  apart. 
Thus,  if  />  be  the  tangent  of  the  angle,  MPT,  6  say,  of  Fig.  28',  which 
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the  direction  of  motion  makes  at  any  instant  with  the  horizontal, 
then  p=Pf^-'(U  where  p^  is  the  value  of  the  tangent  at  a  point  F^ 
on  the  curve  which  is  the  position  at  any  chosen  instant  of  reckoning. 
But  U  uhe  the  horizontal  velocity  and  v  the  vertical  velocity  of  the 
particle  at  the  point  P  where  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the 
direction  of  motion  to  the  horizontal  is  p  we  have 

«  =  _=  -0-    -« . 

u     u        u 

But  t?^  -  V  is  the  change  of  vertical  velocity  effected  in  time  ty 
and  this  is  ^<,  if  ^  be  the  downward  acceleration  due  to  gravity. 
Thus  a^g/u.  If  a;  be  the  horizontal  distance  of  F  from  F^  we 
have  X  =  ut^  and  t  =  x/u.     Thus  we  get 

That  is  the  change  of  tanO  is  directly  proportional  to  the  change  of 
abscissa  of  the  curve.  This  is  well  known  to  be  a  property  of  the 
parabola. 

The  equation  of  the  curve  can  be  found  as  follows.  In  any  time 
<  from  the  instant  of  projection  (with  velocities  Uy  t?,  say)  the  particle 
has  travelled  a  distance  x  =  ui  horizontally  and  a  distance  i^  —  Igfi 
vertically  upwards  (§§  38,  90).  We  shall  denote  this  by  -  y,  so  that 
f/  is  taken  positive  when  measured  downwards.  Replacing  t  in  this 
expression  by  x/u  we  obtain 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve. 

If  the  point  of  projection  be  the  highest  point  the  velocity  of 
projection  must  be  u,  and  v  =  0.  Thus  the  equation  of  the  curve 
becomes 

^  =  2«^-'-  (28') 

The  equation  of  the  curve  can  also  be  found  by  remembering  that 
ps  .  dy/dx,  and  integrating  the  equation 


dy      a 


dx     u' 
The  integral  is 

where  (7  is  a  constant  which  must  be  zero  if  y  is  measured  from  the 
highest  point  of  the  curve. 

Since  (28')  gives  for  any  possible  value  of  y  two  values  of  a, 
which  are  numerically  equal  but  of  opposite  signs,  it  is  evident  that 
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the  curve  is  symmetrical  about  the  line  AB  (Fig.  28')  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  the  (horizontal)  tangent  at  A,  This  line  is  called  the 
cLoeia  of  the  curve. 

The  resultant  velocity  at  any  distance  y  below  the  highest  point 
is  J{u^  +  g^t^)y  since  ^  is  the  vertical  velocity  acquired  in  the  fall 
from  that  point.  Hence  denoting  the  resultant  velocity  by  T,  and 
taking  account  of  y  =  \gf^  we  have 


•"-M»*S' 


Thus  V  is  the  velocity  that  would  be  acquired  by  a  particle  in 
falling  under  uniform  downward  acceleration  g  through  a  distance 
y  +  u^l^gy  that  is  in  falling  to  the  point  x^yin  the  curve  from  a  hori- 
zontal line  CD  in  its  plane  at  a  distance  u^/2^  above  the  highest 
point. 

It  may  easily  be  verified  by  the  reader  that  if  a  point  F  on  the 
axis  of  the  curve  at  a  distance  u^l2g  below  the  highest  point  be  taken, 
the  vertical  distance  of  any  point  P  on  the  curve  from  the  straight  line 
CD  is  equal  to  the  distance  PF,  and  that  if  F  be  the  resultant 
velocity  at  P 

PF=  r^/2g. 

CD  is  called  the  diredrtx  of  the  curve  and  F  it& /actis. 

We  have  evidently  u=  TcosO,  r=  TsinO ;  and  as  the  particle 
moves  freely  under  iiie  action  of  gravity,  V  and  0  both  vary  so 
that  FcosO  remains  constant.  This  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
fact,  which  will  be  noticed  again  later,  that  if  a  particle  be  guided 
by  a  curve  so  as  to  travel  under  gravity  from  one  given  point  to 
another  at  a  lower  level  in  the  shortest  time,  the  curve  (which  lies 
wholly  in  the  vertical  plane  through  the  two  points)  fulfils  the 
condition  (cos  6)/  V=  constant. 

Let  t  be  the  time  of  flight  of  a  particle,  that  is  the  interval  between 
the  particle's  leaving  any  level  and  its  return  to  the  same  level,  and  V 
the  velocity  of  projection,  then  <  =  (2  TsinO)/^;  the  range  Bona,  hori- 
zontal plane  through  the  point  of  projection  is  given  by 

2  r*  T"^* 

K  =  —  sin6cos6=--8in26 

9  9 

This  is  clearly  a  maximum  when  26  =  ir/2,  or  6  =  ir/4. 

For  a  given  range  R  other  than  the  maximum  there  are  evidently 
two  values  of  6  given  by  this  equation.  For  if  ir/4  —  a  be  a  value  of 
6  which  satisfies  the  equation,  9r/4  -h  a  must  clearly  be  another,  since 
these  two  values  make  up  9r/2. 

In  order  to  find  the  direction  in  which  a  particle  must  be  projected 
from  a  given  point  P,  with  a  given  speed  V,  in  order  that  it  may 
pass  through  another  given  point  Q  (not  necessarily  on  the  same 
level),  it  is  to  be  noticed,  first,  that  the  path  must  be  in  the  vertical 
plane  through  the  two  points,  and  that  PF  and  QF  must  be  equal  to 
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the  distances  of  P  and  Q  respectively  from  the  directrix.  But  the 
distance  PF  is  fixed  by  the  value  of  T,  and  is  V^j2g,  If  the 
ordinates  of  P  and  Qhe  y  and  y'  respectively,  the  distance  of  Q  from 
the  directrix  is  P/2^  -  (y  -  y')«  The  distance  QF  is  also  fixed  and 
has  this  value. 

If  now  the  inclination  0  of  the  direction  of  T  to  the  horizontal  be 
varied  F  moves  on  a  circle  of  radius  V^I2g  round  P  as  centre.  Let 
this  circle  be  described  and  also  a  circle  with  QF  as  radius.  These 
two  circles,  if  there  is  a  solution,  will  intersect  in  two  points,  which 
may  of  course  coincide.  These  points  are  the  foci  of  two  parabolic 
patiis  by  which  the  particle,  projected  as  stated  from  P,  will  reach  Q, 
If  the  two  points  coincide  there  is  only  one  possible  path.  If  the 
circles  do  not  intersect  there  is  no  solution. 

Fig.  29. 


51.  Acceleration  of  a  Particle  moving  in  a  Circular  Path. — For 
a  particle  which  describes  a  circle  with  uniform  speed,  clearly  the 
hodograph  is  another  circle,  each  radius  of  which  represents  the 
speed  of  the  particle  at  a  particular  instant.  Let  (Fig.  29)  the  circle 
of  centre  G  and  radius  r  represent  the  path,  that  of  centre  0  the 
hodograph,  the  radius  of  which  is  the  speed  in  the  path.  Let  the 
radius  OA  of  the  hodograph  represent  the  velocity  of  the  particle 
when  in  the  position  P,  and  a  denote  the  rate  of  motion  of  the 
point  A,  The  two  points  P  and  A  must  describe  the  circles  in  the 
same  time,  since  OA  must  always  remain  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P, 
that  is  perpendicular  to  CP.  But  2irr  being  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  the  time  of  describing  it  by  P  is  2nrjv,  and  similarly  the 
time  of  description  of  the  hodograph  is  27rr/a,  and  these  give  the 
equation  27rr/v  =  2irv/a ;  or, 

a  =  -.  (29) 


r 


This  gives  the  amoimt  of  a.  As  to  its  direction,  it  is  that  of  the 
tangent  to  the  hodograph  at  A  ;  that  is,  the  acceleration  of  P  is  from 
P  toward  (7,  the  centre  of  the  path. 

Equation  (29)  may  be  put  into  other  convenient  forms  by  using 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  radius  CP,  and  the  period  of  revolution. 
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Thus  if  «>  be  the  angular  velocity,  and  T  the  period,  we  have  v  =  a>r, 
and  T^  29r/a>.     Thus  (29)  becomes 

«  =  ^«'  =  ^r.  (29) 

That  the  acceleration  in  this  case  has  a  finite  value  v^/r,  and  is 
directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  circular  path,  are  results  which 
give  much  trouble  to  students  who  have  conceived  hitherto  accelera- 
tion only  as  affecting  a  body  moving  continually  in  a  straight  line, 
for  example,  a  body  falling  under  the  action  of  gravity  ;  and  their 
ideas  having  been  prematurely  fixed  by  this  imperfect  treatment  of 
the  subject,  they  ask  how  a  body  can  be  continually  accelerated 
towards  the  centre  of  the  path  while  its  velocity  remains  imchanged. 
The  fallacy  lies  in  supposing  the  velocity  to  be  unaltered.  The 
velocity  is  continually  undergoing  change.  In  describing  any  por- 
tion of  the  circular  path,  the  particle  has  the  direction  of  its  velocity 
altered  through  the  angle  between  the  radii  drawn  to  the  extremities 
of  that  portion  of  the  circle.  If  the  portion,  for  example,  be  half  the 
circle,  the  velocity,  so  far  from  remaining  the  same,  has  actually  been 
reversed.  The  chiuige  in  any  interval  is  the  integral  effect  of  the 
centreward  acceleration  during  the  interval. 

We  shall  see  presently  (§  55)  that  when  a  particle  moves  in  any 
curved  path,  it  has  in  general  at  each  point  an  acceleration  in  the 
line  of  motion,  and  an  acceleration  of  amount  v'/R  towards  the  centre 
of  curvature  for  that  point  of  the  path,  where  v  is  the  speed  of  the 
particle  at  the  point,  and  B  is  the  length  of  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature. 

52.  Elliptic  Motion. — We  shall  consider  later  the  hodograph  of 
a  particle  moving  in  an  elliptic  path  with  an  acceleration  always 
directed  tawards  one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  and  varying  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  radius  drawn  from  the  focus  to  the 
particle.  This  is  the  case  of  the  undisturbed  motion  of  a  small 
satellite  round  a  primary  body  attracting  the  satellite  according  to 
the  known  law  of  gravitational  attraction.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
this  case  also  the  hodograph  is  a  circle,  and  that  the  origin  0,  from 
which  the  lines  representing  the  velocities  are  drawn,  is  an  eccentric 
point. 

53.  Acceleration  in  S.H.M.  Analytical  Formuls  for  S.H.M. 
— We  may  now  resume  the  consideration  of  the  particle  describing 
idmple  harmonic  motion,  and  investigate  its  acceleration.  Just  as 
the  point  p  (Fig.  23,  §  43)  has  at  each  instant  the  velocity  which  P 
has  along  the  diameter  AA\  so  it  has  also  the  acceleration  of  P  in 
the  same  direction.  But  the  total  acceleration  of  P  is  from  P 
towards  0,  and  is  of  amount  o>V.  The  component  of  this  along  A  0 
is  of  amount  wVcos/'Op,  and  this  is  the  acceleration  of  p,  which 
thus  is  directed  towards  0,  But  r cos POp  is  the  displacement  Op, 
and  the  acceleration  of  p  is  thus  the  product  of  o>'  into  the  displace- 
ment, and  is  directed  towards  the  fixed  point  0,     The  acceleration 
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bears  thus  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  displacement,  which  may  be  expressed 
numerically  (without  regard  to  sign)  by  the  equation 


acceleration  _   2_  ^  /qav 

displacement  T-' 

The  student  should  bear  this  relation  in  his  memory. 

We  may,  for  convenience  of  reference,  group  together  here  the 
formulae  we  have  stated  above  for  a  particle  describing  simple  har- 
monic motion.  In  addition  to  s  and  ^  for  the  displacement  and  the 
velocity  respectively,  we  shall  use  the  symbol  'i  for  the  acceleration 
or  time-rate  of  change  of  i.    We  have  then 

«  =  acos(n/  — c).  ^ 

i=  -  na8in{nt  -  e).  V    (31) 

i*  =  —  n^aco8{nt  -  c).  J 

The  minus  sign  on  the  right  in  the  second  and  third  equations,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  at  once  given  by  Fig.  23.  The  component  velocity 
along  ^^'  of  the  point  in  the  circuk^  path  is  from  A  towards  0 — 
that  is  in  the  direction  to  diminish  the  displacement — ^whereas  in  the 
first  equation  the  displacement  is  taken  as  positive.  Also  the 
acceleration  of  /*,  being  from  F  towards  0,  has  a  component  from  p 
towards  0,  which  is  increasing  numerically  the  velocity  in  the  same 
direction,  that  is  the  acceleration  as  well  as  the  velocity  must  have 
the  negative  sign. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  account  for  the  signs  for  any  possible 
value  of  tf  that  is,  for  a  position  of  P  in  each  of  the  four  quadrants 
of  the  circle. 

54.  Hannonic  and  Exponential  Functions. — It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  third  equation  of  (31)  is  derivable  from  the  second  by  a 
precisely  similar  analytical  process  to  that  by  which  in  §  39  the  second 
of  (31)  was  derived  from  the  first.  It  will  be  useful  to  note  that  the 
successive  differentiation  with  respect  to  <  of  the  function  acos^nt  —  e) 
is  effected  by  alternately  changing  the  function  from  cos  to  sin^  and 
from  sin  to  cos,  multiplying  each  time  by  n,  and  changing  sign  when 
the  function  is  altered  from  cos  to  sin.  Thus  if  we  denote  the  time- 
rate  of  variation  of  dsldt  by  d^sjdt^y  that  of  d^sjdt^  by  c^s/df^,  and  so 
on,  and  if  «  =  acos(n^  -  e) ;  then 

=  -nasin(n^-e),      -i^=  -  w^acos(n^  -  c),      •^  =  nVcos(n<--€), 
(tt  (U  at 

and  so  on. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  discuss  this  subject  at  length,  but  it 
will  be  useful  later  to  note  that  these  results  are  connected  with 
another  which  it  is  easy  to  obtain.  Let  the  function  c"*'  be  given  by 
the  equation 
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where  the  quantity  on  the  right  is  an  infinite  series  the  law  of  forma- 
tion of  the  terms  of  which  is  indicated  hy  the  examples  given. 

If  we  suppose  now  <  to  he  changed  to  e  +  r,  on  hoth  sides,  and 
take  the  limit  towards  which  the  quantity  on  the  right  approaches 
when  r  is  made  to  approach  infinitely  near  to  zero,  we  see  at 
once  that 


that  18 


dt  \        1       1.2      1.2.3         /' 


In  the  same  way  we  have 


^)=me-'.  (33) 


and 


e'  =  l+a;  +  i^  +  ...  (34) 

^)  =  e'.  (85) 

ax  ^ 


Thus  the  rate  at  which  e'  increases  with  x  ib  e'  itself :  x  is  called  the 
logarithm  of  e'  to  the  hase  e.  The  value  of  6,  as  the  reader  may 
verify,  is  2*71828....  It  is  an  incommensurable  number,  and  the 
base  of  the  system  of  logarithms  invented  by  Napier. 

This  result,  though  we  cannot  stop  to  prove  it,  holds  strictly, 
whether  m  is  positive  or  negative,  integral  or  fractional,  real  or 
complex.  Now  it  is  shown  in  books  on  trigonometry  that,  c*"*  having 
the  value  indicated,  and  i  denoting  J  -1. 

cosrU  =  i{e''"  +  c"""),     tiinnt  =  he^*^  -  c"'"')-  (36) 

2t 

The  differentiation  of  trigonometrical  functions  is  thus  reduced  to 
that  of  exponential  functions,  and  the  reader  may  verify  from  these 
formulae  that  d{coBnt)/dt=  -  siant,  and  d{8mnt)/dt  =  n  cosnt.  The 
relations  between  the  two  kinds  of  function  will  be  again  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  vibrations  damped  out  by  friction 
or  other  retarding  forces. 

55.  Acceleration  in  any  Path. — We  now  consider  the  acceleration 
of  a  particle  moving  in  any  path.  Let  «,  as  heretofore,  denote 
the  length  of  the  curve  from  a  fixed  point,  chosen  as  zero,  up  to  the 
position  of  the  moving  point  P,  Fig.  30,  and  let  p  denote  the 
step  from  the  origin  0  to  P.  Let  Q  be  an  adjacent  point  on  the 
curve,  distant  ds  from  P,  which  P  will  have  reached  after  a  short 
interval  of  time  dt,  and  let  dp  be  the  step  from  P  to  Q  (the  chord 
PQ)j  so  that  the  step  OQ  is  />  +  dp.  Let  dTS  be  a  step,  also  of  length 
dtf,  along  the  tangent  at  P.  Then,  as  c^  is  made  smaller  and  smaUer 
without  limit,  dp  and  dZS  both  approach  without  limit  of  closeness  to 
coincidence  with  the  element  of  the  path  the  length  of  which  is  ds. 
Hence  any  very  short  step  whether  along  PQ  or  along  the  tangent, 
of  any  length  dSy  is  given  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  product 
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jjde.ie;   tbat  in   dpjds  represents  a  unit  step  along  the   tangent 
P. 
The  rate  then  at  which  the  particle  is  proceeding  along  the  curve, 


i^^iti. 


tbat  is  at  which  the  Bt«p  p  is  increasing,  is  clearly  the  ratio  dplda 
multiplied  by  i.    Thus  we  have  (see  §  35  above) 

(37) 

Now  let  the  hodograpb  of  the  particle's  motion  bedmwn,  Fig.  30, 
and  let  the  step  Op  represent  p  for  the  point  P  of  the  path.  Then 
Oq  will  represent  the  velocity  for  the  adjacent  point  ^  of  the  path, 
that  is  fi-i-dp.  Hence  pq  must  represent  dji,  and  we  have  just  seen 
that 


m 


But  pg  consists  of  two  parts,  one  17  along  oq,  and  another  part 
pr  at  right  angles  to  oq.  Now,  if  the  element  of  time  dt  from  P  to 
Q  be  diminished  without  limit,  oq  will  approach  without  limit  of 
closeness  to  op,  and  rp  to  perpendicularity  to  op.  Hence  in 
approaching  the  limit  we  may  regard  rq  as  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  tangent  to  the  path  at  P,  and  pr  as  at  right  angles  to  that 
direction,  in  the  direction,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  diagrams,  of  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  the  path. 

The  latter  part  of  dp  brings  about  no  change  in  the  length  of  op, 
that  is  in  i,  and  involves  only  the  change  in  the  unit  step  dpjds 
along  the  tangent  at  P  caused  by  the  change  of  direction  poq.  There- 
fore approximately  for  an  element  of  time  dt 

pr=i.di^-,  (38) 

where  d  {dpjda)  is  the  change  in  dpjdt. 
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The  other  part  rq,  which  in  the  Kmit  is  along  Op,  involves 
no  change  in  dpjda,  but  arises  from  the  change  in  ^.  Hence  again 
approximately  for  the  element  of  time  di 

rq  =  ^£di.  (89) 

Hence  for  the  total  change  dp  of  the  velocity  in  the  time  dt  we 
have,  with  approximation  which  is  without  limit  of  closeness  as  the 
interval  dt  is  diminished 


da       da 


In  the  same  way  we  have 


Hence 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^p  ,dp  di 
dt  da  da     da  dt 


or  with  the  notation  explained  in  §  53. 

hS*^4;..  (40) 

To  interpret  this  result  we  note  that  drpjdfr  is  the  rate  of  varia- 
tion with  a  of  dp/da,  and  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  unit  step 
along  the  tangent   at  the  extremily  P  of  da. 
This  for  the  point  Q  has  become  dp/da  +  d{dplda)j  ^^*  ^^  • 

but  is  still  a  unit  step  along  the  tangent.  Hence 
if  oa,  cby  Fig.  31  represent  these  unit  steps 
d{dplda)  is  a6.  But  since  oa  and  cb  are  each 
unity,  the  length  of  ah  is  the  angle  acb  between 
the  two  tangents  at  the  extremities  PQ  of  da  in 
Fig.  30,  and  the  ratio  of  this  length  to  da  is  the 
curvature  of  the  path,  §  37.  Thus  d^pjd^  which  j^ 
is  from  a  to  5,  that  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
tangent^  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  curvature,  is  the  ratio 
of  a  unit  step  at  right  angles  to  c^p  to  the  length  of  the  radius  of 
curvature.  If  or  denote  a  unit  step  directed  from  P  to  the  centre  of 
curvature,  and  R  be  the  length  of  the  radius  of  curvature,  we  have 

d^o     or 


da"     R' 
and  therefore 


^-^,  (41) 


p=cr^  +  CT«,  (42) 


where  CT,  as  before,  denotes  a  unit  step  along  the  tangent  at  P, 
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Fig.  32. 


The  total  acceleration  thus  consists  of  two  parts,  one  numerically 
^/i?,  towards  the  centre  of  curvature,  the  other  numerically  s ,  in  the 
direction  of  motion. 

56.  Carves  in  Space.  Osculatiiig  Plane.  Tortuosity. — The  case 
of  motion  along  a  curve  in  space  (or  a  tortuoits  curve  as  it  is  called) 
requires  a  little  further  explanation.  We  have  defined  the  motion 
along  any  curve  as  that  given  by  the  motion  of  a  point  along  a 
straight  line  which  itself  is  turning  roimd  the  point.  Now  though 
at  any  instant  of  course  the  plane  in  which  the  line  is  turning  is  per- 
fectly definite,  the  plane  may  be  changing  its  direction  by  turning 

roimd  the  line.  This  plane  for  any  position 
of  the  point  is  called  the  oacul(»ting  plane 
for  that  position  of  the  plane. 

Returning  to  Fig.  81  we  have  there  the 
osculating  plane  coincident  with  the  plane 
of  the  paper.  Let  a  line  ed  of  unit  length 
be  drawn  in  the  osculating  plane,  from  the 
fixed  point  c,  at  right  angles  to  ca.  The 
extremity  d  bs  P  moves,  Ues  always  on  a 
sphere  of  unit  radius  described  from  c  as 
centre.  The  rate  at  which  cd  is  turning 
round  ca  per  unit  of  distance  travelled 
along  the  curve,  is  the  measure  of  the  tor- 
tuosity of  the  curve. 

57.  Motion  in  Equiangular  Spiral  with 
Uniform  Angular  Velocity. — The  case  of  a 
particle  moving  in  an  equiangular  spiral 
with  uniform  angular  velocity  roimd  the  pole  is  of  great  interest  for  its 
application  to  resisted  vibrational  motion,  and  will  form  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  theorems  established  above.  We  shall  treat  the 
problem  by  means  of  the  theorem  of  tangential  and  normal  resolution 
of  acceleration,  then  show  how  the  same  results  may  be  very  easily 
obtained  by  means  of  the  hodograph. 

An  equiangular  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  logarithmic  spiral, 
is  a  plane  curve  such  that  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  it,  P,  is  indined 
at  a  constant  angle  to  the  line  drawn  to  P  from  a  fixed  point  called 
the  pole.  Thus  in  Fig.  32,  0  is  the  pole,  and  the  angles  OBC,  OPT 
are  equal,  each  being  about  82°.  The  angle  of  the  curve,  taken  as 
in  the  diagram,  for  the  tangent  drawn  in  the  direction  along  the 
curve  towards  the  pole,  cannot  exceed  ir/2. 

The  relation  between  the  length  r,  of  the  radius-vector  drawn 
from  the  pole  to  any  point,  and  the  angle  B,  which  the  radius  makes 
with  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane  of  the  curve  is 

r  =  a^  (43) 

where  a  is  a  constant  for  the  curve.    The  fixed  line  is  thus  the 
radius- vector  of  length  equal  to  1. 

We  can  easily  prove  that  the  curve  given  by  this  equation  fulfils 
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the  condition  stated.     For  let  P,  Q  be  adjacent  points  on  the  curve, 
0  the  pole,  then  OP  =^r  =  a^^  and  as  ^  is  supposed  to  increase  as  P  is 


taken  farther  from  the  pole,  OQ  —  r-vdr^^d 


0+de 


Hence 


(44) 


For  equal  increments  dO  of  6,  therefore,  the  increments  of  r  vary 
directly  as  r.  But  if  q  (Fig.  33)  be  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  F  on  OQ,  Qq  is  c^,  and  if  dB  be  the  very  small  angle  POQ, 
Fq  is  approximately  riLB,     But  if  OQP  be  denoted  by  ^ 


tan0  =  — p- ,  or  d^r^rdB. cot6 : 
dr 


(45) 


and 


f  =  recot0.  (46) 

Equation  (45)  agrees  with  the  former  result  that  for  equal  small 

Fig.  sa. 


successive  increments  of  6,  the  corresponding  increments  of  r  are 
proportional  to  r.  A  comparison  of  the  two  values  of  d^r  found  in  (44) 
and  (45)  gives  the  equation 

cot0d^  =  a''^-l. 

which  since  (f  ^  is  small  is  equivalent  to  cot0  =  loga. 

Now  consider  a  particle  moving  in  an  equiangular  spiral,  so  as  to 

recede  from  the  pole,  with  uniform  angular  velocity  B  round  the  pole. 
The  velocity  of  the  point  is  *.  But  from  Fig.  33,  resolving  *  along 
r,  that  is  along  OP,  we  have 

*=r_L_  =  rd-J— .  (47) 

CO80  sin0 

If  then,  as  supposed  above,  0  be  constant,  k  is  proportional  to  r. 

The  centreward  and  tangential  components  of  acceleration  are 
therefore 
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^  X  curvature  =  t^S^~-  ^  --=  ^'»_JL_  ,    i  =  rd^-^^.        (48) 

The  student  may  verify  at  once  by  resolution  that  these  are 

equivalent  to  a  component  rO^jmi^ifi  in  the  direction  PO,  Fig.  83, 

and  a  component  2r^-oos0/sin^0  along  the  tangent  and  with  the 
motion. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that  if  the  point  move  towards  the  pole 
the  component  accelerations  are  not  changed.  The  tangential 
acceleration  however  now  acts  against  the  motion. 

58.  Derivation  of  Besisted  S.H.M.  from  Motion  in  an  Eani- 
angnlar  Spiral. — Consider  now  a  point  moving  in  a  fixed  straight 
line  BB'  through  the  pole  so  as  to  be  always  at  the  foot,  />,  of  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  P  upon  the  straight  line,  while  P  moves 
along  the  curve  iowcurda  the  pole.  Let  ^  be  the  angle  between  OP 
and  OB  (Fig.  82).  The  component  along  BB'  of  the  velocity  of  P  is  the 
velocity  of  p^  and  the  component  in  the  same  direction  of  the  accelera- 
tion of  /*  is  the  acceleration  of  p.  Let  the  distance  of  p  from  0  be  « , 
and  denote  its  velocity  by  *'.    Tken  from  Fig.  82  we  get 

fi'^rcos^,    *'  =  *cos(^  +  0)  =  -: cos(^  +  0) 

by  (47).     Also  ^  =  6,  so  that,  by  (46),  *'  =  re(cos^cot^  -  sin^). 

The  velocity  k'  is  regarded  here  as  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
«',  that  is  from  0  to  B,  but  the  actual  direction  of  motion  of  p  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  sign  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  quantity  on 
the  right.  When  ^  +  0  =  ir,  the  point  in  the  spiral  is  abreast  of 
the  pole  and  is  moving  parallel  to  BB'.  When  ^  +  0  =  Tr/2,  />  is  at 
the  extremity  of  its  range  and  is  at  the  instant  at  rest. 

Resolving  along  BB"  the  tangential  and  normal  accelerations  of 
P  we  obtain  for  the  total  acceleration  of  p  in  the  direction  from  B 
towards  B* : 

r0^ — i!l_  ri  «  rO'-r-^  cos(V^  +  0). 
sm0  8in^<^ 

This  may  be  written  in  the  form 

«'-^^-2^'^cot0. 
sin'0 

The  acceleration  of  p  consists  therefore  of  two  parts,  one  propor- 
tional to  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  displacement  a'  of  p 
from  0,  the  other  proportional  to  and  opposed  to  the  speed  s'  of  p. 

If  we  put 

w'=-.-il,     k  =  ecot<l>,  (49) 

and  -  *'  for  the  whole  acceleration  of  p  we  have  the  equation 
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i''  +  2it4^'  +  n««'  =  0,  (50) 

which  is  the  difierential  equation  of  vibrational  motion  of  a  particle 
subject  to  a  retardation  proportional  to  the  speed  of  the  particle. 
If  a  be  the  angle  between  BR  and  the  line  from  which  0  is 

measured  we  have  ^  =  a  +  ^y  and  therefore  3  =  ^, 
Thus  we  get 

«'  =  rcos^  =  a  cos(a-^).  (51) 

The  displacement  «'  has  a  numerical  maximum  when  i'  is  zero,  that 
is  whenever  cos(<^  +  ^)  is  zero,  and,  as  the  diagram  shows,  this 
maximum  is  dinimished  each  time  the  radius-vector  makes  a  half- 
turn.     To  find  the  rate  of  diminution  we  notice  that  as  ^  changes 

from  IT  to  0,  ^  changes  from  a  +  n-  to  a,  and  •^  changes  from  a""^  'cosir 

to  a*co80,  that  is  from  a^a^  to  a".     The  amplitude  is  therefore 

diminished  in  the  ratio  of  a*^  to  1  in  each  half-turn.  The  successive 
amplitudes  are  as  indicated  in  Fig.  32. 

The  rate  of  diminution  of  r  for  each  half -turn  is  exactly  the 
same.     The  amount  of  diminution  per  unit  of  time  is  by  (46) 

rS cot <l>  or  ib-,  so  that  the  rate  of  diminution  of  r  per  unit  of  time  per 
unit  of  length  is  k. 

59.  Galcnlation  of  Acceleration  by  Hodograph. — The  method  of 
the  hodograph  leads  much  more  briefly  and  elegantly  to  the  value 
found   above    for    the    acceleration    of 

the    particle    moving    in     tlie     spiral.  ^    ^o-  34, 

Since  the  velocity  is  proportional  to  r 
the  hodograph  is  an  equiangular  spiral 
of  the  same  angle  as  the  path.  Let 
ASy  Fig.  .34,  represent  the  velocity  at 
P,  then  the  acceleration  is  along  the 
tangent  ST  to  the  hodograph.  Also, 
if  ST  represent  the  magnitude  as  well 
as   the    direction    of    the    acceleration 

it  must  be  derivable  from  AS  hj  precisely  the  same  operation  as 
gave  AS  from  OP.  But  the  magnitude  of  -^^S'  is  r^/sin^,  and  there- 
fore the  magnitude  of  ST  is  rd7^'0-  Thus  the  acceleration  is 
completely  determined. 

Resolving  ST  into  two  components  represented  by  UT  in  the 
direction  with  the  motion,  and  SC  in  the  direction  FO  (Fig.  33),  we 
easily  obtain  (since  clearly  l  UTS  =  L  SCT  =  0)  for  the  value  of  the 
former  2rd*co80/sin'0,  and  for  that  of  the  latter  rdVsin-0,  values 
which  are  identical  with  those  obtained  by  the  process  first 
employed. 

60.  Resultant  of  Two  S.H.M.S  in  one  Line. — We  now  consider 
the  motion  which  is  the  resultant  of  two  or  more  simultaneously 
existing  simple  harmonic  motions.  First  let  the  motions  be  of  the 
same  period  and  in  one  line,  and  let  the  concentric  circles  A  A',  Bff 
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(Fig.  35)  be  those  of  the  auxiliary  circular  motions  which  define  the 
simple  harmonic  motions  (of  the  points  jt>,  q,  along  the  diameter  ul^'), 
which  are  to  be  compounded.  Let  P,Q  be  the  positions  of  the  points 
in  the  circular  motion  at  time  tj  reckoned  from  the  instant  at  which 
P  was  at  G,  The  epoch  of  the  motion  of  P  is  COG  in  angle,  and 
clearly,  if  GOH^  POQ,  Q  must  have  been  at  ff  at  the  zero  of  reckon- 
ing of  time.  Thus  the  epoch  of  Q  is  COH,  and  the  difference  of 
epochs  GOH  or  POQ. 

Complete  the  parallelogram  POQR,  and  draw  the  diagonal  OR  ; 
then  as  OP  and  OQ  revolve  at  the  same  rate,  OR  remains  throughout 
of  the  same  length,  and  inclined  at  the  same  angles  to  OP  and  OQ. 
The  displacement  of  the  particle  describing  the  resultant  motion  is 

Fig.  35. 


the  sum  of  the  displacements  Opj  Oq^  which,  being  the  sum  of  the 
projections  of  OP,  OQ,  that  is,  of  OQ,  QR,  in  OC,  is  equal  to  the 
projection  of  OR  on  OC,  that  is,  Or,  Clearly  r  describes  a  simple 
harmonic  motion,  and  the  resultant  motion  is  one  of  amplitude  equal 
to  OR,  of  the  same  period  as  the  constituent  motions,  and  of  phase 
L  ROP  behind  the  motion  of  P,  and  l  QOR  before  the  motion  of  Q, 
If  a,h,che  the  lengths  of  OP,  OQ,  OR,  and  6  be  the  difference  of 
phase  ot  the  motions  compounded,  a,  /3  the  angles  POR,  ROQ,  we  have 


c  =  Ja^-^  b'  +  2ab  cos  B.  (52) 

a  =  co8-^?±^^,      /3  =  cos-^^±^^^.  (58) 

c  c 

This  result  is  easily  obtained  anal3rtically.     Let  e  denote  the  angle 
AOG,  u,  V,  the  displacements  of  /?,  q.     Then 

u  =  aco8{nt  —  £),  v  =  6cos(n/-€-^) 
w  +  r  =  acos{nt  —  e)  +  bco8{nt  -e-3) 

=  (a  +  bcoB3)co8(rU  -  e)  +  bBm6&n.(rU  —  e), 


Fig.  36. 
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If  we  put  a  +  bcosB  =  ccosfp,  and  bsinB^csimf),  this  may  be 
written  u  +  r  =  coos{nt  -  £  -  <^),  where 

^sin^ 

c  =  Ja'  +  hr  +  2abcos6,  <A  =  tan~* c'   '1%^ 

^  *  ^  a-i-ocosB 

which,  since  <f>  is  obviously  the  angle  denoted  above  by  a,  agrees  with 
the  result  already  obtained. 

In  the  same  way  a  third  simple  harmonic  motion,  of  the  same 
period,  and  in  the  same  line,  may  be  compounded  with  that  just 
foand,  and  so  on  to  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  simple  harmonic 
motions  of  the  same  period  and  in  the  same  line. 

61.  Besnltant  of  Two  Opposite  Circnlar  Motions  of  Equal 
Pieriods. — Another  important  case  is  that  in  which  two  concentric 
circular  motions  of  the  same  period, 
bat  of  different  amplitudes  and  in 
opposite  directions,  are  compounded. 
Let  OP,  OQ  (Fig.  36)  be  the  radii 
drawn  to  the  points  Pj  Q  describing 
the  circular  orbits.  Then  if  the  radii 
were  together  along  0^,  the  angles 
BOP  J  BOQ  are  equal.  Describe  the 
panllelogram  POQR,  then  OR  is 
the  resultant  displacement,  and  the 
motion  of  i?  is  the  resultant  motion. 
But  the  displacement  oi  R  \&  com- 
pounded of  the  two  displacements 
Op,  Oq  along  the  line  OA,  and  the 
two  Op\  Oq  along  the  line  OB,  The 
motions  of  p,  q  are  both  simple  har- 
monic in  the  diameter  AA\  and  if 
Q  be  the  point  in  which  Qq  produced 

meets  the  smaller  circle,  these  motions  may  be  regarded  as  the 
pit>jections  on  the  diameters  of  motions  of  the  points  P,  Qf,  which 
traverse  the  circles  in  the  same  direction.  Hence  the  motions 
compound  by  the  preceding  theorem  into  a  sin^e  harmonic  motion. 
Simflarly  the  motions  of  />',  q'  give  a  single  harmonic  motion  in  the 
diameter  BB.  Thus  the  motion  of  ^  is  compotmded  of  two  simple 
harmonic  motions  in  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

Let  X,  y  be  the  displacements  of  R  along  OA,  OB,  Then  if 
OP^a.OQ^h,  ^BOP^  ^BOQ^ni, 

x  =  Asinit/  — 6sinn/  =  (a  — 6)sin?i<  )        .^.. 

y  =  acosii4  +  6co6n<  =  (a  +  6)cos7i/.  )       ^     ' 

The  amplitudes  along  OA^  OB  are  a-h,  a-{-h  respectively. 

The  relation  between  the  x  and  y  of  any  point  in  the  path  of  R 
may  be  found  by  eliminating  nt  between  the  two  equations  just 
written.     Thus  by  squaring  and  adding  we  get 


.V" 


(a-hf     (a  +  6)» 


=  1, 


(55) 
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which  represents  an  ellipse,  the  semi-axes  of  which  are  a  -  6,  a  +  6 
(see  §§  69,  75). 

If  b  were  equal  to  zero  we  should  have  a  single  uniform  circular 
motion,  which  therefore  is  equivalent  to  two  equal  simple  harmonic 
motions  in  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  of  90°  difference 
of  phase. 

02.  Elliptic  Motion  produced  by  rolling  One  Circle  inside 
another. — It  is  interesting  to  look  at  this  case  of  motion  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  Fig.  37.  Let  a  circle  of  diameter  OiS  in  internal 
contact  with  a  circle  of  double  its  radius  roll  along  the  latter  in  the 

direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  that 
is  remain  in  contact  while  its  centre  P 
moves  with  angular  velocity  n  round 
0,  and  each  radius  of  the  smaller  circle 
turns  with  equal  angular  velocity  in 
//    N.    y^  \  \       the  opposite  direction  round  P,     Let 

^/'        ^^         »  \      PSfi  be  a  radius  which  was  along  OA 

when  OP  was  in  the  same  direction, 
and  let  7?  be  any  point  on  that  radius, 
or  on  that  radius  produced.  The  angle 
SPSo  is  clearly  2  z.  SO  A.  Hence  the 
arc  of  circumference  aS^«So  of  the  smaller 
circle  is  equal  to  the  arc  «S'^  of  the 
larger,  and  therefore  the  successive 
points  of  SSo  have  come  into  contact 
with  those  of  SA,  without  relative  motion  along  the  tangent,  or 
slipping  as  it  is  called,  that  is  the  motion  is  one  of  pure  rolling. 
Clearly  the  motion  of  E  is  precisely  that  of  the  point  E  in  Fig.  36, 
which  has  just  been  discussed.  Hence  when  a  circle  rolls  internally 
on  another  of  twice  its  radius,  any  point  fixed  in  the  rolling  circle 
describes  an  ellipse ;  and  if  the  rolling  take  place  with  uniform 
angular  velocity,  the  motion  is  compounded  of  two  simple  harmonic 
motions  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

The  ellipse  becomes  a  straight  line  or  diameter  of  the  larger  circle 
in  the  case  in  which  the  point  A*  lies  on  the  circumference  of  the 
rolling  circle.  The  opposite  extremity  of  the  diameter  through  R 
describes  the  diameter  perpendicular  to  that  described  by  E,  These 
results  will  be  easily  made  out  as  particular  cases  of  those  just 
found. 

63.  Resultant  of  Two  Equal  and  Opposite  Circular  Motions. — 
It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  composition  of  two  equal  and 
opposite  circular  motions  gives  a  simple  harmonic  motion  of  the 
same  period  and  of  amplitude  equal  to  twice  the  radius  of  the  circle, 
in  the  line  bisecting  the  angle  between  the  radii  drawn  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  particles  at  any  instant.  Thus  in  Fig.  38  let  P,Qhe  the 
positions  of  the  particles  whose  motions  in  the  circle  APQ  are  to  be 
compounded,  and  let  CA  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  PQ,  The  com- 
ponents of  the  two  motions  taken  perpendicular  to  CA  cancel  one 
another,  so  that  the  resultant  is  a  motion  in  the  radius  CA  equal  to 
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the  stun  of  the  equal  camponmts  of  tite  j-m-nUi-  motMxu  ftkng  tlwt 
line.     Obnooalr  the  direction  of  CJ  is  fi^^ 

6-1.  KecDltutef  OpvoatoORilvlbtMMtf  UMvulPadob 
—If,  bowercf,  the  angnW  vdodtwe  of  0/*  knd  OQ  be  mneqaal,  Um 
line  CJ  will  change  its  directioD  with  angohr  T«locit;  eqoftl  to 
half  the  diffa-MK«  <rf  angokr  Teladtiee  of  (he  two  ntdii,  utd  will 
turn  lotmd  6"  in  the  same  direction  as  the  more  qoick^  moving 

Thus,  if  T  denote  the  poiod  of  P,  T  that  of  9,  the  angular 
velocities  n,  <•'  are  2*  T,  ±w  T,  and  half  the  difierence,  the  angular 
velocity  of  CA,  is  «(1  T-  1  7^.  If  r<  7"  the  line  f  J  turns  round 
C  in  Uie  directicm  abown  bj- the  arrow  in  the  poiod  2(l/r-l/r^ 


that  is  %Tri{r~7^.  The  path  trf  the  particle  which  has  the 
resultant  motion  is  a  star-shaped  curre  like  Fig.  39,  in  whidi, 
however,  to  avoid  confusion,  the  rays  are  not  cairied  into  the  oenlTe. 
In  the  particular  case  here  represented  the  period  of  revolution  of 
the  resultant  motion  is  about  twelve  and  a  half  times  that  of  either 
ct  the  components. 

These  cases  of  motion  are  of  great  impcwtance  in  the  theory  of 
plane  polarised  light,  and  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisatdcm 
in  media  like  quartz,  solutions  of  sugar,  tartaric  add,  tx.,  and  in 
inagneti>optic  theory  generally. 

65.  Bflsnltuit  of  Two  Similar  CiTcnUr  Hotiona  of  Unequal 
Pflriod  and  Badina. — The  case  of  a  particle,  the  motion  of  which  is 
the  resultant  of  two  concentric  circular  motions  in  the  same  direc- 
ti<m,  unequal  both  in  period  and  in  radius,  is  important  and  interest- 
ing. The  displacement  of  the  particle  eridently  varies  from  a 
minimum  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  radii  to  a  maximum  equal  to 
tbeir  sum  and  back  again  alternately. 

The  amount  of  the  displacement  is  given  by  the  equations 


=  acosrU  +  frcoen'f. 


(56) 
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whidi  are  what  (54)  become  when  the  period  of  P  is  2ir/n,  and  that 
of  Q  is  3ir/n',  and  the  circular  motions  have  the  same  sense. 

To  interpret  these  equations  for  this  case,  let  the  zero  of  reckon- 
ing of  <  be  one  of  the  instants  at  which  the  displacements  in  the 
circular  motions  are  in  the  same  direction.  Then  clearly  at  any 
subsequent  instant  6=:{n  —  n')i  supposing  n>n\  Thus,  for  the 
amplitude  of  the  resultant  motion  and  the  phase-angle  <l>  {=  l  FOB  of 
Fig.  35),  we  have 


c  =  Jd^  +  b^'\-2ab  cos  (n  —  n')t ;  i^jx 

and  ^     * 

a  +  OCOS{7l-7l)l 

When    {n - n)t  =  mTTj    where  m   is    a    whole   number,    we    have 
c  =  a-{-h  or  c  =  a  — 6,  according   as  m   is  even  or  odd,   and  when 

(n  -  n')t  =  (2m  +1)  7r/2  we  have  c  =  Jd-^  +  6^. 

The  value  of  <^  is  always  such  that  the  resultant  displacement  lies 
between  the  two  moving  radii  in  the  angle  which  is  less  than  n-,  except 
in  the  critical  positions,  when,  in  passing  through  zero,  it  changes 
over  from  one  side  of  the  more  quickly  moving  radius  to  the  other. 

The  reader  may  work  out  from  first  principles  (by  assigning  a 
small  change  dt  to  t,  calculating  the  corresponding  change  dBoi  B,  and 
finding  the  limiting  value  of  dBjdt  when  dt  is  made  iiSnitely  small) 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  resultant  displacement  at  each  instant. 

[The  results  for  the  case  of  two  unequal  motions  in  different 
periods  in  opposite  directions  are  to  be  obtained,  of  course,  from  the 
results  in  the  case  just  discussed  by  changing  the  sign  of  n'.] 

66.  Case  of  Two  Similar  Circular  Motions  of  Equal  Radius  and 
Unequal  Period. — In  the  paiiiicular  case  of  the  preceding  motion  in 
which  the  component  displacements  are  equal,  it  is  clear  that  the 
resultant  displacement  is  then  2acosi(n-7i')i,  and  that  its  direc- 
tion always  bisects  the  angle  (less  than  tt)  between  the  two  moving 
radii.  The  angular  velocity  of  this  bisecting  line  is  evidently 
^(w  +  n');  or,  7r(l/7'+ 1/7").  In  the  infinitely  short  interval  in 
which  the  revolving  radii  pass  through  a  position  of  opposition,  the 
line  bisecting  the  angle  between  them  passes  through  an  angle  «•  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  two  lines,  and  then  moves  with  angular 
velocity  \{n  +  n')  until  opposition  is  again  attained,  and  so  on. 

The  resultant  motion  may  be  regarded  as  simple  harmonic  with 
varying  phase,  and  its  amplitude  changes  from  zero  to  double  the 
amplitude  of  either  circular  motion,  and  back  again  alternately,  as 
the  direction  changes  (Fig.  40).  When  ^irtjT^  2irtjT  +  nn  we  have 
wt{llT+l/T')  =  27rt/r  +  nnl2.  Thus,  having  started  from  coinci- 
dence, the  directions  of  the  components  are  then  coincident  or  opposed, 
and  by  (57)  the  amplitude  is  the  sum  of  the  radii  or  zero,  according 
as  71  is  even  or  odd. 

The  variation  of  the  amplitude  can  be  traced  from  Fig.  40  by 
drawing  radii  to  the  cui*ve  there  shown  from  the  point  0,  at  which 
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the  ftinplitude  is  zero.  It  the  arrows  are  followed,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  curve  is  a  kind  of  spiral  consisting  of  two  branches,  an  out- 
ward and  an  inward,  passing  into  one  another  at  m.  The  outward 
ia  described  by  Uie  particle  as  it  moves  away  from  0  until  it  reaches 
m,  when  it  returns  on  the  inward  branch  to  0,  to  again  describe  the 
outward  path,  and  so  on. 

Figs.  39  and  40  may  be  regarded  al$o  as  examples  of  cycloidal  and 
trodioidal  curves,  and  will  be  encountered  again  in  connection  with 
vibrational  motion. 

67.  Cnrre  of  Displ&cements. — The  varying  displacement  of  a 


point  is  frequently  represented  as  in  Ftg.  41,  where  distance  Oif 
along  the  line  OX  is  proportional  to  the  time  from  the  chosen  zero 
of  reckoning,  and  the  distance  itP  of  the  point  i*  from  OJC  the  dis- 
placement or  a  quantity  proportional  to  it  The  displacement,  of 
course,  may  be  of  any  kind  whatever,  e.g.,  distance  of  the  moving 
point  from  a  fixed  point,  a  fixed  line,  or  a  fixed  plane,  or  distance 
measured  along  any  curve  from  a  fixed  point  to  the  moving  one. 

If,  as  we  suppose  to  be  the  case,  the  curve  of  displacements  thus 
obtained  be  continuous,  a  definite  tangent  PT  to  the  curve  can  be 
drawn  at  any  point  P,  and  this  will  in  the  limit  coincide  with  an 
infinitesimal  element  PQ  of  the  curve.  The  rate  at  which  MP  is 
changing  per  unit  of  increase  of  OM,  that  is  QpjMN  is  thus  pre- 
cisely tan^,  where  ^  is  the  inclination  of  PT  to  OX.  Hence  tan^ 
ie  proportional  to  the  particular  speed  of  the  point  P  corresponding 
to  the  displacement  represented  by  HP. 

68.  S.H.M.  tei^resented  by  Curve  of  Sines.  —  An  important 
application  of  this  graphical  process  is  to  simple  harmonic  motion. 
Here  OM  (Fig.  42)  represents  the  time  from  the  zero  of  reckoning,  and 
MP  the  displacement  (  =  acos(n{-c).  Thus  OA  represents  in  time 
the  epoch  of  the  motion,  j1£  the  maximum  positive  displacement, 
and  if  JV,,  J/,i/,  half  the  period. 
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The  distances  if^il,  M^M,  ....  are  proportional  to  the  corresponding 
angles  BCM^  P'GM^,  shown  in  the  circle  of  centre  (7,  and  radius 
equal  to  AB ;  and  the  ordinates  are  therefore  proportional  to  the 
sines  of  these  anglea  Hence  the  name  usually  given  to  the  curve 
traced  out  by  P,  the  curve  of  sines. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  figure  that  the  velocity  of  the 
point  is  a  numerical  maximum  at  the  middle  position,  that  is,  when  F  is 
on  the  axis  OM^,  The  velocities  at  the  diifferent  points  of  the  curve 
are  capable  of  graphical  representation  also  by  a  curve  of  sines.     For, 

Fig.  42. 


draw  a  new  circle  (Fig.  43)  with  centre  0,  and  radius  equal  to  that 
of  the  circle  in  Fig.  42.  Let  the  point  F  represent  the  particle  in 
the  defining  circular  motion,  and  the  line  FT,  carried  round  by  the 

revolving  radius  OF,  the  constant  speed  of 
the  particle  in  the  circle.  (If  a  be  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  and  n  the  angular 
velocity  2^1  T,  FT  represents  rui,) 

The  projection  pt  of  FT  on  the  line  OA 
represents  the  velocity  of  F  resolved  parallel 
to  OA,  that  is  the  velocity  in  the  simple  har- 
monic motion,  and  is  in  amount  FTsmFOp^ 
or  iuism{nt  —  e). 

Thus  the  displacement  being  represented 
by  Opy  that  is,  OF  cos  F  Op  or  acos(7ii  -  c),  the 
corresponding  velocity  is  —  nasm(jU  —  e), 
and  its  successive  values  also  give  a  curve 
of  sines.  This  curve  is  sometimes  called  the  fii'st  derivative  of  the 
former  curve.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  former  ciu^-e  with  its  ordinates  all 
multiplied  by  w,  and  shifted  towards  the  left  along  OX  through  a 
distance  representing  three  quarters  of  a  period. 

In  the  same  way  the  first  derivative  of  this  ciu^e,  the  second 
derivative  of  the  former,  may  be  plotted,  and  since  the  ordinates  of 
the  curve  so  obtained  are  proportional  to  the  rates  of  variation  of 
those  of  the  second  cui-ve,  they  represent  on  the  scale  adopted  in  the 
diagram  the  accelerations  in  the  first  curve.  We  return,  in  fact,  to 
the  curve  originally  plotted,  with  the  change  that  each  of  its  ordi- 
nates is  multiplied  by  n^,  and  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 
G9.  Generation  of  Curve  of  Sines  from  Circular  Cylinder. — ^The 
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curve  of  sines  is  the  curve  generated  by  marking  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  wound  round  a  right  circular  cylinder,  the  outline  of  a  plane 
section  of  the  cylinder  taken  oblique  to  the  axis,  and  then  bringing 
the  paper  again  into  a  plane  sheet.  A  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  and  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  oblique  section  intersects 
the  paper  in  a  line  which,  in  the  plane  sheet,  is  the  axis  of  the  curve. 
This  construction  is  obvious  since  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  are  pro- 
jections of  the  ordinates  of  the  circle  of  Fig.  42  drawn  in  a  circular 
section  of  the  cylinder,  and  projected  on 
the  oblique  section  by  the  generators  of 
the  cylinder. 

The  curve  of  section  of  the  cylinder  is 
that  called  an  ellipse,  and  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  physical  astronomy,  the  theory 
of  elasticity  and  other  branches  of  physics. 
It  is  worth  noticing  here,  though  the  curve 
will  be  discussed  in  §§  74-80,  and  in  con- 
nection with  its  applications,  that  an  ellipse 
may  be  derived  from  a  circle,  by  shorten- 
ing (or  lengthening)  all  ordinates  at  right 
angles  to  a  perpendicular  diameter  in  the  same  ratio,  as  in  Fig.  44. 
There  the  ellipse  Ab A'  is  derived  from  the  circle -^jBii' by  diminishing 
all  the  ordinates  (as  MP  to  Mp)  in  the  ratio  of  OB  to  Ob,  This  is 
obvious  from  the  mode  of  derivation  just  explained. 

70.  Composition  of  S.H.M.8  by  Means  of  Their  Sine-Curves. — 
Two  or  more  simple   harmonic   motions  of  different  periods  and 


Fig.  45. 


epochs,  but  in  the  same  line,  are  compounded  by  simply  adding 
together  the  displacements  in  the  different  motions  for  each  instant. 
The  resultant  displacement  is  the  displacement  at  that  instant  in  the 
resultant  motion.  This  may  be  done  graphically  by  drawing  with  a 
common  axis,  OX  (Fig.  45),  the  curves  of  sines  representing  the 
different  motions,  and  then  drawing  the  curve  the  ordinates  of 
which  are  each  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  curves 
representing  the  constituent  motions.  Thus  Figs.  45  and  46  i*epre- 
sent  the  resultant  of  the  two  motions. 
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Fig.  32. 


The  total  acceleration  thus  consists  of  two  parts,  one  numerically 
**/7?,  towards  the  centre  of  curvature,  the  other  numerically  if ,  in  the 
direction  of  motion. 

56.  Curves  in  Space.  Osculating  Plane.  Tortuosity. — The  case 
of  motion  along  a  curve  in  space  (or  a  tortuous  curve  as  it  is  called) 
requires  a  little  further  explanation.  We  have  defined  the  motion 
along  any  curve  as  that  given  by  the  motion  of  a  point  along  a 
straight  line  which  itself  is  turning  round  the  point.  Now  though 
at  any  instant  of  course  the  plane  in  which  the  line  is  turning  is  per- 
fectly definite,  the  plane  may  be  changing  its  direction  by  turning 

round  the  line.  This  plane  for  any  position 
of  the  point  is  called  the  osculating  pLatie 
for  that  position  of  the  plane. 

Returning  to  Fig.  »^1  we  have  there  the 
osculating  plane  coincident  with  the  plane 
of  the  paper.  Let  a  line  cd  of  unit  length 
be  drawn  in  the  osculating  plane,  from  the 
fixed  point  c,  at  right  angles  to  ca.  The 
extremity  d  aa  P  moves,  lies  always  on  a 
sphere  of  unit  radius  described  from  c  as 
centre.  The  rate  at  which  cd  is  turning 
round  ca  per  unit  of  distance  travelled 
along  the  curve,  is  the  measure  of  the  tor- 
tuosity of  the  curve. 

57.  Motion  in  Equiangular  Spiral  with 
Uniform  Angular  Velocity. — ^The  case  of  a 
particle  moving  in  an  equiangular  spiral 
with  uniform  angular  velocity  round  the  pole  is  of  great  interest  for  its 
application  to  resisted  vibrational  motion,  and  will  form  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  theorems  established  above.  We  shall  treat  the 
problem  by  means  of  the  theorem  of  tangential  and  normal  resolution 
of  acceleration,  then  show  how  the  same  results  may  be  very  easily 
obtained  by  means  of  the  hodograph. 

An  equiangular  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  logarithmic  spiral, 
is  a  plane  curve  such  that  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  it,  P,  is  inclined 
at  a  constant  angle  to  the  line  drawn  to  P  from  a  fixed  point  called 
the  pole.  Thus  in  Fig.  32,  0  is  the  pole,  and  the  angles  OBC,  OPT 
are  equal,  each  being  about  82°.  The  angle  of  the  curve,  taken  as 
in  the  diagram,  for  the  tangent  drawn  in  the  direction  along  the 
curve  towcLrds  the  pole,  cannot  exceed  7r/2. 

The  relation  between  the  length  r,  of  the  radius- vector  drawn 
from  the  pole  to  any  point,  and  the  angle  6^  which  the  radius  makes 
with  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane  of  the  curve  is 

r  =  a^  (43) 

where  a  is  a  constant  for  the  curve.     The  fixed  line  is  thus  the 
radius- vector  of  length  equal  to  1 . 

We  can  easily  prove  that  the  curve  given  by  this  equation  fulfils 
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the  condition  stated.  For  let  P,  Q  be  adjacent  points  on  the  curve, 
O  the  pole,  then  OP  =  r  =  a^,  and  as  ^  is  supposed  to  increase  as  P  is 
taken  further  from  the  pole,  OQ  =  r  +  dr  =  a 


e+de 


Hence 


cfo.=r(a'^^-l). 


(44) 


For  equal  increments  dB  of  B,  therefore,  the  increments  of  r  vary 
directly  as  r.  But  if  q  (Fig.  33)  be  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  F  on  OQ,  Qq  is  Sr,  and  if  d$  be  the  very  small  angle  POQ. 
Pq  is  approximately  f^B,     But  if  OQP  be  denoted  by  ^ 


tan^  =  -— ~  ^  or  dr  =  rdB.  cot^  ; 
dr 


(45) 


and 


r^rdcotff).  (46) 

Equation  (45)  agrees  with  the  former  result  that  for  equal  small 

Fig,  33* 


suocessive  increments  of  B,  the  corresponding  increments  of  r  are 
proportional  to  r.  A  comparison  of  the  two  values  of  dr  found  in  (44) 
and  (45)  gives  the  equation 

cot<l}dB  =  a'^^-l, 

which  since  dB  is  small  is  equivalent  to  cot<^  =  loga. 

Now  consider  a  particle  moving  in  an  equiangular  spiral,  so  as  to 

recede  from  the  pole,  with  uniform  angular  velocity  B  round  the  pole. 
The  velocity  of  the  point  is  ^.  But  from  Fig.  33,  resolving  ^  along 
r,  that  is  along  OP,  we  have 

i=.rJ_=nrB-^.  (47) 

oos^  sin<^ 

■ 
If  then,  as  supposed  above,  6  be  constant,  ^  is  proportional  to  r. 

The  centreward  and  tangential  components  of  acceleration  are 

therefore 
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*»  X  curvature  =  W'-^  ^^  ^  0^-1-  ,    i  =  re«-22^.        (48) 

sm'<^     r  8in0  sm*^  ' 

The  student  may  verify  at  once  by  resolution  that  these  are 

equivalent  to  a  component  rd^/Bm^<f>  in  the  direction  PO,  Fig.  83, 

and  a  component  2r^^oos^/sin^^  along  the  tangent  and  with  the 
motion. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that  if  the  point  move  towards  the  pole 
the  component  accelerations  are  not  changed.  The  tangential 
acceleration  however  now  acts  against  the  motion. 

58.  Derivation  of  Besiated  S.H.M.  from  Motion  in  an  Eqni- 
angnlar  Spiral. — Consider  now  a  point  moving  in  a  fixed  straight 
line  BB'  through  the  pole  so  as  to  be  always  at  the  foot,  p^  of  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  F  upon  the  straight  line,  while  F  moves 
along  the  curve  towa/rda  the  pole.  Let  ^  be  the  angle  between  OF 
and  OB  (Fig.  82).  The  component  along  BB'  of  the  velocity  of  F  is  the 
velocity  of  /?,  and  the  component  in  the  same  direction  of  the  accelera- 
tion of  P  is  the  acceleration  of  p.  Let  the  distance  of  p  from  0  be  «', 
and  denote  its  velocity  by  i'.    Tken  from  Fig.  82  we  get 

«'  =  rco8^,    *'  =  *cos(^  +  <^)  =  -^ cos(^  +  <^) 

by  (47).    Also  ^  =  0,  so  that,  by  (46),  *'  =  r (?(cos^cot0  -  sin^). 

The  velocity  ^'  is  regarded  here  as  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
a'y  that  is  from  0  to  B,  but  the  actual  direction  of  motion  of  p  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  sign  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  quantity  on  , 
the  right.  When  ^  +  <^  =  ir,  the  point  in  the  spiral  is  abreast  of 
the  pole  and  is  moving  parallel  to  BB^,  When  ^  +  <^  =  7r/2,  />  is  at 
the  extremity  of  its  range  and  is  at  the  instant  at  rest. 

Resolving  along  BB^  the  tangential  and  normal  accelerations  of 

F  we  obtain  for  the  total  acceleration  of  p  in  the  direction  from  B 

towards  ^ : 

j-sin(4^  +  <A)        ;,-,cos<A        ,,       .v 
r$^ — \i- — tJ  -  r$'  .   /    cos(U^  +  <f>). 

sm<^  8in2<^ 

This  may  be  written  in  the  form 

a'  S~  -  2*'^cot<^. 
8m-</) 

The  acceleration  of  p  consists  therefore  of  two  parts,  one  propor- 
tional to  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  displacement  s'  of  p 
from  0,  the  other  proportional  to  and  opposed  to  the  speed  h'  of  p. 

If  we  put 

w-  =  ~,     k  =  dcot<f>,  (49) 

sin'*<^ 

and  -  «'  for  the  whole  acceleration  of  p  we  have  the  equation 
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i''  +  2A^'  +  n»8'  =  0,  (50) 

which  is  the  differential  equation  of  vibrational  motion  of  a  particle 
subject  to  a  retardation  proportional  to  the  speed  of  the  particle. 
If  a  be  the  angle  between  Bff  and  the  line  from  which  0  is 

measured  we  have  ^  =  a  +  ^,  and  therefore  6  =  ^, 
Thus  we  get 

s'  =  rcosi|r  =  a  cos(o-^).  (51) 

The  displacement  «'  has  a  numerical  maximum  when  s'  is  zero,  that 
is  whenever  cos(0  +  ^)  is  zero,  and,  as  the  diagram  shows,  this 
maximum  is  diminished  each  time  the  radius-vector  makes  a  half- 
turn.     To  find  the  rate  of  diminution  we  notice  that  as  ^  changes 

from  n-  to  0,  ^  changes  from  a  +  tt  to  a,  and  d'  changes  from  a"'*"^cos7r 

to  a"cosO,  that  is  from  a^a^  to  a".     The  amplitude  is  therefore 

diminished  in  the  ratio  of  a^  to  1  in  each  half-turn.  The  successive 
amplitudes  are  as  indicated  in  Fig.  82. 

The  rate  of  diminution  of  r  for  each  half -turn  is  exactly  the 
same.     The  amount  of  diminution   per   unit   of  time   is  by  (46) 

rScot<f>  or  At,  so  that  the  rate  of  diminution  of  r  per  unit  of  time  per 
unit  of  length  is  k. 

59.  Calculation  of  Acceleration  by  Hodograph. — The  method  of 
the  hodograph  leads  much  more  briefly  and  elegantly  to  the  value 
found   above    for    the    acceleration    of 

the    particle    moving    in     the     spiral.  ^    ^g-  34. 

Since  the  velocity  is  proportional  to  r 

the  hodograph  is  an  equiangular  spiral 

of  the   same  angle  as  the   path.    Let 

ASf  Fig.  34,  represent  the  velocity  at 

P,  then   the  acceleration  is   along  the 

tangent  ST  to  the  hodograph.      Also, 

if  ST  represent  the  magnitude  as  well 

as  the    direction    of    the    acceleration 

it  must  be  derivable  from  -^aS'  by  precisely  the  same  operation  as 

gave  AS  from  OP.  But  the  magnitude  of  ^aS'  is  r6/sin<f>,  and  there- 
fore the  magnitude  of  ST  is  rd^/am^<f>.  Thus  the  acceleration  is 
completely  determined. 

Resolving  ST  into  two  components  represented  by  UT  in  the 
direction  with  the  motion,  and  SU  in  the  direction  FO  (Fig.  33),  we 
easily  obtain  (since  clearly  l  UTS  =  L  SUT  =  0)  for  the  value  of  the 
former  2rB^cos<f}/8in^<f},  and  for  that  of  the  latter  rd^/ain^<f}f  values 
which  are  identical  with  those  obtained  by  the  process  first 
employed. 

60.  Besultant  of  Two  S.H.M.8  in  one  Line. — We  now  consider 
the  motion  which  is  the  resultant  of  two  or  more  simultaneously 
existing  simple  harmonic  motions.  First  let  the  motions  be  of  the 
same  period  and  in  one  line,  and  let  the  concentric  circles  AA\  BB* 

D 
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(Fig.  35)  be  those  of  the  auxiliary  circular  motions  which  define  the 
simple  harmonic  motions  (of  the  points  j9,  q^  along  the  diameter  ^il'), 
which  are  to  be  compounded.  Let  P,Q  be  the  positions  of  the  points 
in  the  circular  motion  at  time  t^  reckoned  from  the  instant  at  which 
P  was  at  G,  The  epoch  of  the  motion  of  P  is  COG  in  angle,  and 
clearly,  if  GOU^  POQ,  Q  must  have  been  at  H  at  the  zero  of  reckon- 
ing of  time.  Thus  the  epoch  of  Q  is  COU,  and  the  difference  of 
epochs  GOU  or  POQ. 

Complete  the  parallelogram  POQR,  and  draw  the  diagonal  OE  ; 
then  as  OP  and  OQ  revolve  at  the  same  rate,  OR  remains  throughout 
of  the  same  length,  and  inclined  at  the  same  angles  to  OP  and  OQ. 
The  displacement  of  the  particle  describing  the  resultant  motion  is 

Fig.  35. 


the  sum  of  the  displacements  Op,  Oq,  which,  being  the  sum  of  the 
projections  of  OP,  OQ,  that  is,  of  OQ,  QR,  in  OC,  is  equal  to  the 
projection  of  OR  on  OC,  that  is,  Or.  Clearly  r  describes  a  simple 
harmonic  motion,  and  the  resultant  motion  is  one  of  amplitude  equal 
to  OR,  of  the  same  period  as  the  constituent  motions,  and  of  phase 
L  ROP  behind  the  motion  of  P,  and  l  QOR  before  the  motion  of  Q. 
If  a,  6,  c  be  the  lengths  of  OP,  OQ,  OR,  and  6  be  the  difference  of 
phase  ot  the  motions  compounded,  a,  j8  the  angles  POR,  ROQ,  we  have 


c  =  Ja-  +  ¥  +  2ab  cos  6,  (52) 

a  =  cos~^^±^^,      /3=cos-^^±^^.  (53) 

c  c 

This  result  is  easily  obtained  analytically.     Let  c  denote  the  angle 
AOG,  u,  V,  the  displacements  oi  p,  q.    Then 

w  =  acos(n/  — c),  v  =  hco8{nt-€''$) 
w  +  V  =  acos(n^  —  e)  +  6cos(n^  -e-d) 

=  (a  +  6co8^)cos(7U  -  «)  +  b8in0ain(rU—e), 
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-  tft),  where 


in^,  this   may   be 


It   we  put  a  +  bcosl 
written  m  + t'  =  ccoa(n(  - 

c  =  Jd'  +  b'  +  2tibcos6,  0  =  tan~ 

which,  since  0  is  obviously  the  angle  denoted  above  by  a,  agrees  with 
the  result  already  obtained. 

In  the  same  way  a  third  simple  harmonic  motion,  of  the  same 
period,  and  in  the  same  line,  may  be  compounded  with  that  just 
found,  and  so  oa  to  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  simple  harmonic 
motjona  of  the  same  period  and  in  the  same  line. 

61.  Bemltant  of  Two   Opposite   Circular  Motions   of  Eqnal 
Periods. — Another  important  ca^  is  that  in  which  two  concentric 
circular  motions  of  the  same  period, 
but  of  different  amplitudes   and  in  fiq.  sg, 

opposite  directions,  are  compounded.  — 

Let  OP,  OQ  (Fig.  30)  be  the  radii  " 

drawn  to  the  points  /',  Q  describing 
the  circular  orbite.  Then  if  the  radii 
were  together  along  OB,  the  angles 
BOP,  BOQ  are  equal.  Describe  the 
pfuallelogram  POQE,  then  OR  is 
the  resultant  displacement,  and  the 
motion  of  £  is  the  resultant  motion. 
But  the  displacement  of  R  is  com- 
pounded of  the  two  displacements 
Op,  Oq  along  the  line  OA,  and  the 
two  Of',  Oq'  along  the  line  OB.  The 
motions  of  p,  q  are  both  simple  har- 
monic in  the  diameter  AA',  and  if 
Q  be  the  point  in  which  (^^  produced 
meets  the  smaller  circle,  these  motions  may  be  regarded  as  the 
projections  on  tlie  diameters  of  motions  of  the  pointe  P,  (^,  which 
traverse  the  circles  in  the  same  direction.  Hence  the  motions 
compound  by  the  preceding  theorem  into  a  single  harmonic  motion. 
SimUarly  the  motions  of  p,  q'  give  a  single  harmonic  motion  in  the 
diameter  BB.  Thus  the  motion  of  £  is  compounded  of  two  simple 
harmonic  motions  in  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

Let  a;,  y  be  the  displacements  of  R  along  OA,  OR.  Then  if 
0P  =  o,  00---J.  -  BOP  =  -  BOQ  ^^nt, 

x=rtsinn(  — fisin  «<  =  («  — 6)sin  Mi 
y  =  acosTtl  4-  boo&nt  =  (a  +  b)coant. 
The  amplitudes  along  OA ,  OB  are  a  -b,a  +  b  respectively. 

The  relation  between  the  x  and  y  of  any  point  in  the  path  of  R 
may  be  found  by  eliminating  nf  between  the  two  equations  just 
written.     Thus  by  squaring  and  adding  we  get 


(54) 


(56) 
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which  represents  an  ellipse,  the  semi-axes  of  which  are  a  -  6,  a  +  6 
(see  §§  69,  75). 

If  b  were  equal  to  zero  we  should  have  a  single  uniform  circular 
motion,  which  therefore  is  equivalent  to  two  equal  simple  harmonic 
motions  in  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  of  90°  difference 
of  phase. 

02.  Elliptic  Motion  produced  by  rolling  One  Circle  inside 
another. — It  is  interesting  to  look  at  this  case  of  motion  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  Fig.  87.  Let  a  circle  of  diameter  OS  in  internal 
contact  with  a  circle  of  double  its  radius  roll  along  the  latter  in  the 

direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  that 
is  remain  in  contact  while  its  centre  P 
moves  with  angular  velocity  n  round 
0,  and  each  radius  of  the  smaller  circle 
IT  ^  \  "  \        turns  with  equal  angular  velocity  in 

Af  ^\^  y^  \  \       the  opposite  direction  round  P,     Let 

^/'        ^^        •  \      PS^  be  a  radius  which  was  along  OA 

when  OP  was  in  the  same  direction, 
and  let  R  be  any  point  on  that  radius, 
or  on  that  radius  produced.  The  angle 
8PS^  is  clearly  2  l  SO  A,  Hence  the 
arc  of  circumference  SSq  of  the  smaller 
circle  is  equal  to  the  arc  «S'^  of  the 
larger,  and  therefore  the  successive 
points  of  SSq  have  come  into  contact 
with  those  of  SA,  without  relative  motion  along  the  tangent,  or 
slipping  as  it  is  called,  that  is  the  motion  is  one  of  pure  rolling. 
Clearly  the  motion  of  i?  is  precisely  that  of  the  point  R  in  Fig.  36, 
which  has  just  been  discussed.  Hence  when  a  circle  rolls  internally 
on  another  of  twice  its  radius,  any  point  fixed  in  the  rolling  circle 
describes  an  ellipse ;  and  if  the  rolling  take  place  with  uniform 
angular  velocity,  the  motion  is  compounded  of  two  simple  harmonic 
motions  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

The  ellipse  becomes  a  straight  line  or  diameter  of  the  larger  circle 
in  the  case  in  which  the  point  R  lies  on  the  circumference  of  the 
rolling  circle.  The  opposite  extremity  of  the  diameter  through  R 
desciibes  the  diameter  perpendicular  to  that  described  by  R.  These 
results  will  be  easily  made  out  as  particular  cases  of  those  just 
found. 

^"^^  Resultant  of  Two  Equal  and  Opposite  Circular  Motions. — 
It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  composition  of  two  equal  and 
opposite  circular  motions  gives  a  simple  haimonic  motion  of  the 
same  period  and  of  amplitude  equal  to  twice  the  radius  of  the  circle, 
in  the  line  bisecting  the  angle  between  the  radii  drawn  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  particles  at  any  instant.  Thus  in  Fig.  38  let  P,  Q  be  the 
positions  of  the  particles  whose  motions  in  the  circle  APQ  are  to  be 
compounded,  and  let  CA  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  PQ,  The  com- 
ponents of  the  two  motions  taken  perpendicular  to  CA  cancel  one 
another,  so  that  the  resultant  is  a  motion  in  the  radius  CA  equal  to 
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the  Bum  of  the  equal  components  of  the  circular  motions  along  that 
line.     Obviously  the  direction  of  C-i  is  fixed. 

64.  Besnltuit  of  Opposite  Ciicnlar  Motions  of  Unequal  Periods. 
—If,  however,  the  angular  velocities  of  OF  and  OQ  be  unequal,  the 
line  CA  will  change  its  direction  with  angular  velocity  equal  to 
half  the  difference  of  angular  velocities  of  the  two  radii,  and  will 
turn  round  C  in  the  same  direction  as  the  more  quickly  moving 

Thus,  if  T  denote  the  period  of  P,  T  that  of  Q,  the  angular 
velocitiee  n,  n'  are  ifr/r,  2jr/7",  and  half  the  difference,  the  angular 
velocity  of  CJ,  is  •(1/7'-  l/T^.  If  r*  T  the  line  GA  turns  round 
C  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow  in  the  period  2l{l/T— 1/7*), 


that  is  2TTI(T'-T).  The  path  of  the  particle  which  has  the 
resultant  motion  is  a  star-shaped  curve  like  Fig.  39,  in  which, 
however,  to  avoid  confusion,  the  rays  are  not  carried  into  the  centre. 
In  the  particular  case  here  represented  the  period  of  revolution  of 
the  resultant  motion  is  about  twelve  and  a  half  times  that  of  either 
of  the  components. 

These  cases  of  motion  are  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of 
plane  polarised  light,  and  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation 
in  media  like  quartz,  solutions  of  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  &c.,  and  in 
magneto-optic  theory  generally. 

65.  SMultant  of  Two  Similar  Circular  Uotions  of  Uneitaal 
Period  and  Badins. — The  case  of  a  particle,  the  motion  of  which  is 
the  resultant  of  two  concentric  circular  motions  in  the  same  direc- 
ticm,  unequal  both  in  period  and  in  radius,  is  important  and  interest- 
ing. The  displacement  of  the  particle  evidently  varies  from  a 
minimum  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  radii  to  a  maximum  equal  to 
their  sum  and  back  again  alternately. 

The  amount  of  the  displacement  is  given  by  the  equations 
x  =  a  sin  Jf  ( +  bemn'l 
y  =  acosnj  •*■  boosn't. 


(56) 
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whidb  are  what  (54)  become  when  the  period  of  P  is  2fr/n,  and  that 
of  Q  is  2ir/n',  and  the  circular  motions  have  the  same  sense. 

To  interpret  these  equations  for  this  case,  let  the  zero  of  reckon- 
ing of  ^  be  one  of  the  instants  at  which  the  displacements  in  the 
circular  motions  are  in  the  same  direction.  Then  clearly  at  any 
subsequent  instant  B  =  {n-n')t  supposing  n^-W.  Thus,  for  the 
amplitude  of  the  resultant  motion  and  the  phase-angle  (p  {=  l  POR  of 
Fig.  35),  we  have 


and  ^     ' 

taDA=     ft«^(»-"')<    .  (57') 

a  +  bco8(n-n)t 

When    {n  -  n')t  =  mir,   where  m   is    a    whole   number,    we    have 
c  =  a-^b  or  c  =  a  —  b,  according   as  m  is  even  or  odd,  and  when 

(n  -  n')t  =  (2m  +1)  n-/2  we  have  c  =  Ja^  +  6^ 

The  value  of  <^  is  always  such  that  the  resultant  displacement  lies 
between  the  two  moving  radii  in  the  angle  which  is  less  than  «-,  except 
in  the  critical  positions,  when,  in  passing  through  zero,  it  changes 
over  from  one  side  of  the  more  quickly  moving  radius  to  the  other. 

The  reader  may  work  out  from  first  principles  (by  assigning  a 
small  change  dt  to  t,  calculating  the  corresponding  change  dBoi  B,  and 
finding  the  limiting  value  of  ddjdt  when  dt  is  made  infinitely  small) 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  resultant  displacement  at  each  instant. 

[The  results  for  the  case  of  two  unequal  motions  in  different 
periods  in  opposite  directions  are  to  be  obtained,  of  course,  from  the 
results  in  the  case  just  discussed  by  changing  the  sign  of  n'.] 

66.  Case  of  Two  Similar  Circular  Motions  of  Equal  Badins  and 
Unequal  Period. — In  the  particular  case  of  the  preceding  motion  in 
which  the  component  displacements  are  equal,  it  is  clear  that  the 
resultant  displacement  is  then  2acosJ(n-7i')<,  and  that  its  direc- 
tion always  bisects  the  angle  (less  than  ir)  between  the  two  moving 
radii.  The  angular  velocity  of  this  bisecting  line  is  evidently 
J(n  +  n');  or,  7r(l/7'+ 1/7^*).  In  the  infinitely  short  interval  in 
which  the  revolving  radii  pass  through  a  position  of  opposition,  the 
line  bisecting  the  angle  between  them  passes  through  an  angle  n  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  two  lines,  and  then  moves  with  angular 
velocity  \{n  +  n')  until  opposition  is  again  atttiined,  and  so  on. 

The  resultant  motion  may  be  regarded  as  simple  harmonic  with 
varying  phase,  and  its  amplitude  changes  from  zero  to  double  the 
amplitude  of  either  circular  motion,  and  back  again  alternately,  as 
the  direction  changes  (Fig.  40).  When  2irt/T=  2^1/ T'  +  mr  we  have 
ir<(l/r+l/r')  =  27r</r'  +  W7r/2.  Thus,  having  staHed  from  coinci- 
dence,  the  directions  of  the  components  are  then  coincident  or  opposed, 
and  by  (57)  the  amplitude  is  the  sum  of  the  radii  or  zei*o,  according 
as  n  is  even  or  odd. 

The  variation  of  the  amplitude  can  be  traced  from  Fig.  40  by 
drawing  radii  to  the  curve  there  shown  from  the  point  0,  at  whicji 
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the  amplitade  is  lero.  If  the  arrows  are  followed,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  curve  la  a  kind  of  spital  conaisting  of  two  Inamchee,  an  out> 
watd  and  an  inward,  passing  into  one  anoUier  at  m.  The  ontward 
is  described  by  the  particle  as  it  movee  away  frcxn  0  until  it  reaches 
m,  when  it  returns  on  the  inward  branch  to  0,  to  again  describe  the 
oatward  path,  and  so  on. 

Figs.  S9  and  40  may  be  regarded  also  as  examples  of  cycloidal  and 
trochffldal  cnrvee,  and  will  be  encountered  again  in  connectioii  with 
vibrational  motion. 

67.  Oarra  of  DispUcemanta. — The  varying  displacement  of  a 

Fia.  40. 


point  is  frequently  represented  as  in  Fig.  41,  where  distance  OM 
along  the  line  OS  is  propoitional  to  the  time  from  the  chosen  zero 
of  reckoning,  and  the  distance  i/F  of  the  point  P  from  0.A'  the  dis- 
placement or  a  quantity  propcational  to  it.  The  displacement,  of 
course,  may  be  of  any  kind  whatever,  e.g.,  distance  of  the  moving 
point  from  a  fixed  point,  a  fixed  line,  or  a  fixed  plane,  or  distance 
measired  along  any  curve  from  a  fixed  point  to  the  moving  one. 

If,  as  we  suppose  to  be  the  case,  the  curve  of  dLsplacements  thus 
obtained  be  continuous,  a  definite  tangent  FT  to  the  curve  can  be 
drawn  at  any  point  F,  and  this  will  in  the  limit  coincide  with  an 
infinitesimal  element  FQ  of  the  curve.  The  rate  at  which  MF  is 
changing  per  unit  of  increase  of  02t,  that  is  QpjMN  is  thus  pre- 
cisely tan0,  where  4>  ■»  the  inclination  of  FT  to  OX.  Hence  tan^ 
is  proportional  to  the  particular  speed  of  the  point  F  corresponding 
to  the  displacement  repreeented  by  ilF. 

68.  S.H.M.  represented  by  Cnrre  of  Sines.  —  An  important 
application  of  this  graphical  process  is  to  simple  harmonic  motion. 
Here  OM  (Fig.  42)  represents  the  time  from  the  zero  of  reckoning,  and 
MP  the  displacement  c  =  acos(n(-().  Thus  OA  represents  in  time 
the  epoch  of  the  motion,  AB  the  maximum  positive  displacement, 
and  M^^,  M^M,  half  the  period. 
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The  distances  J/q^,  M^M^  ....  are  proportional  to  the  corresponding 
angles  BCM^,  P'CM^,  shown  in  the  circle  of  centre  (7,  and  radius 
equal  to  AB ;  and  tne  ordinates  are  therefore  proportional  to  the 
sines  of  these  angles.  Hence  the  name  usually  given  to  the  curve 
traced  out  by  P,  the  curve  of  sines. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  figure  that  the  velocity  of  the 
point  is  a  numerical  maximum  at  the  middle  position,  that  is,  when  P  is 
on  the  axis  OM^,  The  velocities  at  the  different  points  of  the  curve 
are  capable  of  graphical  representation  also  by  a  curve  of  sines.     For, 

Fig.  42. 


draw  a  new  circle  (Fig.  43)  with  centre  0,  and  radius  equal  to  that 
of  the  circle  in  Fig.  42.  Let  the  point  P  represent  the  particle  in 
the  defining  circular  motion,  and  the  line  PT^  carried  roimd  by  the 

revolving  radius  OP^  the  constant  speed  of 
the  particle  in  the  circle.  (If  a  be  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  and  n  the  angular 
velocity  *2nlTy  7^7^  represents  na,) 

The  projection  pt  of  PT  on  the  line  OA 
represents  the  velocity  of  P  resolved  parallel 
to  OA ,  that  is  the  velocity  in  the  simple  har- 
monic motion,  and  is  in  amount  PTsinPOp^ 
or  ?ia  sin  (n<  —  c). 

Thus  the  displacement  being  represented 
by  Op,  that  is,  OP  cos  P  Op  or  acos(w<-  c),  the 
corresponding  velocity  is  —  na  sin  (n^  —  c), 
and  its  successive  values  also  give  a  curve 
of  sines.  This  curve  is  sometimes  called  the  fii^st  derivative  of  the 
former  curve.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  former  curve  with  its  ordinates  all 
multiplied  by  n,  and  shifted  towards  the  left  along  OX  through  a 
distance  representing  three  quarters  of  a  period. 

In  the  same  way  the  first  derivative  of  this  cur\'e,  the  second 
derivative  of  the  former,  may  be  plotted,  and  since  the  ordinates  of 
the  curve  so  obtained  are  proportional  to  the  rates  of  variation  of 
those  of  the  second  cui*ve,  they  represent  on  the  scale  adopted  in  the 
diagram  the  accelerations  in  the  first  curve.  We  return,  in  fact,  to 
the  curve  originally  plotted,  with  the  change  that  each  of  its  ordi- 
nates is  multiplied  by  9i*,  and  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 
G9.  Generation  of  Curve  of  Sines  from  Circnlar  Cylinder. — ^The 
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curve  of  sines  is  the  curve  generated  by  marking  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  wound  round  a  right  circular  cylinder,  the  outline  of  a  plane 
section  of  the  cylinder  taken  oblique  to  the  axis,  and  then  bringing 
the  paper  again  into  a  plane  sheet.  A  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  and  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  oblique  section  intersects 
the  paper  in  a  line  which,  in  the  plane  sheet,  is  the  axis  of  the  curve. 
This  construction  is  obvious  since  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  are  pro- 
jections of  the  ordinates  of  the  circle  of  Fig.  42  drawn  in  a  circular 
section  of  the  cylinder,  and  projected  on 
the  oblique  section  by  the  generators  of 
the  cylinder. 

The  curve  of  section  of  the  cylinder  is 
that  called  an  ellipse,  and  is  of  great  im- 
portanoe  in  physical  astronomy,  the  theory 
of  elasticity  and  other  branches  of  physics. 
It  is  worth  noticing  here,  though  the  curve 
will  be  discussed  in  §§  74-80,  and  in  con- 
nection with  its  applications,  that  an  ellipse 
may  be  derived  from  a  circle,  by  shorten- 
ing (or  lengthening)  all  ordinates  at  right 
angles  to  a  perpendicular  diameter  in  the  same  ratip,  as  in  Fig.  44. 
There  the  ellipse  AbA'  is  derived  from  the  circle  ABA'  by  diminishing 
aU  the  ordinates  (as  MP  to  Mp)  in  the  ratio  of  OB  to  Ob.  This  is 
obvious  from  the  mode  of  derivation  just  explained. 

70.  Compoation  of  S.H.M.8  by  Means  of  Their  Sine-Onrves. — 
Two  or  more  simple  harmonic  motions  of  different  periods  and 


Fig.  45. 


epochs,  but  in  the  same  line,  are  compounded  by  simply  adding 
t<^;ether  the  displacements  in  the  different  motions  for  each  instant. 
The  resultant  displacement  is  the  displacement  at  that  instant  in  the 
resultant  motion.  This  may  be  done  graphically  by  drawing  with  a 
common  axis,  OX  (Fig.  45),  the  curves  of  sines  representing  the 
different  motions,  and  then  drawing  the  curve  the  ordinates  of 
which  are  each  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  curves 
representing  the  ccmstituent  motions.  Thus  Figs.  45  and  46  repre- 
sent the  reraltant  o£  tiie  two  motions. 
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The  distances  J/gii,  ^^^t  ....  are  proportional  to  the  corresponding 
angles  B'CM^^  FCM^^  shown  in  the  circle  of  centre  (7,  and  radius 
equal  to  -4  J5  /  and  the  ordinates  are  therefore  proportional  to  the 
sines  of  these  angles.  Hence  the  name  usually  given  to  the  curve 
traced  out  by  P,  the  curve  of  sines. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  figure  that  the  velocity  of  the 
point  is  a  numerical  maximum  at  the  middle  position,  that  is,  when  P  is 
on  the  axis  OM^,  The  velocities  at  the  different  points  of  the  curve 
are  capable  of  graphical  representation  also  by  a  curve  of  sines.     For, 

Fig.  42. 


draw  a  new  circle  (Fig.  43)  with  centre  0,  and  radius  equal  to  that 
of  the  circle  in  Fig.  42.  Let  the  point  P  represent  the  particle  in 
the  defining  circular  motion,  and  the  line  PT^  carried  roimd  by  the 

revolving  radius  OP^  the  constant  speed  of 
the  particle  in  the  circle.  (If  a  be  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  and  n  the  angular 
velocity  ^njTf  PT  represents  na.) 

The  projection  pt  of  PT  on  the  line  OA 
represents  the  velocity  of  P  resolved  parallel 
to  OA ,  that  is  the  velocity  in  the  simple  har- 
monic motion,  and  is  in  amount  PTsinPOp^ 
or  iiasm{nt  —  e). 

Thus  the  displacement  being  represented 
^y  Op  J  that  is,  OP  cos  P  Op  or  acos(7ii-  e),  the 
corresponding  velocity  is  —  nasm(nt  —  e)^ 
and  its  successive  values  also  give  a  curve 
of  sines.  This  curve  is  sometimes  called  the  first  derivative  of  the 
former  curve.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  former  curve  with  its  ordinates  all 
multiplied  by  n,  and  shifted  towards  the  left  along  OX  through  a 
distance  representing  three  quarters  of  a  period. 

In  the  same  way  the  first  derivative  of  this  curve,  the  second 
derivative  of  the  former,  may  be  plotted,  and  since  the  ordinates  of 
the  curve  so  obtained  are  proportional  to  the  rates  of  variation  of 
those  of  the  second  cui've,  they  represent  on  the  scale  adopted  in  the 
diagram  the  accelerations  in  the  first  curve.  We  return,  in  fact,  to 
the  curve  originally  plotted,  with  the  change  that  each  of  its  ordi- 
nates is  multiplied  by  ?i^,  and  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 
69.  Generation  of  Curve  of  Sines  ftom  Circnlar  Cylinder. — ^The 
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curve  of  sines  is  the  curve  generated  by  marking  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  woimd  round  a  right  circular  cylinder,  the  outline  of  a  plane 
section  of  the  cylinder  taken  oblique  to  the  axis,  and  then  bringing 
the  paper  again  into  a  plane  sheet.  A  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  and  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  oblique  section  intersects 
the  paper  in  a  line  which,  in  the  plane  sheet,  is  the  axis  of  the  curve. 
This  construction  is  obvious  since  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  are  pro- 
jections of  the  ordinates  of  the  circle  of  Fig.  42  drawn  in  a  circular 
section  of  the  cylinder,  and  projected  on 
the  oblique  section  by  the  generators  of 
the  cylinder. 

The  curve  of  section  of  the  cylinder  is 
that  called  an  ellipse,  and  is  of  great  im- 
portanoe  in  physical  astronomy,  the  theory 
of  elasticity  and  other  branches  of  physics. 
It  is  worth  noticing  here,  though  the  curve 
will  be  discussed  in  §§  74-80,  and  in  con- 
nection with  its  applications,  that  an  ellipse 
may  be  derived  from  a  circle,  by  shorten- 
ing (or  lengthening)  all  ordinates  at  right 
angles  to  a  perpendicular  diameter  in  the  same  ratip,  as  in  Fig.  44. 
There  the  ellipse  Ab A'  18  derived  from  the  circle  -45-4'  by  diminishing 
all  the  ordinates  (as  MP  to  Mp)  in  the  ratio  of  OB  to  Ob,  This  is 
obvious  from  the  mode  of  derivation  just  explained. 

70.  Composition  of  S.H.M.8  by  Means  of  Their  Sine-Curves. — 
Two  or  more  simple   harmonic  motions  of  different  periods  and 


Fig.  45. 


epochs,  but  in  the  same  line,  are  compounded  by  simply  adding 
together  the  displacements  in  the  different  motions  for  each  instant. 
The  resultant  displacement  is  the  displacement  at  that  instant  in  the 
resultant  motion.  This  mav  be  done  graphically  by  drawing  with  a 
common  axis,  OX  (Fig.  45),  the  curves  of  sines  representing  the 
different  motions,  and  then  drawing  the  curve  the  ordinates  of 
which  are  each  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  curves 
representing  the  constituent  motions.  Thus  Figs.  45  and  46  repre- 
sent the  resultant  of  the  two  motions. 
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«j  =  a  J  cos  (nt  -  Ci),     «,  =  «t  cos  {2nt  -  €,), 


for  the  cases  in  which  a,  =  Ja,,  and  (1)  f i  -  c,  =  0,  (2)  Cj  -  c,  =  iir.   The 
period  of  the  second  motion  is  half  that  of  the  first. 

71.  Mechanical  Composition  of  S.H.M.8.  Tide  Gauges  and  Tide 
Predictors. — The  resultant  of  a  series  of  simple  harmonic  motions  in 
one  line  can  be  traced  graphically  by  giving,  by  means  of  proper 


Fig.  46. 


mechanism,  the  resultant  displacement  at  each  instant  to  a  pen  or 
pencil  whidi  inscribes  the  resultant  curve  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  drawn 
uniformly  past  the  pen  by  clock-work  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  line  in  which  the  marking  point  is  free  to  move.  Thus  in  a 
tide-gauge,  a  pen,  moved  in  a  vertical  line  by  a  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  a  harbour  or  dock,  marks  the  varying  height  of  the  tide 
on  a  convenient  scale  on  a  sheet  of  paper  constantly  drawn  past  the 
pen  by  a  properly  regulated  clock,  which  likewise  registers  time  at 
equal  intervsds  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  pen.  Data  are  thus  obtained 
for  the  setting  of  another  machine  which  also  compounds  harmonic 
motions,  and  draws  curves,  the  ordinates  of  which  represent  the 
heights  of  the  tide  at  successive  instants  of  a  considerable  interval  of 
future  time. 

In  this  tide-predicting  machine,  which  is  the  invention  of 
Lord  Kelvin,  a  fine  chain  passes  half  round  each  of  a  number  of 
pulleys,  all  of  the  same  size,  arranged  in  tw^o  rows  along  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  vertical  plate,  and  so  placed  that  the  chain  passes  from 
row  to  row  as  it  passes  from  one  pulley  to  another,  and  that  the 
parts  of  the  chain  not  on  the  pulleys  are  all  parallel.  The  centres  of 
the  pulleys  are  carried  on  pieces  which  are  each  constrained  to  describe 
simple  harmonic  motion,  in  lines  parallel  to  the  free  parts  of  the 
chains,  by  a  crank-pin  traversing  a  circle  and  working  in  a  trans- 
verse slot  as  described  above,  §  44.  These  crank-pins,  having  been 
set  to  the  proper  relative  amplitudes  and  epochs  are  driven  by  a  train 
of  wheel-work  in  the  proper  relative  periods  from  a  single  handle 
turned  by  the  operator.  The  motion  of  each  crank-pin  corresponds 
to  a  tidal  constituent,  and  as  the  pulleys  move  the  length  of  the  free 
end  of  the  chain,  to  which  the  maiking  point  is  attached,  rises  or  falls 
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in  any  time  through  a  distance  which  is  the  resultant  of  the  displace- 
ments of  the  pulleys  in  that  time,  and  the  varying  height  of  the 
water  is  registered  upon  a  ribbon  of  paper  drawn  p^ist  the  marking 
point  by  the  driving  mechanism.  Of  course,  variations  of  the  speed 
of  driving  cannot  affect  the  result,  as  the  speeds  in  the  different 
harmonic  motions  and  that  of  the  paper  are  all  affected  in  the  same 
ratio. 

72.  Uniform  Circular  Motion  derived  firom  Two  S.H.li.8. — As 
was  pointed  out  in  §  62  a  uniform  circular  motion  is  equivalent  to 
two  simple  harmonic  motions  in  perpendicular  diameters  of  the 
circle.  These  motions  are  such  that  the  displacement  in  either  is 
zero  when  that  in  the  other  is  a  maximiun ;  in  fact,  if  the  simul- 
taneous displacements  in  the  motions  be  represented  by  x,  y,  we  have 

X  =  acos{nt  -  c)  )       /^gv 


y  =  asm(nt  -  e). 

These  equations  may  be  put  in  the  same  form  thus  : 

X  =  aco8{nt  —  e) 
y=:acos(nt-Tj) 


}      (59) 


where  17  =  £  +  ir/2.     The  phases  £,  17  of  the  two  motions  thus  differ 
byir/2. 

Conversely  it  is  clear  that  two  simple  harmonic  motions  of  the 
same  period  in  perpendicular  lines,  and  as  here  differing  in  phase 
by  fr/2,  give  uniform  circular  motion  when  compoimded.  Squaring 
the  equations  of  (58)  and  adding  we  obtain 

a^  +  y^  =  a*. 

which  shows  that  the  point  P  lies  on  a  circle  of  radius  a, 

73.  Projection  of  Circle  into  Ellipse. — Now  consider  the  projec- 
tion by  parallel  lines  of  a  circle  on  a  plane  inclined  at  any  angle  to 
the  plane  of  the  circle.  The  projection  is  a  closed  curve,  called  an 
ellipse,  some  of  the  properties  of  which  we  now  investigate. 

It  is  clear  that  straight  lines  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  project 
into  straight  lines,  and  that  parallel  lines  project  into  parallel  lines. 
Also  it  is  clear  that  the  lengths  of  all  parallel  lines  are  altered  by 
the  projection  in  the  same  ratio,  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  any  two 
parallel  lines  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  their  pi'ojections. 

The  angle  between  the  projections  of  two  lines  is,  however,  in 
general  different  from  the  angle  between  the  lines.  Thus  two  chords 
of  the  circle  at  right  angles  to  one  another  are  in  general  projected 
into  two  chords  of  the  eUipse  inclined  at  a  different  angle.  Thus 
the  diameters  AA\  BB  of  the  circle  are  in  Fig.  47  projected  into  the 
lines  (also  diameters)  of  the  ellipse,  oa',  66'. 

74.  Properties  of  Ellipse. — If  /*  <?  be  any  chord  of  the  circle 
divided  in  any  ratio  by  a  point  (7,  the  projection  jtq  of  the  chord  is 
divided  in  the  same  ratio  by  the  point  c,  which  is  the  projection 
of  C.     A  diameter  of  a  circle  bisects  all  chords  at  right  angles  to 
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iteelf,  and  is  projected  into  a  line  bisecting  the  projections  of  the 
ohordB  of  the  circle.  Any  two  diameters  of  a  circle  are  projected 
into  two  chords  of  the  ellipse  which  bisect  one  another,  &nd  the 
point  of  intersection  is  the  projection  of  the  centre  of  the  circle.  All 
chords  passing  through  this  point  are  there  bisected  ;  it  is  therefore 
called  the  centre  of  the  ellipse,  and  any  line  drawn  through  it  to 
meet  the  ellipse  on  both  sides  is  called  a  diameter. 

A  line  cutting  the  circle  is  projected  into  a  line  cutting  the 
ellipse,  and  a  line  touching  the  circle  into  a  line  touching  the  ellipse. 

Fia.  47.  Fig.  48. 


For  if  a  line  cutting  the  circle  in  two  points  be  turned  round  one  of 
these  points  until  the  other  has  moved  up  to  coincidence  with  the 
former,  the  projection  of  the  moving  point  will  move  along  the 
ellipse  to  coincidence  with  the  projection  of  the  former  point,  so  that 
the  line  and  its  projection  become  tangents  simultaneously. 

Since  a  diameter  of  a  circle  bisects  all  chords  parallel  to  the 
tangents  at  its  extremities,  and  parallel  lines  project  into  parallel 
lines,  a  tangent  to  an  ellipse  is  paiullel  to  the  chorda  bisected  by  the 
diameter  drawn  to  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  tangents  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  a.  diameter  are  parallel.  Thus  if  bb'.  Fig.  47, 
be  a  diameter  of  an  ellipse  it  is  bisected  at  o  by  the  centre,  and  the 
tangents  at  b,  b'  ai-e  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  chords  bisected 
by  bb'.  The  diameter  aa,  which  is  parallel  to  the  tangents  at  the 
points  b,  b'  and  the  diameter  bb'  are  said  to  be  conjugate,  inasmuch 
as  the  tengents  at  the  points  a,  a'  are  parallel  to  bb',  and  each 
diameter  bisects  all  chords  parallel  to  the  other. 

Let  AA',  Fig.  48,  be  a  diameter  of  the  circle  and  aa  the  corres- 

fonding  diameter  of  an  ellipse  obtained  by  projection  perpen- 
icular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle.  As  the  plane  AA'a'a  is  turned 
round  the  line  of  centres,  the  length  n«'  of  the  diameter  changes, 
and  is  clearly  a  maximum  when  the  lines  Aa,  A'a'  have  their  g 
difference  in  length,  and  a  minimum  when  they  are  of  the  e 
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length.  Bnt  a  line  of  given  length  as  JJ,  to  hare  its  mftyimnm 
projection  on  the  oblique  plane,  must  be  diawn  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  two  planes,  that  is  at  right  angles  to  those 
lines  of  the  two  planes  which  are  parallel.  Its  projection  is  there- 
fore at  right  angles  to  such  lines.  Hence  the  fnaxiinuTn  diameter 
of  the  ellipse  is  perpendicular  to  the  minimum. 

Thej  are  also  conjugate  diameters.  For  let  BBj  Fig.  4>^,  be  the 
diameter  o^  the  circle  which  projects  into  the  minimum  diameter 
66'  of  the  ellipse.  The  tangent  to  the  circle  at  B  projects  into  the 
tangent  to  the  ellipse  at  6,  and  since  66'  is  parallel  to  BB  it  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  defined  bv  Bh  and  the  tangent  at  B,  Henoe  it 
is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  6  which  lies  in  that  plane.  Similarly 
66'  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  6'.  The  conjugate  diameter  aa' 
therefore  cuts  66^  at  right  angles,  and  the  tangents  at  its  extremities 
are  parallel  to  66'.     It  coincides  with  the  maximum  diameter. 

75.  Egnatioii  of  Ellipse. — Let  the  points  marked  by  small  letters 
in  Fig.  47  represent  the  projections  of  the  points  marked  by  capital 
letters  in  the  circle  indicated  at  the  top  of  the  diagram :  then  if  AA\ 
BR  be  perpendicular  diameters  of  the  circle  aa\  bb\  their  projections, 
are  conjugate  diameters  of  the  eUipse.  Let  P  be  a  point  on  the 
circle,  OM^  OX^^MP)  the  co-ordinates  of  P  taken  with  respect 
to  OAj  OB  as  axes,  om,  on(=np)  their  projections.  Xow,  since  the 
ratios  of  the  parallel  lines  are  not  altered  by  projection,  we  haye 

OM  ^  am         qy  ^  an 
Ol        oa  "      OB        ob' 

But 

OA'  "*"  OB- 

and  therefore  the  preceding  equalities  giye 

om-       on*       , 
+  — -  =  1. 

oar        o(r 

If  we  write  a,  6,  for  the  lengths  of  the  conjugate  semi-axes  oOj  ob,  and 
5C,  y  for  the  lengths  of  am,  mpj  respectively,  the  last  equation  becomes 

5\f=l  (60) 

which  is  the  relation  fulfilled  by  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  on  an. 
ellipse  referred  to  a  pair  of  conjugate  axes,  as  ivxes  of  co-ordinates. 
The  relation  just  found  may  be  ^Titten. 

^  —  1   _  ^^  —  (<^  +  <w)  (oa-om)  ^  am,ma  ^ 
obr  oa^  oar  oa- 

OT 

a'm,ma= -T^jr,  (61) 

OCT 
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iteelf,  and  is  projected  into  a  line  bisecting  the  projections  of  the 
chords  of  the  circle.  Any  two  diameters  of  a  circle  are  projected 
into  two  chords  of  the  ellipse  which  bisect  one  another,  and  the 
point  of  intersection  is  the  projection  of  the  centre  of  the  circle.  All 
chords  passing  through  this  point  are  there  bisected  ;  it  is  therefore 
called  the  centre  of  the  ellipse,  and  any  line  drawn  through  it  to 
meet  the  ellipse  on  both  aides  is  called  a  diameter. 

A  line  cutting  the  circle  is  projected  into  a  line  cutting  the 
ellipse,  and  a  line  touching  the  circle  into  a  line  touching  the  ellipse. 

FIO.  47.  Fig.  48. 


For  if  a  line  cutting  the  circle  in  two  points  be  turned  round  one  of 
these  [mints  until  the  other  has  moved  up  to  coincidence  with  the 
former,  the  projection  of  the  moving  point  will  move  along  the 
ellipse  to  coincidence  with  the  projection  of  the  former  point,  60  that 
the  line  and  its  projection  become  tangents  simultaneously. 

Since  a  diameter  of  a  circle  bisects  all  chords  parallel  to  the 
tangents  at  its  extremities,  and  pai'allel  lines  project  into  parallel 
lines,  a  tangent  to  an  ellipse  is  [Hirallel  to  the  chords  bisected  by  the 
diameter  drawn  to  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  tangents  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  a  diameter  are  parallel.  Thus  if  bb',  Fig.  47, 
be  a  diameter  of  an  ellipse  it  is  bisected  at  o  by  the  centre,  and  the 
tangents  at  b,  b'  are  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  chords  bisected 
by  bb'.  The  diameter  aa,  which  is  paraUel  to  the  tangents  at  the 
pointe  b,  b'  and  the  diameter  bb'  are  said  to  be  conjugate,  inasmuch 
aa  the  tengents  at  the  points  a,  a  are  parallel  to  bb',  and  each 
diameter  bisects  all  chords  parallel  to  the  other. 

Let  AA',  Fig,  48,  be  a  diameter  of  the  circle  and  aa  the  corres- 
ponding diameter  of  an  ellipse  obtained  by  projection  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  circle.  As  the  plane  AA'aa  is  turned 
round  the  line  of  centres,  the  length  aa  of  the  diameter  changes, 
and  is  clearly  a  masimiun  when  the  lines  Aa,  A'a  have  their  greatest 
^'"^  '  I  length,  and  a  minimum  when  they  are  of  the  some 
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length.  But  a  line  of  given  length  as  A  A',  to  have  its  maximum 
projection  on  the  oblique  plane,  must  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  two  planes,  that  is  at  right  angles  to  those 
lines  of  the  two  planes  which  are  parallel.  Its  projection  is  there- 
fore at  right  angles  to  such  lines.  Hence  the  maximum  diameter 
of  the  ellipse  is  perpendicular  to  the  minimum. 

They  are  also  conjugate  diameters.  For  let  BB\  Fig.  48,  be  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  which  projects  into  the  minimum  diameter 
bb'  of  the  ellipse.  The  tangent  to  the  circle  at  B  projects  into  the 
tangent  to  the  ellipse  at  6,  and  since  bb'  is  parallel  to  BB'  it  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  defined  by  Bb  and  the  tangent  at  B.  Hence  it 
is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  b  which  lies  in  that  plane.  Similarly 
bb*  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  b\  The  conjugate  diameter  aa' 
therefore  cuts  bb'  at  right  angles,  and  the  tangents  at  its  extremities 
are  parallel  to  bb\     It  coincides  with  the  maximum  diameter. 

75.  Equation  of  Ellipse. — Let  the  points  marked  by  small  letters 
in  Fig.  47  represent  the  projections  of  the  points  mai*ked  by  capital 
letters  in  the  circle  indicated  at  the  top  of  the  diagram ;  then  if  AA\ 
BB*  be  perpendicular  diameters  of  the  circle  aa',  bb\  their  projections, 
are  conjugate  diameters  of  the  ellipse.  Let  P  be  a  point  on  the 
circle,  03/,  ON{  =  MP)  the  co-ordinates  of  P  taken  with  respect 
to  OA,  OB  as  axes,  om,  on{  =  np)  their  projections.  Now,  since  the 
ratios  of  the  parallel  lines  are  not  altered  by  projection,  we  have 


But 


OM  ^  om         OX  ^   (m 
OA        od  '      OB        ob ' 


OAT'     ON-'  _  , 


OA-       OB' 

and  therefore  the  preceding  equalities  give 

oin-       071^  _  ^ 
od^        otr 

If  we  write  a,  b,  for  the  lengths  of  the  conjugate  semi-axes  oa,  ob,  and 
X,  y  for  the  lengths  of  om,  mp,  respectively,  the  last  equation  becomes 

which  is  the  relation  fulfilled  by  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  on  an 
ellipse  referred  to  a  pair  of  conjugate  axes,  as  axes  of  co-ordinates. 
The  relation  just  found  may  be  written. 

on*  __  I       omr  _  {oa  +  ovi)  (oa  -  om)       a'm,ma , 
o6*  oa^  od'  od' 

or 

a'm.ma=i  -rfnp',  (61) 
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which  may  be  contrasted  with  the  relation  fulfilled  by  points  on  the 
circle 

A'M,MA  =  —MM  =  MP"), 
OB' 

It  follows  also  from  the  permanence  of  the  ratios  of  parallel  lines 
that  the  rectangles  under  the  segments  of  intersecting  chords  are  pro- 
portional to  the  squares  on  the  parallel  diameters.  Thus  let  pcq^ 
p'cq  be  any  two  chords  intersecting  in  c,  and  oa ,  oh\  the  lengths  of 
the  parallel  semi-axes  then 


oa 


/•* 


PC'Cq^-^pCCq'y  (62) 

76.  Principal  Dtameters  of  Ellipse.  Polar  Equation  of  EUipse. 
— Let  a  tangent  be  drawn  to  a  point  p  of  the  ellipse  and  let  it  meet 
the  conjugate  diameters  aa^  bb\  Fig.  49,  in  s  and  t,  and  draw  the 
semi-diameter  oq  parallel  to  8t,    In  the  circle  from  which  these  lines 

Fig.  49. 


are  projected  the  diameters  AA\  BR>   are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  OQ  is  the  radius  parallel  to  the  tangent,  and  we  have 

S1\PT=  OQ". 

Since  the  ratios  of  parallel  lines  are  not  altered  by  projection  we 
have  also  in  the  ellipse, 

sp.pt  ==  0^. 

This  relation  enables  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipse  to  be  deter- 
mined when  a  pair  of  conjugate  axes  are  given  in  position  and  magni- 
tude. 

For,  Fig.  50,  take  a  point  r  on  oa  produced  such  that  oa.ar  =  ob^y 
and  from  a  centre  c  in  the  tangent  at  a  draw  a  circle  through 
0,  r,  cutting  the  tangent  ac  in  the  points  d  and  e.  Then,  since 
ea,ad  =  oa,ar  =  ob-y  oe,  od  must  be  along  conjugate  semi-axes, 
and  they  are  perpendicular,  since  the  angle  eod  is  in  a  semi- 
circle. The  longer  principal  axis  is  called  the  major  axis,  the  other 
is  called  the  minor  axis.  We  shall  denote  the  lengths  of  the 
principal  semi-axes  hj  a,  b. 

Putting  now  p  for  the  length  of  the  radius-vector  drawn  from 
the  centre  to  any  point  on  an  ellipse,  0  for  the  angle  the  radius- 
vector  makes  with  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane  of  the  ellipse,  a  for 
the  angle  the  positive  semi-axis  major  makes  with  the  fixed  line,  we 
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have    L  oap  =  0-a.     We  have  also  x  =  pcos(0  -  a),   y  =  psin  (6  -  a). 
Hence  equation  (60)  becomes 


6^ 


P'^l-e'cos'\e-'a)' 


(63) 


where  e^  =  (a^  -  6')/a^.  This  gives  p  for  any  value  of  0,  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  equation  gives  two  equal  and  opposite  values  of 
p  for  a  given  value  of  0. 

Let  ^  be  the  angle  between  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre 


FiQ.  50. 


on  a  tangent  and  the  radius-vector  to  the  point  of  contact,  then  by 
calculating  p6m<f>[  =  p^dO/(dp^  +  p^dO'^Y]  the  reader  may  verify  that 
the  length,  t7,  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  a  tangent 
touching  at  the  extremity  of  a  radius-vector  p  is  (if  a  =  0)  given  by 


CT  = 


bjl  -  e^cos^  d 
Je"  cos' e(e' -'/)  +  ! 


(64) 


77.  Area  of  an  Ellipse. — If  A  be  the  area  of  any  plane  figure  the 
area  of  its  projection,  by  lines  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  on  a  plane 
inclined  at  an  angle  6  to  the  former  (that  is  for  which  the  angle 
between  two  lines  drawn  in  the  planes,  and  perpendicular  to  the  line 
of  their  intersection,  is  0)  is  A/coaO,  For  imagine  the  area  divided 
into  very  narrow  strips  having  their  sides  all  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  planes.  Each  strip  is  a  rectangle  plus  a 
small  portion  at  each  end  given  by  the  curved  boundary  of  the  area. 
The  length  of  any  rectangular  portion  if  Z  is  changed  to  //cos  0  while 
its  breadth  remains  unchanged.  If  ^'  be  the  sum  of  the  area  of  the 
rectangles,  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  their  projections  is  A'/coa  0,  In 
comparison  with  A*  the  difference  A'  —  A  may  be  made  as  small  as 
-we  please  by  taking  the  strips  sufficiently  narrow,  and  hence  we 
obtain  accurately  for  the  projected  area  the  value  A /cos  0. 

Similarly,  if  the  area  be  projected  on  the  second  plane  by  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  latter,  the  area  of  the  projection  is  ^cos0. 
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These  results  ifc  is  to  be  observed  are  independent  of  the  position  of 
the  given  figure  in  its  plane. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  if  a  square  be  described  round  a  circle,  and 
the  figure  be  projected,  the  circle  will  become  an  ellipse,  and  the  sides 
of  the  square  four  tangents  forming  a  circumscribing  parallelogram. 
If  a ,  h'  be  the  lengths'of  the  conjugate  semi-axes  parallel  to  the 
tangents,  and  Q  the  angle  between  them,  we  have  for  tJie  area  of  the 
parallelogram  the  value  4a'6'sin  0,  and  this  holds  for  all  pairs  of  con- 
jugate axes.  Therefore,  if  a,  6  be  the  lengths  of  the  principal  semi- 
axes,  a'6'sin6  =  a6. 

Also  the  area  of  the  circle  being  irh^  (supposing  the  semi-axis 

5  to  be   equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
Fig.  51.  circle)  the  area  of  the  ellipse  is  ira6. 

p ^.^^^  For  the  semi-axes  a',  6'  this  becomes 

irah'^m  8. 

78.  Foci  and  Focal  Properties  of 
Ellipse. — Space  does  not  permit  of 
further  discussion  of  the  geometry  of 
the  ellipse,  but  from  the  results  given 
above  various  properties  of  the  curve 
can  be  deduced  with  great  ease.  For 
example,  taking  the  principal  axes 
as  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  fixing  two 
points  SS'  (Fig.   51)  on  the  major 

axis,  such  that  S'C^CS  =  Jcfi^^, 
the  reader  may  prove  at  once  that  if  as  before  e  =  J{a^  -  b^)/a,  then 
S'P  =  a  -  esc,  K^P  =  a  +  ca;,  so  that 

SF  +  S'P  =  2a. 

The  ratio  e  is  called  the  ecceivtridty  of  the  ellipse. 

The  points  S,  S'  are  called  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  and  play  a  great 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  properties  of  the  curve.  An  ellipse  of 
semi-axes  a,  6,  that  is  of  eccentricity  J{a^  -  b')/ay  may  be  generated  in 
the  following  manner.  Fix  two  pins  on  a  sheet  of  paper  at  a  distance 
apart  of  2co,  and  place  over  them  a  thin  string,  the  ends  of  which 
have  been  knotted  together  so  as  to  give  a  closed  length  of  2(1  -♦-  e)a. 
Then  keeping  the  string  taut  against  the  pins  by  pressing  against 
it  with  one  side  of  a  sharp  pencil  point,  while  the  point  is  carried 
round  pressing  against  the  paper,  a  closed  curve  will  be  described, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  an  ellipse  of  the  dimensions  required. 

Again,  if  a  tangent  to  an  ellipse  be  drawn  at  any  point  P  as  in 
Fig.  51 ,  and  produced  so  as  to  meet  the  circle  described  on  the  major 
axis  of  the  ellipse  as  diameter  in  the  points  HE',  the  lines  SB,  S'JR^ 
drawn  from  the  foci,  are  perpendicular  to  the  tangent,  and 
Sli.S'B  =  b^  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  US  be  produced  to  meet 
the  circle  again  in  T,  RS,ST=b^,  This  property  will  be  of  great 
service  in  the  discussion  of  elliptic  motion,  that  is  the  motion  of  a 
particle  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  under  an  acceleration  constantly  directed 
towards  one  of  the  foci. 
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The  student  may  also  verify  that  the  lines  ST,  SP  drawn  from 
the  foci  to  any  point  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  at  P,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  normal  at  any  point  bisects  the  angle  between 
the  focal  radii  of  the  point.  Also  he  may  verify  the  property, 
generally  made  the  definition  of  the  curve,  that  the  distance  of  any 
point  P  on  the  curve  from  one  of  the  foci,  S'  say,  bears  a  constant 
ratio  e  (less  than  unity)  to  its  distance  from  a  straight  line  called  the 
directrix,  which  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  major  axis,  and  cuts 
it  in  a  point  X  at  a  distance  AX  from  the  vertex  equal  to  FA/e. 

79.  Focal  Polar  Equation  of  Ellipse. — The  polar  equation  of  the 
eUipse  with  one  focus  as  pole,  that  is  the  relation  between  the  length 
of  ^e  radius  vector,  drawn  from  the  focus  to  any  point  of  the  curve, 
and  the  angle  6  its  direction  makes  with  a  fixed  direction  in  the 
plane,  is  easily  obtained.  Take  as  pole  the  focus  S  on  the  left  of  the 
centre  in  Fig.  51 ,  and  let  the  angle  which  the  radius-vector  makes  with 
the  positive  direction  of  the  major  axis  be  0  -  a.  Since  p=^a  +  ex,  and 
X  =  pcoa{6  -  a)  +  a«,  we  have  p  =  a(l  —  c^)  +  epcos{d  -  a),  which  gives 

a(l-e^) 
^     l-6COs(d-a)*  (65) 

If  a  =  0,  that  is  if  0  be  measured  from  oa^  the  equation  is 

The  perpendicular  from  the  focus  on  the  tangent  at  any  point 
is  f^dd/J^dd^  +  dp^.    The  last  equation  gives 

CT  = .  (07) 

a^/l-2ceose  +  c^ 

80.  Sections  of  a  Cone. — In  the  ellipse  e  is  always  less  than  1 , 
but  another  curve,  the  hyperbola,  exists,  defined  also  by  the  focus  and 
directrix  property,  with  the  difference  that  c>  1 .  The  properties  of 
this  curve  correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the  ellipse,  though  they  are 
by  no  means  identical  with  the  latter.  A  third  curve,  the  parabola, 
is  obtained  by  making  e  =  1,  that  is  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the 
curve  from  the  focus  equal  to  its  distance  from  the  directrix. 

The  curves  may  be  obtained  by  cutting  sections  of  a  double  right 
circular  cone.  A  section  by  a  plane  making  an  angle  with  the  axis 
greater  than  the  semi-vertical  angle  of  the  cone  gives  an  ellipse,  a 
section  by  a  plane  making  an  angle  with  the  axis  less  than  the  semi- 
vertical  angle  gives  a  hyperbola,  which  it  will  be  seen  has  two  infinite 
branches  (since  the  sheets  of  the  cone  are  supposed  to  be  infinite), 
while  a  parabola  is  given  by  a  section  parallel  to  a  generating  line. 
Thus  the  parabola  consists  of  a  single  infinite  branch. 

This  mode  of  generating  curves  accounts  for  their  ordinary  name — 
the  conic  sections.  The  reader  may  observe  the  curves,  by  throwing, 
by  means  of  a  small  source  of  light,  such  as  the  flame  of  a  small 
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candle,  the  shadow  of  a  circular  disk  (a  soup-plate  for  example)  on 
the  floor,  or  on  the  wall  of  a  room.  In  the  former  case,  if  the  flame 
be  higher  than  every  part  of  the  disk,  the  shadow  on  the  floor  will 
be  an  ellipse,  becoming  a  straight  line  of  course  when  the  disk  is 
edge-on  to  the  source  of  light.  If  the  flame  be  at  a  height  above  the 
floor  intermediate  between  those  of  the  liighest  and  lowest  points  of 
the  disk,  the  edge  of  the  shadow  will  be  one  branch  of  a  hyperbola 
thrown  by  the  part  of  the  edge  of  the  disk  below  the  flame.  The 
rays  produced  backward  from  the  upper  part  of  the  edge  of  the  disk 
would  mark  out  on  the  floor  the  other  branch  of  the  curve.  It  is 
clear  that  the  branches  are  infinite,  since  the  horizontal  rays  only 
meet  the  floor  at  an  infinite  distance. 

If  the  luminous  source  be  on  a  level  with  the  highest  point  of 
the  disk  the  second  branch  cannot  be  regarded  as  existing  at  all. 
The  curve  is  then  a  parabola. 

81.  S.H.M.B  in  CoAJngate  Diameters  of  Ellipse  givixig  EUipiie 
Motion. — Returning  now  to  simple  harmonic  motion  producing 
circular  motion,  we  see  that  the  rectangular  components 

a;  =  acos(n^-£),     y  =  acos(?i^ -£  + jr/2) 

project  into  simple  harmonic  motions  in  the  conjugate  diameters  of 
an  ellipse  of  amplitudes  a\  h'  the  lengths  of  the  conjugate  semi-axes, 
and  differing  in  phase  by  7r/2  in  angle,  or  a  quarter  of  a  period  in 
time.  Further,  the  resultant  of  the  two  simple  harmonic  motions 
thus  specified  is  an  elliptic  motion  which  can  be  obtained  by  pro- 
jection from  a  uniform  circular  motion. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  difference  in  phase  is  not  the 
angle  between  the  conjugate  diameters.  The  time  taken  by  the 
radius,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  to  the  projection  of  the 
particle  moving  in  the  circle,  to  pass  through  any  of  the  four  angles 
in  the  ellipse  between  one  conjugate  semi-axis  and  the  other,  is,  of 
course,  a  quarter  of  a  period.  The  angular  velocity  of  the  radius  to 
the  particle  in  the  elliptic  motion  is  a  maximum  at  the  extremities  of 
the  minor  axis,  and  a  minimum  at  the  extremities  of  the  major  axis. 

82.  Velocities  in  the  Elliptic  Motion. — The  magnitudes  of  the 
linear  and  angular  velocities  at  any  point  in  the  elliptic  orbit  may  be 
found  as  follows.  The  radius  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  to 
the  particle  moving  in  the  circumference  has  angular  velocity  n,  and 
describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  Thus  in  a  short  time  dty  the 
area  swept  over  is  ^ndt,  since  it  is  very  approximately  a  triangle  of 
base  mdt  and  height  r.  Thus  ^n  is  the  rate  at  which  the  radius 
describes  area.  If  successive  intervals  all  of  one  length  dt  be  taken, 
the  successive  areas  ^r^ndt  will  be  equal,  and  their  projections  on  the 
plane  of  the  ellipse  will  be  equal.  If  now  a>  be  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  radius- vector  for  any  position  of  the  point  in  the  ellipse,  v  the 
linear  velocity  of  the  point,  p  be  the  length  of  the  radius- vector,  and  ct 
that  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  at  the 
point,  the  area  described  in  time  dt  is  |p^a>  dt=^  Z5vdU    Thus  we  have 
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w  =  r^n/p^ cos  0,  and  v  =  r^w/crco86,  where  6  is  the  angle  between  the 
planes  of  the  circle  and  ellipse  in  Fig.  47.  The  angular  velocity  is  thus 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  radius-vector, 
the  linear  velocity  is  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on 
the  tangent.  The  lengths  of  the  radius-vector  and  the  perpendicular 
from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  at  its  extremity  are  given  in  §  76  above. 
83.  Composition  of  S.H.M.B  in  Bectangnlar  Directions. — ^When 
the  motions  to  be  compounded  are  in  directions  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  but  do  not  differ  in  phase  by  a  quarter  of  a  period,  the 
resultant  motion  is  still  elliptic,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
manner.     Let  the  given  components  be 

a;  =  aco«(n<  — c) 
y  =  bco8(nt  -  fj). 

These  expanded  give  a;  =  jCj  -i-  x,,   y  =  ^i  +  ^f  where 

Xj  =  acosccosn^,     a;,  =  asincsiuTi/ 
f/^  =  bcosi]C08nt,    y,  =  5  sin  17  sin  n<. 

The  components  x^,  y^  give  simple  harmonic  motion  in  a  straight 
line,  the  equation  of  which  is 

hQO&ft,x^  -  acos£.yi  =  0. 

The  components  a;,,  y^  give  also  a  rectilinear  simple  harmonic  motion 
in  the  line 

ftsiniy.aj,  -  a  sin  f  .y^  =  0. 

Thus  we  have  in  these  lines  the  two  simple  harmonic  motions 


I      (68) 


«i  =  Ja^cos^e  +  6*coe*i;.cos7i< 
*j  ~  Ja*8iri^£  +  6*sin*i7.sinw<. 
They  are  inclined  at  the  angle 

tan~*(6cosi;/acos£)  -  tan~^(6sini7/asin£) 


}      (69) 


and  differ  in  phase  by  a  quarter  of  a  period.  They  therefore  give 
motion  in  an  ellipse  of  which  these  two  lines  are  conjugate  diameters. 
The  lengths  of  the  conjugate  semi-axes  are  the  co-efficients  of  costi/, 
antU  in  the  values  of  9^  8^  above. 

When  the  periods  of  the  two  simple  harmonic  motions  to  be 
compounded  are  not  quite  exactly  equal,  the  amount  of  inequality  is 
equivalent  to  a  difference  of  epoch  added  each  period.  The  motion 
is  veiy  closely  in  an  ellipse  at  any  instant  of  time,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  change  of  phase  thus  growing  up  the  position  of  the  axes  of  the 
ellipse  is  continually  undergoing  change.  Thus  with  an  apparatus 
for  recording  the  continually  varying  path  this  phenomenon,  which 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  revolution  of  the  apses  of  the  orbit  of  a 
planet,  can  be  studied. 

84,  General  Case  of  Composition  of  S.H.M.B. — If  we  have  any 
number  of  simple  harmonic  motions  Qf  any  amplitudes  and  epochs 
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and  in  any  directions  whatever,  but  of  the  same  period,  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  are  equivalent  to  two  components  having  a  dif- 
ference of  phase  of  ir/2,  and  therefore  give  elliptic  motion  of  the  kind 
just  discussed.  For  let  8 -=  a  cos  {nt  -  e)  be  a  specimen  motion  in  a 
line  the  direction  cosines  of  which  a^e  /,  m,  n,  then  we  can  resolve  it 
into  components  along  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  which  are 

x  =  la  co8ecoant-k-la  sincsinTU 
y  =  macoaecoarU  +  masinrsinr^ 
z  =  na  cosccosn^  +  na  sine  sin  7»/. 

Doing  this  for  all  the  motions  and  adding  we  get  (denoting  the 
sum  of  the  values  of  any  quantity  x  by  I^{x)  ) 

2  (a?)  =  -4  cosnt  +  A*  sinnt 

'2ly)  =  Bcos7U  +  B'&mnt  -      (70) 

2  (»)  =  Ccoant  +  C'Biant 

where  ul  =  2(^cos€),  ^=S(macosc),  (7=2(nacose),  J[' =  2(^sine), 
B'  =  &c. 

We  may  now  compound  the  motions  given  by  the  three  first  terms 
on  the  right  into  a  single  harmonic  motion,  the  motions  given  by  the 
three  second  terms  into  another.  The  former  is  along  the  line  the 
direction  cosines  of  which  are 

A/JA^TWT^,    BIJA'-\-B'  +  C\    CI  J  A'  -^B'+C, 
an  d  is  represented  by 

8=^JA^TB^TC'coant.  (71) 

The  latter  is  along  the  line  the  direction  cosines  of  which  are 
^'Is/TU^WTC^  <fec.,  and  is  given  by 


«'  -  JA'^  +  2^2  +  C^  sinnt.  (72) 

Thus  the  motion  is  reduced  to  two  in  lines  inclined  to  one  another 
at  the  angle 


_,  AA'-hBF-^CC 

cos    ^ 


JA^  +  B^  +  C^  ^fTU^WVC^ 

with  a  difference  of  phase  of  a  quarter  of  a  period.  Thus  again 
the  resultant  motion  is  motion  in  an  ellipse  of  which  the  lines  just 
determined  are  the  conjugate  axes. 

85.  Composition  of  S.H.M.B  in  Bectangular  Directions  and  of 
Periods  in  the  Ratio  of  1  :  2. — Let  us  consider  now  veiy  briefly  two 
simple  harmonic  motions  in  rectangular  directions,  in  periods  which 
are  in  the  ratio  of  two  whole  numbers,  and  with  epochs  differing  by 
any  specified  amount.     Thus  let  the  motions  be  represented  by 

xssacos{mi  —  e),     y  =  bcosnty 
where  m,  n  are  whole  numbers.     The  equation  of  the  resultant  path 
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is  to  be  obtained  by  eliminating  t  between  the  two  equations,  and  so 
finding  a  relation  connecting  ar,  y  and  the  three  constants  a,  6,  c. 

We  may  take  one  or  two  particular  cases.  Th\is  let  m/n  =  2 
(correspondmg  to  the  interval  of  an  octave  in  music),  the  equations 
of  the  motions  are 

X  =  aco6{2rU  "  e),     y  =  bcoBtU. 

Expanding  the  value  of  x  and  substituting  y/b  for  ooen^,  ^1  -  y^/b^ 
for  sin  ntj  we  obtain 

.=«p-i)cos..|yr:|sin.}        (73) 

for  the  equation  of  the  path. 

If  c  =  0,  the  equation  reduces  to 

irhich  represents  a  parabola.     The  path  is  thus  an  arc  of  a  parabola 
symmetrical  about  the  axis  of  y,  and  limited  by  the  extreme  values  of 
ac  and  y.     It  is  shown  in  the  fii-st  diagram  of  the  series  in  Fig.  52. 
If  c  =  s'/2  the  equation  of  the  path  is 

6V  =  4ay(6*-y2).  (75) 

This  represents  a  curve  passing  through  the  origin.  Its  nature  near 
the  origin  may  be  made  out  by  considering  what  the  equation  becomes 
fen*  Tery  small  values  of  y.  Then  the  term  in  y*  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  that  in  y^,  and  the  equation  is  approximately 

irhich  is  equivalent  to  the  two  &r-2ay  =  0,  bx+2ay  =  0.  These 
represent  two  lines  inclined  to  the  axis  ai  x  at  the  supplementary 
angles  tan~ ^b  2a^  tan~  *(  -  b:2a)  to  the  axis  of  x.  Thus  the  curve  at 
the  origin  has  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew  cross.  These  lines  are  the 
tangents  at  the  origin,  which  is  also  a  point  of  inflection  for  each  of 
the  two  portions  of  the  curve  that  cross  there. 

Again,  when  x  =  0  we  have  j^i}/^  -  6^  =  0,  which  gives  y  =  *  0, 
y^  ^b.  Thus  the  axis  of  y  cuts  the  curve  in  four  points,  two 
coincident  at  the  origin  (one  on  each  part  of  the  curve),  and 
normally  in  two  others  equidistant  from  the  origin.  Lastly,  since 
the  carve  is  symmetrical  about  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  for  its  equation  is 
satisfied  by  equal  positive  or  negative  values  of  x  for  a  given  value 
of  y,  and  there  are  two  pairs  of  sudi  values  of  y  for  a  given  value  of 
Xj  it  has  the  form  of  a  ^  figure  of  eight."  When  a  =  b  the  ampli- 
tudes of  the  component  motions  are  equal,  and  the  curve  is  shown 
in  the  fifth  diagram  of  the  series  in  Fig.  52.  The  same  curve  would 
be  obtained  if  the  difference  of  epochs  were  any  odd  multiple  of 
r/2,  as  the  reader  may  verify. 
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When  the  difference  of  epochs  is  neither  a  multiple  of  ir  nor  an 
odd  multiple  of  9r/2y  the  curve  lies  in  form  between  a  parabola  and  the 
figure  of  eight.  The  series  of  sixteen  curves  in  Fig.  52  are  drawn  for 
values  of  e  increasing  by  steps  of  ^  from  0  up  to  2ir.  Further  like 
increase  of  c  would  only  result  in  a  repetition  of  the  same  series  o£ 
paths. 

When  the  periods  of  the  simple  liarmonic  motions  are  very  nearly, 
but  not  quite  exactly,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2,  the  resultant  motion  is 

Fig.  62. 


at  each  instant,  and  even  for  a  moderate  interval,  very  approximate^ 
along  the  curve  which  would  be  followed  throughout  if  the  relatiim 
were  exact ;  while  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  relation  has  its  eflTect  in  a 
continual  change  of  the  difference  of  epochs,  so  that  the  path  ia 
carried  in  succession  through  every  possible  variety  of  form.  This 
succession  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  52. 

86.  Two  Rectangular  S.H.M.S  of  Periods  in  the  Ratio  of  2 :  3.—^ 
When  the  periods  are  in  the  ratio  of  2:8  (corresponding  to  the 
interval  of  a  perfect  fifth  in  music)  the  resultant  path  is  more  com- 
plicated. Fig.  53  gives  the  ctirve  for  a  difierence  of  epoch  varying 
from  0  to  5w/8  by  steps  of  ^.  Fig.  54  shows  the  still  more  oomplez 
path  for  two  motions  of  periods  in  the  ratio  8  :  4,  and  of  epochs 
differing  as  before. 

87.  Realisation  of  Resultant  Curves. — These  harmonic  curves 
may  be  realised  in  different  ways.     We  shall  describe  three,  and 
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it  will  be  a  good  exercise  for  the  student  to  try  them,  and  follow  out 
for  himself  the  formation  of  the  curve  in  different  cases. 

Take  a  glass  cylinder  (a  wide  glass  bottle  will  do)  and  lay  down  on 
good  transparent  tracing-paper  a  curve  of  sines  on  such  a  scale  that 
Bay  two  periods  of  the  curve  are  obtained  in  a  distance  A£  along  the 


axis  of  X  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  tube.  Then  roll  the 
paper  round  the  tube  so  that  the  line  jIBC  forms  a  circumference. 
If  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position  and  looked  at  horizontally 
from  a  suffideot  distance,  the  cun'e  on  the  cylinder  will  appear  to  be 
projected  by  parallel  lines  on  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the 


direction  of  vision.  If  the  tube  be  then  turned  round  its  axis  the 
projected  curve  will  pass  through  its  successive  forms,  of  which 
specimens  are  given  in  Figs.  55,  56,  57.  If  two  diametrically  opposite 
points  in  which  the  curve  cuts  the  line  of  abscissae  are  in  line,  the 
figure  seen  is  the  figuiv  of  eight ;  if  two  maximum  ordinates  or  two 
minim II tn  ordinates  are  placed  in  the  vertical  plane  through  the  axis 
of  the  tube  and  the  eye,  the  curve  is  the  parabola  ;  and  so  on.  Figs. 
55,  d6,  57  were  obtained  in  this  way  by  winding  two  periods  of  a 
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curve  of  sines  round  a  cylindricaJ  gla^  bottle,  and  photographing 
the  whole  from  a  distance. 

If  the  curve  drawn  on  the  tracing-paper  has  three  periods,  and  is 
just  long  enough  to  pass  twice  round  the  tube,  the  ratao  of  periods 
IS  2  :  3  ;  and  a  series  of  curves  comprising  those  given  in  Pig.  53  will 
be  observed  in  viewingth©  tube  as  before,  and  turning  it  round  its  axis 

The  curves  may  also  be  diawn  as  follows.  Lay  down  on  paper  a 
rectangle  having  sides  proportional  to  the  ranges  of  motion  2a,  26 
Then  if  the  period  of  the  motion  of  range  2o  be  to  that  of  fchi 
motion  of  range  26  in  the  ratio  m/n,  divide,  in  the  following  manner 
the  side  2o  ot  the  rectangle  into  pm  parts,  and  the  aide  26  into  pt 
parts,  where  p  is  any  convenient  whole  number.      On    the  sidei 


2a  and  26  as  diameters  describe  semi-circles,  and  divide  the  circum 
ferences  respectively  intojwt  and  pn,  equal  parts.  Then  project  tb 
points  of  division  of  each  semi-circle  on  the  diameter  by  lines  perper 
dicular  to  the  latter.  Lines  then  drawn  through  these  points  thu 
found  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  will  divide  the  latter  int 
p^mn  small  rectangles,  of  sizes  varying  from  the  centre  to  the  side 
of  the  large  rectangle. 

Then  starting  from  any  comer  of  one  of  these  rectangles  draw  . 
line  diagonally  across  an  adjacent  rectangle,  and  continue  it  diagonall 
across  the  next,  and  so  on  until  one  of  the  rectangles  at  the  outsid 
is  reached.  The  line  should  then  be  continued,  but  made  to  curv 
round,  touching  the  side  at  the  remote  comer  of  this  rectangle  so  a 
to  turn  beck,  and  go  diagonally  across  the  nest.  The  line  is  thei 
continued  as  before  until  either  one  of  the  comers  of  the  larg 
rectangle  is  reached  or  a  symmetrica]  figure  is  completed  by  the  lin 
returning  to  the  first  point,  going  in  thesamedirectionasat  starting 
Further  motion  of  the  tracing  point  would  merely  retrace  the  curve 
If  a  comer  is  reached,  the  curve  is  to  be  retraced  and  continue 
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b^ocd  the  etarting-point  vintil  a  comer  is  again  reached.  After 
this  the  curve  is  agaia  merely  retraced. 

Fig.  58  illustrates  this  construction  for  the  case  of  m  =  4,  n  =  S, 

88.  The  Blackbnm  Fendnlnm. — But  perhaps  the  ei 
drawing  the  curves  is  by  means  of  the  double  pendulum 
Professor  Blackburn.  The 
arrangement  is  shown  in 
■  Fig.  59."  Cords  of  equal 
length  ar«  attached  at 
points  AS  in  &  horizontal 
beam,  and  meet  at  C,  where 
there  is  attached  a  single 
cord  Ganying  a  heavy  bob 
P.  The  bob  is  generally 
a  ring  of  lead  encircling 
a  funnel  containing  fine 
dry  sand.t  which  may  be 
confined  by  a  small  plug  in 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  until 
an  experiment  is  to  be 
made.  Below  on  the  table 
is  a  board  painted  a  dull 
black,  which  can  be  re- 
moved when  required  and 
replaced  by  another. 

It  will  be  seen  that 
this  contrivance  really  con- 
sists of  two  pendulums  of 
different  lengths,  free  to 
vibrate  in  planes  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.    For 

the  whole  suspended  system  may  turn  about  the  line  AB,  or  the 
lower  part  altme  about  the  point  C  in  the  plane  ABC.  Any  motion 
^ven  to  the  lower  part  perpendicular  to  this  plane  would  cause 
motion  of  the  upper  part  as  well,  so  that  there  are  only  the  two 
independent  motions  specified. 

By  means  of  a  double  cord  and  a  small  ring  which  can  be  pushed 
along  it  the  position  of  C  and  the  relative  lengths  of  the  two  pendu- 
lums can  be  altered  at  pleasure.  Any  variation  in  the  total  vertical 
height  caused  by  changing  the  length  of  the  fork  can  be  corrected 
by  carrying  the  ends  of  the  cord  through  rings  or  over  pulleys  at  AB, 
and  securing  the  ends  round  cleats  on  the  posts  as  shown. 

It  is  proved  in  §  138  that  the  bob  of  an  ordinary  simple  pendu- 
lum (that  is  a  pendtdum  consisting  of  a  massive  particle  suspended 

■I,  bj  C.  L. 
The  fine  powdered 
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by  a  fine  thread)  describes  approximately  simple  harm(»uc  motion, 
and  the  more  approximately  the  smaller  the  arc  of  oscillation,  and 
that  the  period  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the 
pendulum.  Thus,  by  adjusting  the  position  of  2),  the  periods  may 
be  brought  very  exactly  into  any  required  relation,  except,  of  course, 
that  of  equality,  which  can  only  be  roughly  obtained  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  bringing  AC^  CB  into  a  horizontal  line. 

The  pendulum  may  be  initially  deflected  to  any  desired  extent, 
and  secured  by  a  fine  thread  attached  to  the  bob  and  an  upright, 
carried  by  a  heavy  foot  so  that  it  can  be  shifted  if  necessary  after 
the  thread  has  been  fixed.  The  plug  having  been  withdrawn  and 
any  motion  of  the  bob  set  up  having  died  out,  the  thread  is  burned 
by  the  flame  of  a  match,  and  the  bob  released  to  begin  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  path,  which  is  shown  by  the  white  sand  on  the  black 
ground  of  the  board  beneath. 

As  starting  the  pendulum  from  rest  in  this  way  involves  6  =  0, 
it  is  better,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  curve  for  any  required  diflference 
of  phase,  to  have  the  relation  of  periods  slightly  inaccurate,  and, 
having  started  the  pendulum,  to  sweep  off  the  sand  from  the  board 
without  touching  the  bob,  until  by  the  accumulation  of  difference  of 
epoch  the  motions  are  in  the  required  phase.  Then  the  pattern 
having  been  completed,  the  board  can  be  slipped  from  under  the 
bob,  and  the  path  photographed  if  a  record  of  it  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  pendulum  serves  exceedingly  well  for  the  demonstration  of 
the  slowly  varying  elliptic  motion  produced  by  two  motions  not 
exactly  in  unison.  The  fork  C  is  pulled  up  as  near  to  the  horizontal 
line  AB  as  possible,  so  that  the  periods  are  rendered  almost  equal. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  with  a  heavy  bob  the  tension 
of  the  nearly  horizontal  cords  will  be  great,  so  that  a  strong  coi-d 
must  be  chosen. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  gradual  alteration  of  phase  as 
shown  by  the  change  of  form  of  the  path,  and  also  the  slow  diminu- 
tion of  amplitude  due  to  f  rictional  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the 
bob.  As  the  stream  of  sand  forms  a  perfectly  flexible  nearly  friction- 
less  style,  the  chief  cause  of  diminution  of  amplitude  is  the  action  of 
the  air  on  the  bob.  The  motions  compounded  are  thus  cases  of  the 
resisted  motion  discussed  above,  §  51).  A  pen  or  pencil  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  sand  stream,  and  a  simple  harmonic  motion  of 
the  record-sheet  is  sometimes  superposed,  as  in  Tisley's  and  other 
forms  of  apparatus  for  producing  hai*monic  curves.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  while  applying  the  method  of  obtaining  a  stream  of  ink  from 
a  fine  nozzle,  not  touching  the  record-sheet,  which  is  adopted  in  Lord 
Kelvin's  "  Siphon  Recorder."  There  the  ink  is  contained  in  a  metal 
box,  which  is  electrified.  The  paper  rests  on  an  uninsulated  metal 
roller,  and  so  the  ink  is  forced  out  in  a  stream  of  fine  drops  by  electric 
attraction. 

The  curves  here  described  seem  to  have  been  first  experimentally 
produced  by  Lissajous,  and  his  method  of  exhibiting  them  will  be 
explained  later  in  the  section  of  this  work  dealing  with  Acoustics. 
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89.  Cnrra  of  Velocities.  Diatance  truTslled  is  CHveo  Time. — 
The  distance  travelled  in  any  direction  in  any  time  by  a  particle 
moving  in  a  given  manner  can  be  found  by  taking  what  ia  c^ed  the 
int^nil,  that  is  eimpJy  the  sum,  of  the  distancee  travelled  in  succea- 
sive  exceedingly  smaU  intervals  of  time,  the  proper  mean  velocities 
for  each  of  which  are  calculated  from  the  known  law  of  variation  of 
the  velocity.  This  process,  which  apart  from  the  technical  rules  for 
carrying  it  out  in  certain  cases  is  exceedingly  simple  in  conception, 
will  be  easily  understood  from  the  examples  which  follow.  Let  a 
curve  be  constructed  with  as  ordinatee  successive  values  <^  the  velocity 
for  which  the  space  described  in  a  given  time  is  to  be  computed. 

Fig.  61. 

5M^ 


Let  Fig.  6U  represent  such  a  curve,  and  let  the  ordinate  AK  repre- 
sent the  speed  at  time  (,,  the  beginning  of  the  interval,  BL  the 
speed  at  time  \,  the  end  of  the  interval,  and  RV  the  speed  at  time  i, 
an  intermediate  instant.  The  numerical  value  of  the  apace  described 
in  a  short  interval  of  time  dt  including  the  instant  which  marks  the 
tune  %  lies  between  vdt  the  area  of  the  rectangle  >S'{7,  Fig.  61,  and  that 
of  the  rectangle  QW.  For  these  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
interval  di  in  the  first  case  by  the  speed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
interval,  in  the  second  by  the  speed  at  the  end,  and  the  interval  is 
taken  so  short  that  the  change  of  speed  during  the  interval  has  been 
throughout  an  increase  or  a  diniinution. 

Dividing  then  the  whole  interval  t^  —  f,  up  into  elements  of 
length  dt,  not  necessarily  equal,  but  veiy  small,  we  see  that  the 
whole  distance  traversed  in  the  time  t, -f,  is  leas  than  the  sum 
of  the  areas  of  the  rectangles,  the  tops  of  which  are  the  steps  of, 
so  to  speak,  the  upper  staircase,  and  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
areas  en  those  which  have  as  their  tops  the  steps  of  the  lower 
staircase.  Clearly  the  narrow  zig-zag  string  of  small  areas  which 
forma  t^e  difference  between  these  values  approaches  zero  indefinitely 
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Si8  dt  ia  taken  shorter  and  shorter.  Thus,  EV  being  denoted  by  t; 
and  denoting  by 

2:['vdt 

simply  the  sum  of  the  products,  of  which  vdt  is  a  specimen,  for  the 
elements  into  which  the  time  <,  - 1^  is  divided,  we  see  that  the 
limiting  value  of  this  sum,  when  all  the  elements,  dt,  are  taken 
infinitely  short,  is  the  area  of  the  figure  contained  within  the  terminal 
ordinates  AK,  BL,  the  curve  KVL,  and  the  axis  AB,  Then  to  indi- 
cate that  the  limiting  value  is  taken  we  use  instead  of  the  Greek 
sigma  for  sign  of  summation  the  sign  /,  which  is  merely  an  old- 
fashioned  long  8y  and  is  called  the  sign  of  integration.  It  has 
nothing  more  than  the  simple  meaning  which  has  just  been  explained. 

The  process,  however,  by  which  the  value 


vdt  can  be  calcu- 


FiG.  61'. 


lated  when  the  relation  of  r  to  <  is  known, 
is  a  technical  matter,  and  is  part  of  what  is 
called  the  integral  ccUctdits.  The  funda- 
mental ideas  on  which  this  calculus  is  based 
are  quite  simple,  and  exist  in  a  more  or 
less  latent  state  in  the  mind  of  nearly 
everybody. 

90.  Integral  of  Curve  of  VelocitieB. 
Uniformly  Accelerated  Motion. — ^We  may 
now  take  one  or  two  examples.  It  will  not 
matter  to  the  results,  but  it  will  save 
printing  if  in  these  we  take  ^  as  zero,  that  is  reckon  the  time  from 
the  beginning  of  the  interval. 

Let  the  speed  vary  directly  as  the  time,  that  is  let  the  rate 
of  gain  of  speed  be  a  constant,  a,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find 
the  space  traversed  in  time  t=^t^.  This  is  the  case  of  constant 
acceleration  in  the  direction  of  motion.  If  the  speed  at  time  ^  =  0 
was  v.,  at  time  t  it  will  be  v^  +  at.  If  A,  Fig.  61',  represent  t^y  which 
we  take  as  zero,  AB  represents  ty  Let  AK  and  BM  represent  v^  and 
t?j  respectively,  then  the  speed  at  any  intermediate  instant,  Jff,  will 
be  obtained  by  joining  LM  by  a  straight  line,  and  taking  HL  parallel 
to  A  K  or  BM.  Thus  the  distance  traversed  is  represented  by 
the  area   ABMK,  which  is  \{AK  ■\-  B^q.AB   or    K^o  +  ^i)^-     ^^* 


Vj  =  V(,  +  o^j.     Hence 


«i  =  %^i  +  i«^^ 


and  of  course  for  any  time  t  we  have 

Substituting  for  t  its  value  (t?  —  v^ja^  we  obtain 


(76) 


«  = 
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or,  as  we  may  write  it, 


«*=i^--iV- 


(77) 


Fig.  62. 


This  last  equation  is  of  great  importance,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  energy. 

91.  Integral  of  Cmre  of  VelocitieB.     Resisted  Motion. — As 
another  example,  let  us  find  the 
space  described  in  an  interval  t 
by  a    particle   the    velocity    of 
which  is  given  by  the  formula 

v^e~^y  where  X  is  constant.  This 
is  the  case  of  a  particle  moving 
under  a  retardation  proportional 
to  the  velocity.  The  curve  of 
velocities  is  shown  in  Fig.  62,  in 
which  OA  represents  t,  and  OK 
and  AL  represent  v^  and 

respectively. 

The  curve  represents  a  velocity  diminishing  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression as  the  time  increases  in  arithmetical  progression.  For  if  t 
be  divided  up  into  n  successive  intervals  of  equal  length  dt,  so  that 
t^^^ndly  the  velocities  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second, ...,  w'*  of  these 
are  by  the  expression  given 


v^e-^^\   r,,e-2Xrf<, 


V 


"uKdt 


The  space  described  in  time  t  will  thus  be  less  than 

v^dt  +  v^e-^^^dt-^  ....  +  v" (^- ^) ^^^dt, 

and  greater  than 

V  -  ^^^dt  +  V  -  '^^^Ht  +  . . .  +  r^c  -  "^^^dt, 

for  the  first  of  these  is  the  space  that  would  be  described  if  the  speed 
of  the  particle  throughout  each  interval  dt  had  the  value  given  by 
the  formula  for  the  beginning  of  the  interval,  and  the  second  is  the 
space  that  would  be  described  if  the  speed  throughout  each  interval 
bad  the  value  given  by  the  formula  for  the  end  of  it.  The  first 
value  exceeds  the  second  by  v^dt  -  v^e'^^^^^dty  or 

v,dt{l-e-^% 

which  may  be  made  as  nearly  zero  as  we  please  by  making  dt  suffi- 
ciently small. 

Call  the  sum  of  the  first  series  *j,  and  multiply  it  term  by  term 

by  e  ■"  ^^  then  we  get  a^e  "  ^'^^  which  is  the  second  series.  Thus  by 
subtracting  the  second  series  from  the  first  we  obtain 
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and  therefore 


«i  = 


1-e 


-Xdt  i_^-^</«     '  (78) 


the  limiting  value  of  this  when  dt  is  made  indefinitely  small,  that  is 
when  n  is  made  indefinitely  great,  is  the  distance  traversed.  The 
denominator  in  the  expression  for  8^  can  be  written  (see  the  expo- 
nentiaJ  theorem  in  §  54  above)  in  the  form  of  the  infinite  series 


\t       \H^  ^     XV 


the  terms  of  which  are,  after  the  first,  each  less  than  the  correspond- 
ing terms  of  the  geometric  progression 


U      \H^  ^XV 


n        71^       n^ 


This  may  be  written 

X< 
n 


The  limiting  value  of  the  series  in  brackets  is  unity  when  n  is 
miade  indefinitely  great,  and  thus  the  limiting  value  of  the  sum  of 
the  geometric  series  is  \tjn.     This  is  evidently,  from  what  has 

been  stated,  also  the  limiting  value  of  1  -  e^*/".  Thus  if  «  be  the 
limiting  value  of  8^  we  have  instead  of  (78) 

The  summation  here  effected  is  much  more  quickly  carried  out 
by  the  use  of  the  rules  of  the  integral  calculus.  The  process  is, 
however,  given  at  length  as  an  illustration  of  the  theory  of  limiting 
values. 

92.  Uniplanar  Kinematics  of  a  Rigid  Sjrstem. — We  now  consider 
the  kinematics  of  a  rigid  body,  that  is  a  body  the  particles  of  which 
have  a  constant  relative  configuration,  or,  in  other  words,  a  body  in 
which  the  distance  between  every  pair  of  particles  remains  un- 
changed. We  also  impose  here  the  condition  that  every  point  of 
the  body  is  compelled  to  move  parallel  to  a  given  plane.  We  need 
consider  only  the  displacements  of  points  lying  in  a  parallel  plane  of 
the  body,  since  all  lines  in  the  body  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  at 
any  one  instant  preserve  throughout  the  same  direction.  We  shall 
consider  then  the  motion  of  a  plane  of  the  body  which  slides  on  a 
plane  fixed  in  space.  We  shall  call  the  former  the  moving  pkme,  or 
the  carried  plane,  the  latter  the  fixed  plcme. 

93.  Displacement,  with  one  Point  fixed,  effected  by  Rotation. — 
First  then  any  displacement  of  the  body,  from  any  initial  to  any 
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final  position,  may  be  effected  by  rotating  the  body  through  an  angle 
about  a  determinate  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  motion.  For 
let  AB^  Fig.  63,  be  any  line  in  the  plane  of  motion  in  the  initial 
position  of  the  body,  and  A'ff  the  final  position  of  the  line.  Join 
A  A'  and  BB,  Through  the  points  of  bisection  oiAA'  and  BB  draw 
perpendiculars  to  these  lines,  and  let  these  perpendiculars  meet  in 
/.  Then  AB  may  be  transferred  to  A'B'  by  a  rotation  round  /,  and 
the  same  will  hold  for  the  corresponding  displacement  of  any  other 
line  in  the  body.  For  joining  AI^  BI  and  A  /,  ^/,  we  see  that  the 
triangles  AIB^  A' Iff  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and  the  angle  A I  A' 


Fio.  63. 


is  therefore  equal  to  the  angle  BIB,  Hence  AB  can  be  brought  into 
the  position  A'B  by  a  rotation  of  the  body  through  the  angle 
6=  :^AIA'=  lBIB.  This  proof  breaks  down  in  the  particular 
case  in  which  the  lines  bisecting  AA\  BB  coincide,  as  in  Fig.  64. 
The  axis  in  this  case  is  at  /  where  the  lines  AB^  A'B  meet.  If 
AB^  A'B  \)%  parallel,  the  axis  /  is  at  an  infinite  distance. 

Also  if  C  be  any  other  point  of  the  body  the  position  of  C  must 
evidently  be  C,  given  by  the  same  rotation.  Since  the  body  is  rigid 
in  the  sense  defined  above,  the  configuration  of  any  three  points 
A^  By  C  must  remain  unaltered.  The  triangles  ABC,  A'BC  must 
therefore  be  equal  in  all  respects,  and  C  is  brought  to  C  also  by  a 
rotation  about  /  through  the  angle  Q, 

94.  Gontinaoiui  Uniplanar  Displacement. — In  the  continuous 
uniplanar  displacement  of  a  rigid  body,  the  motion  of  the  body  at 
any  instant  is  capable  of  being  regarded  as  one  of  rotation  round  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane.  In  any  such  motion  the  extremities 
of  any  straight  line  in  the  plane  of  motion  describe  curves  in  that 
plane,  and  we  motion  may  be  regarded  as  one  in  which  the  straight 
line  moves  with  its  extremities  on  these  two  curves.  This  will  specify 
the  successive  positions  geometrically,  since  all  parts  of  the  body  are 
rigidly  connected,  and  all  displacements  are  parallel  to  one  plane. 
Let  Sy  t^y  Fig,  65,  be  the  curves  on  which  the  line  AB  moves,  AB, 
A'B  two  positions  of  the  line.  A  has  moved  to  /!',  and  B  to  B  along 
the  elements  AA'^  BB  of  the  curve.  The  change  from  AB  to  A'B 
may  be  effected  by  a  rotation  of  the  body  about  an  axis  found  by 
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bisecting  the  chords  A  A',  BB  of  the  curves  and  drawing  perpendi- 
culars to  these  chords  through  the  points  of  bisection,  as  in  Fig.  68. 
Different  positions  of  the  axis  will  be  given  by  the  different  pairs  of 
chords  AA\  BB,  A' A",  BB\  <kc.  Thus  as  the  body  moves  the  axis 
moves  also,  and  changes  its  position  both  in  the  body  and  in  space. 
The  motion  of  the  axis  is  continuous  if  that  of  the  body  is  con- 


FiG.  66. 


tinuous ;  and  the  position  of  the  axis  about  which  the  body  is  moving 
at  any  instant,  say  when  the  line  is  in  the  position  AB,  is  clearly 
the  limiting  position  found  by  making  the  chords  AA\  BB  infinitely 
short,  that  is  the  intersection  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the  tangents 
to  the  curves  at  ^,  B,  This  is  called  the  instantaneous  axis  of  the 
body  for  its  position  as  defined  by  AB,  It  is  cleai*  from  what  has 
been  stated  above,  with  respect  to  the  displacement  shown  in  Fig.  63, 
that  there  is  at  each  instant  only  one  such  axis,  and  that  it  can  be 

obtained  by  considering  the  motion  of  any 
line  of  the  body  in  the  plane  of  displace- 
ment. 

95.  Centrodes.  —  In  general,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  the  intersection  of  the 
instantaneous  axis  with  the  fixed  plane 
describes  a  curve  in  that  plane,  and  like- 
wise a  curve  in  the  plane  of  the  body  which 
is  coincident  with  the  fixed  plane.  These 
paths  are  called  centrodes.  The  former  is 
called  the  space-centrode,  the  latter  the  body- 
centrode.  We  shall  denote  the  former  ciUT'e 
by  Cg  the  latter  by  C^, 
We  may  find  the  position  of  the  instantaneous  axis  as  follows. 
Let  OX,  OYj  Fig.  66.  be  rectangular  axes  fixed  in  the  plane  of 
motion,  and  let  a;,  ^  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  instantaneous  axis  /. 
Since  the  axis  is  at  rest  at  the  instant  under  consideration,  and  all 
other  points  are  turning  round  it  with  angular  velocity  w,  we  can 
easily  find  the  component  velocities  of  any  other  point  P,  the  co- 
ordinates of  which  are  a,  j3,  say.     If  ^  be  the  distance  IP,  the  velocity 
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of  P  is  in  the  direction  shown  in  Fig.  66,  and  is  of  amount  l». 
Thus  if  6  be  the  angle  IP  makes  with  OX,  and  u^  v  he  the  velocity 
components  of  P,  we  have 

-  u  = /©sinO  =  «(/3  -  y) 

V  =  Ictco&d  =  «(a  -  x). 
Thus 


V 

x  =  a  —  — 
1      u 

y  =  l3  +  - 


(80) 


which  determine  the  position  of  the  axis  in  terms  of  a,  /3  and  their 
time-rates  of  change  u,  v  and  the  angular  velocity  », 

Equations  (80)  involve  the  time,  inasmuch  as  a,  /3,  u,  v,  »  are  in 
general  functions  of  t.  The  equation  of  the  spaoe^sentrode  is  f oimd 
by  eliminating  t  between  the  two  equations  of  (80). 

96.  Equation  of  the  Body-Centrode. — The  body-centrode,  (7^,  is 
as  stated  above  the  curve  traced  out,  in  that  plane  of  the  body  which 
coincides  with  the  plane  of  motion,  by  the  successive  positions  of  the 
instantaneous  axis  in  the  body.  Take  as  axes  two  lines  fixed  in  the 
body  and  let  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  /  just  considered  be,  at 
time  ty  (f  rj  with  respect  to  these  axes.  Also  let  the  angle  which  the 
axis  of  (  then  makes  with  OX  be  &,  The  co-ordinates  of  P  with 
respect  to  these  axes  are 

(  +  lcos{e  -  &) 

that  is,  since  Zoos6  =  a-a;,   lsind  =  fi-i/, 

f  +  (a  -  x)cos6'  +  03  -  y)8in6' 
»?  +  (/3-y)cos6'  +  (a  --a;)8in6'. 

But  since  /  is  the  instantaneous  axis  we  have  seen  that 

a;  =  a  —  v/w,   y  =  /3  +  m/«, 

00  that  these  co-ordinates  become 

f  +  -cos0'-~sin0' 
Tf  -  — co80^  +  — sino . 

If  now  the  origin  of  f ,  i;  coincide  with  P  these  values  are  zero,  and 
therefore 

f=  -— co80'+— sin6' 

[   (81) 

rj  =  -_CO80'  -  — COS^ 
a  CO 
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These  equations  give  by  elimination  a  relation  between  (,  rj  and 
constants,  which  is  the  equation  of  Cf,  with  reference  to  axes  fixed 
in  the  carried  plane. 

The  loci  Cf,,  C,  are  two  sequences  of  points  such  that,  as  the  body 
moves,  each  point  of  the  former  sequence  in  its  order  comes  into 
coincidence  with  a  corresponding  point  of  the  latter,  and  as  it  does 
so  comes  to  rest,  though  it  need  not  remain  at  rest  for  any  interval 
of  time  however  short.  Thus  a  point  If,  of  Cj,  becomes  the  instan- 
taneous axis  when  it  comes  to  rest  in  coincidence  with  a  point  /,  of 

O,.    The  position  in  space  of  I,  changes 
Fig.  67.  with  velocity  x,  y,  and  acceleration  x,  y, 

to  be  calculated  from  the  values  of  x,  y 
given  in  equations  (80). 

97.  Velocity  of  Instantaneous  Axis 
along  Body-Centrode. — ^The  velocity  in 
space  of  the  point  /^,  which  is  in  coin- 
cidence with  /,  at  the  instant,  is  of  course 
zero.  We  shall  show  that  the  velocity 
with  which  the  position  of  /^  is  changing 
along  Ct  is  the  same  as  the  velocity  of 
/,  along  (7f,  and  that  the  two  curves 
have  a  common  tangent  at  the  ins^ntaneous  axis  (Fig.  67). 

Let  /  be  the  instantaneous  axis,  and  /„  I^  points  of  (7, ,  (7»,  which 
after  an  infinitesimal  interval  of  time  dt^  come  into  coincidence  for 
the  new  position  of  /.  Then  since  the  body  is  turning  roimd  /,  I^ 
is  approaching  /^  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  7/^,  with 
a  speed  //^.o> ;  and  since  a>  is  finite  the  direction  of  any  part  of  the 
element,  //^  of  Ci,  can  alter  only  infinitesimally  in  dt.  Consequently, 
in  the  limit,  as  I  moves  up  to  /^,  the  direction  of  motion  of  If,  does 
not  change,  and  is  throughout  at  right  angles  to  I  If,,  But  7^7,  is 
small  in  comparison  with  77^,  being  of  the  order  I I^.adt;  hence  77,  is 
in  the  limit  coincident  with  77^.  The  two  curves  have  therefore  a 
common  tangent  at  7,  and  the  speed  with  which  the  space-point  at  7 
is  moving  along  C,  is  equal  to  the  speed  i,  say,  with  which  the  co- 
incident body-point  is  moving  along  Ct. 

98.  Acceleration  of  Bod^-Point  at  Axis. — Since  11^  is  ^,  the 
speed  of  7^  in  space  is  at  the  instant  under  consideration  ^ttdt^ 
and,  since  7^  comes  to  rest  at  7„  this  must  be  annulled  in  time  dt. 
Hence  the  acceleration  of  7^  is  ^o>  in  the  direction  opposed  to  the 
motion  due  to  rotation.  The  component  of  acceleration  toHdi,  from  7^ 
to  7,  is  infinitely  small  in  comparison.  The  acceleration  of  the  body- 
point  at  7  is  thus  w^,  and  is  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  of  C^. 

99.  Acceleration  of  any  Body-Point. — It  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  result  gives  for  the  acceleration  of  every  body-point  7*,  Fig.  68,  lit 
distance  p  from  7  besides  the  components  ap  perpendicular  to  77*  in 
the  direction  of  motion,  and  »'jt>  from  P  to  7,  a  component  »^  in  the 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  at  7  as  shown  in  Fig.  68. 

The  latter  component  is  due  to  the  motion  of  7  along  O,,  Its 
existence  at  F  may  be  shown  as  follows.     In  the  interval  dt  let  the 
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body-point  move  from  F  to  F,  Let  Fp,  Fig.  68',  perpendicular  to 
IF,  represent  the  velocity  of  F  round  /,  and  Fp'  tlie  velocity  of  P* 
round  /«.  [Since  we  otherwise  take  into  account  the  acceleration 
due  to  change  of  «»,  and  change  of  position  of  F,  we  here  suppose  m 
constant  and  F  fixed,  during  the  interval  dl,]  Fp  is  proportional 
to  IF,  Fp  to  /^,  and  the  angle  pFp  is  equal  to  IFI,.    The  triangles 


IFIg,  pFp*  are  therefore  similar,  and  since  Pp,  Fp  are  perpen- 
diciilar  to  FI,  FI,,  pp  is  perpendicular  to  //,.  Also  pp  =  II^FpjFI. 
But  Fp  =  ci.FI,  so  that  /?p' =  «.//,  =  « ^^  The  change  of  velocity 
in  time  dt  is  thus  t»»cU,  that  is  the  acceleration  is  o>^,  and  in  the 
direction  IN  perpendicular  to  the  curve  at  /. 

The  acceleration  of  F  may  be  obtained  by  the  algebra  of  steps  as 
follows.  Denoting  IF  by  p  we  have  for  the  velocity  of  F  the  value 
it*p,  which  represents  the  rate  at  which  F  is  moving,  and  indicates 
that  the  motion  is  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  IF,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  68.  The  rate  of  variation  of  this  is  iiap  +  iutp.  But  p  is  the 
rate  of  change  of  p,  and  therefore  is  equal  to 

velocity  of  F  -  velocity  of  I=iijp  -  w*. 

Hence  iktp  +  iwp=  -ut^p-iut^  +  idip,  that  is  the  acceleration  of  P 
consists  of  u^p  from  F  towards  /,  of  -iti*i  at  right  angles  to  i,  and 
it^p  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  F,  Since  ip  is  used  to  denote 
a  ^ep  turned  round  from  IF  to  the  direction  of  motion,  -  iw^  denotes 
an  acceleration  the  direction  of  which  is  that  of  ^  turned  through  a 
light  angle  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is  -  toi^  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  on  the  dotted  line  through  F  in  Fig.  68. 

100.  Gorvature  of  Path  of  any  Point  deduced  from  Accelera- 
tion.— ^The  acceleration  of  any  point  F  enables  the  curvature  of  the 
path  described  by  F  while  the  body  rolls  to  be  determined.  The 
component  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  F  at  any 
point  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  the  path  multiplied  by 
tiie  curvature. 

Let  C,  C,  Fig.  70,  be  the  centres  of  curvature  of  C^,  (7,  for  the 
point  /,  r,  r  the  radii  of  curvatiu*e.     Then  we  have 
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^^'^^  ICI,  +  ICI.=idt(l.  +  lX 

and  this  is  the  angle  between  the  tangents  at  /^,  Ig, 

When  /  has  moved  to  /„  CI^  and  1,0'  are  in  line,  and  the  body 

has  turned  through  the  angle  101^  +  1(71,, 
Fig.  69.  This  is  accomplished  in  time  cU,     Hence 


-il^i} 


For  the  acceleration  of  the  body-point  at 
/  we  have  therefore 


CO 


^  = 


0> 


2 


TT 


r  +  r 


/• 


(82) 


This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  curva- 
tures are  oppositely  directed  as  in  Fig.  69. 
If  they  be  similarly  directed,  and  r,  r  denote 
as  before  the  positive  numerical  values  of 
the  radii,  the  results  just  obtained  become 


<.=*/l-I 


ft;^=^^2 


TT 
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r  —7' 


(88) 


For  the  point  P,  Fig.  68',  the  acceleration  along  the  {normal 
PI  to  the  path  of  P  is,  by  §  99,  w^p  -  (u^cos6,  where  0  is  the  angle 
between  the  normal  /iV"  to  C,  at  /  and  IP,  Hence,  since  the  speed 
ot  P  18  fop  at  right  angles  to  IP,  the  curvature  of  the  path  of  /*  is 
((u«p  -  (u*oos0)/a»y,  that  is  by  (82)  and  (83) 

1      1     rr' 
citrvature  of  path  of  P=  --—  — —  cosd, 

p    prr  ^r 

according  as  the  curvatures  of  the  centrodes  are  oppositely  or  similarly 
directed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  acceleration  vanishes  for  all  points 
for  which  j»  =  rr'cos0/(r  «fcr),  which  is  a  circle  of  diameter  rr'/{r'^r). 
This  diameter  is  directed  along  the  normal  I^  to  the  centrode. 
Since  IP  may  be  drawn  in  any  direction,  6  may  have  any  value,  and 
so  every  point  of  this  circle  is  at  any  one  instant  passing  through  a 
point  of  zero  curvature  of  its  path,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  point  of 
inflexion.  The  diameter  of  the  circle  is,  however,  constantly  varying, 
and  therefore  the  points  of  inflexion  pass  from  circle  to  circle  of 
points  as  the  rolling  proceeds. 

It  is  clear  that  the  acceleration  tangential  to  the  path  of  P  is 
utp  -  wiBiaOf  which  vanishes  for  all  points  for  which  /7  =  (u^sin0/((^, 
which  is  a  circle  of  diameter  wi/w.  This  diameter  is  directed  tan- 
gentially  to  the  centrode  at  /,  and  hence  the  two  circles  intersect  at 
right  angles  at  /.  At  /,  however,  the  length  p  is  zero,  as  well  as 
the  acceleration  normal  to  the  path  of  P,    The  tangential  aocelera- 
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tion  is,  however,  there  -  w*.  At  every  other  point  of  the  second 
circle  the  tangential  acceleration  is  zero,  and  at  the  other  point  of 
intersection  of  the  two  circles  the  normal  acceleration  is  zero  as  well* 
101.  BoUing  and  Slipping. — The  motion  of  the  body  just  dis- 
cussed is  one  of  what  is  called  pure  rolling  of  the  curve  (7^  upon  the 
curve  Cf.  At  each  instant  the  normals  to  the  two  curves  at  the 
common  point  /  are  in  one  line,  the  bcxly  is  turning  roimd  the  point 
of  contact,  and  the  speed  at  whicli  the  point  of  contact  is  changing 
its  position  in  (7^  is  always  equal  to  that  at  which  it  is  moving  along 
C„  so  that  the  length  8^  of  the  part  of  Ct,  which  has  been  brought 

(A) 

Fig.  70. 


(B) 


into  contact  with  C„  in  any  time  is  equal  to  the  distance  a^  which 
the  contact-point  has  travelled  along  C,,  If  8f,  were  greater  or 
smaller  than  Sg,  the  body-centrode  would  be  said  to  have  dipped 
along  the  space-centrode,  in  the  first  case  against  the  direction  of 
motion  along  (7^  in  the  second  case  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  familiar  example  is  a  wheel  rolling  along  a  rail.  When  the 
rolling  is  pure  there  is  no  relative  motion  of  the  rail  and  the 
point  of  the  wheel  in  contact  with  it.  The  body-centrode  is  the 
line  round  the  rim  of  the  wheel  in  which  it  touches  the  rail,  the 
space-centrode  is  the  line  of  contacts  along  the  rail.  If  there  be  no 
dipping,  the  distance  through  which  the  centre  of  the  wheel  has 
advanced  is  just  equal  to  the  number  of  turns  the  wheel  has  made  multi- 
plied by  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  that  is  by  the  length  of  Ci,. 

When  the  brakes  are  applied  to  some  of  the  wheels  of  a  railway 
tnin,  these  have  their  angular  velocity  suddenly  reduced,  and  they 
slip  along  the  rails  in  the  direction  of  motion.  On  the  other  hand 
when  a  locomotive  is  starting  a  heavy  train  forward,  the  driving 
wheels  slip  on  the  rails  in  the  backward  direction,  and  sand  is 
frequently  thrown  on  the  rails  in  front  of  the  engine  to  make  the 
wheels  '^  grip/'  that  is,  to  bring  about  more  nearly  pure  rolling. 

102.  Boulettes. — The  curve  traced  out  in  the  ^ed  plane  by  any 
point  in  the  moving  plane  as  the  curve  C^  rolls  on  Cg  is  called  a 
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Fig.  71. 


roulette.  When  Of,  is  a  circle  and  (7,  a  straight  hne,  the  curve  traced 
out  hy  a  point  in  C^  is  called  a  cycloid,  and  that  traced  out  hy  any 
other  point  in  the  moving  plane  is  called  a  trochoid.  If  C,  be  also  a 
circle  as  in  Fig.  70,  a  point  in  (7^  is  said  to  generate  a  cycloidal  curve 
and  any  other  point  a  trochoidal  curve. 

If  the  circle  (7»  touches  the  circle  Cg  so  that  each  is  outside  the 
other,  as  in  Fig.  70  (a),  the  curve  traced  out  by  a  point  /*  ca  (7*  is 
called  an  epicycloid,  and  that  by  any  other  point  Q  an  epitrochoid. 

The  curves  traced  by  P  and  Q  are  called  hypocycloids  and  hypo- 
trochoids,  if  (7^  be  surrounded  by  (7,  as  in  Fig.  70  (b),  and  epicycloids 
and  peritrochoids  if  C,  be  surrounded  by  (7*  as  in  Fig.  70  (c).     The 

name  epicycloid  is  used  in  the  laist  case 
instead  of  pericycloid  since,  as  will  be 
shown,  a  pericycloid  is  also  an  epicycloid  as 
defined  in  the  first  case. 

108.  Doable  Qeneration  of  Pericycloids. 
— In  Fig.  71  let  a,  5  be  the  centres  of  the 
circles  C,  C^,  Draw  parallel  radii  etc,  hd^ 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  dbde.  The 
point  e  is  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  radius 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  radii  of  C, 
and  Ct,  and  intersecting  C^  in  d.  Since  each 
of  the  angles  Ihdj  dec  is  equal  to  lac,  and 
&c2  =  oo  +  oe,  the  arcs  /c,  cdoi  the  circles  centred 
at  a  and  e  are  together  equal  to  the  arc  Id  of  C,,  Let  arcTjp  =  sTcId, 
then  dc=pc.  llierefore,  as  C^  rolls,  d,  regarded  as  a  point  fixed  on 
Cb,  comes  to  p,  and  as  the  circle,  centre  e,  rolls  in  the  same  direction, 
d  regarded  as  a  point  fixed  on  that  circle  also  comes  to  p.  Let  C^ 
be  rolled  through  any  angle,  so  that  the  point  upon  it  which  was  at  d 
comes  to  d!,  while  /  comes  to  /',  b  to  b',  and  the  circle  of  centre  e 
remains  fixed.  Now  let  the  circle  of  centre  e  be  rolled  through 
the  same  distance  along  C,  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  c  comes 
to  a  new  position  c ,  and  the  point  formerly  at  e2  to  a  new  position 
d".  It  is  clear  that  the  two  radii  ac,  b'd'  are  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  likewise  aF,  ed'.  The  two  points  d,  d!'  must  therefore  be  coin- 
cident. Thus  as  the  two  circles  are  rolled  forward  with  equal  angular 
velocities,  their  point  of  intersection  remains  the  same  point  of  both, 
and  the  path  described  by  the  point  is  given  by  the  motion  of  either 
circle.  Therefore  the  path  traced  out  by  any  point  of  (7^,  while  that 
circle  rolls  on  (7„  is  also  traced  out  by  a  certiain  point  of  the  circle 
of  centre  «,  while  the  latter  rolls  round  (7,  in  the  same  direction.  A 
pericycloid  is  thus  also  an  epicycloid. 

In  the  case  in  which  the  inner  circle  rolls  on  the  outer  a  similar 
construction  holds.  There  the  circle  of  centre  e  rolls  internally  to 
(7„  and  any  point  traces  out  a  hypocycloid  which  can  also  be  traced 
by  the  rolling  of  (7^. 

104.  Involute  and  Evolnte. — Let  the  moving  centrode  be  a 
straight  Hne.  It  is  then  a  tangent  at  /  to  the  space-centrode  C,.  /  is 
the  centre  of  cur\^ature  of  the  element  of  the  path  which  is  at  the 
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instant  being  described  by  any  point  P  of  the  straight  line.  Every 
such  path  is  called  an  involute  of  the  curve  touched  by  the  straight 
line.  A  given  pair  of  involutes  are  everywhere  at  the  same  distance 
apart  along  the  common  normal,  so  that  the  system  of  involutes  is 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  parallel  curves.  The  curve 
Cg  touched  by  the  moving  straight  line  is  called  the  evohUe  of  this 
system  of  curves,  and  is  evidently  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  curva- 
ture of  every  one  of  the  involutes. 

The  involutes  may  be  supposed  described  by  the  points  of  a 
thread  kept  taut  while  being  unwound  from  the  evolute.     It  la  clear 

Fig.  72. 


from  this  mode  of  description  that  the  length  IP  of  the  normal  to 
the  involute  equals  the  length  of  the  arc  I  A  of  the  evolute  from  which 
the  string  has  been  unwound. 

Fig.  72  shows  two  involutes,  PP^P^..,,  P'P^'P^\..,  of  a  system 
produced  by  unwinding  a  thread  from  the  curve  Cg,  which  is  their 
evolute.  The  points  /,  /j,  /,,  ...  are  the  centres  of  curvature  cor- 
responding to  the  points  P,  P^,  /*,,  ...  of  each  of  the  involutes.  The 
tangent  at  P  to  any  involute  is  parallel  to  the  normal  at  I  (its 
centre  of  curvature)  to  the  evolute. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  if  the  positions  of  the  generating 
straight  line  be  taken  for  points  P,  P^t  P,,  ...,  which  are  very 
close  together,  each  position  contains  the  centres  of  curvature  for 
two  successive  elements.  This  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
method  of  graphically  describing  curves  explained  in  the  following 
section. 

The  fixed  centrode  is  touched  by  the  common  normal  IP  to  the 
system  of  involutes  in  every  one  of  its  positions.  Hence  the  evolute 
is  called  the  envelope  of  these  normals. 

105.  Drawing  of  Carves  firom  their  Curvature. — When  the 
velocity  and  acceleration  are  known  for  difierent  points,  the  path 
can  be  laid  down  on  paper  in  the  following  way.  From  any  point  0, 
Fig.  78,  draw  a  line  OP  in  length  equal  to  a  radius  of  ciurature  of 
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the  path,  from  0  as  centre  with  OP  as  radius 
describe  a  short  circular  arc  PP\  and  join  0  \o  P. 
Then  PF  is  a  short  arc  of  length  da  of  the  path. 
Next  calculate  the  radius  of  curvature  for  an 
element  beginning  at  the  distance  da  from  P,  that 
is  at  F.    Let  this  distance  laid  off  from  F  be  Fa ; 


Pio.74. 


Fig.  73. 
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then  0'  is  the  centre  of  curvature  for  the  next  ^=. 
element  P'F\  which  is  described  as  a  short  circular  =: 
arc  of  centre  0\  0"  in  FO  is  then  found  in  like  ^E 
manner  as  centre  for  a  succeeding  element  F'F'\  ^^ 
and  so  on.  In  this  way  Lord  Kelvin  and  Professor  zn 
Perry  have  drawn  diagrams  of  capillary  surfaces  of  = 
revolution,*  of  which  some  account  will  be  given  =- 
below  in  the  chapter  on  CapUlarity,  The  lunar  — 
orbit  shown  in  Fig.  181  below  was  also  drawn  by 
this  method. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Boys  has  greatly  facilitated  this 
method  of  describing  curves  by  the  invention  of  his 
scale  of  reciprocals.  This  is  represented  in  Fig.  74. 
The  distance  between  successive  scale  divisions 
increases  with  distance  from  the  starting-point, 
and  so  finer  subdivisions  are  introduced  as  the 
openness  of  the  graduation  allows.  The  numbers 
marked  at  the  divisions  are  the  reciprocals  of  the 
distances  of  the  divisions  from  the  starting-point 
of  the  scale,  which  point  is  therefore  marked  oo. 
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Thus  when  a  curvature  1/r  is  known,  the  diviaiou-mark,  found 
against  its  numerical  value  on  tlie  scale  of  reciprocals,  is  at  a  distance 
r  frcnn  the  point  marked  oo. 

To  draw  the  curves,  therefore,  Mr  Boys  proceeds  as  follows, 
UsiDg  a  ruler  which  has  been  graduated  in  this  way  (see  Fig.  75) 
and  carries  a  pen-point  projecting  through  a  small  hole  at  the 
point  oe  in  the  line  at  points  on  which  the  divisions  are  marked 


he  places  it  in  the  chosen  initial  direction  on  the  paper.  Then 
he  places  a  small  tripod  with  needle-points  for  feet,  so  tiiat  two  of 
the  points  rest  in  the  paper,  the  uiird  at  that  point  on  the  line 
just  referred  to  which  carries  the  number  measuriug  the  curva- 
ture. This  third  point  forms  a  centre  round  which  the  rule 
can  tom.  The  rule  is  then  turned  through  a  small  angle,  and 
the  pen  describes  a  short  circular  arc  on  the  paper.  The  rule  is 
then  kept  fixed  in  the  new  position  while  the  tripod  is  moved 
along  it  and  set  bo  that  the  needle-point  on  the  rule  is  placed  at 
tlie  division  corresponding  to  the  curvature  of  the  next  element, 
which  is  then  described  as  before,  and  so  on.  Of  course  if  no  division 
ocHTee^nd  exactly  to  the  curvature,  the  proper  position  for  the 
needle  pivot  must  be  found  by  estimation  between  two  diviRions,  and 
this  can  be  done  vety  exactly.     This  process  obviates  the  continual 
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setting  of  compasses,  first  on  a  scale,  and  then  on  the  paper,  and  so 
diminishes  to  a  great  extent  errors  of  setting. 

The  curve  dmwn  in  Fig.  76  is  the  meridian  curve  of  a  figure  of 
revolution,  of  which  COC  is  the  axis.  The  needle-point  is  shown 
resting  at  the  division  the  scale-niunber  of  which  is  '34.  This  is 
the  curvature  of  the  element  which  is  being  described  by  the  pen  at 
the  point  oo.  The  curve  is  called  the  nodoid,  and  wiU  be  discussed 
under  CapiUarity^  where  also  will  be  found  further  details  of  Mr. 
Boys'  process,  and  precautions  for  avoiding  inaccuracy.  It  may  be 
noted  here,  however,  that  the  two  needle-points  pressed   into  the 


paper  leave  marks  which  enable  the  third  point,  when  the  rule  is 
laid  aside,  to  be  taken  back  along  its  course,  and  its  successive  posi- 
tions marked  on  the  paper.  These  give  the  evolute  of  the  nodoid, 
which  is  shown  by  the  dotted  curve. 

106.  The  Cydoid. — Take  now,  as  an  example  of  the  preceding 
discussion  of  roulettes,  the  cycloid,  which  is  of  considerable  dynamical 
interest.  Let  0,  Fig.  76,  be  the  centre  of  the  generating  circle  in 
one  of  its  positions,  /  the  instantaneous  axis,  P  the  generating  point, 
APEB  the  cycloid.  If  the  circle  makes  more  than  one  turn  the 
curve  produced  is  a  succession  of  cycloids,  and  clearly  has  a  cusp  at 
each  point,  as  A  and  B,  of  meeting  of  two.  Also  each  cycloid  is 
symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  a  line  DE^  at  right  angles  \o  AB^ 
and  of  length  equal  to  the  diameter,  2a,  of  the  rolling  circle.  Let 
(0  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rolling  circle,  then  the  velocity,  w, 
of  /  along  ^^  is  o>a.  The  velocity  of  P  is  ©./P  at  right  angles  to 
/P,  and  therefore  by  §  99  the  acceleration  of  P  is  «.//*  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  a?  IP  towards  /,  and  a)w(  =  w-a)  in  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  and  from  AB,  Thus  if  6  be  the  angle  PIA^  the 
total  acceleration  towards  /  is  ©-./P-w^asinfl,  that  is  a>^asin6, 
since  /P  =  2asin0.  The  accelemtion  in  the  direction  of  motion  is 
«./P  +  a>^acos0,  that  is  a[2ti}  sin0  -h  w^cosO). 

107.  Ourvature  of  Cycloid.  Length  of  Arc  and  Area  of  a 
Cycloid. — From  the  former  acceleration  we  can  find  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  cycloid  at  /*,  by  the  relation 

acceleration  =  velocity  squared  x  curvaiti/re. 
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Thus  we  get 


radius  of  curvature  =  4a  sin  6. 


Fig.  76'. 


This  might  be  obtEuned  from  the  following  simple  consideration, 
which  will  often  enable  the  centre  of  curvature  to  be  found  in  such 
cases.  In  an  element  of  time  dt  P,  Fig.  76',  moves  forward  a 
distance  2a>asin6.cU  at  right  angles  to 
IPy  and  in  the  same  time  /  moves 
along  AB  ei,  distance  a>a^,  that  is 
through  a  distance  »asixiQdt  at  right 
angles  to  IP,  The  normals  at  the 
ex^mities  of  the  element  of  the  curve 
will  therefore  meet  at  the  distance 
2/P,  that  is  4asin0  from  P,  To  find 
C  the  centre  of  curvature,  therefore, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  produce  PI  to 
Csothat  P/  =  /C. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in 
general  in  roulettes  the  centre  of  cur- 
vature is  not  at  the  instantaneous 
axis,  since  that  is  in  motion  in  space. 
It  is  the  intersection  of  two  con- 
secutive normals  to  the  curve,  and 
these  must  pass  through  different 
points  on  C^ 

From  the  radius  of  curvature  we 
can  easily  find  the  length  of  any  arc 

AP^  Fig.  75,  of  the  curve.  The  rate  at  which  the  arc  is  being 
generated  is  4a » sin  6,  and  the  addition  made  to  it  when  the  line 
CP,  Fig.  75,  turns  through  an  elementary  angle  dQ  is  AaeinQdB, 
But  this  we  have  seen  in  §  104  is  the  addition  made  to  the  quantity 
~  4acos6  by  increasing  Q  by  the  amount  dQ.     Thus 

arc-4P=  -4acos0-(-4acos0)  =  4a  (1 -COS0). 

Since  at  E^  the  vertex  of  the  curve,  d'=irl2,  and  cos6  =  0,  the 
semi-arc  AE  of  the  cycloid  has  length  4a,  and  the  whole  length  is 
8a.    The  arc  EP  has  the  length  4acos0. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  area  of  a  cycloid  is  3l^a^  that  is  three 
times  the  area  of  the  generating  circle.  For  the  area  of  a  triangle 
of  vertical  angle  dd,  having  its  base  on  the  curve  and  its  sides  con- 
secutive radii  of  curvature,  is  Sa^sin^OdS,  The  smaller  triangle, 
CIPf  Fig.  76,  cut  off  from  this  by  the  element  //'  of  (7,  is  a  quarter 
of  this  area,  since  CI  —  IP,  Hence  the  part  of  the  cycloid  contained 
in  the  triangle  has  area  6a^sin^0c/O.  Adding  these  areas  for  the 
whole  cycloid  we  get  3ira^. 

108.  Acceleration  of  Point  moving  along  Cycloid — If  the  circle 
is  rolled  with  uniform  angular  velocity,  » =  0,  and  the  acceleration 
along  the  tangent  becomes  »^acos0  from  P  towards  E,  Thus  the 
acceleration  tends  to  produce  velocity  of  P  towards  E,  and  it  is  easy 
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to  see  that  this  would  also  be  the  case  if  F  were  at  P  between 
E  and  B,  Also  for  the  numerical  values  we  have,  taking  the 
displacement  of  F  from  E^ 


cuxeleration  ^a^acoBd  _afl 
displacement     4acos0      4  * 


(84) 


Thus  the  motion  of  the  generating  point  in  the  cycloidal  path, 
produced  by  rolling  a  circle  with  uniform  angular  velocity  along 
a  straight  line,  is  one  of  simple  harmonic  motion  along  the  path, 


of  which  half  the  period  is  obviously  2jr/».  This  is  given  also  by 
§  52,  which  states  that  4^^/2^  =  0)74. 

Let  EFE\  Fig.  77,  be  a  cycloid  upon  the  base  EE\  and  let  C  be 
the  centre  of  curvature  for  the  point  F  on  the  curve.  C  is  (§  104)  a 
point  on  the  evolute  of  the  cycloid.  Draw  CG  at  right  angles  to 
FC^  meeting  in  (r  a  line  parallel  to  EE'  and  at  a  distance  2a,  the 
diameter  of  the  generating  circle  of  the  cycloid,  from  it.  Marking 
the  angles  as  shown  we  see  that  since  C/=  2a  sin  0,  GC  \a  2a  sin  0. 
Thus  as  F  moves  along  the  cycloid  C  traces  out  an  equal  cycloia. 
When  /*  is  at  the  vertex  of  its  curve  C  is  at  the  cusp  A,  The  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  locus  of  C  is  4a  cos  0,  and  GI  is  perpendicular  to 
EE',  The  evolute  of  a  cycloid  is  thus  an  equal  cycloid  placed  as 
in  Fig.  77. 

109.  Cycloidal  Pendulum. — If  the  plane  of  the  diagram.  Fig.  77, 
be  the  vertical  plane  and  P  be  a  massive  particle  suspended  by  a 
massless  cord,  ACF^  of  length  4a,  wrapped  round  a  cycloid  from  A 
to  C,  and  unwrapping  as  F  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  then, 
as  will  be  seen  from  §  137,  gravity  produces  an  acceleration  g  in  the 
vertically  downward  direction,  of  which  the  component  perpendicular 
to  the  tangent  is  annulled  by  the  action  of  the  cord.     The  tangential 
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component,  in  the  direction  of  motion,  is  thus  ^oos6,  and  we  have 
seen  that  the  displacement  of  P  from  the  vertex  ^  is  4a  cos  6.  Thus 
we  have 

cuxeUrcUion  __  ^cos6  __  g 


displacement    4aco86    4a 
The  period  of  oscillation  is  thus  given  by  the  equation 


(85) 


r=2.y^, 


(86) 


Fig.  78. 


and  the  pendulum  oscillates  in  the  period  of  a  simple  pendulum 

of  length   4a   (the    length  of  the 

semi-cycloid)   vibrating  in  an  arc 

of  infinitesimal  length.     The  period 

of  this   cycloidal  pendulum,   it  is 

important  to  notice,  is  independent 

of  the  amplitude  of  oscillation,  which 

may  be  anything  from  0  to  4a. 

110.  Description  of  Epitrochoid. 
— As  a  last  example  of  the  kine- 
matics of  roulettes  consider  the 
curve  described  by  a  point  P  in 
the  plane  of  a  circle  which  is  rolled 
on  another  of  different  radius,  as 
in  Fig.  78.  Let  a,  i^  be  the  radii 
of  the  moving  and  fixed  circles,  c 
the  distance  of  P  from  the  centre 
C  of  the  latter.  Then  the  angle 
turned  through  by  the  rolling  circle 
intime(i<,thatise26,  isc2«(l/a+  1/5) 
where  da  is  the  distance  described 
along  C„  Ai^d  this  is  the  angle  (^,  say) 
through  which  CP  has  been  turned. 
The  velocity  of  P  is  o>./P,  and  the 
acceleration  of  P  is  «*.//*  towards 
/,  «./P  along  the  direction  of 
motion  at  P,  and,  if  ^  is  the  velocity 
of  /  along  the  fixed  circle,  o>^  in 
the  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  common  tangent  at  /,  that  is 
along  the  dotted  line  at  P.  Thus,  since  ^  =  Q>.a6/(a  +  &),  if  6  be 
the  angle  IP  makes  with  the  common  tangent,  the  normal  accelera- 
tion is  «•*  {IP  -  absind/  (a  +  b)}.  Now  the  angle  PCD  is  known,  being 
the  supplement  of  ICP,  that  is  of  «(l/a  + 1/6),  the  angle  f  through 
which  OP  has  been  turned  from  the  position  of  CP  coinddent  with 
CI.  Also  we  have  //*  =  csin^/cos6,  so  that  the  normal  acceleration 
is  •*{c8inA/coe6  -  a5sin6/(a  +  b)}.  The  reader  may  verify  that  when 
P  is  on  tne  rolling  circle,  and  b  is  infinite,  we  obtain  from  this  the 
acceleration  calculated  above  for  the  cycloid. 
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The  radius  of  curvature  r  of  the  epitrochoid  traced  out  by  P  is 
thus  given  by  the  equation 

accderation     { 2(a  +  h)csm 0  -  a6 sin  2  0}  cos 0  '  (87) 

which,  when  h  is  infinite,  0=20,  and  c  =  a,  as  in  the  cycloid,  becomes 

4asin6. 

An  interesting  case  is  obtained  by  making  c=^a  =  hj  that  is 

making   the    rolling   circle    equal    to    the 

™  ^  _-,  fixed  circle.     We  have  then  6  =  20, 

FiQ.  79.  ^         ' 

r  =  §asine,  (88) 

that  is  ^  of  the  length  IP, 

The  curve  described  by  the  carried  point 
P  is  in  this  case  that  called  the  cardioid. 
It  is  shown  in  Fig.  79. 

The  length  of  a  cardioid  from  the  cusp 
round  back  again  to  the  cusp  is  IGa,  or 
twice  the  length  of  a  cycloid  generated  by 
the  circle  of  radius  a.  Its  area,  that  is  the 
area  outside  the  fixed  circle  in  Fig.  79,  is 
57ra^,  five  times  the  area  of  the  generating 
circle. 
111.  Equation  of  Circular  Roulette. — It  is  worth  noticing  that 
the  equation  of  any  epitrochoid,  or  indeed  any  circular  roulette,  may 
be  found  as  follows.  The  ciur^e  may  be  regarded  as  generated  by 
the  motion  of  the  centre  of  the  moving  circle  round  the  centre  of 
the  fixed,  combined  with  a  motion  of  the  latter  round  its  own  centre 
with  an  angular  velocity  which  bears  a  certain  relation  to  that  of 
the  centre.  Thus  in  Fig.  78  the  angular  velocity  of  C  is  »,  that 
of  P,  The  velocity  of  /  due  to  the  motion  of  C  round  C  \&  tah^ 
and  that  is  exactly  neutralised  by  the  relative  turning  motion  of 
the  carried  circle  round  its  own  centre.  Hence  if  J  be  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  latter  motion,  we  have  fi)'-«  =  »6/a,  or 
»  =  o>(a  +  6)/a. 

Thus  for  the  co-ordinates  of  P  at  any  time  t  reckoned  from  the 
instant  when  P  was  in  the  line  of  centres  we  have,  taking  the  axis 
of  X  along  the  original  line  of  centres,  and  y  at  right  angles,  and  the 
origin  at  the  centre  of  the  fixed  circle, 

a;s(a  +  &)c08(U^  +  CC0S| (nt 

la  +  h    \  ^   ^®^^ 

y  r=  (a  -f  b)mitot-¥'  ccosj <ot\. 

By  elimination  of  t  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  obtained.  For 
example  let  a = 5  ^  c  and  we  have 
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y=2asina>t  +  asin2(ii<,  I 

from  which  the  properties  of  the  curve  can  be  deduced. 

The  curve  has  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  78,  and  is  the  cardioid 
ak-eady  described.  Its  polar  equation,  the  cusp  being  the  origin, 
may  be  written 

p=2a(l+cos6), 

as  the  reader  may  verify  at  once,  observing  that  0  =  wt, 

112.  Qeneral  Displacement  of  a  Rigid  Body. — ^We  consider  now 
and  very  briefly  the  general  motion  of  a  rigid  body.  First  let  one 
point  of  the  body  be  fixed,  then  any 

displacement  of  the   body  may  be  Fig.  80. 

brought  about  by  the  motion  of  a  . 

sphere  of   which  the  fixed  point  is  ^'<^^^^^\^'^^ 

the  centre  upon  a  fixed  concentric  y/^'        ^\  ^v 

spherical  surface.  /     //  \\       \ 

Let  two  points  A,  B   (Fig.  80)         / 
on  the  surface  of  the  moving  sphere       /        i 
be    displaced    to    coincidence    with      /=<---•( 

positions  A\  B  on  the  fixed  svirface.         ^"^ 6' 

The  displacement  of  the  body  may 
be  effected  by  turning  it  round  an 

axis  through  the  fixed  point.  Draw  arcs  of  great  circles  of  the 
sphere  joining  AA\BB^  and  bisect  these  in  points  C,  D  and  draw 
^reat  circles  of  the  sphere  through  CD  at  right  angles  to  AA\ 
BB.  These  will  intersect  in  two  diametrically  opposite  points  //'. 
The  diameter  //'  is  an  axis  round  which  if  the  body  be  turned  A 
will  be  brought  to  ^',  and  B  to  B.  The  angle  of  turning  is  that 
at  /  between  the  tangents  to  the  two  great  circles  which  there  meet. 
The  reader  may  exercise  himself  in  realising  the  full  truth  of  this 
proposition. 

113.  Translation  and  Rotation  in  one  Plane  equivalent  to  a 
JUytation. — Let  a  body  be  displaced  so  that  a  plane  in  it  moves  on  a 
plane  fixed  in  space,  first  by  translation  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
fixed  plane,  then  by  rotation  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
fixed  plane.  The  resultant  of  these  displacements  may  be  effected 
by  simply  turning  the  body  through  an  equal  angle  about  a  parallel 
axis.  For  any  two  points  ^^  in  the  moving  plane  come  finally 
to  A'B,  that  is  the  line  AB  comes  to  A'B.  This,  by  §  93,  can  be 
brought  about  by  a  rotation  as  specified.  If  28  be  the  Imear  displace- 
ment and  2d  the  angular,  the  distances  of  the  second  axis  from  the  first 
are  plainly  b  along,  and  s/taiiO  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion. 

The  body  may  be  moving  with  linear  velocity  ^,  and  at  the  same 

time  turning  with  angular  velocity  0  round  an  axis  A  at  right  angles 
to  ^,  and  moving  with  the  body.     The  motion  is  equivalent  to  one  of 

pure  rotation  round  an  axis  A'  parallel  to  and  at  a  distance  i/d  from 
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the  first  measured  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  ^,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  81. 

114.  Screw  Motion  of  a  Rigid  Body. — The  most  general  dis- 
placement of  a  rigid  body  in  space  may  be  brought  about  by  a 
rotation  through  a  determinate  angle  about  a  certain  axis,  and  a 
displacement  without  rotation  of  the  whole  body  parallel  to  that  axis. 
Let  a  point  A  on  the  body  be  carried  from  its  initial  to  its  final 
position  A'  along  the  line  joining  them.    Then,  as  just  seen,  the  body 

can  be  turned  about  an  axis  through  the  point 

Fio.  81.  till  it  takes  up  its  final  position.     The  points 

^'  in  the  body  which  lie  in  any  plane  at  right 

.  •* • ^  angles  to  that  axis  are  turned  round  in  their 

^^  own  plane,  and  in  the  preceding  translatory 

^^  motion  the  successive  positions  of  the  plane 

^^''  ^N^        were  parallel  to  one  another,  and  the  direction 

/  \       of  motion  of   each  point  is   inclined  at  the 

/  \     same  angle  to  the  plane.     Thus  the  displace- 

;  A' »"  !     ment  may  be  given  by  translating  first  the 

\  s     I     body  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  this 

\  /       plane,  then  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane, 

*^.^  .-'  and  finally  giving  it  the  motion  of  rotation 

" just  considered.      But  the  last  two  motions, 

the  motion  along  the  plane  and  the  rotation 
about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  it,  may  be  combined  in  a  rotation 
about  a  parallel  axis,  found  as  described  in  §  93,  and  therefore 
the  whole  displacement  may  be  effected  by  carrying  the  body  bodily 
without  rotation  in  a  certain  direction,  and  then  turning  it  round  an 
axis  parallel  to  that  direction  as  stated  above. 

The  rotation  may  take  place  simultaneously  with  the  translatory 
motion,  and  so  that  the  ratio  v/a>  of  the  translational  to  the  angular 
velocity  is  constant  throughout. 

115.  Pitch  of  Screw.  The  Displacement  called  a  Twist. — The 
motion  just  found  is  that  of  a  nut  relatively  to  the  axis  of  a  screw 
on  which  it  turns.  The  nut  travels  along  the  axis  of  the  screw 
while  rotating  about  it.  Hence  the  motion  may  be  called  a  screw- 
motion^  and  v/«»  the  pitch  of  the  screw.  In  engineering,  however, 
the  pitch  of  a  screw  is  29rv/cD,  the  distance  the  nut  advances  on  the 
screw  per  turn.  The  angular  velocity  is  taken  as  the  measure  of 
the  motion ;  the  linear  velocity  is  the  product  of  the  angular  velocity 
and  the  pitch.  If  the  pitch  be  zero  the  motion  is  a  pure  rotation, 
if  the  pitch  be  infinite  the  motion  is  pure  translation.  These,  how- 
ever, are  only  pai*ticular  cases  of  the  general  one,  and  need  not  be 
treated  separately. 

For  a  given  displacement  of  a  rigid  body  there  is  only  one 
equivalent  screw  displacement.  For  the  particles  of  the  body  which 
initially  lay  in  the  axis  of  rotation  remain  in  that  line  in  the  final 
position  of  the  body.  This  could  not  possibly  be  the  case  with  any 
other  screw. 

In  what  follows,  then,  we  shall  conceive  a  displacement  of  a  body 
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as  effected  by  attaching  the  body  to  a  nut  turning  round  a  very  thin 
cylinder  on  which  a  screw-thread  of  the  proper  pitch  is  cut.  Such  a 
displacement  is  caUed  a  twist.  A  twist  is  specified  when  the  axis, 
the  pitch  of  the  screw,  and  the  angle  of  turning,  or  amplitude^  are  given. 

116.  OompoBition  of  Angular  Velocities. — If  a  body  have  the 
point  0  fixed  and  be  turning  with  angular  velocities  a>|,  »,  about 
axes  OA^  OB  inclined  at  an  angle  6,  we 

can  show  that  the  motion  is  equivfjent  Fig.  S2. 

to  a  single  motion  of  rotation  of  angular  0 

velocity 

about  an  axis  OC  inclined  to  OA  at  an 
angle  cos"^  {(«,  +  a»,cos6)/a>}. 

For  let  the  lengths  OA,  OB,  Fig.  82, 
along  the  axes  be  taken  proportional  to 
«p  w„  and  construct  the  step  0C{  =  »), 
which  is  their  resultant,  §  !?•  Its 
magnitude  has  the  value  just  stated. 
00  is  the  diagonal  passing  through  0 
of  the  paraUelogram  of  which  adjacent 
sides  are  OA,  OB.  Now  take  ant/ 
point  P  in  Uie  plane  of  A  OB,  and 
outside  that  angle.  Then  it  is  easy 
to  prove  that  the  sum  of  the  areas  of 
the  triangles  POA,  POB  is  equal  to 
the  area  of  the  triangle  POC.    But  if 

hyk,phe  the  distances  of  P  from  the  lines  OA,  OB,  OC,  we  have 
2  area  POA  =  nji,  2  area  POB  =  »Jc,  and  the  sum  of  these  is  the 
velocity  of  P  due  to  the  two  rotations.  But  2  area  POG=^  ap,  and 
therefore  vp  is  also  the  velocity  of  P  due  to  the  single  rotation  about 
OP,  If  P  be  situated  within  the  angle  A  OB,  mfi,  «»Jc  have  opposite 
signs,  and  c»j9  is  then  equal  to  their  algebraic  sum. 

This  discussion  shows  that  angular  velocities  may  be  treated  as 
directed  quantities  and  resolved  like  velocities  and  accelerations.  To 
represent  an  angular  velocity  about  any  axis  graphically  take  a 
distance  along  the  axis  equal  to  the  angular  velocity,  and  take  the  posi- 
tive direction  of  this  line  towards  that  side  of  a  plane,  at  right  angles 
to  the  line,  from  which  the  rotation  in  the  plane  seems  to  an  observer 
to  be  in  the  direction  oppposite  to  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  watch 
would  be  seen  by  him  to  turn,  if  its  face  were  at  the  same  time  seen 
by  him  in  the  plane.  This  direction  we  shall  call  the  left-handed  or 
the  counter-dock  direction  of  turning.  It  is  that  which  the  arrows 
in  Fig.  82  are  intended  to  represent. 

Thus  we  see  that  points  in  the  plane  of  the  axes  are  rotating 
round  OC,  and  therefore  so  must  be  all  the  points  of  the  rigid 
body. 

117.  Moments,  Composition  of  Moments  in  one  Plane. — The 
products  tt^A,  njc,  »p  may  be  called  moments  about  the  point  0  of  the 

G 
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angular  velocitiea  «,,  w^  w  which  the  body  has  round  OA,  OB,  OC 
respectively,  and  we  oave  the  theorem,  which  will  be  of  great  service 
later,  that  the  Bum  of  the  moments  of  any  two  directed  quantitiea 
about  any  point  in  their  plane  ia  equal  to  the  moment  of  their 
reeultant  about  the  same  point.  The  sum  of  the  momeute  is  tern, 
if  the  point  be  on  the  resultant,  and  is  not  zero  unless  this  is  the  case. 
This  fact  is  of  great  service  in  finding  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
in  actual  cases. 

By  continued  application  of  this  theorem  it  con  be  shown  that 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  any  number  of  quantitiea  directed  along 
GOplanar  lines  which  meet  in  a  point,  taken  ro<ind  any  point  in  their 
plane,    is    equal   to    the    moment  of     their 
Fjs.  6S.  resultant  about  the  same  point. 

a  118.  Qeneral    Theorrau  of    Oomposition 

of  IComenta. — This  theorem  is  only  a  par- 
ticular- case  of  a  more  general  theorem,  namely 
that  the  resultant  moment,  about  any  point 
whatever,  of  quantities  directed  along  lines 
which  meet  in  a  point,  is  equal  to  the  moment 
of  their  resultant  about  the  same  point.  For 
let  two  directed  quantities  be  represented  by 
the  lines  OA,  OB,  Fig  83  (in  the  immediate 
application  here  they  are  angular  velocitiea 
a,,  u,  of  the  rigid  body).  The  moments  of 
these  quantities  about  any  point  P  are  numeri- 
cally equal  to  twice  the  areas  of  the  trianglea  POA ,  FOB.  The  moment 
of  the  resultant  of  OA,  OB  about  P  is  the  moment  of  OC  about  P, 
and  its  numerical  value  is  twice  the  area  of  the  triangle  POC. 

But  theae  moments  are  themselves  directed  quantities,  and  may 
be  repreaented  by  straight  lines  passing  through  one  point  and  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  the  areas  which  represent  the  momenta.  The 
positive  directions  of  these  lines  determine  the  a^>ect  of  each  area 
which  is  to  be  taken  as  positive,  and  are  settled  as  follows.  Let  the 
boundary  of  each  area  be  described  by  a  point  which  in  its  course 
traverses  the  line  representing  a  quantity  {e.g.,  the  line  OA)  in  the 
positive  direction,  then  the  positive  direction  of  the  line  represent- 
ing the  area  is  towards  tlut  aide  of  the  plane  from  which  the 
moving  point  is  observed  to  traverse  the  area  in  the  so-cailed  left- 
handed  or  countei^dock  direction.  Thus  if  the  linea  of  the  circmt 
POAP  are  traversed  in  the  directions  indicated  by  tiie  order  of  the 
letters,  OA  is  traversed  in  the  positive  direction,  and  (0  being  the 
near  point  of  OB)  the  line  representing  the  area  POA  ia  to  be  drawn 
towards  the  observer.  Similarly  the  lines  representing  POB,  POC 
Kte  respectively  to  be  drawn  towards  the  right  from  the  plane 
rf  POB,  and  towards  the  side  of  POC  aa  which  A  lies.  We  shall 
call  the  lines  thus  specified  the  »tep-valut»  of  the  areas. 

119.  Step-Valnes  of  Areas. — An  area  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as 
a  directed  quantity,  and  obeys  all  the  laws  of  directed  quantities. 
Its  step-Talue  may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  at  right 
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angles  to  any  plane  on  which  the  areas  are  projected,  and  the 
other  parallel  to  that  plane,  and  these  are  the  step-values  of  the 
projections  upon  planes  perpendicular  to  them  of  the  corresponding 
area.  If,  then,  tlie  sum  of  the  projections  of  any  set  of  areas  upon 
any  plane  whatever  is  equal  to  the  projection  on  that  plane  of 
an  area  S^  the  siun  of  the  components  of  the  step-values  of  the 
areas  taken  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
projection  must  be  equal   to  the  compo-  Fio.  84. 

nent  in  the  same  direction  of  the  step- value    A, 
of^. 

Thus  if  the  step-values  be  drawn  in  the 
proper  directions  from  one  point,  the  step- 
value  of  Siaust  be  the  resultant  of  the  steps 
representing  the  other  areas,  otherwise  the 
condition  just  stated  could  not  be  fulfilled. 

Now  the  projection  of  the  parallelogram 
OA  CB  upon  any  plane  is  always  a  parallelo- 
gram, so  that. on  whatever  plane  the  lines  of 
Fig.  83  are  projected  the  result  is  always 
a  diagram  in  that  plane  in  which  lines  are 
drawn  from  the  projection  p  to  the  pro- 
jections o,a,c,6of  the  four  points  OyAyC^B^  and  these  fulfil  the 
condition  that  the  area  je>ac  =  area  j9oa-H  area  po6.  Thus  the  pro- 
jection of  POC  upon  any  plane  whatever  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
projections  of  POA,  POB  upon  that  plane,  and  if  the  step-values  of 
the  moments  of  oi.,  oi,,  oi  about  0  be  each  resolved  at  0  into  two 
components,  in  and  perpendicular  to  a  chosen  plane,  two  projection 
dia^^rams  will  be  obtained,  for  each  of  which  the  relation 

area  J90C  =  area /Toa -h  area /7o5 

holds.  Hence,  since  the  theorem  is  true  of  the  components,  the 
moment  of  0(7,  that  is  of  «,  round  P  is  the  resultant  of  the  step- 
values  of  the  moments  of  a>p  o,  about  P. 

The  step-values  obtained  by  projection  on  any  plane  are  the 
moments  of  Wj,  w^  oi  round  an  axis  through  P  perpendicular  to  that 
plane  (§  155). 

If  a  rigid  body  have  two  angular  velocities  «p  a>,  about  parallel 
axes  J,  Bj  the  same  theorem  holds.  This  case  requires  special  con- 
sideration, though  the  result  might  be  inferred  from  the  former  case. 

Let  P,  Fig.  84,  be  any  point,  a,  /3  its  distances  from  -4,  J5,  the 
intersections  ^  the  axes  with  a  plane  perpendicular  to  them,  and 
passing  through  P,  Then  if  aa»„  /3<k>,  be  taken  as  steps  along  AP^ 
BP  respectively,  »a»p  t/3«,  are  steps  sJong  Pa,  P6,  at  right  angles  to 
APy  BP^  and  represent  the  velocities  of  P  due  to  the  angular  veloci- 
ties •.,  »,.  The  resultant  of  these  is  i(a»i  +  /3«,),  which  is  therefore 
at  rignt  angles  to  the  step  a«i  +  /3o>,,  the  resultant  of  the  steps  along 
JP,  BP  just  specified.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  §  20,  is  the  step 
joining P  with  C,  the  point  which  divides  ^^  so  that  4(7/(7-5  =  «,/<»,, 
and  is  («|  +  «,)CP.      Therefore  we  have  i(a«i  -h/3«,)  =  %{a^  +  <o^CP, 
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Thus  the  point  P  turns  round  G  with  angular  velocity  w^  +  «,,  and 
the  numerical  value  of  its  linear  velocity  along  Pc  is  (coj  +  »^)CP. 

120.  Composition  of  Screw-Motions  and  Twists. — We  now  com- 
pound two  screw-motions  given  about  rectangular  axes  meeting  in  a 
point.  Let  the  directions  be  along  OX,  OY  oi  Fig.  85,  and  the 
amounts  and  pitches  of  the  motions  be  a>p  c0,,;9p  jo,.  The  translational 
velocities  of  the  two  motions  are  »jp.,  «./>,  respectively  along  OX,  OY. 
If  0  be  the  angle  the  direction  of  the  resultant  angular  velocity 
makes  with  OXy  we  have  for  that  resultant  a)j00s6  +  «,sin6  along 
OP,  Also  WjSin 9  -  0,cos 6  =  0,  so  that  tan d  =  o>,/a>. ,  which  determines 
the  direction  of  OP,  The  linear  velocities  resolved  along  and  at  right 
angles  to  this  direction  give  us 

«i/?i  cos  6  +  », j9,  sin  9,   tt>jPj  sin  9  -  «,;», cos  Q, 

The  former  of  these  and  the  angular  velocity  «( =  ,y«|^  +  tt>,*)  give  a 
screw-motion  about   OPy  of  pitch  («jj9j0086  +  «,p,  sin  6)/«.     Hence 
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since  <o^  =  a>cos0,  «,  =  a>sinO,  we  have,  denoting  this  pitch  by  p^ 

p  =PiCos^d  -^p^sin^d,  (91) 

Now  the  angular  velocity  a>  about  OP,  and  the  velocity 

o>^jSin6  -  a>^cos6 

perpendicular  to  it  are  (§  113)  equivalent  to  a  rotation  about  an 
axis  parallel  to  OPy  and  above  the  plane  of  the  axes  OXy  OY,  a.t  & 
distance  given  by  the  relation  «5;  =  »jj9jSin6-«,;?,cos9,  or,  since 
»  —  «j/cos9  =  «,/8in6, 

«  =  Ki»i-;'i)sin2e.  (92) 

Thus  the  resultant  is  a  screw-motion  of  angular  velocity  Jm^^  +  «  * 
about  a  line  parallel  to  OP  at  a  distance  Upi-jK)8in2d  above  the 
plane  of  OX,  OY, 
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The  same  reeolt  holds  for  two  screw-diBplacemente  or  twiate  of 
amplitudes  represented  by  w,,  w,. 

The  line  may  be  constructed  as  follows.  Take  two  points  A,  B 
(Fig. 85) on  OX, Oreqaidistant  from 0,Buch  that  Aff=p,  -p„and  join 
AB.  <te  A03  describe  a  circle,  and  Join  the  centre  C  (the  middle 
point  of  J S)  with  P.  The  angle  ACP  is  26,  and  Ci'  =  i{p,-p,). 
Thus  fi)  =  J(p,-j>,)ein2fl.  Now  (Fig.  86)  draw  from  P  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  circle  a  line  PP  of  length  equal  to  PD, 
and  from  P  draw  a  line  parallel  to  PO.  This  latter  will  meet  the 
axis  OZ,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  XY,  in  a  point  ff. 
The  line  ffP  is  the  axis  of  the  resultant  twist,  that  is  the  axis  of 
the  screw  which  represents  the  given  moticm. 

121.  The  Oylindroid. — If  we  suppose  6  to  vary  uniformly  hy 
variation  of  •,,  m,,  while  p,,  Pp  on  whi^  0  does  not  depend,  are  kept 
constant,  we  get  a  succession  of  positions  oi  the  axis  ffP  of  the 


reeultant  twist.  Thus  as  0  varies  uniformly,  OP  turns  round  0,  and 
fff  turns  round  the  axis  Off,  and  moves  along  Off  with  a  simple 
harnuHiic  motion  of  which  two  periods  are  contained  in  one  rotation. 
Thus  ffP"  lies  on  a  surface  the  equation  of  which  is  to  be  found  as 
fcdlows.  Let  the  coordinates  of  P  with  reference  to  OX,  OY  be 
x,g,  and  that  (f /^  be  z.     Then  we  have 

y  =  xtanO 

Thisgive^at  once  j(cos'e)/s  =  2a;/(p,-p,).  But  cos»fl  =  a.-*/{x»+y*), 
so  t^t  we  find 

24^  +  ,/).(p,-p^j  (33) 

This  surface  is  called  the  eylindroid.     Fig.  87  shows  the  succes- 
sive pootuHU  of  the  generate  OP,  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  foi-m 
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of  the  surface.  The  cut  (which  is  taken  from  Sir  Robert  BalFs 
Theory  of  Screws)  represents  a  model ;  the  axis  from  which  the 
generators  spring  ought  to  be  made  infinitely  thin,  and  the  generators 
prolonged  to  infinity.  The  axis  OC/  (Fig.  86)  is  called  the  directrix 
of  the  surface. 

122.  The  Pitch-Conic— The  pitch  of  any  screw  on  the  cylindroid 
is  given  by  equation  (91).  If  we  construct  the  curvB  (a  conic  section) 
the  equation  of  which  is 

p,x^+py  =  II,  (94) 

where  ff  is  any  constant  quantity  and  a;  =  rcos6,  y  =  rsin6,  we  see 
that  the  pitch  p  of  the  screw  for  a  generator  makin£;  an  angle  0  with 
OX  is  H/r^.  ThuB  the  pitch  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  radius  vector,  in  the  given  direction,  of  the  conic  represented 
by  (92). 

If  the  pitches  are  of  the  same  sign  (94)  is  an  ellipse,  if  of  opposite 
signs  a  hyperbola.  The  curve  may  be  called  the  pitch-conic.  If  it  is 
a  hyperbola  there  are  two  directions,  the  as)anptotes  of  the  hyper- 
bola, for  which  the  radius  vector  is  infinite.  These  are  the  directions 
for  which  tan* ft  =  "PjPr  ^^^  these  the  pitch  given  by  the  conic  is 
zero,  and  the  corresponding  motion  is  one  of  pure  rotation. 

123.  Any  Two  Screws  lie  on  a  Cylindroid.  Eauilibrant  of  given 
Twists  about  any  Two  Screws. — It  can  now  be  proved  that  a 
cylindroid  can  be  described  so  as  to  contain  any  two  screws, 
that  is  to  say  a  cylindroid  two  of  whose  generators  represent 
the  axes  of  the  screws,  and  the  distribution  of  pitch  on  which  is 
such  that  these  generators  have  also  the  pitches  of  the  given 
screws. 

If  Oy  &y  p,  p,  ZfZ  he  the  quantities  specif 3ring  the  two  screws,  the 
differences  6-d\p-p,  z- z  (A,  cr, h,  say),  and  p, p  are  known.  In 
terms  of  these  the  reader  may  find  the  values  of  the  pitches  p.,  p^ 
for  a  cylindroid  on  which  the  two  given  screws  lie,  and  the  values 
of  6  and  z.     It  is  easy  to  verify  that 


jt?,  - jt?,  =  Jt!J'-  -h h^/sinAy   p^  +p,  =^p  +j)  -  Acot-4, 
0-i{^  -tan-^CT/A)},     ;s  =  ^(A-C7cotJ). 

Let  a  body  receive  twists  of  amplitudes  a,  /3,  7  about  three  screws 
on  a  cylindroid,  and  let  the  axes  make  angles  0,  0,  \f^  with  OX,  The 
angular  displacements  of  the  body  about  the  axes  OX,  OY  are 
acosO  +  ftcosti>  +  yco8\p,  asinO +  /3sin0 +  7sin^ ;  the  linear  displace- 
ments along  the  axes  are  these  expressions  multiplied  respectively  by 
the  pitches  jOp  p  of  the  twists  about  the  axes.  Each  of  the  foui' 
displfu^ements  will  vanish  identically  if  the  relations 

"        -        />        -        V  (95) 


sin  (0  -  \p)     sin  {\f/  -  6)     sin  {6  -  (f) 
hold,  since  this  converts  each  of  the  angular  displacements  into 
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a  constant  multiplied  by  a  determinant  of  which  two  ro^'s  are 
identical.  Hence  if  these  relations  are  f ulfUled  the  resultant  of  the 
three  twists  is  zero,  and  the  body  has  not  been  displaced. 

There  are  many  other  very  interesting  results  in  this  theory,  but 
there  is  no  space  to  deal  with  it  here.  It  will  be  referred  to  again 
in  connection  with  the  dynamics  of  a  rigid  body,  but  the  reader 
should  consult  the  essay*  by  Sir  Robert  Ball,  to  whom  the  develop- 
ment of  this  mode  of  treating  rigid  dynamics  is  mainly  due. 

The  subject  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  a  rigid  body  and  their 
limitation  by  ccmstraints  belongs  properly  to  kinematics,  and  can  be 
very  elegantly  treated  by  the  theory  of  screws.  It  will  be  more  con- 
venient, however,  to  defer  it  for  treatment  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  equilibrium  of  a  rigid  system,  and  we  shall  return  to  it 
under  SUUica. 

124.  Dimensions  of  Velocity  and  Acceleration.  —  Since  the 
numerical  measure  of  velocity  is  the  number  of  units  of  displacement 
divided  by  the  number  of  units  of  time  in  which  it  is  effected,  we  may, 
as  indicated  in  §  7,  write  for  any  actual  velocity  the  equation 

velocUi/  =  v[LT-^]y 

where  v  is  the  nimierical  value  of  the  velocity  in  terms  of  a  unit  of 
length  L  and  a  unit  of  time  T,  If  the  units  be  changed  from  L,  Tto 
L\  Ty  where  L  =  \L\  T—tT\  we  have  for  the  same  velocity  the 
equation 

velocity  =  t;Xr-'[Z'r-i]  =  vlL'T'-'], 

The  new  numerical  value  is  t7'  =  vXr~\  so  that  the  change  mtio 
is  Xr~*. 

For  example,  let  Z  be  1  mile,  T  be  1  houi*,  and  it  be  required 
to  find  the  change-ratio  vjv  when  the  units  are  changed  to  1  foot 
and  1  second.  This  ratio  is  5280/3600  or  22/15.  Thus  the 
numerical  value  v  of  a  velocity  in  terms  of  the  latter  units  is  22/15 
of  the  numerical  value  v  in  terms  of  the  former  units. 

In  the  same  way  the  dimensional  formula  of  acceleration  can  be 
found.  The  numerical  value  of  an  acceleration  is  the  number  of 
units  of  velocity  generated  in  a  given  interval  of  time  divided  by  the 
number  of  units  of  time  in  the  interval.  The  unit  of  acceleration  is 
an  acceleration  in  which  the  unit  of  velocity  is  generated  in  the  unit 
of  time,  that  is  it  is  expressed  by  the  formula  [Z7^~^]  where  L  is,  as 
before,  the  unit  of  length  and  T  the  unit  of  time.  Hence  for  any 
given  acceleration  of  which  the  numerical  value  is  a  wo  ma}**  write 
the  equation 

acoderatum  =  a[Zr'"-]. 
Thus  for  the  change  of  units  indicated  above  from  L,  T  to  L\  T' 

*  Theory  of  Screws.    Dablin :  Hodges,  Foster  and  Co.    Fig.  86  is  taken 
from  this  work. 
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accdercUian  =  aXr-*[Z'r'-«]. 

If  Ly  L*  he  SL  mile  and  a  foot,  and  T^  T'  an  hour  and  a  second,  we 
have 

accd4frati(m  =  J'^JL'r-^  =  a'[Z'r-n. 

3600*-  ^       •-  -■ 

The  change-ratio  is  thus  11/27000,  so  that  a  =.i.l  1/27000. 


CHAPTER  III. 
DYNAMICS. 

125.  Actioiis  between  Bodies.  Action  and  Beaction. — We  now 
oome  to  the  consideration  of  dynamics  proper.  It  is  matter  of 
oommon  observation  that  bodies  act  on  one  another  so  that  the  rela- 
tive motions  of  the  different  parts  of  a  system  are  continually  under- 
going change.  A  stone  thrown  into  the  air  is  attracted  toWrds  the 
earth,  and  describes,  relatively  to  the  earth,  a  curve,  which  we  have 
ak-eady  shortly  considered.  A  stone  let  fall  from  a  height  travels 
vertically  downwards  with  uniformly  increasing  speed ;  and  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  acceleration  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  earth«  As  we  shall  see  presently,  the  action  is  mutual.  The 
earthy  we  say,  attracts  the  stone,  the  stone  attracts  the  earth. 

Between  the  two  bodies  there  is  said  to  exist  a  stress,  that  is,  a 
mutual  action,  which  has  two  aspects,  the  equal  and  opposite  actions 
on  the  two  bodies.  Thus  when  a  stretched  spiral  spring  has  two 
masses  attached  to  its  ends  there  e2dsts  a  stress  in  the  spring,  and 
the  bodies  are  pulled  by  the  spring  in  opposite  directions,  and  if  the 
acceleration  of  the  matter  of  the  spring  itself  is  neglected  or  is  zero, 
the  pulls  are  equal  in  a  sense  which  we  shaU  explain  later. 

It  is  very  important  to  keep  this  double  aspect  of  the  action 
between  eveiy  pair  of  bodies  continually  in  view.  Without  it  the 
theory  of  energy,  on  which  we  shall  enter  presently,  becomes  in  view 
of  the  relativity  of  motion  unintelligible.  When  we  speak  below  of 
a  stress  as  applied  to  a  body  we  consider  one  only  of  its  aspects. 

There  is  a  common  idea  that  there  is  some  action  exerted  on  a 
moving  body  without  which  the  body  could  not  go  on  moving.  Thus 
Kepler  imagined  that  the  earth  was  held  between  rays  projecting 
from  the  sun  and  rotating  so  as  to  carry  the  earth  round  its  orbit. 
Again,  the  body  is  frequently  regarded  as  having  the  property  of 
putting  forth  a  certain  "  force  '*  when  it  meets  an  obstacle,  as,  for 
example,  when  a  falling  body  strikes  the  earth. 

These  ideas  are  generally  more  or  less  vaguely  expressed  ;  but  so 
far  as  th^  have  any  definite  meaning  they  are  erroneous.  A  change 
of  motion  in  any  portion  of  matter  is  always  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  some  other  portion  of  matter. 

When  a  shell  enlodes,  its  different  parts  are  driven  in  different 
directions  by  the  action  upon  them  of  the  gaseous  products  suddenly 
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generated  by  the  rapid  combustion  of  the  charge ;  the  well-polished 
curling-stone,  made  to  slide  along  well-swept  smooth  ice,  moves  a 
much  longer  way  without  coming  to  rest  than  when  impeded  by 
obstacles  or  by  the  friction  of  a  rough  surface ;  the  skater  knows 
well  that  when  he  has  got  up  speed  he  cannot  diange  his  direction 
of  motion  without  striking  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  that  the 
distance  he  can  run  without  striking  depends  on  the  smoothness  of 
the  surface,  and  the  amount  of  any  resistance  he  experiences. 

126.  Newton's  First. Law  of  Motion. — The  real  truth  of  the 
matter  was  first  expressed  by  Newton  in  his  Philosophiae  Naiuralia 
Prindpia  Mathematica,  in  his  First  Law  of  Motion. 

Corpits  omne  peraeverare  in  statu  suo  quieacendi  vd  nwvendi  uni- 
formiter  in  directiim,  nisi  qtuitenua  iUud  a  virilms  impreasia  coffitwr 
atatv/m  auwm  mtUare. 

Every  body  continuea  in  ita  atate  of  rest  or  ofwnifdrm  motion  in  a 
straight  line^  except  in  so  far  aa  it  ia  compelled  to  change  thai  atate  by 
forcea  impreaaed  upon  it. 

He  adds  the  following  brief  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
law: 

ProjectUea  continue  in  their  motiona  eoccept  in  ao  far  aa  they  are 
retarded  by  the  reaiating  action  of  the  air  and  are  impelled  doumwarda 
by  the  action  of  gravity.  The  different  parte  of  a  wheel  are  in  con- 
sequence  of  their  connections  continually  made  to  deviate  from  motiona 
in  right  linea,  and  the  wheel  doea  not  ceaae  to  rotate,  eoccept  in  aofar  as 
it  ia  retarded  by  the  air.  Planeta  and  cometa,  lunoever,  preaerve  for  a 
very  long  tims  their  tranalational  and  orbital  motiona  aince  their  bodiea 
meet  unth  leaa  resistance  in  the  spaces  in  which  they  move. 

It  is  afiSrmed  in  this  law  that  a  body's  motion  is  changed  only 
by  the  action  of  other  bodies.  Also  it  follows  from  the  statement 
that  if  a  body  can  be  found  which  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lieving is  not  acted  on  by  other  bodies,  that  body  describes  equal 
distances  in  equal  times,  and  may  be  made  to  measure  time.  Also 
the  measurements  of  time  given  by  different  such  bodies  will  be 
consistent.  This  is  the  d3mamical  method  of  reckoning  time  re- 
ferred to  above  (§  8)  by  which  the  uniformity  of  the  earth's  rotatory 
motion  is  to  be  tested,  and  by  which  an  attempt  has  already  been 
made  to  measure  the  rate  of  change  of  the  period  of  rotation.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  this  comparison  later. 

127.  Relativity  of  Motion. — It  is  necessary  to  notice  here  that 
motion  is  relative,  and  that  to  observe  and  measure  the  motion  of  a 
system  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  a  set  of  axes  of  reference.  These 
axes  may  be  set  up  on  any  body  whatever,  and  be  at  rest  relatively 
to  that  body.  Then  the  motions  referred  to  it  take  no  account 
of  changes  (relatively  to  some  other  reference  system)  which  are 
common  to  the  axes  and  the  body  the  motion  of  which  is  under 
consideration.  But,  though  we  might  consider  accelerations  relative 
to  these  axes,  and  obtain  a  corresponding  system  of  impressed  forces,, 
the  realisation  of  the  method  of  reckoning  time  would  require  refer- 
ence to  axes  fixed  on  a  body  unacted  on  by  other  bodies,  and  so  we 
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are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  such  a  body. 
Without  it  we  cannot  say  what  we  mean  by  a  straight  line  or  by 
uniform  motion. 

128.  Oompaxison  of  Abstract  Dynamics  with  Experience.  Defini- 
tion of  a  Particle. — ^The  way  out  of  these  difficulties  lies  in  regarding 
dynamics  as  founded  on  ideal  conceptions  just  as  geometry  is,  and 
depending  for  its  application  to  practical  problems  on  certain 
assumptions  to  be  justified  by  the  results  of  experience.  In  fact, 
abstract  d3mamics  is  a  purely  ideal  science,  geometric  in  a  soxnewhat 
extended  sense  caused  by  the  introduction  of  certain  notions  not 
ordinarily  employed  in  purely  geometrical  processes.  So  long  as  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  ideal  as  we  do  in  geometry  there  are  about  it 
only  difficulties  of  the  same  kind  as  we  have  in  geometrical  con- 
ceptions, and  these  we  do  not  here  discuss.  The  special  fundamental 
difficulties  arise  when  the  science  is  applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
nature,  and  any  solutions  obtained  by  its  aid  must  depend  on  hypo- 
theses to  be  justified  by  the  comparison  of  results  with  observation. 

It  is  not,  however,  desirable  to  discuss  dynamical  principles,  and 
build  up  the  science,  as  a  body  of  pure  abstractions  :  on  the  contrary 
as  soon  as  the  fundamental  conceptions  are  laid  down,  we  may  and 
ought  to  have  recourse  to  experience  and  observation  at  every  step 
of  our  progress.  Abstract  dynamics  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
practical  d3mamics,  that  is,  diould  have  continual  reference  to  and 
be  illustrated  as  far  as  possible  by  examples  from  physics  and 
engineering.  Without  this  it  is  made  a  mere  peg  on  which  to  hang 
examples  of  pure  geometry  and  analysis,  instead  of  the  proper 
theoretical  basis  for  the  great  experimental,  observational,  and 
mathematical  science  which  we  may  call  physical  dynamics. 

We  shall  often  in  what  foUows  employ  the  term  particle,  A 
particle  may  be  ideally  regarded  as  a  mass  concentrated  at  a  geo- 
metrical point,  though  of  course  we  do  not  in  practice  have. to  deal 
with  a  single  particle  fulfilling  this  definition.  A  particle  may  in 
practice  be  regarded  as  a  body,  every  dimension  of  which  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  distance  of  the  body  from  any  other. 

129.  Measnrement  of  Time. — First,  then,  we  have  to  take  some 
standard  for  the  measurement  of  time.  In  this  we  are  guided  by 
the  idea  derived  from  the  law  of  motion  stated  above,  that  any  body 
in  relative  motion,  which  there  is  observational  evidence  for  conclud- 
ing is  not  changed  by  the  action  of  other  bodies,  may  be  taken  as 
timekeeper.  In  taking  the  earth's  rotation  as  our  standard  for  the 
measurement  of  time,  we  have  recourse  really  to  a  joint  result  of 
this  idea  and  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction  already  referred  to, 
as  we  shall  show  in  what  foUows.  Or  we  may  adopt  some  other 
time-measurer  either  suggested  by  this  idea  or  chosen  arbitrarily, 
and  its  suitability  for  physical  use  will  be  a  matter  merely  of  a 
posteriori  verification. 

Having  agreed  upon  or  chosen  some  way  of  specifying  equal 
intervals  of  time,  the  next  step  is  to  set  up  a  system  of  axes  of 
reference.    The  velocities  and  accelerations  of  different  particles 
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(§  125)  relatively  to  these  axes  are  considered.  The  particles  have  any 
accelerations  relatively  to  them  which  may  be  assigned  or  which  are 
deducible  from  data  given,  and  so  from  the  configuration  at  any 
given  epoch  that  at  any  other,  that  is,  to  speak  shortly,  the  motion 
can  be  found.  If  the  particles  do  not  change  their  configuration 
relatively  to  one  another,  limitations  are  imposed  on  the  motion,  the 
particles  constitute  a  rigid  body.  Thus  we  have  the  science  of  pure 
kinematics  with  which  the  preceding  chapters  have  been  occupied. 

180.  Passage  firom  one  Reference  System  to  another. — Now  we 
may  suppose  our  reference  system,  which  we  may  call  ^,  to  be  in 
motion  relatively  to  another  reference  system  B,  and  the  motion  of 
the  particles  referred  to  that  other  system  will  be  compounded  for 
any  mstant  of  the  motion  which  the  particles  would  have  with  respect 
to  Bjii  they  were  rigidly  connected  with  A,  in  the  positions  they 
have  at  that  instant,  and  of  the  motions  which  the  particles  at  the 
same  instant  have  with  respect  to  A,  There  is  no  difficulty,  if 
the  motion  of  A  with  respect  to  J3  is  specified,  in  finding  the  former 
part  of  the  motion  of  each  body.  It  will  vary,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, with  the  changing  positions  of  the  particles  in  consequence 
of  their  motions  with  respect  to  A,  Examples  of  this  process  are 
afforded  by  the  uniplanar  motion  of  a  rigid  body  discussed  above, 
e.g,,  the  motion  of  the  tracing  point  of  a  cycloid  in  the  rolling  circle 
and  in  the  sheet  on  which  the  curve  is  traced. 

We  can  push  the  reference  further  back,  and  so  pass  from  refer- 
ence system  to  reference  system  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  by  any  such  process  we  should 
ever  reach  axes  which  can  be  regarded  as  absolutely  fixed,  but  it  is 
the  process  by  which  corrections  suggested  by  experience  are  to  be 
introduced,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

It  is  found,  then,  by  observation  that  we  can  stop  at  some 
reference  system  fixed  on  actual  bodies,  it  may  be  the  first.  A,  which 
is  naturally  suggested  to  us  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  To  a 
certain  eid^nt  we  can  consider  the  effect  of  referring  one  chosen 
reference  system  to  other  reference  systems  naturally  suggested,  and 
be  sure  that  the  additional  motions  necessary  for  the  parts  of  our 
system  are  imperceptible  or  negligible. 

Thus  we  refer  the  motion  of  a  projectile  to  three  axes  fixed  in  the 
earth,  say,  one  vertically  upwards,  one  drawn  north,  the  other  west, 
and  consider  the  motion.  We  find  that  the  results  of  considering 
this  set  of  axes  as  fixed  coincide  only  approximately  with  experience, 
and  we  have  to  correct  them  on  account  of  the  earth's  rotation 
relatively  to  the  fixed  stars.  It  may  be  that  there  are  other  correc- 
tions which  more  nearly  perfectly  exact  observations  might  disclose, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  for  their  existence. 

181.  Inertia  or  Mass. — So  far  the  ideas  have  been  purely 
kinematical ;  we  must  now  introduce  the  notion  of  inertia  or  mass. 
We  find  that  with  reference  to  our  naturally  chosen  system  of  axes 
of  reference,  different  bodies  have,  when  placed  in  what  we  are 
justified  by  experience  in    regarding    as  the  same   circumstances^ 
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different  aooelerations,  and  hence  we  get  the  idea  of  the  inertias  of 
bodies.  In  estimating  similarity  of  circumstances  we  ajssume  the 
constancy  of  the  physical  properties  of  bodies,  such  as  the  constancy 
of  the  matter  of  a  body,  of  the  elastic  properties  of  a  spring,  and  the 
like.  Thus  if  we  take  a  given  spiral  spring  and  apply  it  with  the 
same  stretch  in  it  to  the  same  body,  we  find  the  same  momentum 
given  to  the  body  in  the  same  time.  Since  we  find  the  results 
consistent  with  those  obtained  with  different  bodies  and  springs,  the 
possibility  of  pari  pa88u  variations  of  physical  properties  producing  a 
balance  of  results  need  not  be  considered. 

132.  Oomparison  of  Inertias  of  Bodies. — Thus  applying  similar 
drcomstances  (which  we  here  merely  typify  by  a  spring  with  a  given 
stretch)  to  different  particles,  we  find  the  accelerations  produced  to 
be  different,  and  so  are  led  to  a  comparison  of  the  inertias  of  the 
bodies.  For  example,  suppose  a  spring  with  a  given  stretch  in  it  to 
be  applied  for  a  second  to  each  of  a  number  of  particles,  and  let  the 
accelerations  produced  be  a^  a„  a,,  &c.  Then  if  we  take  quantities 
inversely  proportional  to  a^,  a,,  a,, ...,  say  /i/ap  ft/a,,  ...,/i,/a„  ...,and 
mtdtiply  each  of  these  by  the  proper  acceleration,  we  obtain,  of 
course,  the  same  product,  ft,  in  each  case.  This  we  take  as  a  measure 
of  the  stress  in  the  spring,  which  on  the  hypothesis  stated  above  is 
the  same  at  each  application,  at  the  point  at  least  at  which  the  spring 
acts  on  the  body,  and  which  we  regard  as  the  action  producing  the 
change  of  motion.  If  one  of  the  particles  have  the  chosen  unit  of 
inertia,  we  may  take  for  the  ntumerical  value  qffi  that  of  the  acceleration 
a  of  this  body.  Then  another  particle  in  which  the  acceleration  pro- 
duced in  the  same  circumstances  is  a,  will  give  for  the  stress  the 
numerical  value  a/ai-ay  The  quantity  a/a^  measures  the  inertia  of  this 
body,  and  we  denote  it  by  m^.  For  other  particles  the  accelerations  of 
which  are  a„  a,, . . .  the  inertia-values  are  m,  =  a/a„  m,  =  a/a,,  and  so  on. 

We  thus  obtain  a  comparison  of  the  inertias  of  oifferent  particles 
by  taking  them  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  accelerations  pro- 
duced in  the  particles  when  placed  individually  under  the  action  of 
the  same  stress.  It  is  found  that  precisely  the  same  result  is  obtained 
if  the  comparison  is  effected  by  applying  any  other  constant  stress  to 
each  of  the  system  of  particles. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  limit  the  statement  made  here  to  particles. 
Bodies  of  finite  size  will  serve  equally  weU  if  we  suppose  that  in 
every  case  considered  every  particle  of  the  body  has  produced  in  it 
the  same  acceleration.  The  action  of  the  spring  which  is  applied 
where  the  spring  is  attached  to  the  body  is  transmitted  through  the 
connections  of  the  particles  so  that  every  one  is  accelerated  to  the 
same  extent.  The  conditions  of  this  transmission  of  action  from 
particle  to  particle  of  a  body  are  given  by  the  Third  Law  of  Motion 
which  wiU  be  considered  presently.  That  the  inertia  of  a  body  is 
not  affected  by  the  distribution  of  its  matter  may,  however,  be 
regarded  a  result  of  experiment,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

133.  Gomparison  of  Stresses. — On  the  other  hand,  when  we  com- 
pare the  motion-producing  effects  of  different  stresses,  §  125,  (typified 
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by  the  action  of  different  stretches  in  the  same  spring  or  in  different 
springs)  we  may  use  as  follows  any  system  of  bodies  for  which  the 
inertias  have  been  compared  as  described.  Let  us  suppose  that  by 
these  stresses  accelerations  a\j  a\,  . .  *  are  produced  in  the  particles 
the  accelerations  of  which  were  formerly  a^,  a,, . . . ;  then  we  say 
that  the  stresses  applied  to  the  bodies  have  the  measures  m^a'^^ 
m^a\y  ....  Thus  by  means  of  the  comparison  of  inertias  obtained 
by  applying  the  same  stress  to  each  of  a  number  of  different  par- 
ticles, we  obtain  a  comparison  of  stresses,  according  to  which  the 
stresses  applied  are  proportional  to  the  accelerations  they  produce 
in  equal  masses.  For  if  the  inertias  m^m,, ...  were  all  found  equal 
by  the  previous  comparison  the  stresses  would  be  proportional  to  a',, 
a'„  ....    The  products  m^a^,  ttiju,,  ...  are  also  called  masa-accderaiians. 

134.  Unit  of  Weight. — ^Tne  quantities  of  matter  in  bodies  are 
compared  by  the  method  of  weighing  with  a  balance  (see  chapter  on 
Meaawrea  and  Instnmients  below),  and  bodies  which  equilibrate  one 
another  in  the  scales  of  a  just  balance  in  vounw  are  said  to  have  the 
same  weight.  The  word  weight  is  used  in  two  senses,  in  the  sense  of 
quantity  of  matter  in  a  body,  and  sometimes,  though  perhaps  more 
rarely  in  popular  language,  as  the  downward  force  of  gravity  on  a 
body  in  certain  specified  circumstances.  It  seems  impossible  to 
discard  the  former  use  of  the  term  even  in  scientific  speech,  and 
therefore  we  shall  use  the  word  generally  in  this  sense,  and  in  the 
latter  sense  speak  of  the  gravity  of  a  body. 

The  imperial  standard  pound  avoirdupois  is  the  legal  standard  of 
weight  in  this  country.  It  is  a  piece  of  platinum  marked 
"  P.S.  1844,  1  lb.,"  preserved  in  the  Exchequer  Office,  and  is  consti- 
tuted the  '^ legal  and  genuine  standard  of  weight"  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  referred  to  in  §  3  above;  and  it  is  provided  in 
the  same  Act  that  if  the  standard  is  lost  or  destroyed  it  is  to  be 
replaced  by  its  certain  specified  copies  kept  in  various  repositories. 

The  comparison  of  weights  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter 
referred  to,  but  any  multiple  of  the  pound  is  got  by  forming  or 
obtaining  the  requisite  number  of  pieces  of  matter  which  all  equili- 
brate the  standard  pound,  or  an  accurate  copy  of  it.  These  are 
foimd  all  to  equilibrate  one  another  when  placed  in  the  scales ;  and 
the  required  multiple  is  a  piece  of  matter  which  placed  in  one  scale 
balances  the  whole  number  of  pounds  placed  in  the  other.  A 
submultiple  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way.  The  required  number  of 
pieces  of  matter  all  of  the  same  weight  is  obtained,  and  if  they 
together  equilibrate  a  pound,  each  is  the  submultiple  required. 

For  scientific  purposes  the  unit  generally  adopted  is  the  gramme. 
It  is  defined  as  1/1000  of  the  standard  kilogramme  which  is  pre- 
served at  Paris.    One  pound  is  453' G  grammes  nearly. 

135.  Unit  of  Inertia  and  Unit  of  Mass.  Density. — We  may 
take  the  inertia  of  a  body  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
the  body  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  body's  mass,  and  we  shall  see  (§144) 
that  the  comparison  of  masses  thus  obtained  must  agree  with  that 
carried  out  by  the  method  of  weighing.     The  body  of  unit  inertia 
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may  or  may  not,  however,  have  the  unit  of  weight ;  this  depends  on 
the  system  of  units  adopted.  According  to  the  system  here  chosen 
we  may  either  define  the  unit  stress  as  that  which  produces  unit 
acceleration  in  the  body  of  unit  inertia,  taking  as  the  unit  of  inertia 
that  of  the  unit  of  weight  arbitrarily  chosen,  or  we  may  previously 
define  the  unit  of  stress  and  then  choose  as  the  unit  of  inertia  that  in 
which  the  unit  of  stress  produces  unit  acceleration.  Thus  if  we  take 
a  body  which  has  the  same  inertia  as  a  pound  €ls  having  the  unit  of 
inertia,  the  unit  of  stress  will  be  that  which  gives  it  an  acceleration 
of  say  one  foot  per  second  per  second.  (This  iinit  is  called  a  poundcU,) 
If  we  take  as  unit  stress  that  exerted  on  a  pound  of  matter  by  gravity, 
the  inertia  of  the  body  to  which  this  stress  would  give  an  accelera- 
tion of  one  foot  per  second  per  second  would  be  g  pounds,  if  g  denote 
the  acceleration  in  foot-second  units  (about  32*198  in  England) 
produced  by  gravity  in  a  falling  body.  Thus,  while  we  compare  the 
masses  of  bodies  by  their  inertias,  the  unit  of  weight  and  the  unit  of 
inertia  may  be  quite  distinct ;  for  example,  the  former  may  be 
1  pound  and  the  latter  32*198  pounds,  or  the  former  1  gramme  and 
the  latter  981*4  grammes.  Very  frequently,  however,  the  two  units 
are  taken  so  as  to  coincide ;  e,g,,  as  both  1  pound  or  both  1  gramme. 
We  can  now  define  the  denaitj/  at  any  point  of  a  body  as  the 
weight  there  per  unit  of  volume.  If  dm  be  the  weight  of  a  small 
volume  dzs  including  the  point,  the  density,  p  say,  is  the  limiting 
value  of  the  ratio  dm/dtlJ  when  dvy  is  taken  infinitely  small. 

136.  Impressed  Force.  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion. — We 
have  now  seen  that  change  of  motion  of  a  body  is  a  result  of  stress 
acting  between  that  body  and  others,  or  arising  from  the  existence  of 
the  body  in  the  presence  of  others.  To  stress,  thus  regarded  as 
producing  change  of  motion  of  a  body,  Newton  gave  the  name 
impressed  force.  We  only  know  force  by  its  effects  in  producing 
change  of  motion,  and  by  the  system  just  discussed  it  is  measured 
by  the  product  of  the  measures  of  the  inertia  and  the  acceleration, 
lliis  system  is  really  laid  down  in  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion. 

MtUationem  matua  propartumaUm  ease  vi  motrici  impressae,  et  fieri 
secundwm  lineam  recUmi  qua  vis  ilia  imprimitur. 

Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  moving  force  impressed^  aiid 
takes  place  in  the  direction  in  which  that  force  acts. 

Newton  adds  the  following  explanation,  which  must  of  course  be 
taken  along  with  the  law  : 

If  a  force  gemjeraJU  a/ny  motion,  a  dovhle  force  toill  generate  a 
double  motion,  a  triple  a  triple  motion,  whether  they  are  applied  simul- 
taneously and  at  once,  or  gradually  and  siuxessively.  And  this  motion, 
if  the  body  was  already  moving,  is  either  added  to  the  previous  motion 
if  in  the  same  direction,  or  subtracted  from  it  if  directly  opposed, 
or  is  compounded  unth  the  previous  motion  if  the  two  are  inclined  at 
an  angle. 

137.  Diflcoflsion  of  Second  Law  of  Motion. — This  law  is  some- 
times regarded  as  merely  stating  an  identity,  inasmuch  as  we  only 
know  force  by  the  change  of  motion  it  produces.    This,  however. 
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seems  too  hasty  a  conclusion.  From  the  point  of  view  here  adopted 
the  law  contains  the  theoretical  methods  of  comparing  masses  and 
forces  explained  above.  Moreover  a  further  very  important  inter- 
pretation of  it  is  furnished  by  the  explanatory  remarks  translated 
above.  It  is  that  when  a  body  is  placed  under  different  stresses  each 
is  to  be  regarded  as  having  its  full  effect  in  changing  the  motion  of 
the  body  irrespective  of  the  others.     For  example,  when  a  simple 

pendulum  consisting  of  a  heavy  pajrticle  suspended 
by  a  thread  is  deflected  as  in  Fig.  88  and  then 
left  to  itself,  the  acceleration  the  bob  receives  in 
consequence  of  gravity  is  to  be  supposed  to  exist 
co-ordinately  with  that  produced  by  the  stress  in 
the  cord.  When  the  pendulum  hangs  vertically 
the  stretch  in  the  cord  may  be  taken  as  producing 
an  acceleration  equal  and  opposite  to  that  which 
gravity  produces  downwards,  that  is  the  action 
of  the  stress  in  the  cord  in  producing  accelera- 
tion is  directed  along  the  cord.  When  the 
pendulum  is  let  go  after  being  deflected  the 
stress  in  the  cord  is  to  be  taken  as  producing, 
as  in  the  former  case,  an  acceleration  along  the 
cord,  and  since  the  acceleration  is  at  that  instant 
along  the  tangent  to  the  circle  described  from 
0  as  centre  and  passing  through  AB^  the  action 
of  the  cord  simply  annuls  the  component  in  the  direction  OB  of 
the  acceleration  due  to  gravity.  Thus  if  a  be  the  angle  AOB 
and  m  the  inertia  of  the  bob  of  the  pendulum,  we  have  for  the  com- 
ponents of  the  mass-acceleration  of  the  bob  mucosa  along  OB^  and 
vn^sina  along  the  tangent  towards  A.  The 
former  is  taken  off  by  the  stress  in  the  cord, 
and  thus  the  mass-acceleration  towards  0  from 
B  produced  by  the  cord  is  mgrcosa.  The  com- 
ponent Tn^sina  sets  the  bob  into  motion  along 
the  circle. 

When  the  bob  has  received  a  velocity  v 
it  has  an  acceleration  v^/r  towards  0  if  OB  =  r. 
Thus  if  0  be  the  angle  OB  now  makes  with  OA 
the  mass-acceleration  towards  0  applied  by  the 
cord  is 

<3 
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li  =  mgcosd-^m 
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138.  Equilibrium  of  Deflected  Pendulum. 
Motion  of  Simple  Pendulum. — Again  let  the 
penduliuu  be  held  at  rest  in  the  deflected 
position,  just  referred  to  above,  by  a  horizontal 
stress  applied  to  the  bob,  as  in  Fig.  81).  The 
cord,  as  before,  applies  a  stress  towards  0.  In  the  mode  of  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  the  stresses  just  explained  the  vertical  stress  due 
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to  gravity  gives  a  mass-aoceleration  mg  vertically  downwards,  and 
now  this  is  neutralised  by  the  upward  mass -acceleration  due  to 
the  stress  in  the  cord.  The  horizontal  mass-acceleration  due  to  the 
latter  is  neutralised  by  the  horizontal  force  F,  Thus  if  we  write 
T  for  the  mass-acceleration  due  to  the  cord  we  have 

T=^mg I cosOj   F=Taine  =  mgta,ne.  (2) 

These  are  called  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  the  bob.  They 
merely  assert  that  the  mass-accelerations  for  which  the  single  symbols 
Fj  T  are  put  on  the  left  hand,  have  the  values  on  the  right,  that  is 
that  the  stresses  acting  alone  would  produce  in  the  bob  the  mass- 
accelerations  stated.  The  idea  that  F^  T  on  the  left  denote  forces 
in  the  sense  of  causes  of  motion,  and  that  the  expressions  on  the  right 
are  effects,  is  a  fallacy.  Of  course  we  may  speak,  and  have  spoken 
above,  of  stresses  as  causing  motion  of  bodies,  but  the  point  here 
insisted  on  is  that  only  the  effects  of  stresses  inferred  by  such  con- 
siderations as  those  given  above  can  enter  into  dynamical  equations. 
If  the  force  F  do  not  exist,  and  the  pendulum  move  in  the  plane 
OABy  the  particle  B  has  (§  137),  at  each  instant  of  its  motion,  rate 
of  change  of  momentum  fi»^sin0  along  the  tangent  to  the  circular 
path,  where  0  is  the  angular  deflection  of  the  thread  from  the 
vertical  at  the  instant.  If  0  be  always  small  and  be  taken  in 
radian  measure,  m^sinO  is  approximately  771^6.  The  acceleration 
is  therefore  ^0,  is  always  towards  the  equilibrium  position  A  of 
the  bob,  and  is  along  a  path  that  may  be  taken  as  a  horizontal 
line  through  A,  The  linear  displacement  of  B  from  A  along  this 
line  is  /6,  if  /  denote  the  length  of  the  thread.     Hence  numerically 

aocdercUion  _g 
dUjdctcement     I ' 

and  by  §  53  the  motion  is  simple  harmonic  in  a  period  given  by 


-Vf 


(3) 


This  equation,  however,  holds  only  for  small  arcs  of  vibration.  The 
complete  theory  will  be  given  under  Measures  and  Instruments, 

139.  IfflaniTig  of  Applied  Forces  on  a  Single  Particle.     Unit 
id  Force. — Again  in  such  equations  as 

mx^Xj    my=Yj     mz  =  Z^  (4) 

the  symbols  X,  y,  Zare  generally  said  to  denote  applied  forces  acting 
on  the  particle  m  in  the  directions  of  a;,  y,  z^  and  the  quantities  on 
the  left  the  rates  of  change  of  momentum  which  they  produce,  and 
the  farmer  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  entities  quite 
distinct  from  the  latter.  This  last  idea  seems  also  quite  fallacious. 
The  quantities  X,  F,  Z  are  merely  put  temporarily  for  values  of 
mx,  my^  mi,  which  are  to  be  found  from  the  given  circumstances  of 
the  motion,  that  is  from  the  data  and  relations  stated  (see  §  140). 
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There  is  no  end  served,  except  sometimes  brevity  of  expression,  in 
referring  to  X,  7,  ^^  as  causes  and  mx,  my,  mz  as  eifects. 

In  the  centimetre-gramme-seoond  system  of  units,  now  adopted 
for  scientific  purposes,  the  unit  of  force  is  the  df/ne,  that  is  the  rate 
of  change  of  momentum  of  one  gramme  moving  with  an  acceleration 
of  one  centimetre  per  second  per  second.  Other  units  are  the 
poundal  (§  135),  the  force  of  gravity  on  a  body  of  one  pound  mass^ 
and  the  force  of  gravity  on  a  body  of  one  gramme.  The  latter  two  are 
respectively  32*198  poundals  and  981*4  dynes  (nearly)  in  England. 

140.  Dsmamical  Example  —  Spiral  Spring  stretclied  by  a 
Weight. — That  the  language  of  cause  and  effect  may  conduce  to 
brevity  may  be  seen  by  an  example.  Let  a  particle  be  hung  by  a 
spiral  spring  (the  inertia  of  which  may  be  neglected)  which  the  stress 
exerted  on  the  particle  by  gravity  keeps  in  equilibrium  when  stretched 
by  a  length  8,  Then  we  know  (1)  that  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
Second  Law  of  Motion  given  above,  the  stress  in  the  spring  just  gives 
to  the  particle  an  upward  mass  acceleration  m^,  and  therefore  if  it 
acted  alone  would  give  the  particle  an  actual  upward  acceleration  g. 
Also,  since  experiment  shows  that  different  weights  hung  on  the 
spring  elongate  it  by  amounts  proportional  to  them,  we  know  (2) 
that  when  the  spring  is  stretched  by  an  amount  s  +  x  the  elastic 
reaction  would  produce  an  upward  acceleration  g(8-^x)J8.  Hence 
at  the  elongation  s-^-x  the  resultant  upward  acceleration  of  the 
particle  will  be  gxl8,  and  if  x  represent  downward  acceleration,  we 
get  the  equation  of  motion 

X 

mx=  —mg— 

which  is  ready  for  solution. 

We  greatly  abbreviate  the  above  statements  by  saying  that  in 
the  first  case  the  upward  force  exerted  by  the  spring  is  mg,  and  in 
the  second  (from  the  experimental  result)  mg{a  +  x)J8.  The  resultant 
upward  force  on  the  particle  is  therefore  mgxjs,  or  -  rngx/s  in  the 
downward  direction.  Then  -  mgx/a  being  put  for  X  in  the  equation 
of  motion  gives  the  equation  stated  above. 

Thus  though  we  may  use,  and  do  use  constantly,  the  language  of 
cause  and  effect  in  this  connection,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
when  matters  have  been  reduced  to  the  solution  of  a  dynamical 
problem,  we  have  a  purely  mathematical  process  to  carry  out  in 
which  we  render  explicit  only  that  which  is  already  implicitly  involved 
in  our  equations. 

This  in  no  way  does  away  with  the  consideration  of  stresses  as 
physical  realities,  it  only  states  what  is  substantially  involved  in  the 
application  of  dynamics  to  physical  problems.  The  objectivity  of  force, 
about  which  much  has  been  written,  does  not  concern  us. 

To  complete  the  solution  of  the  problem  stated  above  we  notice 
that  we  have  -x/x  =  g/8.  The  motion  is  therefore,  §  58,  simple 
harmonic,  and  of  period  given  by  the  equation  A7r^/T^  =  gJ8,  or 
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The  firing  therefore^  §  138,  vibrates  in  the  period  of  a  pendulum 
of  length  equal  to  the  distance  through  which  the  spring  is  drawn 
out  when  in  equilibrium  with  the  particle  attached. 

141.  BelatiTity  of  Force. — It  is  to  be  observed  that  since  the 
measure  of  force  in  Newton's  second  law,  namely  mo;,  is  relative,  the 
forces  considered  must  also  be  relative.  Now  it  is  sometimes  stated 
that  as  our  idea  of  force  (that  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  our  notion 
of  the  existence  of  a  stress  in  a  body,  our  muscles  for  example)  is 
derived  from  sensation,  force  is  not  relative.  Our  muscular  sense 
certainly  informs  us  that  a  stress  in  a  body  as  distinguished  from  a 
mass-aoceleraticm  exists,  but  in  no  case  as  to  what  in  any  absolute 
sense  are  the  forces  acting  on  the  body  considered.  The  force  we 
feel  does  not  depend  on  our  point  of  view ;  it  is  made  known  to  us 
by  a  sensation  aroused  by  the  displacement  of  certain  parts  of  the 
muscular  or  nervous  system  relatively  to  others,  or  perhaps  relative 
motions  of  different  parts  of  muscular  or  nervous  tissue ;  the  force 
we  regard  as  acting  on  the  body  certainly  does  depend  on  the 
acceleration  the  body  is  regarded  as  having.  An  acceleration  which 
we  observe  is  a  perfectly  real  thing,  but  the  acceleration  of  a  particle 
is  altogether  dependent  for  its  value  on  the  system  with  reference  to 
which  it  is  reckoned.  If  different  parts  of  the  body  of  a  man  have 
different  accelerations,  as  when  he  is  seated  in  a  swiftly  moving  train 
and  the  brakes  are  suddenly  applied,  he  is  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  a  stress  which  may  indeed  be  severe ;  he  is,  however,  imconscious 
of  the  equal  acceleration  which  every  particle  of  his  body  has  towards 
the  sun  or  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle  in  which  he  is  moving  in 
consequence  of  the  earth's  rotation.  Hence  the  force  acting  on  any 
particle  of  his  body  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is 
regarded.  If  we  could  exhaust  the  totality  of  the  stresses  acting  on 
a  particle  as  a  part  of  the  universe  of  matter,  we  might  be  entitled 
to  speak  of  the  absolute  acceleration  of  the  particle,  but  that  totality 
is  perhaps  indeterminate. 

142.  Composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces. — It  is  evident  that 
the  theorems  of  resolution  and  composition  of  velocity  and  accelera- 
tion, and  of  directed  quantities  generally,  which  have  been  given 
above,  hold  also  for  forces.  Thus  we  get  the  theorems  of  the  triangle 
or  parallelogram  of  forces,  of  the  polygon  of  forces,  and  conversely 
of  the  replacement  of  forces  given  in  magnitude  and  direction  by 
components  in  specified  directions. 

The  triangle  of  forces  statf'S  merely  that  if  two  forces  which  act 
on  a  particle  be  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  two 
sides  AJBjJBC  of  a  triangle  (Fig.  5,  §  17  above),  their  resultant,  mass- 
acceleration  of  the  particle,  is  represented  in  the  same  way  by  the 
third  side  A  C. 

The  parallelogram  of  forces  is  really  the  same  proposition  in  a 
slightly  different  form.  From  A  (Fig.  5)  a  line  ^i>  is  drawn  in  the 
same  sense  and  of  the  same  length  as  BC^  and  therefore  represents 
equally  with  ^(7  the  force  in  that  direction.  The  resultant  JC  is 
then  the  diagonal  through  A  of  the  parallelogram  ABCD, 
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The  polygon  of  forces  is  the  proposition  stated  for  steps  in  §  17. 
Any  number  of  forces  acting  on  a  particle  being  represented  by 
the  sides  OA,  ABy  ...,  NT  of  an  unclosed  polygon, their  resultant  is 
represented  by  the  remaining  side  OP.  l^e  sequence  of  directions, 
from  Oto  Ay  from  A  to  B,  and  so  on,  is  generally  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  sides  of  OA,  AB,  ...  are  tciken  in  order.  The  resultant,  it 
must  be  carefully  observed,  is  taken  from  the  initial  point  0  to  the 
final  P.     If  P  coincide  with  0  the  resultant  is,  of  course,  zero. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  proposition  is  true  for  forces  not  in 
one  plane.  Each  successive  pair  of  sides  of  the  polygon  are,  of 
course,  in  one  plane,  but  no  three  need  be  coplanar. 

143.  Forces  on  Particle  describing  any  Path. — Since  the  accelera- 
tion of  a  particle  moving  in  any  path  is  resolvable  into  two  com- 
ponents, one  along  the  tangent  to  the  path  and  one  towards  the 
isentre  of  curvature,  the  particle  is  acted  on  by  corresponding  forces 
in  these  directions,  eaual  in  each  case  to  the  acceleration  multiplied 
by  the  measure,  m,  of  the  inertia  of  the  particle.  Thus,  §  55,  the 
forces  are  msy  mi^jRy  where  ^,  's  are  the  velocity  and  acceleration  along 
the  tangent,  and  R  is  the  radius  of  curvature. 

There  is  no  acceleration  at  right  angles  to  the  osculating  plane  at 
ftny  point,  and  the  forces  are  therefore  at  every  point  confined  to 
that  plane.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  motion  along  ttoo 
consecutive  elements  of  the  path  is  in  the  osculating  plane ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  prove  it  analyticaUy  by  finding  from  the  direction  cosines 
xjiy  yj^y  zji  of  the  tangent  at  P  those  of  the  tangent  at  an  adjacent 
point,  and  hence  those  of  the  normal  to  the  osculating  plane.  It  will 
be  found  that  a,  y,  z  resolved  parallel  to  that  normal  will  give  a  zero 
result.  The  same  calculation  will  verify  that  the  force  towards  the 
centre  of  curvature  is  m^/R. 

144.  Bodies  have  Masses  proportional  to  their  Qravities. — The 
dynamical  method  explained  above  for  the  comparison  of  masses  is 
very  difficult  to  carry  out  with  any  accuracy ;  but  the  comparison 
can  be  effected  with  the  utmost  exactness  by  the  method  of  weighing, 
since  as  was  shown  first  by  Gkdileo,  and  again  proved  in  a  more 
refined  manner  by  Newton,  the  masses  of  bodies  are  proportional  to 
the  attractions  between  them  and  the  earth.  Galileo's  experiment  is 
well  known.  It  had  been  asserted,  and  it  was  strongly  held  by  the 
schoolmen  of  the  day,  that  of  two  different  weights  let  fall  together 
from  the  same  point,  the  greater  would  reach  the  ground  first. 
Gralileo  dissented  from  this  view,  and  affirmed  that  they  would  reach 
the  ground  together.  To  put  the  matter  to  the  test  in  the  presence 
of  his  opponents,  he  took  a  number  of  pieces  of  matter  of  very 
different  weights,  and  let  them  fall  together  from  the  top  of  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa  to  the  pavement  beneath.  The  result  was  a 
triumphant  confirmation  of  Galileo's  prediction. 

Since  besides  reaching  the  ground  at  the  same  instant  the  bodies 
kept  pace  during  their  descent,  the  acceleration  at  each  instant  was 
the  same  for  aU.  Denoting  by  G^,  G^,  ...  the  gravitational  forces 
exerted  on  the  bodies  by  the  earth,  reckoned  relatively  to  a  frame  fixed 
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with  reference  to  the  fixed  stars  (§  130)  that  is  the  rates  of  change  of 
momentum  which  the  bodies  experienced  at  any  instant,  by  m^  m,, . . . 
the  masses  of  the  bodies  as  obtained  by  the  dynamical  comparison, 
and  hjf  the  common  downward  acceleration  at  any  instant,  we  have 

that  is,  O^^G^  ...  were  proportional  to  the  masses  m^  m,,  ....  But 
by  the  assiunptions  made  above  as  to  similarity  of  circumstances, 
and  the  independence  of  forces,  G^y  (?,,  ...  were  very  nearly  (see 
§  277)  those  forces  which  were  annudled  by  the  action  of  equal  and 
opposite  forces  when  the  bodies  were  at  rest  relatively  to  the  earth. 
ThnB  bodies  which  in  the  scales  of  a  just  balance  equilibrate  one 
another,  have  equal  inertias  or  masses,  and  the  inertias  of  different 
bodies  can  be  compared  by  the  process  of  weighing. 

Newton  proved  the  same  thing  by  showing  that  pendulums  of 
the  same  length  consisting  of  different  masses  suspended  by  threads 
of  the  same  length  vibrated  in  the  same  period.  Some  account  of 
his  experiments  is  given  in  the  Scholium  Generate  at  the  end  of 
Sectio  YI.  of  the  Se^nd  Book  of  the  Principia.  It  appears  that 
he  suspended  a  round  wooden  box  by  a  thread  1 1  feet  long,  which 
was  attached  by  a  ring  at  the  upper  end  to  a  hook.  The  concave 
sorfaoe  of  the  hook  in  contact  with  the  ring  was  sharpened  to  an  edge. 
The  pendulum  was  mad^  to  oscillate  in  the  vertical  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  hook,  so  that  the  points  of  contact  of  the 
ring  and  hook  were  nearly  invariable.  The  box  was  filled  with  different 
metals,  and  the  wire  carefully  regul&ted  to  have  the  same  length  in 
each  case.  Newton  found  that  the  periods  were  the  same,  and  that 
further,  the  rate  of  falling  off  of  the  oscillation  corresponded  pre- 
cisely to  the  mass  of  the  pendulum.  In  two  sets  of  experiments 
made— (1)  with  the  empty  box,  (2)  with  the  box  filled  so  that  the 
total  weight  was  78  times  that  of  the  box,  he  found  that  in  (2),  with 
the  same  initial  amplitude,  77  oscillations  passed  before  the  range  of 
motion  was  reduced  by  the  amount  of  reduction  which  took  place 
in  one  oscillation  when  the  box  was  empty.  This  showed  that  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  moving  mass  was  the  same  in  both  sets  of 
experiments,  and  therefore  depended  only  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  body. 

The  inference  from  the  equality  of  period  is  stated  clearly  in 
Prop.  xxiv.  Cor.  1  of  the  same  book,  namely  that  the  quantities 
of  matter  are  as  the  weights  of  the  bobs.  This  equality  of  periods 
can  be  easily  verified  by  the  reader  if  he  will  hang  a  number  of  balls, 
say  a  ball  of  wood,  a  ball  of  iron,  and  a  ball  of  lead,  of  about  the 
same  size,  by  threads  of  equal  length  from  points  in  a  horizontal 
line.  Thus  he  will  obtain  a  set  of  equal  pendulums  hanging  side 
by  side  with  their  bobs  in  a  line.  These  pendulums  should  be  all 
deflected  to  the  same  extent  by  pushing  the  bobs  to  one  side  by  a 
flat  strip  of  wood  laid  against  them,  and  then  left  to  themselves 
by  a  quick  withdrawal  of  the  piece  of  wood.  It  will  then  be  seen 
that  for  many  oscillations  the  pendulums  keep  pace  very  exactly  ; 
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though  after  a  large  number  of  periods  one  or  more  will  begin  to  lag 
on  account  of  greater  disturbance  of  its  motion  by  the  air. 

Let,  as  before,  the  actions  of  gravity  on  the  bobs  be  (rp  (?,,  . . .,  and 
the  inclination  of  all  the  threads  to  the  vertical  at  any  instant  be  6, 
The  components  of  (r^  (?„  ...  along  the  line  of  motion  are  (§  137) 
G,  sin0,  ^,sin0,  ....  Let  the  common  acceleration  be  a,  and  the  masses 
of  the  bobs  according  to  the  dynamical  comparison  be  m^ ,  m,, ....  Then 
neglecting  the  motion  of  the  pendulums  with  the  earth  we  have 

(7|Sin6  =  mja,   (?,sin0  =  m^,  ... 

that  is  again  G^^  (?„  ...  are  proportional  to  mp  m,,  .... 

In  the  Third  Book  of  the  Principia  {De  Mundi  Sy8temate\ 
Prop.  vi.  Theor.  vi.,  Newton  describes  pendulum  experiments  which 
by  the  result  just  described  prove  that  all  bodies  of  equal  gravities 
have  equal  inertias,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  contain  equal  quantities 
of  matter.     The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  passage : 

*'  That  the  descents  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  earth  (with  correction 
for  the  retardation  arising  from  the  very  slight  resistance  of  the  air) 
take  place  in  equal  times  has  long  been  a  known  result  of  observation. 
It  is  possible  to  observe  very  accurately  this  equality  of  time  in 
pendulums.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  with  gold,  silver,  lead, 
glass,  sand,  common  salt,  wood,  water,  and  wheat.  For  the  com- 
parison I  used  two  equal  round  wooden  boxes.  One  of  these  I  filled 
with  wood,  and  in  the  other  I  suspended  as  exactly  as  I  could  at  the 
centre  of  oscillation,  the  same  weight  of  gold.  The  boxes  were  hung 
by  equal  threads  eleven  feet  long,  and  constituted  pendulums  alto- 
gether equal  as  regards  weight,  figure,  and  resistance  of  the  air ;  and 
these  when  placed  in  proximity  vibrated  backwards  and  forwards  in 
equal  times.  Accordingly  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  gold  was  to 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  wood  as  the  action  of  the  moving  fi)rce 
on  the  gold  was  to  the  action  of  the  moving  force  on  the  wood,  that 
is  as  the  gravity  of  the  gold  was  to  the  gravity  of  the  wood ;  and  so 
in  the  other  cases.  In  these  experiments  it  was  quite  possible  to 
detect  a  difference  of  mass,  in  bodies  of  the  same  gravity,  less  than 
one  thousandth  part  of  the  total  mass." 

145.  Newton's  Third  Law  of  Motion.  Discussion  of  Action 
and  Reaction. — ^We  come  now  to  the  Third  Law  of  Motion,  which 
was  stated  by  Newton  in  the  following  terms : 

Actioni  contrcMriam  semper  et  aequcUem  readionem,  aive  carpormn 
duoTwm  actianes  in  se  mutuo  semper  esse  aequales  et  in  partes  carUrarias 
dirigi. 

To  efvery  action  there  is  a/n  equal  and  contrary  reaction,  or  the 
mutual  actions  of  two  bodies  a/re  eqvoil  and  opposite. 

To  this  he  added  the  following  explanatory  statement : 

Whatever  presses  or  draws  amother  body  is  pressed  or  drawn  to  the 
same  extent  by  that  body.  If  one  presses  a  stone  with  the  finger,  the 
finger  is  pressed  by  the  stone.  If  a  horse  puUs  on  a  stone  by  a  rope,  the 
horse  is  pulled  equaUy  towards  the  stone,  for  the  rope  being  stretched  wiU 
urge  the  horse  towards  the  stone  and  the  stone  towards  tJie  horse ;  and 


^ 
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to  ike  extent  in  which  the  forward  motion  of  the  one  is  aided  the  forward 

mf^ion  of  the  other  is  impeded.     If  any  body  impinging  on  another 

body  htu  changed  the  motion  of  the  latter,  the  impinging  body  hoe 

euetained  the  same  change  of  its  own  motion  by  the  action  of  the  other 

body  ;  the  changee  of  motion  {not  of  velocities)  produced  by  theee  actions 

are  equal  provided  the  bodies  cure  not  otherwise  impeded.     Inasmuch  as 

the  motions  are  equally  changed,  the  changes  of  velocity  made  in  opposite 

directions  are  reciprocally  proportioned  to  the  masses  of  the  bodies.    This 

law  holds  even  in  attracUons,  as  unll  be  proved  in  the  scholium  which 

follows. 

The  explanation  of  the  Third  Law  of  Motion  quoted  above  from 
Newton  has  frequently  been  misunderstood,  and  the  law  has  been 
stated,  hj  many  of  those  peculiar  people  who  have  been  called  para- 
doxers,  to  be  obviously  untrue.  Because  action  and  reaction  are 
equal  and  opposite  in  the  case  (to  take  Newton's  illustration)  of  a 
horse  pulling  a  stone,  these  critics  of  dynamical  processes  imagine 
that  neither  the  horse  nor  the  stone  can  get  into  motion.  The  con- 
fusion arises  from  regarding  the  action,  which  is  a  forward  force  on 
the  stone,  ajs  being  cancelled  by  what  is  (if,  for  a  moment,  we  neglect 
the  mass  of  the  rope  or  chain  between  the  two  bodies)  the  equal  and 
opposite  force  which  acts,  and  this  is  what  is  overlooked,  not  upon 
the  stone,  but  upon  the  horse,  and  therefore  does  not  affect  the 
motion  of  the  stone. 

Besides  that  applied  by  the  rope  there  may  be  other  actions  on 
the  stone,  and  others  again  on  the  horse,  and  the  motion  of  each 
body  is  changed  by  the  actions  on  that  body  and  those  actions  alone. 
Thus  there  are  two  groups  of  actions,  one  group  applied  to  the  stone 
and  the  other  to  the  horse,  and  all  that  is  asserted  in  the  equality  of 
Jiction  and  reaction  in  this  illustration  is  that  that  particular  action 
of  the  first  group,  which  is  the  force  exerted  on  the  stone  by  the 
horse,  is  equal  to  that  action  of  the  second  group  which  is  the  force 
ozerted  on  the  horse  by  the  stone. 

The  action  and  reaction  which  are  stated  in  Newton's  law  to  be 
oqual  and  opposite  are  always  merely  the  opposite  aspects  of  a  stress 
existing  between  two  bodies ;  one  aspect  is  a  force  on  one  body,  the 
other  aspect  is  a  force  on  the  other  body.  These  forces  affect 
different  bodies,  and  the  changes  of  motion  due  to  them  can  only 
be  r^arded  as  balancing  one  another  for  a  system  which  includes 
both  the  bodies  concerned.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  persons  who 
have  difficulty  in  understanding  this  simple  matter  have  no  such 
difficulty  in  apprehending  correctly  a  perfectly  analogous  but 
financial  transaction.  Let  a  man  borrow  from  one  of  these  people 
a  sum  say  of  £100.  A  transaction  takes  place  between  the  parties, 
and  that  transaction  has  two  aspects,  one  which  affects  the  lender 
and  another  which  affects  the  borrower.  The  borrower  has  received 
£100,  the  lender  has  parted  with  £100.  Suppose  the  borrower 
were  to  say,  "  My  receipt  of  the  £100  is  exactly  cancelled  by  yc»ur 
parting  with  it."  One  can  easily  imagine  the  nature  of  the  lender's 
reply.     He  would  say,  "With  the  receipt  of  the  money  I  hbve 
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nothing  to  do;  the  phase  of  the  transaction  which  affects  me  is 
the  parting  with  the  money,  and  that  can  only  be  cancelled  by 
the  return  of  the  money  (together  with  the  consideration  for  its  use 
mentioned  in  our  agreement) ; "  a  view  in  which,  he  would  hint, 
he  would  be  likely  to  be  supported  by  the  county  coiui;!  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  the  clearness  with  which  people  reason  depends 
upon  the  matter  of  the  reasoning,  not  to  speak  of  personal  considera- 
tions. 

It  is,  however,  very  important  to  observe  that  action  and  reaction 
are  most  properly  regarded  as  applied  at  the  same  place,  though  not 
to  the  same  "diing.  Across  any  cross-section  of  the  rope,  in  j^ewton's 
illustration,  a  s^ess  acts;  one  aspect  of  this  stress  is  a  forward 
force  on  the  part  of  the  cord  immediately  behind  the  cross-section,, 
the  other  a  backward  force  on  the  part  of  the  cord  just  in  front  of 
the  cross-section.  An  excellent  example  is  the  action  and  reaction 
between  two  links  of  a  chain,  which  are  exerted  across  the  surface 
of  contact  between  the  links,  the  action  being  a  force  on  one  link, 
the  reaction  a  force  on  the  other  link.  Here,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
the  action  and  reaction  do  not  cancel  each  other,  simply  because 
they  are  applied  to  what  are  here  regarded  as  entirely  different 
things.  Of  course,  if  we  are  considering  the  motion  whidi  a  system 
consisting  of  different  parts  may  have  as  a  whole,  the  actions  and 
reactions  between  these  partd  do  cancel  one  another. 

It  will  make  this  matter  clearer  perhaps  if  we  consider  the 
action  and  reaction  across  a  cross-section — (1)  of  a  rod  or  wire  under 
longitudinal  pull  (a  tie  as  it  is  called  in  engineering),  for  example  a 
vertical  wire  supporting  a  weight  at  its  lower  end ;  (2)  of  a  beam 
under  end- thrust  (that  is  a  strut),  or  a  vertical  pillar  supporting  a 
load.  In  the  former  case  take  any  cross-section  A,  that  is  a  plane 
which  allows  us  to  divide  in  imagination  the  matter  on  one  side  from 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  plane.  Across  A  is  exerted  by  the- 
matter  on  either  side  of  A  on  the  matter  on  the  other  side  a  pulling 
force,  and  these  two  forces  are  equal  and  opposite.  Thus  in  the 
vertical  wire  the  part  above  A  pulls  across  A  07i  the  part  below  A, 
and  the  part  below  exerts  an  equal  and  opposite  pull  on  the  pari 
ahove  A,  These  two  pulls  do  not  cancel  one  another  since  they  are 
exerted  on  different  portions  of  matter. 

If  we  take  two  cross-sections  A  and  B  of  the  wire,  the  part  of  the 
wire  between  A  and  B  is  pulled  upward  at  its  upper  end  by  the  part 
above  the  upper  section,  and  is  pulled  downward  at  its  lower  end  by 
the  part  below.  Thus  the  forces  applied  to  the  portion  of  wire,  at 
its  ends,  by  the  remainder  tend  to  increase  the  length  AB,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  under  tension  or  traction,  that  is  the  action  of  the  forces 
is  to  produce  a  stretch  in  the  wire.  The  same  thing  holds  of  course 
for  any  wire  or  bar  under  pull  applied  to  its  end. 

In  the  case  of  the  strut  or  pillar  the  portion  on  either  side  of  a 
cross-section  pushes  against  the  portion  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
pushes  thus  applied  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  just  as  before  must 
not  be  regarded  as  cancelling  one  another.     The  part  between  two 
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croBS-flections  AB  is  pushed  against  at  its  ends  by  the  portion  of  the 
pillar  beyond  in  each  caae,  so  that  the  portion  ^^  is  acted  on  by 
opposite  forces  applied  to  its  ends  tending  to  shorten  it.  The  part  is 
said  to  be  under  end-thrust  or  under  compression. 

In  the  discussions  of  physical  theories  given  in  this  book  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  emphasise  the  view  that  every  action  upon 
a  body  is  due  to  the  existence  of  stress  in  matter  in  contact  with  the 
body;  and  that  therefore  if  it  be  found  that  the  presence  of  one 
body  in  the  field,  so  to  speak,  of  another  gives  rise  to  a  force  on  the 
latter,  this  action  can  only  have  place  in  virtue  of  a  state  of  stress 
set  up  in  a  medium  or  intermediJEiry  between  the  two  bodies,  or  in 
the  bodies  themselves  if  they  are  in  direct  contact.  Further,  if  any 
ifUer/cKe  (geometrical,  not  physical,  separating  surface)  be  taken  in 
the  medium  or  intermediary  between  the  bodies,  then  whatever  action 
is  exerted  in  virtue  of  the  stress  across  any  area  of  that  interface  by 
the  matter  situated  on  one  side  a  on  the  matter  which  lies  on  the 
other  side  5,  an  equal  and  opposite  action  is  exerted  by  the  matter 
situated  on  the  side  b  on  the  matter  which  is  on  the  side  a. 

Another  view  of  action  and  reaction,  also  due  to  Newton,  will  | 
be  exemplified  by  the  theory  of  Work  and  Energy  discussed  in 
chapter  iv.  In  that  the  action  of  an  agent  (a  body  or  system  of 
bodies),  involved  in  any  force  applied  by  the  agent  to  another  body 
or  system,  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  applied  by  the 
agent,  and  the  velocity  of  its  point  of  application  to  the  other  body 
or  system  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  The  reaction  is 
the  product  of  the  equal  and  opposite  force,  applied  by  the  second 
body  or  system  to  the  agent,  and  the  velocity  of  its  point  of  applica- 
tion to  the  latter  similarly  resolved. 

The  meaning  of  this  statement  will  be  clear  in  all  cases  if  we 
adopt  the  view  that  where  the  force  is  regarded  as  acting  on  one 
body,  there  and  there  only  what  is  properly  called  the  reaction  is 
applied  to  the  other  body,  the  view  in  fact  that  all  mutual  action 
between  two  bodies  takes  place  across  an  interface  between  the  two 
bodies  at  which  they  are  in  contact,  or  taken  in  the  medium  by 
which  they  are  connected.  Then  the  surface  has  the  same  velocity 
for  both  forces  exerted  across  it,  and  as  these  are  equal  and  opposite 
the  product  of  any  element  of  the  one  force  by  the  velocity  of  its 
point  of  application  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  product  of  the 
corresponding  reaction  by  the  same  velocity. 

But  the  product  of  a  force  by  the  velocity  of  its  point  of  applica- 
tion is  called  the  rate  of  working  or  activity  of  the  force,  and  thus 
the  activity  of  one  aspect  of  a  stress  exerted  across  an  interface  is 
exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  activity  of  the  other  aspect  of  the 
stress.  Here  again  there  is  no  cancelling  of  one  activity  by  the 
other.  They  are  two  aspects  of  one  transaction  which  afifect  different 
bodies,  just  as  when  money  is  paid  over  there  are  two  persons 
affected :  one  pays,  the  other  receives,  but  the  money  passes  over.  In 
many  cases  of  equal  and  opposite  activities  it  will  be  possible  to  note 
the  passage  of  what  wiU  be  called  kinetic  energy  (§  214)  from  one 
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body  to  the  other,  in  others  though  there  is  undoubtedly  redistribu- 
j    tion  of  energy  the  fact  of  transference  is  not  so  clear. 

As  an  example  we  take  the  case  of  two  billiard  balls,  one  at 

rest,  the  other  moving  (without  spin)  along  the  lines  joining  the 

centres.     They  strike,  and  are  both  compressed  at  the  place  of 

contact.     As  will  be  proved  in  the  articles  dealing  with  the  dynamics 

i    of  collision  (cbap.  zv.)  the  interface  of  contact  of  the  two  balls  moves 

throtighout  the  coUiaion  with  half  the  speed  of  approach  which  the 

\    balls  had  before  collision  began.     Also  throughout  the  collision,  in 

]    consequence  of  the  tendency  to  relief  of  the  state  of  elastic  strain  set 

up  in  the  two  balls,  the  ball  impinged  on  has  its  velocity  increased, 

the  one  impinging  has  its  velocity  diminished,  and  is  finally  left 

At  rest.    The  former  finally  moves  off  with  only  a  very  little  less 

I     than  the  velocity  which  the  latter  had  before   impact,  the  latter 

^     remains  at  rest. 

i  Here  there  have  been  equal  and  opposite  activities  throughout 

the  collision,  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  impinging  ball  has  as  a 
:    consequence  been  transferred  to  the  other.     In  fact  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  transference  and  redistribution  of  energy  by  the  mutual  actions 
i    <of  bodies  affords  illustration  of  the  Third  Law  of  Motion ;  in  the  laws 
I    of  that  process  is  summed  up  the  whole  of  physical  science.     The 

theory  of  work  and  energy  will  be  considered  in  chapter  iv. 

i  The  real  difficulty  in  connection  with  this  law  of  motion  arises  in 

connection  with  the  choice  of  the  system  of  reference  axes.     None  of 

the  mutually  acting  bodies  can  be  taken  as  part  of  the  reference 

frame ;  otherwise  that  body  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  without 

.acceleration,  and  therefore  either  as  possessing  infinite  inertia,  or  as 

^     unacted  on  by  force.    Neither  of  these  suppositions  is  admissible : 

1     the  action  of  the  body  (e.g.,  its  attraction)  on  other  bodies  must  be 

'    finite,  and  if  the  force  on  it  is  zero  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  does 

{    not  hold  for  it.     See  also  §  195. 

146.  Dynamical  Example.  Atwood's  Machine. — As  an  example 
we  may  take  here  the  case  of  a  thin  flexible  string  of  very  small  mass 
passed  over  a  smooth  horizontal  fixed  peg  so  that  the  two  parts 
not  on  the  peg  are  kept  stretched  in  vertical  lines  by  two  weights 
hung  at  the  extremities.  We  shall  suppose  the  length  of  the  string 
to  be  invariable. 

Let  m,  m  be  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies,  and  let  m  be  greater 
than  m'.  The  string  exerts  an  upward  pull  on  each  mass,  and 
if  there  is  no  friction  at  the  peg  this  must  be  the  same  throughout 
the  string.  For  consider  the  string  on  one  side.  If  the  inertia  of 
the  string  is,  as  we  here  suppose  it  to  be,  negligible  in  comparison 
with  m  and  m',  the  upward  force  on  the  upper  end  is  to  this  approxima- 
tion equal  to  the  downward  force  on  the  lower  end.  Any  difference 
ivhich  exists  is  only  that  which  is  required  for  the  acceleration  of  the 
part  of  the  cord  considered.  We  shall  here  assume,  what  will 
be  justified  under  Statics,  that  the  stretching  force  is  the  same  in  the 
parts  of  the  string  on  the  two  sides  of  the  peg. 

Putting  T  for  the  mass-acceleration  due  to  the  force  applied  to 
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either  mass  by  the  string,  and  a  tor  the  numerical  value  of  the  down- 
ward aooeleratian  of  m  and  the  upward  acceleration  of  m',  we  have 

ma  =  mg  -  T^    m'a  =  T  -  mg. 
These  give,  according  as  a  or  7^  is  eliminated, 

T=---—,g,    a=  ,g.  (6) 

w  +  m  m-^-fn 

If  the  masses  were  equal  a  should  be  zero,  and  the  value  of  T  would 
take  the  value  mg^  which  it  is  clear  without  calculation  it  would 
have. 

The  arrangement  here  discussed  is  an  elementary  form  of  Atwooda 
machine  for  the  illustration  of  the  laws  of  motion.  In  this  machine 
the  cord  passes  over  the  grooved  rim  of  a  vertical  wheel,  the  axle  of 
which  rests  <m  anti-friction  rollers  (§  230).  The  inertia  of  the  wheel 
prevents  the  stretching  force  in  the  cord  from  being  the  same  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  wheel,  so  that  the  simple  theory  given  for  the  string 
on  the  p^  is  not  applicable.  The  effect,  however,  of  the  inertia  of  the 
wheel  on  the  acceleration  may  be  taken  into  account  by  adding 
an  inertia-equivalent  /a  for  the  wheelwork  to  m  +  m'  in  the  expression 
for  a,  so  that  the  second  equation  of  (6)  stands 

The  meaiiing  of  the  quantity  fi  will  be  fully  unders»tood  by  the 
reader  when  he  has  read  the  sections  which  follow  on  rotational 
motion.  The  results  obtained  by  means  of  Atwood's  machine  may, 
however,  be  here  simply  stated. 

Two  equal  masses  are  attached  to  the  string  in  the  first  instance. 
These  may  consist  of  two  cylindrical  boxes  containing  shot  so  that  the 
tdtal  mass  is  capable  of  easy  adjustment.  The  difference  m  -m'  is 
produced  by  laying  on  top  of  one  of  the  boxes  a  cross-bar  of  this  mass. 
This  bar  projects  beyond  the  box,  and  is  removed  by  a  ring  which  can 
be  adjusted  at  any  point  i?  on  a  vertical  scale  along  which  the 
descending  weight  passes.  The  heavier  box  is  placed  at  a  higher 
point  S  on  the  scale,  and  supported  by  a  catch  which  is  removed 
either  by  hand  or  by  completing  the  circuit  of  an  electromagnet.  Let 
the  top  of  the  box  be  at  ^S',  and  let  the  catch  be  removed  at  an  instant 
marked  by  a  time- registering  apparatus  (for  example  an  electric 
chronograph  or  a  *'  fly-back  "  stop-watch).  The  masses  get  gradually 
into  motion,  and  the  instant  at  which  the  heavier  weight  has  descended 
so  that  its  top  has  been  brought  on  a  level  with  the  ring  is  registered 
by  the  chronograph.  The  additional  weight  is  removed  by  the  ring, 
and  that  the  further  motion  is  uniform  is  verified  by  noticing  that 
the  times  taken  by  the.  weight  to  descend  further  distances  are  pro- 
portional to  those  distances.    The  velocity  acquired  is  given  of  course 
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body  to  the  other,  in  others  though  there  is  undoubtedly  redistribu- 
j    tion  of  energy  the  fact  of  transference  is  not  so  clear. 

As  an  example  we  take  the  case  of  two  billiard  balls,  one  at 
rest,  the  other  moving  (without  spin)  along  the  lines  joining  the 
centres.  They  strike,  and  are  both  compressed  at  the  place  of 
contact.  As  will  be  proved  in  the  articles  dealing  with  the  dynamics 
of  collision  (cbap.  zv.)  the  interface  of  contact  of  the  two  balls  moves 
throtighout  the  coUiaion  with  half  the  speed  of  approach  which  the 
balls  had  before  collision  began.  Also  throughout  the  colUsion,  in 
•consequence  of  the  tendency  to  relief  of  the  state  of  elastic  strain  set 
up  in  the  two  balls,  the  ball  impinged  on  has  its  velocity  increased, 
the  one  impinging  has  its  velocity  diminished,  and  is  finally  left 
At  rest.  The  former  finally  moves  off  with  only  a  very  little  less 
than  the  velocity  which  the  latter  had  before  impact,  the  latter 
remains  at  rest. 

Here  there  have  been  equal  and  opposite  activities  throughout 
the  collision,  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  impinging  ball  has  as  a 
<x)nsequence  been  transferred  to  the  other.  In  fact  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  transference  and  redistribution  of  energy  by  the  mutual  actions 
of  bodies  affords  illustration  of  the  Third  Law  of  Motion ;  in  the  laws 
of  that  process  is  summed  up  the  whole  of  physical  science.  The 
theory  of  work  and  energy  will  be  considered  in  chapter  iv. 

The  real  difficulty  in  connection  with  this  law  of  motion  arises  in 
connection  with  the  choice  of  the  system  of  reference  axes.  None  of 
the  mutually  acting  bodies  can  be  taken  as  part  of  the  reference 
frame ;  otherwise  that  body  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  without 
.acceleration,  and  therefore  either  as  possessing  infinite  inertia,  or  as 
unacted  on  by  force.  Neither  of  these  suppositions  is  admissible : 
the  action  of  the  body  (e.g,,  its  attraction)  on  other  bodies  must  be 
finite,  and  if  the  force  on  it  is  zero  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  does 
not  hold  for  it.     See  also  §  195. 

14G.  Dynamical  Example.  Atwood's  Machine. — As  an  example 
we  may  take  here  the  case  of  a  thin  flexible  string  of  very  small  mass 
passed  over  a  smooth  horizontal  fixed  peg  so  that  the  two  parts 
not  on  the  peg  are  kept  stretched  in  vertical  lines  by  two  weights 
bung  at  the  extremities.  We  shall  suppose  the  length  of  the  string 
to  be  invariable. 

Let  m,  m  be  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies,  and  let  m  be  greater 
than  m'.  The  string  exerts  an  upward  pull  on  each  mass,  and 
if  there  is  no  friction  at  the  peg  this  must  be  the  same  throughout 
the  string.  For  consider  the  string  on  one  side.  If  the  inertia  of 
the  string  is,  as  we  here  suppose  it  to  be,  negligible  in  comparison 
with  m  and  m',  the  upward  force  on  the  upper  end  is  to  this  approxima- 
tion equal  to  the  downward  force  on  the  lower  end.  Any  difference 
ivhich  exists  is  only  that  which  is  required  for  the  acceleration  of  the 
part  of  the  cord  considered.  We  shall  here  assume,  what  will 
•be  justified  under  Suuics,  that  the  stretching  force  is  the  same  in  the 
parts  of  the  string  on  the  two  sides  of  the  peg. 

Putting  T  for  the  mass-acceleration  due  to  the  force  applied  to 
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either  mass  by  the  string,  and  a  for  the  numerical  value  of  the  down- 
ward acceleration  of  m  and  the  upward  acceleration  of  m\  we  have 

ma  =  mg  -  jT,    m/a  =  jT  -  m!g. 
These  give,  according  as  a  or  T  is  eliminated, 

^=—r—'9^    ^=—r-79'  (6) 

7n  +  m  m  +  m 

If  the  masses  were  equal  a  should  be  zero,  and  the  value  of  T  would 
take  the  value  mg,  which  it  is  clear  without  calculation  it  would 
have. 

The  arrangement  here  discussed  is  an  elementary  form  of  AtwoocTs 
machine  {or  the  illustration  of  the  laws  of  motion.  In  this  machine 
the  cord  passes  over  the  grooved  rim  of  a  vertical  wheel,  the  axle  of 
which  rests  on  anti-friction  rollers  (§  230).  The  inertia  of  the  wheel 
prevents  the  stretching  force  in  the  cord  from  being  the  same  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  wheel,  so  that  the  simple  theory  given  for  the  string 
on  the  p^  is  not  applicable.  The  effect,  however,  of  the  inertia  of  the 
wheel  on  the  acceleration  may  be  taken  into  account  by  adding 
an  inertia-equivalent  fi  for  the  wheel  work  to  m  +  m'  in  the  expression 
for  Ot  so  that  the  second  equation  of  (G)  stands 

m  —  m  ,^/v 

"°^-x^\r-s'-  (6') 

The  meafling  of  the  quantity  fi  will  be  fully  underotood  by  the 
reader  when  he  has  read  the  sections  which  follow  on  rotational 
motion.  The  results  obtained  by  means  of  Atwood's  machine  may, 
however,  be  here  simply  stated. 

Two  equal  masses  are  attached  to  the  string  in  the  first  instance. 
These  may  consist  of  two  cylindrical  boxes  containing  shot  so  that  the 
total  mass  is  capable  of  easy  adjustment.  The  difference  m  -m'  is 
produced  by  laying  on  top  of  one  of  the  boxes  a  cross-bar  of  this  mass. 
This  bar  projects  beyond  the  box,  and  is  removed  by  a  ring  which  can 
be  adjusted  at  any  point  /?  on  a  vertical  scale  along  which  the 
descending  weight  passes.  The  heavier  box  is  placed  at  a  higher 
point  S  on  the  scale,  and  supported  by  a  catch  which  is  removed 
either  by  hand  or  by  completing  the  circuit  of  an  electromagnet.  Let 
the  top  of  the  box  be  at  S,  and  let  the  catch  be  removed  at  an  instant 
marked  by  a  time- registering  apparatus  (for  example  an  electric 
chronograph  or  a  "  fly-back  "  stop-watch).  The  masses  get  gradually 
into  motion,  and  the  instant  at  which  the  heavier  weight  has  descended 
so  that  its  top  has  been  brought  on  a  level  with  the  ring  is  registered 
by  the  chronograph.  The  additional  weight  is  removed  by  the  ring, 
and  that  the  further  motion  is  uniform  is  verified  by  noticing  that 
the  times  taken  by  the.  weight  to  descend  further  distances  are  pro- 
portional to  those  distances.    The  velocity  acquired  is  given  of  course 
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from  any  such  further  distance  and  the  time  taken  to  describe 
it.  Thus  it  is  verified  experimentally  that  the  velocity  acquired 
is  proportional  to  the  time  of  fall  from  S  to  E. 

Also  by  taking  different  distances  «p  a^,  ...  between  S  and  R,  and 
noting  the  times  t^,  t^y  ...  taken  to  describe  them,  it  is  verified  that 

where  c  is  a  constant.     This  constant  by  (6')  above  is  ^a.    (See  §  90.) 

Again,  by  using  different  additional  weights  m-m*  and  keeping 
the  total  weight  m  +  m'  attached  to  the  string  constant,  and  again  by 
keeping  m-m  constant  and  varying  m  +  m',  the  value  corresponding 
to  that  given  above  for  a  can  be  verified. 

The  machine  cannot,  however,  be  used  as  even  a  fairly  exact  means 
of  determining  the  value  of  the  acceleration  produced  by  gravity. 
The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  by  careful  observation  of  the  period 
of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  of  known  lengthy  in  the  manner  shortly 
described  under  Gravitation.  Yery  fairly  approximate  results  can, 
however,  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  simple  pendulum  made  with  a 
pellet  of  lead  and  a  thin  thread  hung  in  an  ordinary  room,  and 
observed  with  the  eye  placed  in  a  vertical  plane  thi*ough  the  point 
of  support,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  oscillation.  This 
vertical  plane  may  be  that  of  the  edges  of  a  couple  of  books  set  upon, 
end  on  a  table.  The  pendulum  is  set  oscillating  through  an  arc  not 
exceeding  10°  in  total  range,  and  the  observer  with  his  eye  in  this 
plane  gives  by  a  sharp  tap  a  signal  at  the  instant  when  the  pendulum 
passes  across  the  plane,  and  another  notes  the  time  as  given  by  the 
seconds-hand  of  his  watch.  The  pendulum  goes  on  vibrating  and 
the  instants  of  the  completion  of  the  10th,  the  20th,  the  30th,  &c. 
oscillations  are  noted.  From  these  the  period  T  can  be  got  with 
very  considerable  accuracy,  and,  from  this  and  I,  g  can  be  found 
by  (3). 

147.  Centre  of  Inertia  or  Centroid. — We  can  now  deduce  some 
conclusions  of  great  importance  from  the  laws  of  motion.  Most 
of  these  refer  to  what  is  called  the  centre  of  inertia  of  a  system  of 
particles,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  first  to  specify  the  meaning 
of  this  term. 

The  centre  of  inertia  of  a  system  of  particles  may  be  defined  as 
a  point  the  distance  x  of  which  from  any  plane  whatever  is  given 
by  the  equation 

TWj   +    TWj    +     TWj    +  . . . . 

where  m^,  m,,  m,,  . . .  are  the  masses  of  the  particles,  and  x^,  a;,,  a;,,. 
...,  their  respective  distances  from  a  chosen  plane  of  reference. 

The  centre  of  inertia  is  thus  coincident  with  the  mean  point  of 
a  system  of  points  of  multiplicities,  m^,  m^,  vi^,  ...,  as  explained  at 
§  19  above. 
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To  define  the  position  of  the  point  we  may  take  three  planes 
mutually  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  one  from  which  the  dis- 
tances of  the  particles  are  a;^  x,,  a;,,  ...,  a  second  from  which  the 
distances  are  1/19^^9}/^  ...»  ^^^  &  third  from  which  the  distances 
are  z^,  2,,  z,,  ....  The  distance  x  of  the  centre  of  inertia  from  the 
£rst  is  given  by  (7),  its  distances  y,  z  from  the  others  are  given  by 

-__w,2;,  +  m^,  +  mj«j+ .... 

Wlj    +    Wij    +    TTij    +  . . . . 

We  may  abbreviate  these  equations  somewhat  by  the  notation 

-_Smic       ___Smy       -_^mz  ^^v 

^""Sm'      ^~"Sw'      ^"Ym'  ^  ' 

where,  for  example,  2m  denotes  the  sum  m^  +  m,  + . . .  of  the 
masses,  2mx,  the  sum  of  all  products  of  the  form  m^x^,  m^,,  ..., 
and  so  on. 

148.  Momentum  of  Material  Ssrstem  relatively  to  Oentroid  is 
Zero. — In  what  follows  we  shall  for  brevity  generally  use  the  term 
eentraid  for  centre  of  inertia. 

Let  x\  y\  z\  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  a,  y,  z  relatively  to 
axes  through  the  centroid  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x^  y,  z,  then  we  have 
« = i  +  «,  y  =  y-^y\  «  —  5  +  2 ,  so  that 


«  =  i  +  a,    y=-y  +  y\    z='z  +  zf, 
x=x+x,    y=y+y,   z=z+z 


)       (9) 


Also  by  (8) 


Smaj'  =  0,    Swy  =0,    ^mz=0,  (10) 


so  that 


Siiw;'  =  0,    Swy=0,    2m«'  =  0 
S»ii'  =  0,    2wy=0,    Sm«=0 


}      (11) 


149.  Tiieorem  of  Grouping  of  Particles.  Determination  of 
Gentroids. — As  proved  at  §  20  above,  the  particles  may  be  divided  up 
into  groups,  the  centre  of  inertia  of  each  group  found,  and  the  group 
replaced  by  a  particle  the  mass  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
masses  of  the  particles  of  the  group.  The  centre  of  inertia  of  the 
new  system  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  original 
system. 

This  theorem  is  of  great  use  in  the  determination  of  the 
centroids  of  bodies,  for  it  is  generally  convenient  to  proceed 
according  to  some  particular  plan  of  dividing  up  the  body  into 
groups  of  partides.  For  example,  a  thin  triangular  plate  of  mass 
per  unit  of  area  the  same  at  every  point  may  be  divided  into  narrow 
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strips  of  uniform  breadth  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides.  The  oentroid 
of  each  strip  is,  of  course,  at  its  centre,  and  so  the  triangle  may  be 
replaced  by  a  group  of  particles  situated  at  the  centres  of  these 
strips,  each  having  a  mass  equal  to  that  of  the  strip  which  it 
replaces.  As  these  particles  lie  on  the  straight  Jine  joining  the 
centre  of  the  side  parallel  to  which  the  strips  are  taken  with  the 
opposite  vertex,  the  centroid  of  the  plate  lies  on  this  line.  But  the 
triangle  might  have  been  divided  into  narrow  strips  parallel  to 
either  of  the  other  two  sides ;  it  therefore  lies  on  the  line  joining 
the  centre  of  either  of  the  two  sides  with  the  opposite  vertex,  and 
therefore  is  at  the  point  of  crossing  of  these  lines.  We  infer  the 
well-known  result  of  geometry  that  the  three  lines  joining  the 
vertices  of  a  triangle  with  the  middle  points  of  opposite  sides  meet 
in  a  point.  If  Z>  be  the  point  of  bisection  of  the  side  BC^  which 
is  opposite  A^  the  reader  will  see  that  the  centroid  of  the  plate  is  on 
AD  at  0,  where  DO  =  \DA. 

Again,  consider  a  tetrahedron,  that  is  a  four-sided  solid  having 
each  side  a  triangle.  This  may  be  divided  up  into  groups  of  particles 
forming  thin  plates  parallel  to  one  of  the  faces,  the  centroid  of  each 
can  be  found  as  in  the  last  example,  and  the  series  of  plates  can  be 
replaced  by  particles  at  their  centroids,  as  already  described.  These 
lie  in  the  line  joining  the  centroid  of  the  base  with  the  vertex; 
hence  the  centroid  of  the  tetrahedron  lies  on  this  line.  In  the  same 
way  it  can  be  shown  that  the  centroid  lies  on  the  line  joining  the 
centroid  of  either  of  the  other  sides  with  the  opposite  vertex ;  hence 
it  lies  where  those  two  lines  intersect.  We  can  infer  the  other  well- 
known  result  of  geometry  that  the  lines  joining  the  centroids  of  the 
faces  of  a  tetrahedron  to  the  opposite  vertices  meet  in  a  point :  that 
point  is  the  centroid  of  the  tretrahedron. 

The  reader  may  prove  that  this  point  is  at  a  distance  from  any 
vertex  of  the  tetrahedron  of  three  quarters  of  the  length  of  the  line 
joining  the  vertex  with  the  centroid  of  the  opposite  face.  This  is 
easily  done  by  the  properties  of  similar  triangles. 

Again,  in  determining  the  centroid,  say  of  a  uniform  hemi- 
spherical shell,  we  may  divide  the  shell  up  into  a  series  of  circular 
lings  all  parallel  to  the  circular  base  of  the  hemisphere.  The  centroid 
of  each  ring  will  be  at  its  centre,  and  the  shell  can  thus  be  replaced 
by  a  series  of  particles  of  masses  equal  to  those  of  the  corresponding 
rings,  distributed  along  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  circular 
base  with  the  middle  point  of  the  curved  surface.  This  calculation 
can  be  carried  out  completely  by  the  aid  of  the  integral  calculus,  and 
it  would  be  found  that  the  centroid  is  at  the  middle  point  of  this  line. 
This  result  might  be  arrived  at  without  calculation  from  the  known 
fact  that  the  curved  surface  of  the  portion  of  a  sphere  intercepted 
between  two  parallel  planes  is  precisely  equal  to  tbe  portion,  inter- 
cepted between  those  two  planes,  of  the  curved  surface  of  a  cylinder 
circumscribed  to  the  sphere,  with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
planes. 

Again,  the  centroid  of  a  hemisphere  of  uniform  density  might  be 
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found  by  dividing  it  into  a  seriee  of  thin  circular  plates  all  paraUel  to 
the  plane  base  of  the  hemisphere ;  thus  the  sphere  would  be  replaced 
by  a  series  of  particles  as  in  the  last  case,  and  the  centroid  would  be 
found  by  calculation  to  be  at  a  point  on  the  line  joining  the  centre 
of  the  circular  base  at  a  distance  of  three-eighths  of  the  radius  from 
that  point. 

150.  Method  by  Integration. — The  determination  of  centres  of 
inertia  is  to  be  carried  out,  except  in  a  few  easy  and  obvious  particular 
cases,  by  the  methods  of  the  integral  calculus.  A  body  of  continuous- 
mass  and  known  distribution  of  matter  is  divided  up  in  imagination 
into  a  large  number  of  parts  or  elements,  so  small  that  every  point  of 
each  may  be  supposed  to  be  at  the  same  distance  from  a  chosen 
plane  of  reference,  and  that  the  element  may  be  supposed  through- 
out  of  uniform  density  equal  to  the  density  at  any  interior  point  of 
it.  Then  if  c^t?  be  the  volume  of  one  of  these  elements  of  the 
system,  p  its  density,  and  x  its  distance  from  a  plane  of  reference^ 
we  have 


fpxdxs 
^=   /= » 

JpdTS 


(12) 


Fig.  90. 


where  the  numerator  stands  for  the  sum  taken  for  the  body,  or 

system  of  bodies,  of  the  products  of  the  form  pxdzs  (that  is  the  masB 

pdTS  of  the  element  multiplied  by  a;,  the 

distance  of  the  element  from  the  plane  of 

reference),  and  the  denominator  stands  for 

the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  form  pdVS, 

that    is    the    total  mass  of   the   body  or 

system. 

151.  Theorems  of  Pappus. — The  follow- 
ing theorems  enable  the  centre  of  inertia 
to  be  found  with  great  ease  for  a  large 
number  of  commonly  occurring  cases. 

A  uniform  linear  distribution  of  matter 
in  one  plane,  that  is  a  distribution  along 
a  curve  in  which  the  amount  of  matter  per 
unit  length  of  the  curve  is  the  same  at 
every  point,  is  turned  through  any  angle 
about  an  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  curve. 
The  area  of  the  surface  of  revolution  traced 
out  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  curve  multi- 
plied by  the  length  of  the  path  described  by  the  centre  of  inertia  of 
the  linear  distribution.  This  may  be  proved  in  the  following 
manner.  Let  the  curve  be  divided  into  successive  short  elements 
Ap  <&,,  ...,  and  let  these  be  replaced  by  particles  m^,  »w,,  m,,  ...  of 
masses  equal  to  the  masses  in  the  elements  da^,  ds^y  ds^,  ...  at  their 
centres.  Let  a;,,  a;,,  a;,,  ...  be  the  distances  of  these  particles  from  the 
axis  A  By  say  as  shown    in  Fig.    90,   then  the  centre  of   inertia 
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gC  these  particles,  which  is  also  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  curve,  is 
at  a  distance  x  from  the  axis  given  by 

i=fe).  (18) 

Let  the  curve  be  turned  through  an  angle  6  about  the  axis  AB ;  the 
arc  described  by  m^  is  x^B  and  so  on,  while  that  described  by  the 
centre  of  inertia  is  xd.     But  by  (69) 

But  if  0*  be  the  mass  per  unit  of  length  in  the  curve  we  have 
tTij^o-e^ffj,  m^  =  (rd8^y  ...  &c.,  and  so  ^m  =  (r$,  where  a  is  the  length  of 
the  curve,  and  ^mxO  =  (r^xdd8.     Hence  the  equation  is 

8xe  =  ^(xed8)y  (14 

but  xdds  is  the  length  of  the  path  xd  described  by  a  particle  multi- 
plied into  the  distance  along  the  curve  between  the  particle  and  the 
next,  that  is  the  area  of  the  zone  of  the  surface  of  revolution  between 
the  two  paths.  The  sum  of  these  on  the  right  of  (14)  is  the  area  of 
the  surface,  and  the  expression  on  the  left  is  the  length  of  the  curve 
a  multiplied  into  the  length  xd  of  the  path  described  by  the  centre 
of  inertia. 

To  this  there  is  a  companion  theorem  which  the  reader  can  easily 
prove  in  a  similar  manner.  If  an  area  be  enclosed  by  a  plane  curve, 
the  volume  of  the  solid  swept  out  by  the  rotation  of  this  area 
through  any  angle,  about  any  axis  in  its  own  plane,  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  revolved  area  by  the  length  of  the  path  described  by 
the  centroid  of  the  area  regarded  as  a  uniform  laminar  distribution 
of  matter,  that  is  as  a  thin  plate  having  everywhere  the  same  amount 
of  niatter  per  unit  of  area. 

These  are  known  as  the  theorems  of  Pappus  of  Alexandria, 
a  Greek  geometer  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
oentury  of  our  era.  They  are  also  sometimes  attributed  to  Paul 
Guldin,  a  French  mathematician  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

152.  Examples  of  the  Theorems  of  Pappus. — As  an  example  of 
the  use  of  these  theorems  we  may  find  the  centroid  of  an  arc  AB  oi 
a  circle  uniformly  loaded  with  matter,  and  subtending  an  angle  a  at 
the  centre  0,  as  in  Fig.  91. 

It  is  clear  from  symmetry  that  the  centre  of  inertia  lies  on  the 
line  joining  0  with  the  middle  point  C  of  the  arc.  Let  the  arc  be 
turned  through  a  complete  revolution  about  an  axis  in  the  plane 
of  the  arc  at  right  angles  to  OC  ;  it  sweeps  out  a  zone  of  a  spherical 
surface  of  radius  r.  Then  if  /  be  the  centroid,  and  01  be  denoted 
by  x^  2wx  is  the  length  of  the  path  described  by  /.  If  r  be  the 
radius  the  length  of  the  arc  is  ra,  and  the  area  swept  out  is  ra  x  2vx. 
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the  area  oi  the  zone  of  the  spherical  surface  is  equal  to  the 
th  of  the  chord  AB  multiplied  into  2irr,  that  is  2rsin^a  x  2«t. 
ice  equating  these  two  values  we  obtain 


2r  .  a 
a;=  —sin-. 

a       2 


(15) 


ie  arc  be  a  complete  semi-circle  we  have 


2r 

IT 


(16) 


Igain,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  position  of  the  centre 
aertia  of  a  thin  uniform  lamina  in  the  form  of  a  segment  ACB 


Fio.  91. 


Fio.  92. 


circle  (Fig.  92),  the  circular  boundary  of  which  subtends  an  angle 
b  the  centre  0.  Let  the  segment  be  revolved  through  a  com- 
etum  about  an  axis  through  the  centre  parallel  to  the  chord 
The  centre  of  inertia  is  at  some  point  /  on  the  line  OC  which 
cts  the  segment.  The  path  described  by  /  is  2ira;.  The  area 
he  segment  is  j^ar*- Jr*sina.  Hence  the  volume  swept  out  is 
ax-irr*a;sina.  But  this  volume  is  the  volume  swept  out  by 
sector  OACB  minus  the  volume  swept  out  by  the  triangle  OAB, 
b  is  ^irr'sin^a(l  -  cos^  Ja).     Hence  we  have 


_^     sin'^a 


x^ir 


a  —  sma 


(17) 


he  segment  be  the  complete  semi-circle  we  have  a  =  ir,  and 


^4r 
3ir 


(18) 


153.  Total  Momentum  of  System  of  Particles. — Returning  to 
Ettion  (8),  let  us  denote  by  x^^  x,,  ...  the  velocities  of  the  particles 
«,,  ...  parallel  to  the  axis  of  «,  by  y^  y„  ...  their  velocities 
kllel  to  tiie  axis  of  y,  and  by  ip  i^,, . . .  their  velocities  parallel  to  the 

I 
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axis  of  z  ;  then  it  follows  from  these  equations  that  the  components 
Xy  y,  I  of  the  velocity  of  the  oentroid  are  given  by 

*=a;^'  y^-^'  ~*°^-  ^^^> 

To  prove  this  consider  a  specimen  particle  of  mass  m  and 
distance  x  from  the  plane  of  reference.  In  a  small  interval  of 
time  r  this  distance  will  have  changed  to  a;  +  a;r,  and  x  will  have 
changed  to  x  +  xr.  Thus  by  the  equations  for  the  position  of  the 
centroid  we  have 

_  .  J.       2m(a;  +  a;r) 

''^'^ — ^^r- 

Subtracting  from  this  the  equation  x  =  Hfiuc/lSm  we  get  i=  Imx/^my 
and  so  on  for  the  others. 

By  throwing  the  equations  thus  found  into  the  form 

iBSm  =  Smib,   ylJm  =  2my,    2S??i  =  2m«,  (20) 

we  see  that  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  system  of  particles  in  any 
direction  is  equal  to  the  momentum  which  the  system  would  have  iSp 
it  were  collected  into  a  single  particle  at  the  centroid,  and  moved 
with  the  velocity  of  the  centroid.  Further,  it  follows  that  whatever 
the  motions  of  the  separate  particles  may  be,  if  the  sum  of  their 
momenta  is  zero  in  every  direction  the  centroid  is  at  rest. 

154.  Bate  of  Change  of  Momentum  of  System  of  Particles. — In 
precisely  the  same  way  we  obtain,  denoting  the  accelerations  of  the 
particles  parallel  to  x^y,  z  by  the  symbols  Xj,  ic^,  . . .,  y,,  y„  . . .,  ip  sj,,  . . ., 
and  the  components  of  acceleration  of  the  centroid  by  x,  y,  e,  the 
equations 


x  = 


2m'    *^      2m  2m 

or  as  we  may  write  them 

xIiTn  =  I,mx,    p:&m  =  I,my,    i2m  =  2m«.  (22) 

in  the  latter  form  these  equations  assert  that  the  sum  of  the  rates  of 
change  of  momentum  of  the  system  of  particles  in  any  direction  is 
equal  to  that  which  the  system  would  have  if  it  consisted  of  a  single 
particle  coinciding  with  the  centroid  of  the  system. 

155.  Moments  of  Directed  Quantities. — The  moment,  about  an 
axis,  of  a  directed  quantity  acting  in  a  specified  line  is  defined  as 
follows.  ThA  directed  quantity  is  resolved  at  any  point  in  its  line  of 
action  into  two  components,  one  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  another 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  in  the  plane  of  the  former  and  the 
quantity  itself.  Thus  let  AB,  Fig.  93,  be  the  axis  and  P  the  directed 
quantity,  and  make  the  resolution  at  the  point,  0,  which  is  at  the 
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P      < 


shortest  distance  from  AB,  P  is  re^olvod  at  0  into  Q  parallel  to  AB^ 
and  i?  perpendicular  to  AB  and  in  the  plane  of  Q  and  Z'.  ^  is,  in 
general,  not  in  the  plane  of  AB  and  0,  Let  p  be  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  AB  and  the  line  of  action  of  B,  then  the  moment  of  P 
round  AB  is  Ep,  This  is  taken  positive  or  negative  by  an  observer 
looking  along  the  axis  from  A  towards  0,  according  as  B  seems  to 
turn  the  arm/>  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  or  in  the  reverse  direction. 

It  may  be  represented  graphicaUy  by  a  distance 
taken  along  AB^  and  towards  or  from  the  observer 
according  as  the  moment  is  positive  or  negative. 

The  directed  quantity  may  be  anything  what- 
ever; most  frequently  it  is  a  force,  and  then  the 
definition  above  gives  the  moment  of  a  force  about 
fin  axis.  If  the  quantity  is  the  momentum  of  a 
particle,  we  have  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the 
particle  about  the  axis,  and  so  on. 

The  moment  round  F  (Fig.  83)  of  each  of  the 
components  of  the  directed  quantity  w  in  §  118, 
which  are  obtained  by  projecting  the  diagram  on 
any  plane,  is  the  moment  of  that  component  round 
an  axis  drawn  through  F  perpendicular  to  that 
plane.  It  is  there  shown  that  the  moment  of  w 
round  any  axis  whatever  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  moments  of  its  components  about  the  same 
axis.  We  shall  now  show  that  it  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  the  quantity  about  axes  of  x,  y,  z 
pastdng  through  a  point  of  the  axis,  and  exhibit  the  values  of  these 
moments. 

Let  ^,  y,  i^  be  the  components  of  the  directed  quantity,  whether 
force,  moment  of  momentum,  or  other  physical  magnitude.  If  P  be 
the  resultant  the  cosines  of  the  angles  it  makes  with  the  axes  of  a;,  y,  z 
are  JT/P,  T/P,  Z/F  respectively.  Let  the  axis  AB  pass  through  the 
origin,  and  X,  /i,  f  be  the  cosines  of  the  angles  it  makes  with  the  axes 
of  ^7  Vj  ^*  ^^  &lso  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  0  be  2,  y,  z.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  plane  can  be  drawn  through  the  axis  parallel  to  P : 
let  i//  be  the  angle  between  a  line  drawn  in  this  plane  parallel  to  P 
and  the  direction  of  the  axis.  The  length  p  of  a  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  any  point  (x,  y,  z)  on  the  line  of  P  to  this  plane  is  shown 
in  treatises  on  analytic^  geometry  to  be 

{x{7p  -  Zil)  +  y{Z\  -  Xv)  +  z{Xtx  -  7X)}/Psin  y^. 

By  the  definition  the  moment  sought  is  the  product  of  this  per- 
pendicular into  the  component  Psin\//  of  P  perpendicular  to  ^^,  that 
is  momerU  =  Fptajx\p,  and 

Fp&nyp  =  x{Yp -  Zfi)  +  y{Z\  -  Xv)  +  z{Xii  -  Y\).  (23) 

If  we  represent  this  moment  graphically  by  a  length  laid  off  as 
specified  above,  along  the  line  AB^  it  resolves  itself  into  three  com- 
ponents Zy  —  Yzy  Xz  -  Zx,  Yx  —  Xy^  along  the  axes  of  tc,  y,  «,  which 
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are  the  moments  of  P  round  these  axes.  The  reader  may  verify  that 
if  these  component  moments  be  denoted  by  iT.,  II„  H„  and  H  denote 
Ppsin^,  then  ff==J{H,'^H,'  +  H,*}. 

For  example  the  components  of  momentum  of  a  particle  are  mx, 
♦»y,  fnz,  and  the  components  iTj,  i/,,  ZT,  of  moment  of  momentum  are 
respectively 

♦^(^-y^)>    fn{xz-zx)f    fn{yx-xy). 
Now  consider  any  system  of  particles.     The  quantities 
^m{zy-yz),  2:m(a»-«a;),  "Lmiyz-xy) 

are  the  sums  of  the  moments  of  momentum  of  the  particles  of 
the  system  about  the  axes  of  x^  y,  z  respectively.  For  any  particle  m 
at  the  point  the  co-ordinates  of  which  are  x,  y,  z  has  components  of 
velocity  x,  y,  i,  and,  with  the  definition  given  above,  it  is  easy 
ix>  show  that  the  moment  of  any  quantity  round  an  axis  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  its  components  about  the  axis.  The  first 
of  these  components  by  the  definition  has  no  moment  round  the  axis 
of  a?,  the  moments  of  the  others  are  (for  axes  of  x,  y,  z  directed  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3),  -  fnyz,  and  mzy,  so  that  the  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  particle  is  m{zy  -  yz) ;  and  so  for  the  other  axes.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  time-rates  of  change  of  these  sums  are 

2m(2y  -  y«),  7,m{xz  -  isx),  'Zmijyx  -  'xy\ 

and  these  will  appear  below  in  equations  of  motion,  which  are 
of  great  importance. 

If,  as  at  §  348  above,  a;  =  J  +  «',  y  =  y  +  y, «  =  5  +  »'  so  that  x\  y\  z 
are  the  co-ordinates  of  a  particle  relatively  to  parallel  axes  through 
the  centroid,  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  about  the  axis 

s».{(«+i')(y+y )- (^+y')(« +«')}• 

But  by  the  properties  of  the  centroid  we  know  that  Sm^«  =  0, 
2myi==0,  <fec.,  so  that  this  moment  of  momentum  becomes 

l,m{zy'  -  3/V)  +  ^m(^y  -  ^i). 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  S3rstem  round  an 
axis  through  the  centroid  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  the  moment 
of  momentum  round  the  axis  of  x  of  the  whole  system  supposed 
collected  at  the  centroid,  and  moving  with  the  velocity  of  that 
point. 

Since  the  axis  of  x  may  be  taken  in  any  direction  this  is  true  of 
all  axes.  By  properly  choosing  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  the  moment 
of  momentum,  or  its  rate  of  change,  about  any  axis  can  be  calculated 
by  the  expression  just  given.  Or  if  ZTj,  JJ,,  H^  denote  the  com- 
ponents of  moment  of  momentum  about  the  axes  of  x^  y,  Zy  that 
is  Ytfniyz  -  zy),  &c.,  the  moment  of  momentum  about  an  axis  through 
the  origin  the  direction  cosines  of  which  are  /,  m,  n  is,  as  the  reader 
may  verify,  Iff^  +  miT,  +  nff^ 
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156.  Eqnatioiis  of  Motion  of  System  of  Particles.  External 
and  Internal  Forces.  Ck>nservation  of  Momentum. — Now  consider 
any  system  of  particles  whatever,  whether  or  not  forming  a  rigid 
body.  Let  the  particles  of  the  system  be  denoted  by  m^  m^  m,,  ..., 
and  their  co-ordinates  by  a;,,  yj,  z^,  a;,,  y,,  «,,  ...,  so  that  Xj,  y^,  «j, 
^r  Vr  ^r  '"  ^^^  ^^^  component  accelerations  of  the  particles.  These 
accelerations  are  due  to  the  components  of  actions  on  the  particles  in 
the  directions  of  the  axes.  Each  action  is  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
applied  to  the  particles  from  without  the  system,  and  the  forces  due 
to  the  other  particles  of  the  system.  Thus  on  the  particle  m^  in  the 
direction  of  x,  there  acts  a  force  X^  +  X\,  in  which  X,  denotes  the 
rate  of  change  of  momentum  along  x  which  the  external  action  on  m^ 
would  produce,  and  JT',  denotes  the  same  thing  for  the  internal 
action  on  m^.    Thus  we  get 

Similarly  equations  are  obtained  for  the  other  directions  and  the 
other  piurticles,  so  that  we  have 


m^x^^X^  +  X\,    ?n,yj=r,  +  ri,    w,2,  =  i^,  +  i^, 


(24) 


there  being  a  group  of  three  equations  for  each  particle.  We  shall  call 
the  forces  X„  F,,  Z^,  ...  the  external  applied  forces ,  the  forces 
X\y  F',,  i^,,  ...  the  internal  forces.  If  we  add  together  first  all  the 
x-equations,  then  all  the  y-equations,  then  all  the  z-equations 
we  obtain 

2wia  =  SX,    Smy  =  sr,    "Lnu^^Z,  (25) 

in  which  the  quantities  on  the  right  are  the  sums  of  the  external 
applied  forces  only.  The  sums  of  the  internal  forces  vanish  by  the 
thmi  law  of  motion,  since  the  **  internal  force  "  on  any  particle,  tn,  say, 
is  the  resultant  of  the  forces  exerted  on  that  particle  by  the  other 
particles  of  the  system.  Now  each  force  exerted  by  a  particle 
m,  on  iHj  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  opposite  force  exerted 
on  m,  by  yh^  and  this  comes  into  the  account  when  the  total  action 
on  m,  is  considered.  Thus  when  the  forces  are  added  as  above, 
the  sums  of  the  internal  forces  on  the  particles  vanish  identiailly. 

The  force  X^Y^  Z  \s  here  supposed  applied  to  a  particle  at  the 
point  X,  y,  «,  and  so  for  the  other  forces.  Of  course,  to  many  of  the 
particles  of  the  system  no  external  force  may  be  directly  applied ; 
for  each  of  these  X,  F,  Z  is  zero.  Again,  in  some  cases  the  force 
X,  F,  Z  may  not  be  directly  applied  to  any  particle  of  the  system 
considered,  but  applied  to  some  framework  or  link  connected  with 
the  system,  the  motion  of  which  is  to  be  found  ;  for  example  a  force 
may  be  r^arded  as  applied  at  any  point  of  a  cord  by  which  pull  is 
applied  to  the  system.  In  fact,  as  the  reader  ought  to  notice,  all  the 
theorems  given  below  as  to  the  action  of  forces  are  independent  of 
the  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  a  force  which  is  taken  as  the  point 
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at  which  the  force  is  applied.  This  result,  which  is  often  assumed 
as  the  basis  of  statics,  follows  naturally  from  the  dynamical  method 
given  by  Newton. 

By  §  168  above  we  see  that  equations  (24)  may  be  written 

^•Sm  =  2X,    J^2:m  =  2r,    iSw=Sir,  (26) 

which  state  that  the  acceleration  of  the  centroid  of  the  system  is  the 
same  as  that  which  a  particle  of  mass  llm,  equal  to  the  total  mass  of 
the  system,  would  have  if  it  were  acted  on  by  the  external  forces 
applied  to  it  without  change  of  magnitude  or  direction. 

Thus  the  internal  forces  have  no  effect  whatever  in  altering  the 
momentum  of  a  system  of  particles.  If  the  external  forces  be  zero 
for  any  direction,  the  momentum  of  the  system  in  that  direction  does 
not  change. 

157.  Equations  of  Moments. — ^Now  multiply  the  first  adequation 
of  (24)  by  yj,  the  second  x-equation  by  y,,  ...,  and  add  the  resulting 
equations  together;    then  multiply  the  y-equations  by  x^,  x,,  ... 
respectively,  and  add  the  resulting  equations ;  finally,  subtract  the 
first  sum  from  the  second.     We  thus  get 

S?ii(ya;-a^)  =  2{(r+r>-(X  +  Z>}. 

Treating  in  the  same  way  the  remaining  equations  we  obtain  two 
other  equations  of  the  same  form.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  for  the 
same  reason  as  stated  above  we  must  have  identically  ^Y*x  =  0, 
^X'x  =  0,  and  so  on.     Hence  the  equations  obtained  finally  are 


^m(xz  -  sx)  =  S(Jr«  -  Zx) 
^m{yx  -  icy)  =  2(ric  -  Xy). 


(27) 


The  quantities  on  the  right  of  (27)  are,  by  §  155,  the  moments  of 
the  external  applied  forces  round  the  axes  x,  y,  z,  which  pass  through 
the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  the  quantities  on  the  left  are  t^e 
moments  of  the  rates  of  change  of  momentum  of  the  particles  about 
the  same  axis,  or  since 

3A»-%  =  ;T,(yaJ-a:y),    ,    , 


df 


the  quantities  on  the  left  are(§  155  above)  the  rates  of  change  of  the 
moments  of  momentum  of  the  system  about  the  axes.  Thus  the 
equations  assert  that  the  rate  of  change  of  the  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  system  of  particles  (or  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  effective  forces)  about  any  axis  is  equal  to  the  sums  of 
the  moments  of  the  external  applied  forces  about  the  same  axis. 
Since  the  origin  may  be  taken  anywhere,  and  the  axis  in  any 
direction,  the  theorem  thus  holds  for  any  axis  whatever. 

158.  Equations  of  Moments.     Properties  of  the  Centroid. — By 
§  148  equations  (27)  can  be  written  in  the  form 
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3»»{(l  +  *')(y  +  y')-(i?  +  y*)(5  +  s')}  =  S{-?(y  +  y')-r(5+«')} 


.(28) 


But  since  these  equations  are  true  for  all  axes  thej  must  be  true  for 
the  axes  just  supposed  drawn  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  and  hence 
the  equations  just  written  split  into  two  sets : —  . 
(1)  The  set 

Sm{(l  +  z)y' - (^  +  yy\  =  ^Zy' -  Yz) 


(2)  The  set 


which,  since  ^myx'  =  y^mx',  and  27/20;' =  0,  ...,  may  be  written 

2m(xV - z'x')  =  2(T;s'  - Zx)  }■  (29) 

2m<yV-xy)  =  2(705' -V). 

2wi(«y  -  i/z)  =  I,(Zy  -  Yi) 

2  m(xz  -  zx)  =  ^Xz  -Zx)  }  (30) 

2m(yo:  -  iy)  =  2(75  -  Xy), 

Equations  (29)  state  that  the  sum  of  the  moments,  round  any 
axis  through  tjie  centroid  of  the  system,  of  the  rates  of  change  of 
momentum  of  the  particles  of  the  system  relatively  to  the  centroid,  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  applied  forces  round 
the  same  axes.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  accelerations  of  the 
centre  of  inertia  do  not  enter  into  the  result. 

Equations  (30)  state  that  the  sum  of  the  moments,  taken  round 
any  axis,  of  the  so-called  effective  forces  on  the  particles  of  tlxe  system  t 
supposed  transferred  to  the  centroid  without  change  of  magnitude  or 
direction,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments,  round  the  same  axis,  of 
the  external  applied  forces. 

Let  now  rg  =  Jx^  +  y^  be  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  any  particle  on  the  axis  of  z,  and  let  yfr  be  the  angle  this  per- 
pendicular makes  with  the  axis  of  x.     We  have 

o;  =  r«cos^,    y  =  r,8in^. 

Then  we  obtain  by  a  double  differentiation  with  respect  to  t  and 
reduction 

•  •  • 

yx-xy^  ^rjTg^  +  r,'^. 

If  ^,  X  he  the  angles  the  perpendiculars  from  the  particle  on  the 
axes  of  x  and  y  make  simiku'ly  with  the  axes  of  y  and  z,  and  r^ ,  r^ 
be  the  lengths  of  these  perpendiculars,  we  have 

^m{zy  -  yz)  =  2  w(2r,r^  +  r/(^) 

with  two  similar  equations. 

But  since  Yx-  Xy  =  r{Yco^-^  -  X^m'^)  =  rgRg  where  R^ia  the 
force  on  the  particle  at  right  angles  to  r^  and  to  the  axis  of  z,  and 
similarly  for  the  others,  we  see  that  equations  {21)  may  be  written 
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Sm(r^«^  +  2r>,y )  =  2  /^.r. 

That  these  results  hold  for  parallel  axes  through  the  centroid,  can 
of  course  be  deduced  from  equations  (29).  They  are  not  sufficient  to 
determine  the  motion  of  a  non-rigid  system :  it  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose  to  know  either  all  the  forces  on  each  particle,  or,  what  is 
really  the  same  thing,  the  geometrical  relations  connecting  the 
positions  of  the  particles. 

The  reader  will  notice  carefully  that  if  there  be  no  moment  of 
forces  round  an  axis  there  can  be  no  rate  of  change  of  moment  of 
momentum  about  that  axis.  This  simple  result  is  of  great  use  in 
explaining  the  behaviour  of  rotating  bodies  such  as  tops,  gyrostats,  <fec. 

159.  Equations  of  Moments  for  a  Rigid  Body.  Conservation  of 
Moment  of  Momentum. — Let  now  the  system  of  particles  be  a  rigid 
system,  and  take  axes  through  the  centroid.  Then  if  p^,  p,,  p«  be  the 
distances  of  any  particle  from  the  axes  of  x\  y\  z  througn  the  cen- 
troid, these  will  replace  r^,  r^,  r«.  But  since  the  system  is  rigid  the 
centroid  is  fixed  relatively  to  it,  so  that  pj^  p^t  Pm  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  every 
particle.  AIpo  ^,  x,  ^  and  ^,  x,  ^  must  be  the  same  for  every 
particle  at  any  given  instant.     Hence  we  obtain 

5i2mp.«  =  2A,p„    x2mp,«  =  2^yp„    v^2mp/  =  2/?^p.. 

If  the  system  be  rigid  and  turn  round  a  fixed  axis  through  the 
origin,  r  is  zero  for  every  particle,  and  the  quantities  ^,  x,  ^  are 
the  same  for  each  particle  at  any  given  instant.  Equations  (31) 
become 

^•2mr,»  =  2i?^„    A2mr/  =  2/?yry,    ^2mr^«  =  2i?^r^.         (32) 

Since  the  axis  is  fixed  its  direction  cosines  are  (§  24  above)  ^/oft, 
x/»,  ^/ir,  where  a>  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  about  the 

axis,  viz.f  Jf^'^X^'^i^^'  The  angular  accelerations  if,  x,  ^  must 
clearly  be  proportional  to  the  component  angular  velocities,  that  is 
the  direction  cosines  of  the  axis  are  also  ip/to,  x/ca,  yjt/ci.  From  this 
we  could  show  that  the  rate  of  change  of  the  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  system  about  the  axis  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
the  external  applied  forces  about  the  axis ;  but  the  same  result  is 
obtained  at  once  by  taking  the  axis  as  coincident  with  that  of  x,  say. 
Then  X,  y,  x  y  ^^  zero,  and  we  have  the  single  equation 

^2mr2  =  2i?r,  (38) 

in  which  the  suffixes  are  dropped  as  no  longer  necessary. 

The  conclusions  more  than  once  referred  to  above,  that  the  internal 
forces  of  the  system  have  no  effect  in  changing  the  momentum  of  the 
system  in  any  direction,  or  its  moment  of  momentum  about  any  axis^ 
should  be  most  carefully  noticed.  Thus  the  total  momentum  in  any 
direction  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  remains  unchanged  by  their 
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mutual  actions,  as  does  also  the  total  moment  of  momentum  round 
any  axis.  These  can  only  be  changed  by  the  actions  of  bodies  out- 
side the  system. 

Again,  if  any  of  the  bodies  of  the  system  increase  or  diminish  in 
bulk  under  internal  forces  only  (it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  they 
are  all  contracting,  and  that  tibose  that  are  not  gaseous  are  also 
oooLing),  their  period  of  rotation  will  in  the  former  case  increase,  in 
the  latter  diminish,  inasmuch  as  their  moments  of  momentum  about 
their  axes  of  rotation  must  remain  constant.  Thus  the  cooling  of 
the  earth  and  its  consequent  contraction  must  tend  to  diminish  the 
length  of  the  day. 

160.  Moment  of  Momentum  as  Bate  of  Description  of  Area. 
Axis  of  MaTimmn  Moment  of  Momentum. — The  moment  of  momen- 
tum of  a  S3rstem  round  any  axis  through  the  origin  may  be  repre- 
sented in  the  following  manner  as  a  sum  of  rates  of  description  of 
area.  Let  a  plane  through  the  origin  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
be  taken.  Then  let  a  particle  of  the  system  in  an  element  of  time 
dt  describe  an  element  of  path  idi,  and  let  this  elementary  displace- 
ment be  projected  on  the  plane  referred  to,  and  its  extremities  joined 
to  the  origin.  These  joining  lines  are  of  very  approximately  the 
same  leng^,  p  say.     The  area  included  between  the  lines  and  the 

projection  of  the  element  of  path  is  ^p^Odtf  where  0  is  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  particle  round  the  axis,  and,  if  m  is  the  mass  of  the 

particle,  ^mp^6  is  clearly  the  moment  of  momentimi  of  the  particle 
about  the  axis.  The  total  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  about 

the  axis  is  therefore  ^2mp^6,  that  is  it  is  half  the  sum  of  the  rates 
of  description  of  the  areas  thus  taken  on  the  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  axis. 

Now  take  this  sum  of  rates  round  each  of  the  rectangular  axes 
of  a?,  y,  «  tiirough  the  origin,  and  denote  the  sums  obtained  by 
-ffj,  ff^  Hy  Then  these  resolved  in  the  usual  way  give  a  resultant 
H  about  an  axis  making  with  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  angles  the 
direction  cosines  of  which  are  HJff,  SJH,  HJH.  From  the  fact, 
as  shown  above,  §  118,  that  areas  may  be  represented  by  steps,  it 
follows  that  H  is  the  sum  of  rates  obtained  directly  for  the  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  thus  defined.  The  reader  may,  however, 
supply  a  separate  analytical  proof  (see  §  155). 

The  sum  of  the  projections  of  these  rates  on  any  plane,  the 
direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  which  are  I,  m,  n,  is  IH^  4-  mll^  4-  nH^ 
or  HiXi^^j  if  ^  be  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  H  and  the 
line  /,  m,  n.  Thus  H  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  sum  of  areas 
described  per  unit  of  time,  that  is  of  the  moment  of  momentum. 

161.  Conservation  of  Moment  of  Momentum.  Invariable  Plane. 
Invariable  Line. — Let  now  the  system  be  self-contained,  that  is  sub- 
ject to  no  external  forces.  The  forces  are  then  only  actions  and  re- 
actions between  the  particles,  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the 
forces  between  parts  of  the  system  is  zero  for  every  axis.  The 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  syf  tem  about  any  axis  therefore  remains 
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miaJtered,  and  H,  the  maximum  moment  for  the  origin  (which  may 
be  any  point),  is  constant  both  in  magnitude  and  direction.  The 
plane  through  the  origin  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  H  is  called  the 
inva/riahle  plane  at  the  origin.  It  remains  throughout  all  changes  of 
the  configuration  of  the  system  unaltered  in  position.  The  invaria- 
bility of  H  has  been  called  by  writers  on  physical  astronomy  the 
canservcUion  qfcMreaa. 

The  line  through  0  at  right  angles  to  the  invariable  plane  is 
•called  the  invariable  line  at  0, 

162.  InTariable  Plane  for  Different  Points. — The  invariable  plane 
is  not  the  same  for  different  points  of  space.  To  find  it  for  any  point 
taken  as  origin,  let  I,  m,  n  he  the  direction  cosines  of  idt  for  the 
representative  particle.  We  shall  put  m'  for  the  mass  of  this  par- 
ticle to  prevent  confusion  with  the  direction  cosine  m.  Its  projection 
on  any  plane  is  icUsm\p,  if  i//  be  the  angle  between  the  line  Z,  m,  n, 
and  the  normal  to  the  plane.  Now  let  p  be  the  length  of  the  conunon 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  ff  and  the  line  of  s;  the  product 

jpisin\l/dt  is  r^Odt,  But  if  x^y,  zhe  the  co-ordinates  of  the  particle 
describing  idt,  and  X,  ft,  p  be  the  cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  invari- 
able plane,  p  is  the  length  of  the  common  perpendicular  between  the 
line  2,  m,  n  passing  through  a;,  y,  z^  and  the  b'ne  X,  ft,  v  passing 
through  the  origin.     The  length  of  this  line  is  easily  found  to  be 

{x{mv  -  nil)  +  y(nX  -  Iv)  H-  z{lyL  -  mX)}/sin^. 
Hence  (since  H  =  x^  im  =  y,  in  =  z) 

pismylt  =  x{yv  —  Hifi)  +  y{z\  -  xp)  +  z(xfi  -  y  X). 

Now  let  X  «=  1,  ^  s=  y  8s  0,  then  we  obtain 

S(m'/>^8in^)  =  H^  =  ^m\yz  -  zy) ; 

and  similarly  ff^  =  I,m'{zx-xz)f  n^  =  7mfi\xy-yx\  expressions  al- 
ready obtained  in  §  155. 

Again  if  for  X,  ft,  p  be  put  HJE^  ^^tl^i  ^J^  where  H  is  the  re- 
■sultant  of  H^^  J?,,  27,,  that  is  if  the  axis  be  taken  through  the  origin 
in  the  direction  of  this  resultant,  we  get  for  2(m';E7^sini//)  the  value  H^ 
which  verifies  that  the  sum  of  the  projections  of  areas  on  the  plane 
through  the  origin  at  right  angles  to  the  line  (JETj,  i7„  H^jH  is  the 
resultant  of  the  components  specified. 

If  for  a;,  y,  2;  be  put  x  +  oj',  y  +  y ,  i  +  z\  S  m(yz  -  zy)  or  H^  becomes 
2,m{y%  -  zy)  +  '2tm{yz  -  zy),  and  so  for  the  other  components  iZ,,  J5,, 
that  is  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  about  the  axis  at  the 
origin  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  whole  mass  sup- 
posed collected  at  the  centroid,  together  with  the  moment  of 
momentimi  of  the  system  about  a  parallel  axis  through  the  centroid, 
a  result  also  already  obtained  above. 

For  diffeient  positions  of  the  origin  the  values  of  x^  y\  z'  and 
their  rates  of  variation  will  be  diSerent,  and  so  the  values  of 
^Tp  H^y  ZT,  will  also  be  different.  Thus  by  changing  the  origin  to 
the  point  whose  co-ordinates  relatively  to  the  former  origin  are/,^,  A 
we  alter  H^  to  S{wi(y  -y)«  -  {z  -'/)y],  which  is  the  former  value  of 
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H^  tminus  the  value  of  H^  for  an  axis  at  the  former  origin  and  a  particle 
of  mass  2m  at/,  ^,  A  moving  with  velocity  x,  y,  z.  The  direction  of 
the  invariable  plane  thus  varies  from  point  to  point,  as  does  also  the 
value  of  H. 

It  is  evident  that  if  x\  y\  z  be  proportional  to  x,  y,  i,  that  is  if 
the  point  lie  on  the  line  described  by  the  centroid  of  the  system 
(supposed  self-contained,  so  that  the  centroid  moves  along  a  straight 
line  with  uniform  speed),  the  invariable  plane  is  parallel  to  the 
invariable  plane  for  the  centroid,  and  that  for  all  points  on  a  straight 
line  passing  through  any  fixed  point  /,  ^,  A  the  directions  of  the 
invariable  plane  will  be  the  same  provided  05-/,  y-g^  z-h  be 
proportional  to  x,  y,  i,  that  is  if  the  line  be  parallel  to  the  path  of 
the  centroid. 

163.  Invariable  Plane  of  the  Solar  System. — If  we  suppose  the 
solar  system  to  be  self-contained,  that  is  if  we  regard  the  attractions 
of  the  fixed  stars  on  the  sun  and  the  planets  to  be  negligible,  the 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  resultant  moment  of  momentum 
will  be  invariable  in  direction.  The  position  of  the  invariable  plane 
through  the  centroid  of  the  system  will  not  sustain  any  change  of 
position  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  actions  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  system. 

The  position  of  this  invariable  plane  cannot  be  fully  determined 
owing  to  want  of  knowledge  of  the  data  necessary  for  the  calculation 
of  the  moments  of  momentum  of  the  bodies  composing  the  solar 
system.  But  if  the  various  bodies  be  regarded  as  particles  coinciding 
with  the  centroids,  and  the  orbital  motions  only  are  taken  into 
account,  the  moment  of  momentum  can  be  approximately  estimated. 
If  the  bodies  were  spherical,  and  each  were  of  density  symmetrical 
about  the  centre,  their  motions  of  rotation  would  not  be  altered  by 
the  forces  of  attraction,  since,  as  will  be  shown  under  AUrousUon^ 
each  body  would  attract  and  be  attracted  as  if  its  whole  mass  were 
collected  at  its  centroid.  The  rotational  motions  would  thus  through- 
out all  changes  of  configuration  contribute  a  constant  part  of  the 
moment  of  momentum.  Thus  an  invariable  plane  could  be  found 
for  the  remainder,  and  this  has  been  called  the  (Mtronomioal  in- 
variable plane.  The  maximum  moment  of  momentum  is  obtained 
by  projecting  the  orbits  of  the  planets  upon  the  plane,  multiplying 
the  mass  of  each  planet  by  'half  the  area  which  its  radius- vector 
describes  in  unit  of  time  on  the  projected  orbit,  and  adding  all  the 
products  together. 

Laplace  has  calculated  the  position  of  this  plane  for  two  epochs, 
1750  and  1950,  two  hundred  years  apart,  and  has  given*  the  following 
values  for  its  incUnation  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  longitude 
of  the  ascending  node  in  1750, 1^7689, 114°-3979  ;  in  1950,  l°-7689, 
114°-3934.  This  result  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  94,  which  shows  tho 
two  planes  (EE  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  //  the  invariable  plane) 
with  some  exaggeration  of  the  angle,  1°*7689,  between  them.  The 
line  iry  (supposed  here  to  pass  through  the  sun  at  S)  in  which  the 

*  Meamque  (Ulette,  t,  iiu  p.  163. 
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two  intersect  is  called  the  line  of  nodes.  If  a  planet  were  to  move 
in  an  orbit  in  the  invariable  plane,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
planets  move  round  the  sun,  it  would  pass  from  the  "  lower "  or 
southern  side  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  side  JV  of  the 
diagram,  and  from  the  northern  side  on  the  side  N\  The  former  ia 
therefore  called  the  ascending  nods,  the  latter  the  descending  node. 
The  angle  between  a  line  drawn  from  S  to  the  first  point  of  Aries 
denoted  by  <r,  and  the  line  S^,  that  is  the  angle  <rSN  is  the  longi- 


tude of  the  ascending  node,  and  according  to  Laplace's  statement  is 
about  114*^*4.  This  is  only  one  of  several  extremely  important 
results  established  by  Laplace  and  Lagrange  regarding  the  stability 
of  the  solar  system.  For  these  the  reader  must  refer  to  works  on 
Physical  Astronomy,  for  example  Tisserand  s  Meoaniqtie  Celeste. 

164.  Moment  of  Inertia. — The  quantities  I^nvr^^,  Swir^*,  'Zmr^y 
and  2mp^^  Swipy*,  I,mpg^j  on  the  left  in  equations  (32)  and  (83), 
are  what  are  called  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  system  about  the 
axes  specified.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  here  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  a  system  of  particles  in  some  little  detail.  Let,  then, 
wij,  «i,,  TWj, ...  be  the  masses  of  the  particles,  r,,  r,,  r^  ...  their  distances 
from  the  axis,  then  the  sum  ni^r^^  +  wi,r,*^  +  . . .,  or  as  it  may  be  written 
shortly,  Smr^,  is  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  about  the 
given  axis.  This  quantity  is  of  great  importance  in  the  discussion 
of  rotational  motion  of  bodies. 

165.  Moment  of  Inertia  of  any  System.  Property  of  the  Centroid. 
Radius  of  Gyration. — The  following  theorem  is  of  continual  use. 
Che  moment  of  inertia  of  a  system  of  particles  about  any  axis  is 
equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  about  a  parallel  axis 
through  its  centre  of  inertia,  pltis  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the 
given  axis  of  a  single  particle  of  mass  equal  to  the  total  mass  of  the 
system,  and  placed  at  the  centre  of  inertia.  To  prove  this,  let  r 
(Fig.  95)  be  the  distance  of  a  particle  m  from  the  given  axis,  h  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  inertia  from  the  axis,  and  r  the  distance 
of  the  particle  from  a  parallel  axis  through  the  centre  of  inertia* 
Thus  let  F  be  the  position  of  the  particle  supposed  in  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  A  the  projection  of  the  axis  on  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and 
G  the  projection  of  the  centre  of  inertia  on  the  same  plane.     Then 
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AP  is  r,  AG  is  A,  and  GP  is  r\  If  6  be  the  angle  between  AG 
produced  and  GP^  we  have  by  trigonometrj 

r»  =  A»  +  r'«  +  2Arco8a 

But  r'ea&B  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  a  plane 
through  the  centre  of  inertia  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
AG.     Let  it  be  denoted  by  a;,  then  r*  =  A'  +  r*  +  2Ajp,        yiq.  95. 
and  therefore 

wir*  =  wiA'  +  mr^  +  2Amx. 

Forming  this  equation  for  each  of  the  particles  and 
adding,  we  obtain  for  the  system 

2mr*  =  A'Sm  +  2mr'»  +  2A2ww:. 

But  "Zmx  is  the  sum  of  the  product  of  each  mass  into   ^ 
its  distance  from  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre 
of  inertia,  and  must  therefore  be  zero ;  hence  we  have 
the  result 

2mr«  =  A«2m  +  2mr  ^  (34) 

which  is  the  theorem  stated  above. 

Let  M  denote  2  m,  the  mass  of  the  system,  then  it  is  possible  to 
find  a  quantity  k  such  that  Mlc^  =  2mr '.     Hence  we  obtain 

2mr*  =  J/<A«  +  it2),  (35) 

which  also  expresses  the  theorem.  The  quantity  k  is  called  the 
radius  of  gyration  of  the  system  about  the  parallel  axis  through  the 
centre  of  inertia. 

166.  Szamples  of  Moment  of  Inertia. — The  use  of  the  moment 
of  inertia  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  moment  of  momentum  of 
a  system  turning  as  a  rigid  body  about  an  axis,  with  angular 
velocity  m,  is  equal  to  the  product  «27iir^,  that  is  to  the  angular 
velocity  multiplied  by  the  moment  of  inertia.  To  prove  this  observe 
that  the  moment  of  momentum  of  a  system  of  particles  turning 
about  an  axis  is  equal  to  2  mrv,  where  v  is  the  linear  velocity  of  the 
particle  of  mass  m,  whose  distance  from  the  axis  is  r.  But  since  the 
particles  of  the  system  have  a  conunon  angular  velocity  »,  v^^r, 
«uid  so 

2wrr  =  «2mr*.  (36) 

The  kinetic  energy  of  a  system  of  particles  is  the  sum  of  the 
values  of  ^v*  for  all  the  particles  of  the  system,  where  m  is  the  mass 
of  a  particle  and  v  its  velocity  with  respect  to  the  chosen  system  of 
reference.  In  the  case  of  a  rigid  system  rotating  about  a  fixed  axis 
v>  s  mh^  where  m  is  the  velocity  common  to  all  the  particles  of  the 
system.     Thus,  since  the  distances  r  are  constant,  we  have 

|2mt?»  =  J«*2mr».  (37) 

Kinetic  energy  will  be  more  fully  discussed  below. 
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The  calculation  of  the  moment  of  inertia  for  difiEerent  bodies- 
can  in  general  be  carried  out  only  by  the  methods  of  the  integral 
calculus.  The  following  rule  sufSces  for  a  large  number  of  practical 
cases. 

The  moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  A  of  symmetry  through  the 
centroid,  of  a  body  of  uniform  density  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular 
prism,  an  elliptic  plate,  or  an  ellipsoid,  is  equal  to  the  mass  of  the 
body  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  semi-axes  perpen- 
dicular to  A,  and  divided  by  8,  4,  or  5  according  to  the  form  of  the 
body. 

For  example,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  bar  of  rectangular  sec- 
tion of  length  ^/,  and  breadth  2a,  about  an  axis  through  the  centre 
of  inertia  at  right  angles  to  the  faces  of  these  dimensions,  is 

Mk^  =  ^M{1^  +  a').  (38> 

In  the  case  of  a  uniform  elliptic  plate,  about  an  axis  through  the 
centre  of  the  plate  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  of  semi-a«xes  of  lengths- 
a  and  b, 

Mk'  =  iM{a'  +  b%  (39> 

If  the  moment  of  inertia  be  about  an  axis  in  the  plane  of  the 
disk  coinciding  say  with  the  semi -axes  of  length  b,  we  have 

Mk^  =  {Ma\  (40) 

In  the  case  of  an  ellipsoid  of  uniform  density  about  an  axis  coin- 
ciding with  one  of  the  three  principal  axes 

Mk^  =  iM(a^  +  b'),  (41) 

where  a,  b  are  the  lengths  of  the  semi-axes  at  right  angles  to  that 
about  which  the  moment  of  inertia  is  taken. 

For  a  sphere,  which  of  course  is  a  particular  case  of  the  ellipsoid 
with  all  the  axes  equal, 

Mk^  =  ^Ma^,  (42) 

where  a  is  the  radius. 

167.  Poinsot's  Momental  Ellipsoid. — Let  the  direction  cosines  of 
an  axis  through  the  origin  0  (Fig.  96)  be  a,  /3,  y,  and  consider  the 
moment  of  inertia  round  this  axis  of  a  particle  of  mass  m  at  the 
point  F,  the  co-ordinates  of  which  are  a;,  y,  z.  The  square  of  the 
distance  OP  is  a^  +  y^  +  z^,  and  the  projection  OM  of  this  distance  on 
the  axis  is  ax-^  (iy-\-yz.  The  square  of  the  distance  PM  oi  the 
particle  from  the  axis  is  therefore  a:^  +  y^  +  c*-(aa;-|-/3y +  y«)'. 
Hence  the  moment  of  inertia  of  any  system  of  particles  about  the 
axis  is 
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this,  and  remembering  that  a'  +  /B*  +  y*  =  1,  we  write  it 

-  2Pyltmyz  -  2yal,mzx  -  2a/32ma^. 

Now  if  ^  =  2w(y«  +  «»),  5  =  Sm(«2  +  x»),  (7  =  2m(«»  +  y«),  D=^'Lmyz^ 
E  =  2fiix:a?9  ^=  2fna;y,  this  expression  becomes 

Aa^  +  5/3«  +  Cy*  -  2Z)/3y  -  2^ya  -  2/^0/3. 

It  is  clear  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  about  the 
axis  of  a;  is  ^,  about  the  axis  of  y  is  J?,  about  the  axis  of  «  is  ^ 

Fig.  96. 


The  quantities  2>,  E^  F  are  called  products  of  inertia  about  the  axcA 
cixyy,  z  respectively. 

Now  a  surface  of  the  second  degree,  or  qttadric  surface  as  it  is 
called,  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  on  the  surface  of  which  are  $,  rf,  (y 
may  have  the  equation 

Ai^  +  Bfj^  +  Cf2  -  2Z)i;f  -  2EC$  -  2F$Ti  =  k^,  (43> 

where  ife  is  a  constant.  If  p'  =  f  ^  + 1;'  +  C^,  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  origin  of  a  point  f ,  i;,  (  on  the  surface,  and  a,  /3,  y  be  the 
direction  cosines  of  p,  then,  since  a  =  f /p,  ft  =  rj/p,  y  =  f/p,  the  equation 
of  the  surface  may  be  written 

Aa'  +  Bft^  +  Cy»  -  2Z)/3y  -  2^ya  -  2Faft  =  -j.  (14 ) 

Hence,  by  the  expression  found  above,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
system  of  particles  about  any  axis  through  the  origin  in  the  direction 
a,  /3,  y  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  radius-vector  of 
the  quadric  surface  (48)  drawn  in  that  direction ;  or  the  radius  of 
gyration  about  any  axis  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  radius-vector. 
Thus  the  quadric  surface  represents  graphically  by  its  radii-vectores 
the  values  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  system  about  the  axis 
thioun^h  the  origin. 
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the  value  of  the  moment  of  inertia  about  any  axis  is  clearly 
positive ;  hence  the  left  side  of  (43)  is  a  positive  quantity.  The 
surface,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  is  an  ellipsoid  fiuirounding  the 
origin,  and  may  of  course  in  particular  cases  be  a  sphere,  or  a 
prolate  or  oblate  ellipsoid  of  revolution. 

Fig.  97  represents  an  ellipsoid  of  which  OA,  OB,  OC  are  the 
principal  axes,  that  is  the  three  lines  mutually  at  right  angles  which, 
OB  is  ^own  in  §  160,  can  be  drawn  to  meet  the  aurfaoe  perpendicu- 
larly at  A,  B,  C.    Each  line  meets  the  surface  thus  in  two  points,  so 

Via.  97. 


that  there  are  the  three  pairs,  AA',  BB',  CC,  and  the  lines  aU  meet 
and  are  bisected  in  a  point  0,  which  is  therefore  called  the  centre  of 
the  surface,  Theasea  OX,  OY,  0^  to  which  the  surface  ia  referred  in 
(43)  are  any  other  three  mutually  rectangular  directions  through  0. 

168.  Principal  Axes  of  Uomental  Ellipsoid.^It  is  shown  in 
treatises  on  solid  geometry  that  the  direction  cosines  of  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  a  quadric  surface  at  the  extremities  of  a  radius-vector 
drawn  in  tbe  direction  a,  /3,  y  are,  if  the  surface  be  represented  by 
(43),  proportional  to  the  quantities 

A>x-F^-E-i,    -Fa  +  Bji-Dy,     -Ea-Dfi  +  Cy. 

If  these  values  coincide  with  a,  /I,  y  the  radius-vector  meets  the 
surface  at  right  angles.  The  conditions  necessary  and  sufficient  for 
this  are 

A<x-Ffl-Ey  =  Ka  1 

-Fa  +  B^-Dy  =  *^  \  (45) 

-Ea-D(iJt-Cy  =  r,  ] 


where  k  is  a  mnatant.      Elimination  of 

a,  /3.  y  will  give  a  cubic 

equation 

J-.,     -F,     -F 

-0 

-F,    S-.,     -D 

(«) 

-E,     -D,    C-K 
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for  the  determiimtion  of  k,  all  the  roots  of  which  can  he  shown  to 
be  real  and  positive.  Any  one  of  these  roots  used  for  k  in  (45)  will 
enable  a,  /3,  y  to  be  found,  and  thus  (unless  the  cubic  has  equal  roots) 
three  directions  are  obtained  in  which  lines  drawn  from  the  origin 
meet  the  surface  at  right  angles.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  these 
directions  are  mutually  perpendicular. 

For  let  a',  6*,  c*  be  the  roots,  supposed  all  unequal,  of  the  cubic, 
and  Qp  /3p  y^  a,,  /3,,  y,  be  the  values  of  the  direction  cosines  given 
by  any  two  of  them,  a^,  6*,  say.  Then  substitute  a*  for  k  in  (45) 
and  Qp  /3p  y^  for  a,  /3,  y,  and  multiply  the  first  equation  by  a,,  the 
second  by  /3,,  the  third  by  y,.  This  gives  three  equations  involving 
a^a^f  /3i/3,,  y,y,,  and  other  products.  In  like  manner  putting  6*  for  «c, 
a„  /3,,  y,  for  a,  /3,  y,  and  multiplying  the  equations  obtained  by 
Qp  /3p  y,  respectively,  we  get  other  three  equations.  The  sum  of  the 
last  three  subtracted  from  the  simi  of  the  first  three  gives  the  re- 
lation (6*  -  a')(aia,  + /3|/3,  +  yiy,)  =  0,  or  OjC, +  /3j/3,  +  yiy,  =  0,  that  is 
the  directions  a^,  pp  yp  a„  /3„  y,  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
Similarly  it  may  be  shown  that  each  of  the  other  two  pairs  which 
can  be  formed  from  the  three  directions  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another. 

When  there  are  equal  roots  this  discussion  fails;  indeed  the 
directions  cannot  be  determined  from  equations  (45).  If  there  are 
two  equal  roots,  (45)  give  one  determinate  direction  ;  the  other  two 
are  indeterminate.  The  solution  is,  however,  that  all  lines  at  right 
angles  to  the  determinate  direction  and  passing  through  the  origin 
meet  the  surface  at  right  angles,  that  is  the  surface  is  one  of  revo- 
lution about  the  determinate  axis.  If  all  the  roots  are  equal,  all 
lines  drawn  through  the  origin  meet  the  surface  at  right  angles,  and 
the  surface  is  a  sphere. 

Now  let  the  axis  of  $  coincide  with  the  direction  of  which  the 
cosines  ap  /3p  y^  are  given  by  substitution  of  a*  for  k  in  (45).  On 
this  supposition  ai  =  I, /3,  =  0,  y,  =  0.  Then  (45)  give  A  =  a,^  F=0, 
E^O,     The  equation  of  the  surface  then  becomes 

If  also  the  axis  of  i;  coincide  with  the  line  a„  /B,,  y,  we  obtain 
B=ih^  and  /)  =  0.  The  remaining  axis  will  coincide  with  the  line 
a,,  /3,,  y,,  and  (45)  will  give  the  additional  result  C—i?.  Thus  the 
equation  referred  to  the  three  axes  passing  through  the  origin  and 
meeting  the  surface  normally  (the  pHncipal  a^xea,  as  they  are  called) 
has  the  simple  form 

a^^  +  b»ri^  +  <^C^  =  k^,  (47) 

where  f ,  17,  f  are  the  coK)rdinates  of  any  point  referred  to  the 
principal  axes. 

Every  plane  section  of  this  surface  is  an  ellipse  (except  those 
parallel  to  two  planes  in  certain  positions  through  the  axis  of  interme- 
diate length,  which  are  circles),  and  the  surface  is  therefore  called  an 
eUipeoid.     It  has  three  unequal  axes,  the  squares  of  the  semi-lengths 
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of  which  are  k^ja^  k^/b^,  k^/c^,  as  is  obvious  from  (47).  The  quan- 
tities a^j  h^,  c^  are  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the  principal  axes. 

The  fact  that  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  material  system  about 
axes  in  different  directions  through  any  pcint  can  be  represented 
thus  by  the  radii  of  an  ellipsoid  was  discovered  by  Poinsot,  and  the 
ellipsoid  just  discussed  is  generally  called  Poinsot' a  momenlal  ellipsoid. 

Any  diametral  section  is  called  the  momerUal  ellipse  for  that  section. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  draw  round  any  point  an  ellipsoid  the 
equation  of  which  is 

This  is  called  the  reciprocal  ellipsoid  of  the  former. 

Another  and  somewhat  more  recondite  theorem  connects  the 
reciprocal  ellipsoid  drawn  for  the  centre  of  inertia  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  principal  axes  for  any  other  point ;  but  for  this  the 
reader  is  referred  to  general  treatises  on  dynamics.  [See  Thomson 
and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy^  vol.  i.  Part  i.  §  283.] 

169.  Rigid  Body  turning  round  Fixed  Horizontal  Axis. — We 
now  consider  some  examples  of  the  principles  set  forth  above. 

(1)  A  rigid  body  is  under  the  action  of  gravity,  and  can  turn 
freely  round  a  fixed  horizontal  axis  :  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
motion. 

Taking  equations  (82),  and  supposing  that  the  axis  is  the  axis  of 
Xj  we  have  (83),  namely 

Here  0  is  the  angle  which  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  to  any 
point  of  the  body  makes  with  another  perpendicular  drawn  from  the 
same  point  of  the  axis  and  fixed  in  space.  The  acceleration  ip  is  the 
same  for  all  such  lines  drawn  from  the  axis  to  points  in  the  body. 
The  quantity  on  the  right  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  applied 
forces  round  the  axis. 

The  external  applied  forces  acting  on  the  body  are  the  forces  of 
gravity  on  the  particles  composing  the  body,  and  the  forces  applied 
to  the  body  at  the  axis.  The  latter  have  no  moment  round  the  axis^ 
and  hence  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  account  in  2i?r  of  the  forces 
of  gravity.  These  are  forces  proportional  to  the  masses  of  the 
particles,  and  act  vertically  downwards. 

If  then  <j>  be  the  angle  between  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  to  a  particle  P  of  mass  m  and  a  fixed  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  as  in  Fig.  98,  we  have  for  /?,  the  force  of  gravity  on  m,  the 
value  mg.  The  moment  Rr  is  thus  mffrsimp,  and  2/?r  is  27n^r«in0. 
But  r  sin  0  is  the  distance  y,  say,  of  P  from  a  vertical  plane  containing 
the  axis,  and  therefore  2mrsin^  =  ^2m,  or,  if  A  be  the  length  of  a 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  axis  to  the  centroid,  and  6  the  angla 
this  perpendicular  makes  with  the  vertical,  2mrsin0sA8in62fi»» 
If  then   M  denote  the  whole  mass  of  the  body   ^Rr^Mgh&nQ. 
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When  6  is  thus  taken  Mghsind  always  acts  in  the  direction  to* 
dimipjah  $y  and  so  the  equation  must  be  written  in  the  form 

dSmr* +  ifyAsin6  =  0.  (49) 

As  we  have  seen  above,  ^mr^  ^  I£{h^  +  k^  where  k  is  the  radius 
of  gyration  of  the  body  about  a  parallel  axis 
through  the  centroid,  and  therefore  the  equation  Fig.  98. 

just  found  may  be  written 

6(A«  +  A»)  +^Asin6  =  0.  (50) 

170.  Theory  of  Compound  Penduliim.~If 
B  be  always  small  (50)  becomes 


When  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  the 
ratio  on  the  left  are  multiplied  by  h,  it  becomes  S3 

the  ratio  of  the  linear  acceleration  of  the  cen- 
troid along  the  circle  in  which  it  moves  to  its  linear  displacement 
along  the  same  circle  from  the  undisturbed  positibn.  The  motion 
is  therefore  (§  53)  simple  harmonic  in  the  circular  path,  and  the 
period,  T,  is  given  by  the  relation  ht^jT*  =^ghl{h^  -k-  ]^),  Comparing 
this  with  the  equation  (§  1 38)  for  the  period  of  a  simple  pendulum 
of  length  I,  namely  A^jT^—gjl,  we  see  that  the  length  of  a  simple 
pendulum  which  would  oscillate  in  the  same  period  as  that  in  which 
the  rigid  body  oscillates  about  the  fixed  axis,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum,  is  given  by  the  equation 

A  rigid  body  thus  oscillating  about  a  fixed  horizontal  axis  is 
called  a  compound  pendulum. 

Writing  the  equation  for  I  in  the  form 

and  solving  for  h  we  find 


^=i^*W^-^^»  (53) 

80  that  for  a  given  value  of  I  there  are  in  general  two  values  of  A. 

The  value  of  A  for  the  body  is  of  course  always  real,  and  ^  is  a 
ocmstant ;  therefore  values  of  I  which  give  P  <  -Uc^,  that  is  which 
give  imaginary  values  of  A,  must  be  excluded.  The  smallest  possible 
value  of  ^,  therefore,  for  the  body  is  l  =  2k.  The  value  of  A  is  then  ^, 
and  the  pendulum  has  its  minimum  period  for  the  given  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  relatively  to  the  body.  The  reader  will  verify  at 
once  that  if  A  be  very  great  (the  rigid  body  being  tnen  supposed  con- 
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nected  with  the  axis  by  a  massless  rigid  framework)  I  is  also  very- 
great,  and  that  if  A  be  very  small  I  is  again  very  great.  But  I  is 
finite  when  A  is,  and  so  the  existence  of  a  minimnTn  value  of  I  is 
obvious. 

In  Fig.  99  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  represent  the  vertical  plane 
in  which  the  centroid  G  of  the  body  moves,  and  A  be  the  intersection 
of  that  plane  with  the  axis.     From  G  as  centre,  with  the  values  of  A 


Flo.  99. 
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given  by  (53)  as  radii,  describe  two  circles  in  the  plane  of  the  prtpei*. 
Then  if  the  body  oscillate  about  a  parallel  axis  through  any  point  of 

either  of  these  circles  the  period  will  have  the  value  2ir  Jljg- 

The  value  of  Z,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  the  sum  of  these  two  radii, 
that  is  the  sum  of  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation.  The 
length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is  thus  the  length  of  a  line 
drawn  from  a  point  in  one  of  these  circles  through  tJie  centroid  to 
meet  the  other  circle  beyond  the  centroid.  The  exti'emity  of  such  a 
line  at  which  the  axis  is  situated  is  sometimes  called  "  the  centre  of 
oscillation,''  and  the  other  extremity  "  the  centre  of  suspension,"  and 
the  interchangeability  of  these  two  points  is  referred  to  as  the  "  con- 
vertibility of  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  suspension."  This  is  not, 
however,  a  prciper  mode  of  describing  the  result  obtained,  even  if  the 
names  were  above  criticism,  as  there  are  obviously  an  infinite  number 
of  *'  centres  of  suspension  "  for  which  the  period  has  the  same  value, 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  '*  centres  of  oscillation." 

171.  Determination  of  Acceleration  due  to  Qravity  by  Com- 
pound  Pendnlnm. — In  a  form  of  pendulum  invented  apparently 
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Fig.  100. 


independently  by  de  Prony,  Bohnenberger,  and  Kater,*  the  result 
here  obtained  is  taken  advantage  of  for  determinations  of  the 
value  of  g  made  at  different  positions  on  the  earth's  surface  by 
means  of  pendulum  observations.  What  is  called  a  compound 
pendulum,  consisting  of  a  rigid  rod  carrying  sliding  weights  which 
can  be  clamped  in  different  positions  on  the  rod,  and  adjustable  knife- 
edges  by  which  the  pendulum  can  be  suspended,  is  carried  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  made  to  oscillate  wherever  ^  is  to  be  determined. 
The  two  knife-edges  are  so  adjusted  on  opposite  sides  of  the  centroid 
of  the  pendulum  that  the  period  of  oscillation  about  each  is  the  same. 
The  distance  between  them  is  then  the  length  of  the  equivalent 
simple  pendulum,  unless  both  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  cen- 
troid. In  the  latter  case  the  distance  is  twice  one  of  the  roots  of  the 
equation,  not  the  sum  of  the  roots  (except  in  the  particular  case  in 
which  it  is  the  minimum  value  of  Q,  and  does  not  give  the  value  of  g. 

The  mistake  of  taking  twice  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 
instead  of  the  sum  of  the  roots  is  not  infrequent.  This  may  very 
readily  happen  if  the  centroid  is  too  nearly  half-way  between  the 
knife-edges  for  their  two  positions,  that  is  when  the  roots  are  nearly 
equal.  In  general,  however,  when  the  mistake  is 
made  it  is  announced  by  the  outrageous  value  of  g 
obtained. 

If ,  as  in  some  forms  of  the  pendulum,  the  knife- 
edges  are  fixed  while  the  distribution  of  matter  in 
the  pendulum  is  adjustable  by  sliding  weights,  a 
knife^ge  should  be  between  one  of  the  sliding 
weights  and  the  centroid. 

The  action  of  the  air  on  the  pendulum  cannot  be 
considered  here.  Trouble  is  caused  by  its  not  being 
quite  the  same  for  vibrations  about  one  knife-edge  as 
for  vibrations  about  the  other.  This  is  obviated, 
however,  in  a  form  of  compound  pendulum  due  to 
Bessel  and  constructed  by  Repsold,  in  which  the 
weights  are  moved  for  adjustment  along  the  interior 
of  a  hollow  tube,  so  that  the  external  figure  of  the 
pendulum  is  the  same  for  suspension  about  either 
knife-edge. 

172.  Forces  applied  to  Compound  Pendulum  by 
Suiiports. — As  another  example  of  these  equations 
we  may  determine  the  forces  applied  by  the  supports 
to  a  body  turning  about  a  fixed  horizontal  axis ;  for 
example  the  forces  applied  to  the  knife-edges  of  a 
compound  pendulum  by  the  plates  on  which  they 
rest.  Let  the  distribution  of  matter  in  the  body  be  supposed  to  be 
symmetrical  about  the  plane  through  the  centroid  perpendicular  to 
tiie  axis,  and  forces  of  gravity  to  be  the  only  applied  forces.     Then 


*  See  Memoires  Belatifs  d  la  Physique,  pMxis  par  la  SocUU  Drancaise  de 
Pkjfsiqfu,  tome  iv. 
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all  the  forces  applied  to  the  body  at  the  axis  will  be  reducible  to 
a  single  force  in  that  plane.  Let  X  be  the  horizontal  component  of 
these  forces,  Y  the  vertical  component,  supposed  to  act  towards  the 
right  and  upwards  respectively,  as  in  Fig.  100.  By  the  theorem 
stated  in  §  152  the  acceleration  of  the  centroid  is  the  same  as  if 
all  the  forces  acting  there  were  transferred  to  that  point,  and  the 
body  were  a  particle  there  situated  of  mass  equal  to  the  total  mass 

of  the  body.  The  acceleration  has  components  hQ  along  the  circle  in 
which  the  centroid  is  constrained  to  move,  and  towards  the  lowest 

point,  and  A6'  towards  the  axis.  Resolving  the  forces  along  the 
circle  and  towards  the  centre  we  have 

ifAe«=Jrcose+Fsin6-i/^sine  |      /^^x 

ifA6«=7oose-Xsine-i/5roos6  J       ^ 

But  it  has  been  seen  above  (50)  that 

(A«  +  A:*)6i  +  5rAsin6  =  0, 
so  that  the  first  of  these  equations  becomes 

«  _^?^  sine  =  ZcosO  +  Fsine  -  if^sine. 
This  gives 

-Jcose  +  Fsind  =  MgjJ^^BmS.  (55) 

The  quantity  on  the  left  is  the  component  of  force  on  the  knife-edge 
towards  the  right  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 
But  (50),  multiplied  by  6,  is  the  time-rate  of  variation  of 

i(A»  +  A:»)e»-^Aco86 

which  therefore  is  constant.  If  6^  be  the  angle  which  the  pendulum 
made  with  the  vertical  at  the  extremity  of  its  range,  that  is  when 
6  =  0,  this  constant  value  is  -^Acos6^.     Hence 

i(A8  + 1(^)6^=-- gh(cose  -  cosdj),  (66) 

Hence  the  second  equation  of  (54)  becomes 

^    (cos 6  -  cos6j)  =  Ycosd  -  Xsin 6  -  Afgcosd. 

This  leads  to 

7cose  -  X^ne  =  r^^MU^  +  k^)co8e  -  2A2co86,}.         (57) 

The  quantity  on  the  left  is  the  force  on  the  knife-edges  upward 
parallel  to  A.  From  (55)  and  (57)  the  reader  may  at  once  find 
X,  7. 

173.  Material  System  under  the  Action  of  Parallel  Forces. — 
Consider  a  system  of  particles  to  which  a  system  of  parallel  forces 
Pj,  I\j  P„  ...  is  applied  at  points  Oj,  a,,  ...,  and  let  the  cosines  of 
the  angles  which  the  direction  of  these  forces  makes  with  the  axes  of 
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x,y,zhe  a,  /3,  y,  then  the  ar-oomponents  of  the  forces  are  P,a,  P,a,  ..., 
the y-eomponents are  Pj/3,  P^y  ...,  and  the  is-components  P,y,  P,y, .... 
If  these  be  the  only  forces  the  motion  of  the  centroid  of  the  body 
is  the  same  as  if  the  component  forces  (P,  +  P,  +  . . . )a,  {P^  +  P,  +  . . . )/3, 
(P,  +  P,+  ...)y  acted  on  the  system  collected  into  a  particle  at  that 
point.    That  is  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  centroid  are 

i/i  =  (Pj  +  P,4-...)a  ] 

My^{P,  +  P^^..)fi  \  (58) 

These  give,  what  we  see  without  them  must  be  the  case, 

ifi  =  Pj +  />,+  ...  (59) 

where  i  is  the  acceleration  of  the  centroid  in  the  direction  of  the 
forces. 

174.  Moments  of  Parallel  Forces.  Oentre  of  Parallel 
Forces. — By  equations  {21)^  if  a;,  y,  «  be  the  co-ordinates  rela- 
tively to  the  centroid  of  the  system  of  a  particle  of  mass  f?i,  we  have 
the  equations 

2m(Ty-y«)=2P(yy  -/3«)  \ 

^m{xz  -  zx)  =  SP(a«  -  yx)  V  (60) 

Sm(yaj  -  iy)  =  2P(/3a;  -  ay)  J 

which  express  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  change  of  moment  of 
momentum  of  the  system  of  particles  about  the  axes  of  x^  y,  z 
through  the  centroid  are  equal  to  the  moments  of  the  system  of 
external  applied  forces  about  these  axes.  Now  consider  one  of  the 
quantities  on  the  right  of  those  equations,  say  It P fix.  Since  /3  is  a 
constant  this  may  be  written  fi^Px,  If,  then,  we  determine  a 
quantity  f  such  that 

fSP  =  SPa; 

we  can  replace  SPx  by  f  SP.  Similarly  SPy,  2Pz  can  be  replaced 
by  lySP,  fSP.     Thus  the  equations  written  above  become 

^m{zy-i/z)\^(rjy-Cf3)2P  ] 

^m{xz  -  zx)  =  (fa  -  ^)SP  }  (61) 

Sm(ya;-xy)  =  (f/3-,,a)SP  J 

The  point  whose  co-ordinates  are  (,  i;,  f  coincides  with  the  centroid  of 
a  system  of  particles  of  masses  proportional  to  P,,  P,,  ...  placed  at 
the  points  where  these  forces  are  regarded  as  applied  to  the  system. 
The  point  is  called  the  centre  of  parallel  forces.  The  equations 
indicate  that  the  moments  of  the  forces  round  the  axes  will  not  be 
affected  by  replacing  the  system  of  parallel  forces  by  a  single  force  in 
the  same  direction  equal  to  their  simi  passing  through  the  centre  of 
parallel  forces. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  same  results  are  obtained  by 
taking  the  point  of  application  of  each  of  the  paraUel  forces  any- 
tnhere  on  Us  line  of  action.     For  any  such  alteration  in  the  positions 
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of  the  points  of  application  can  only  shift  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  parallel  forces  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  forces,  which  does  not 
affect  the  result  of  their  replacement  by  a  single  force  in  the  some 
direction  equal  to  their  sum  and  passing  through  the  centre  of 
parallel  forces.  This  is  the  so-called  principle  of  transmissibility  of 
force  along  its  line  of  action.  Such  a  force  made  to  replace  the 
system  of  parallel  forces  is  called  the  resultant  of  the  system  of 
parallel  forces.     Thus  by  (61)  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  P,  Q 

Fig.  101. 


is  a  force  P  +  Q  in  the  same  direction,  cutting  any  line^^  (^g*  1^1) 
drawn  across  the  lines  of  action  of  the  two  forces  from  a  point  A 
in  the  line  of  action  of  one  to  a  point  B  in  the  line  of  action  of  the 
other,  so  that  the  segments  A  C,  CB  are  inversely  proportional  to  the 
forces  P,  Q  in  the  adjacent  lines  of  action,  that  is  PjQ  =  CBjA  C. 

If  the  forces  are  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  Fig.  102,  the 
resultant  is  the  algebraic  sum,  and  acts  in  the  direction  of  the 
greater  force.  Its  line  of  action  cuts  the  line  AB  produced  in  a 
point  C  beyond  the  line  of  action  of  the  greater  force,  and  the 
same  relation  holds  as  before. 

175.  Couples. — We  can  now  consider  the  case  of  two  equal  and 
opposite  forces  in  different  lines  applied  to  a  system  of  particles. 
Such  a  system  of  forces  is  called  a  couple.  It  is  represented  by 
Fig.  101  if  P  =  <2.  In  this  case,  however,  C  is  infinitely  remote 
from  Ay  since  P=^Q  gives  AC  =  BC.  By  the  theorems  proved  above 
the  application  of  a  couple  to  a  body  does  not  affect  the  motion  of 
the  centroid,  since  the  forces  tranderred  to  that  point  give  zero 
force  on  the  whole. 

Again  we  must  have  in  this  case  also  by  (31) 

2m(2n^6  +  r»0)  =  SPr, 

where  r  on  the  left  is  the  distance  of  a  particle  m  from  an  axis 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which  the  forces  P  are  applied,  and  on 
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the  right  r  is  the  distance  of  the  line  of  a  force  P  from  the  axis. 
We  have  then  2Pr=  -P(rj  -r,)  where  r,,  r,  are  the  distances  of  tha 
two  forces  of  the  couple  from  the  axis.  Thus  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  forces  round  the  axis  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
either  force  into  the  distance  between  the  forces,  and  is  therefore 
independent  of  the  absolute  distance  of  the  forces  from  the  axis, 
that  is  the  moment  of  the  forces  is  the  same  for  all  parallel  axes. 

The  sum  of  the  moments  is  of  course,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions taken  as  positive  for  the  rotational 
motions  considered  above,  positive  when  Fig.  103. 

the  forces  and  distances  are  as  shown  in 
Fig.  103.  A\^ 

The  product  i'(r, -r,)  is  called  the 
moment  of  the  couple.  It  is  graphically 
represented  by  a  line  of  length  numeri- 
cally equal  to  the  moment  drawn  at  right 
angles  co  the  plane  in  which  the  forces 
act,  towards  that  side  of  the  plane  from 
which  the  forces  seem  to  an  observer  to 
be  as  shown  in  Fig.  103.  This  line, 
when  given  in  magnitude  and  direction, 
is  called  the  dxis  of  the  couple.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  axis  is  completely  defined  by  its  magnitude* 
and  direction.     It  has  no  determinate  direction. 

It  is  clear  by  equations  (25)  and  (29)  or  (31)  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  equilibrium  of  any  set  of  forces  that  (1)  the  sum  of  the 
components  of  the  forces  in  every  direction  should  vanish,  (2)  the* 
sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  round  any  axis  whatever  should! 
also  be  zero.  These  conditions  will  not  be  sufScient  for  equilibrium 
in  the  case  of  a  system  of  particles  (whether  acting  on  one  another 
or  not)  which  do  not  form  a  rigid  system,  as  in  that  case,  though 
the  expressions  on  the  right  of  equations  (31)  vanish,  they  only^ 
do  so  because  the  expressions  of  the  form 

2:m(2rT6  +  r2fii) 

all  vanish.      In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  internal  as< 
well  as  the  applied  forces  wherever  there  is  deviation  from  rigidity. 
If  the  system  be  rigid  the  conditions  stated  above  are  both  necessary 
and  sufficient. 

It  S&  clear  that  a  couple  acting  on  a  rigid  system  can  only  be  equili- 
brated by  a  couple  of  equal  and  opposite  moment  in  the  same  plane  or 
a  parallel  plane.  For  only  then  will  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the 
forces  round  any  axis  that  may  be  chosen  be  zero.  A  couple,  there- 
fore, given  in  any  plane  may  be  transferred  without  change  of  effect 
to  a  parallel  plane  if  its  moment  and  direction  are  left  unaltered.- 
Also  two  couples  are  equivalent  if  their  planes  are  parallel  and  their 
moments  are  equal  and  in  the  same  direction^  that  is  if  the  same? 
axis  will  represent  either. 
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176.  Poinsot's  Mode  of  Besolntion  of  Forces.— Equations(29)ma7 
be  expressed  by  means  of  couples  as  follows.  Let  ( JT,  7,  Z)  represent 
the  actual  force  applied  to  a  particle  m  at  the  point  P{xy  y,  z)  as 

before.     Then  introduce  at  the  centroid  two 
Fig.  104.  forces  equal  and  opposite  to  (JT,  J,  Z),     The 

three  forces  thus  obtained  form  a  force  equal  to 
and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  given  force, 
but  applied  at  the  centroid,  and  a  couple  the 
moments  of  which  in  the  planes  of  yz^  zx,  xy 
are  Zy'  -  Yz\  Xz  -  Zx\  Yx'  -  Xy  where  x\  y\  z 
are  the  co-ordinates  of  m  relatively  to  the  cen- 
troid. These  couples  are  the  moments  of  the 
given  force  about  axes  of  a;,  y^  z  drawn  through 
the  centroid.  This  process  gone  through  for  all 
the  forces  of  the  system  gives 

-LiZf/  ~  Yz\  -SiXz'  -  Zx'),  -SiYx  -  Xy) 

for  the  moments  of  the  couples  in  the  planes  of  yz,  zx,  xy.  These 
sums  of  moments  of  couples  are  the  sums  of  the  moments  of  the 
externa]  applied  forces  about  axes  of  a;,  y,  z  passing  through  the  cen- 
troid. Thus  we  may  regard  the  quantities  on  the  right  of  equations 
(29)  which  give  the  angular  accelerations  of  the  body  as  the  sums 
of  moments  of  the  couples  obtained  in  this  way.* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  couples  give  the  rate  of  change  of 
the  moments  of  momentum  about  the  axes  through  the  centroid,  the 
forces  at  the  centroid  equal  and  parallel  to  the  external  applied  forces 
give  the  motion  of  the  centroid,  so  that  if  the  body  is  rigid  the  motion 
is  completely  determined. 

177.  Poinsot's  Gentral  Axis.  System  of  Forces  called  a  Wrench. 
' — ^The  same  method  may  be  employed  to  transfer  the  forces  to  any 
point  the  co-ordinates  of  which  are  £,  17,  C  ^^^  components 
2!Jr,  27,  ^Z  are  not  changed,  but  the  moments  of  the  couples  the 
axes  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  become 

or  if  Z,  if,  i\r  denote  the  couples  when  the  forces  are  transferred  to 
the  origin,  and  P,  Q,  R  denote  2X,  2  7,  SZ, 

L-QC+Eri,  M-E^  +  Pi,  N-Pri^-Ql 

Now  let  £,  17,  (  be  so  chosen  that  the  axis  of  the  resultant  of 
these  couples  is  parallel  to  the  resultant  force ;  then  we  have 

P Q B ^^"^^ 

*  This  mode  of  resolation  has  been  a^ed  with  great  effect  by  Poinsot, 
TfUorie  nouveUe  de  la  Rotation  des  Corps  {Ltouville's  Journal,  16,  1851).  See 
also  On  the  Perctusion  of  Bodies ^  by  M.  Poinsot  (translated  from  Comptti 
Rendu,  vol.  48,  bj  T.  A.  Hirst).  Phil  Mag,  15,  18,  19  (1858,  1859,  1860). 
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These  are  the  equations  of  a  straight  line.  If  F  be  put  for  the 
resultant  of  P,  Q,  R,  and  G  for  that  of  L,  M,  N,  these  equations 
can  be  transformed  to 

QRFi  -  Q{MF^  QGf)  =  PRFr,  +  P{LF-  PG)  =  PQFC, 

which  show  that  the  line  passes  through  the  fixed  point  of  which 
the  co-ordinates  are 

MF-^QO      LF^PG    Q 
RF     '         RF     '     ' 

The  line  thus  found  was  called  by  Poinsot  the  central  axis  of  the 
AjTstem  of  forces.  The  action  of  the  forces  reduces  to  that  of  a  single 
force  F  along  the  central  axis,  and  to  a  single  couple  of  moment  G  the 
plane  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  central  axis.  The  system  is 
then  said  to  constitute  a  wrench  of  pitch  G/F. 

By  the  equations  of  the  central  axis  (62)  the  component  couples 
given  above  reduce  to  L,  M,  N,  so  that  the  moment  of  the  resultant 
couple  is  G, 

It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  system  to  a  couple  and  a  single  force 
in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  central  axis  by  introducing  in  that 
straight  line  two  opposite  forces,  each  equal  to  F,  One  of  these 
with  the  ^  along  the  central  axis  will  give  a  couple  in  the  plane  of 
the  two  parallel  straight  lines,  the  other  force  will  be  the  single 
force  required.  But  the  couple  now  obtained  must  be  compounded 
with  G  to  give  the  resultant  couple,  which  is  therefore  greater  than 
G,  The  mode  of  resolution  adopted  therefore  gives  the  minimum 
value  which  G  can  have  with  the  choice  of  axes  made. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  moments  Z,  M,  N  of  the  component 
couples  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  origin  as  well  as  on  the 
directions  of  the  axes,  and  that  the  central  axis  has  only  one  direction 
and  one  position  in  space. 

The  reduction  of  a  system  of  forces  to  a  wrench,  and  other  modes 
of  reduction  will  be  referred  to  in  chap.  v. 

178.  Impolsiye  Forces. — We  now  consider  what  are  called 
impulsive  forces.  In  many  circumstances — for  example,  in  cases  of 
collision — a  very  great  force  acts  on  a  body  or  system  for  a  very  short 
interval  of  time,  and  a  finite  change  of  motion  of  the  body  is  pro- 
duced. As,  however,  the  interval  of  time  is  very  short,  and  the 
velocity  of  every  part  of  the  system  is  always  finite,  the  system  is 
only  slightly  changed  in  configuration  during  the  interval.  If  the 
interval  be  vanishingly  smaU  the  change  of  configuration  is  zero. 

A  good  example  of  impulse  is  a  blow  from  a  hammer.  Experience 
shows  that  the  amount  of  the  impulsive  force  in  such  a  case  is  very 
great,  as  an  effect  in  crushing  a  stone  or  altering  the  shape  of  a 
piece  of  hot  iron  is  produced,  which  could  not  be  effected  by  steadily 
applied  force  unless  the  force  were  very  great.  The  momentum  of 
the  hammer-head  is  not  itself  of  very  great  amount,  but  in  the  im- 
pact the  velocity  is  diminished  with  great  rapidity,  that  is  mi?  for  the 
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hammer-head  is  numerically  very  great,  and  therefore  may  exceed 
the  resistance  of  the  material. 

Again,  when  a  portion  of  a  plate  of  wood  or  iron  is  struck,  and  a 
hole  is  punched  in  it  {e.g.,  in  the  well-known  experiment  of  firing  a 
candle  through  a  deal  board),  a  large  change  of  momentum  Ls 
locally  and  suddenly  impressed  on  the  portion  of  material  struck 
before  the  part  has  moved  so  far  from  its  initial  position  as  to  develop 
by  strain  of  the  body  sensible  stress,  resisting  the  motion  of  the  part 
afiected  on  the  one  hand  and  displacing  the  rest  of  the  material  on 
the  other.  In  consequence  of  the  inertia  of  the  latter,  however,, 
resistance  is  offered  up  to  the  limit  fixed  by  the  strength  of  the- 
material. 

Another  example  of  the  same  sort  is  that  of  a  coin  laid  on  a  card 
which  covers  the  mouth  of  a  glass.  When  the  card  is  flicked  out  by 
a  sharp  blow  from  a  paper-knife,  the  coin  falls  into  the  glass.  The- 
coin  does  not  go  with  the  card  when  the  latter  is  suddenly  set  into* 
motion,  inasmuch  as  the  utmost  force  the  card  can  exert  on  the 
coin,  that  due  to  friction,  is  less  than  the  force  required  to  overcome 
the  coin's  inertia  sufficiently  quickly. 

The  time  integral  of  an  impulsive  force  F,  that  is   /^Fdi, 

taken  over  the  very  short  interval  r  during  which  it  acts,  is  called 
the  impulse  of  the  force,  and  of  course  measures  the  change  of 
momentum  produced  by  the  impulsive  force  in  the  interval.  We 
shall  denote  the  component  impulses  in  the  directions  x,  y,  z  applied 
at  any  point  by  P,  Q,  R,  Let  the  change  of  velocity  of  a  particle  m 
at  a;,  ^,  e  be  from  x^  to  x,  then  the  change  of  momentum  is  m{x  -  x^ : 
the  changes  of  momentum  in  the  other  directions  are  similarly 
m{y  -  y^,),  m(z  —  z^.     Instead  of  equations  (25)  we  have 

2:m(a;-iJ  =  2:P,  ^m{y-y^)  =  'LQ,  ^m{z-i^)  =  ^li.  (63) 
From  these  follow  of  course  as  before 

2:m(^-«o)  =  2P,  Sm(^-^,)  =  i;(2,  ^ni(;z-z^)  =  ^R.  (63') 
The  equations  of  moments  (27)  become 


[(^-^o)y-(y-yo)^]=2(%-(2^) 

^{x  -  x^)z  -  (i  -  z^)  x\  =  Jl{Fz  -  Bx\ 
{y  -  yo)^  -  (^  -  «o)y  1  =  2  ((?a?  -  Fy) 


(64) 


These  state  that  the  changes  in  the  moments  of  momentum  of  the 
system 

It7n{zy-yz),  ^m{xz-zx),  ^m{yz-xy) 

about  the  axes,  produced  in  the  short  interval  during  which  the 
impulses  act,  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  impulses 
about  the  axes. 

As  before  the  last  three  equations  split  into  two  sets;  the 
equations 
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2m{(*-Oy-(i>'-y>' 
2 1»{  (y'  -  y ,)»'  -  («'  -  i'Jy 


=  2(P2'-^')        \        (65) 
=  S(©x-Py') 


■and  another  set  which  can  be  written  down  from  (30)  above,  but 
which  we  shall  hardly  have  occasion  to  use. 

Equations  (65)  state  that  the  changes  of  moment  of  momentum 
about  axes  of  co-ordinates  through  the  centroid  are  equal  to  the  sum 
<if  the  moments  of  the  applied  impulses  about  the  respective  axes. 
These  changes  are  independent  of  the  changes  of  motion  of  the 
•centroid,  which  are  given  by  (63'). 

For  a  rigid  body  the  equations  (65)  become 

SwirK^-^,)  =2^^, 

SinrKv.  -  y,)  =  S^^. 

where  (if  ^,  y, )//  be  the  angles  specified  in  §  1 58) 

Sg  =  (i^cos^  -  Qsin^)r^  4^^  =  (i^cosx  -  -ff sinx)ry, 
^^  =  (©cost^-P8int^)r,, 


(66) 


that  is  the  impulses  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  second  terms  in  brackets  on  the 
left  in  (31)  yield  no  terms  for  the  equations  of  impulses.  The  time- 
integrals  of  these  terms  vanish  since  each  integral  must  be  of  the 
form  2[rf9]r,  where  square  brackets  indicate  the  mean  value  of  the 
quantity  enclosed,  and  r  is  the  time-interval.  The  multiplier  of  r  is 
finite,  and  r  is  indefinitely  small ;  hence  the  terms  are  insensible. 

179.  Bobins'  Ballistic  Pendulnm. — The  following  is  a  good 
example  of  impulsive  forces.  A  rigid  pendulum  with  a  massive 
bob  is  free  to  turn  about  a  horizontal  knife-edge,  and  the  position 
of  its  centroid,  and  its  moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  through 
the  centroid  parallel  to  the  knife-edge  have  been  determined.  A 
bullet  of  mass  m  moving  horizontally  in  the  plane  through  the 
centroid  at  right  angles  to  the  knife-edge,  is  received  and  retained 
by  the  bob,  and  the  angular  deflection  of  the  pendulum  produced  is 
observed.     It  is  required  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  bullet. 

Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  pendulum  including  the  bullet,  h  be  the 
distance  of  the  centroid  from  the  axis,  k  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the 
pendulum  about  the  axis  through  the  centroid  parallel  to  the  knife- 
edge,  z  the  distance  of  the  line  of  motion  of  the  bullet  from  the  knife- 
edge,  and  6i  the  total  angle  through  which  the  pendulum  is  turned. 
The  moment  of  momentum  of  the  bullet  before  impact  is  mvz  about 
the  knife-edge,  and  this,  by  the  principle  just  established,  must  be 
equal  to  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  pendulum  and  bullet 

about  the  same  axis  after  impact.      Thus  we  obtain,  if  6^  be  the 
angular  velocity  just  after  impact, 

mr2  =  ir(A»-HP)6o.  (67) 
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But  the  pendulum  in  swinging  round  has  its  angular  velocity 
diminished  by  the  action  of  gravity.     In  fact  we  have 

But  this  gives  us 

or  multiplying  by  an  infinitesimal  element  of  time  di 

•  h 

-ddd  =  y,g     ,gsin6cg6, 

that  is 

which  gives 

i  ^o* = ^FTP^^  -  cose,)  =  2j?p^8in  »  ^f 
Substituting  in  (67)  and  reducing  a  little  we  obtain 

Sometimes  the  angle  0^  is  measured  by  a  tape  attached  to  a  point 
under  the  bob,  and  pulled  out  by  the  pendulum  against  friction 
applied  by  a  light  spring,  so  that  the  length  of  tape  drawn  out 
measures  the  chord  of  the  arc  described  by  its  point  of  attachment  ba 
the  pendulum  swings  through  the  an^le  dy  Let  I  be  the  distance  of 
the  point  of  attachment  from  the  knife-edge,  and  s  the  length  of  tape 
drawn  out ;  then  «/Z  =  2  sin  i^Oy     Thus  we  obtain 


If  T  be  the  period  of  free  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  about 
its  knife-edges,  we  have 

so  that 

180.  Example  of  Impulse:  Straight  Uniform  Bod  on  Smooth 
Table. — As  another  example  of  impulsive  forces  consider  a  straight 
uniform  rod  lying  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  and  let  an  impulse  be 
applied  at  one  extremity  A  in  the  horizontal  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  rod. 
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Let  the  magnitude  of  the  impulse  be  /,  then  if  m  be  the  mass  of 
the  rod  the  motion  of  the  centroid  is  given  by 

mi^  =  /, 

where  x^  is  the  velocity  of  the  centroid  at  right  angles  to  the  rod  just; 
after  the  impulse  has  been  applied,  since  the  rod  before  the  applica-- 
tion  of  the  impulse  was  at  rest. 

Again,  according  to  (66)  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rod  about  Si 
vertical  axis  through  the  centroid  is  given  by 

o 

where  a  is  the  half  length  of  the  rod.     This  may  be  written 

maQ  =  8/. 

The  velocity  of  the  extremity  A  is  therefore  a^-^x^ov  ^I/m.  The 
point  at  a  distance  of  a  +  ^a  from  the  end  J  is  thus  at  rest,  that  is. 
the  bar  turns  round  a  point  distant  from  A  two-thirds  of  the  length 
of  the  bar.     This  point  is  sometimes  called  the  cerUre  of  percussion. 

We  infer  that  if  a  vertical  pin  fixed  in  the  table  passed  through  a 
hole  in  the  bar  at  the  centre  of  percussion  the  pin  would  experience^ 
no  impulse,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  prove  this  formally. 

Let  the  bar  be  free  to  turn  round  a  vertical  pin  at  a  distance  r- 
from  the  end  A  and  beyond  the  centroid,  and  let  P,,  P,  be  horizontal 
impulses  at  right  angles  to  and  along  the  bar  applied  by  the  pin,  and 
let  the  same  impulse  as  before  be  applied  to  A,  Then  we  have  for 
the  centroid 

mi,  =  P,  +  /,   Jma26  =  /a-P,(r-a).  (71) 

There  is  no  motion  of  the  bar  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The 
impulse  applied  to  the  bar  by  the  pin  in  consequence  of  t£e  suddlaa 
production  of  rotation  is 


m{r  -  a)f'^QHt  =  P, 


0 


and  since  6^  is  always  finite  and  r  is  infinitely  small   this  time- 
integral  must  be  zero.     Hence  P,  =  0. 

Now  the  final  value  of  6  is  x^l^r  -  a),  so  that  for  the  second  of 
(71)  we  have 

ma^-^  =  3/a  -  3Pi(r  -  a).  (72> 

r  —  a 

Eliminating   x^  between   this  equation   and   the  first  of   (71)   we 

obtain 

a(4a-3r)  .^3^ 
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If  r  =>  4a/3  the  impulse  P^  is  zero,  as  stated  above. 

From  this  it  follows  that  if  a  uniform  rod  turning  round  an  axis 
at  right  angles  to  its  length,  at  a  distance  of  two  thirds  of  its  length 
from  one  end,  suddenly  impinge  at  that  end  on  an  obstacle  there  will 
be  no  impulse  on  the  axis.  Or  again  if  a  rod  turning  round  one 
end  strike  on  an  obstacle  at  a  distance  of  two- thirds  of  its  length 
from  that  end  there  will  be  no  impulse  at  the  axis.  This  can  easily  be 
verified  by  noticing  the  absence  of  jar  when  a  bar  of  iron  held  by 
•one  end  is  struck  at  its  centre  of  percussion  against  an  anvil. 

The  centre  of  percussion  can  be  found  for  a  body  of  any  form  by 
a  method  similar  to  that  indicated  above. 

181.  Example  of  Impulse :  Body  moving  on  a  Smooth  Horizontal 
!rable. — As  another  example  consider  a  thin  disk  of  any  form  moving 

Fio.  106.  Fio.  106. 


without  rotation  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  and  let  a  point  A, 
Fig.  105,  at  distance  x  from  the  centroid  be  suddenly  fixed. 

Let  the  point  be  on  a  line  of  the  body  making  an  angle  6  with  the 
direction  of  motion  GB.  The  velocity  of  the  point  ^  is  v  in 
the  direction  GB,  and  this  is  to  be  annulled  by  an  impulse  P  applied 
at  A  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  reaction  applied  by  the  axis  at  A 
annuls  the  velocity  of  G  along  GA.  If  the  velocity  of  the  centroid  just 
after  the  application  of  the  impulse  is  v,  we  have 

m{v8mO  -v)  =  PsinO,  (74) 

and  for  the  instantaneous  motion  of  the  body  about  the  centroid  G 

mk^e  =  Pxeind,  (75) 

where  k^  is  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  body  about 

a  vertical  axis  through  G,  and  Q  =  vjx,     Thus  the  last  equation 
becomes,  with  the  insertion  of  the  value  of  P  given  by  (74), 

Thus «'  is  zero  for  0=.O  or  0  =  7r,  and  is  V3?j{k'-^x-)  for  e  =  rr/2. 

In  the  particular  case  of  a  uniform  disk  of  radius  r  moving  in  its 
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own  plane  we  have  in  the  preceding  equations  to  put  k^  =  Ir^.  In 
this  case  for  a;  =  r  and  6  =  ir/2,  v  becomes  2t?/3,  that  is  the  velocity  of 
the  centre  of  the  disk  is  reduc^  to  two  thirds  of  its  former  value. 

182.  Fnrther  Examples  of  Impulse.  Effect  of  Freeing  and  Fixing 
Axes  of  Botation. — The  following  example  is  instructive.  A  body 
of  any  form  is  given  rotating  about  an  axis  A,  That  axis  is  suddenly 
freed  and  a  parallel  axis  B  is  fixed :  it  is  required  to  find  the  angular 
velocity  about  the  new  axis.  Let  a,  6  be  the  distances  of  a 
parallel  axis  through  the  centroid  G  from  the  first  axis  and  the 
second  respectively,  6  the  angle  between  perpendiculars  GA,  GB 
drawn  from  the  centroid  to  the  axes  as  shown  in  Fig.  106.  By  §  1 55 
above  the  moment  of  momentum,  about  the  point  B  in  space,  of  the 
body  revolving  about  A  is  m]^»  +  ma>a^cos6,  where  k  is  the  radius  of 
gyration  of  the  body  about  the  axis  through  G.  This  cannot  be 
altered  by  the  impulse  applied  at  ^  to  fijc  that  axis.  Thus  if  »'  be 
the  new  angular  velocity  about  B^  we  have 

m(P  +  6^)«  =  m(J^  4-  a6cos6) «, 
so  that 

,     k^  +  abcosd  /^^v 

A.S  a  particular  case  let  the  body  be  a  imiform  disk  of  radius 
r  with  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axes,  then 

«'  =  (r*  +  2a5cose)«/(r2  +  262). 

If,  further,  J  be  at  the  centre  and  B  on  the  edge  of  the  disk  a  =  0, 
^  =  0,  6  =  r,  so  that  «'  =  Jo>. 

The  slightly  more  difficult  problem  in  which  the  axes  are  not 
parallel  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner. 

188.  Body  supported  under  Gravity.  Effect  of  Removal  of  a 
Support. — Again,  let  a  uniform  beam  be  suspended  by  two  vertical 
cords  (or  supported  by  two  props)  at  equal  distances  a  from  the 
centroid.  The  force  applied  to  the  beam  by  each  support  is  W/2,  if  W 
be  the  gravity  of  the  beam.  One  of  the  supports  is  removed,  and  it 
is  required  to  determine  the  initial  acceleration  of  the  beam,  and 
the  force  applied  by  the  remaining  support. 

The  removal  of  the  support  is  clearly  equivalent  to  the  instan- 
taneous application  of  a  downward  force  W/2  to  the  beam  at 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  support.  Thus  for  the  instantaneous 
motion  of  the  centroid  we  obtain,  putting  m  for  the  inertia  of  the 
beam,  F  for  the  force  applied  by  the  remaining  support,  and  x  for 
the  downward  acceleration  of  the  centroid, 

rruc=W-F. 

For  the  angular  acceleration  about  a  horizontal  axis  at  the 
centroid  we  get 

mk^e^Fa. 

L 
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But  clearly  6  =  x/a,  and  therefore  by  the  first  equation  we  find 

This  gives 


03  = 


and  the  motion  is  determined. 

If  the  length  of  the  beam  be  great  ^in  comparison  with  either 
transverse  dimension  k^  =  Ja^  and  F=\W, 

184.  Force  due  to  a  Jet  of  Paxticles. — When  a  body  is  bom- 
barded by  a  stream  of  particles,  it  experiences  a  force  which  is 
measured  by  the  rate  of  change  of  the  momentum  of  the  particles. 
Thus  if  the  average  mass  of  a  particle  be  m,  and  its  velocity  before 
impact  be  v,  and  after  impact  v'j  in  the  same  direction,  the  change  of 
momentum  experienced  by  the  particle  is  tn(v-v').  If  iV  such 
particles  strike  the  body  in  the  same  direction  in  each  second  of 
time  the  average  force  experienced  by  the  body  is  ^m{v  -  v). 

For  example,  if  each  particle  have  its  velocity  reversed  from 
t?  to  -  V,  that  is  if  the  particles  rebound  with  the  velocity  of  approach 
to  the  body,  the  force  is  2Nmv, 

If  the  particles  striking  the  body  be  distributed  over  an  area  S  of 
the  surface  of  the  body  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion,  the 
average  force  per  unit  of  area  exerted  on  the  surface  will  be 
Nm{v  -  v*)IS,  This  is  called  the  average  presswre  exerted  on  the  sur- 
ffiwe.  The  pressure  exerted  by  a  gas  on  the  walls  of  the  containing 
vessel  is  explained  in  this  way. 

Again,  let  a  body,  a  truck  for  example  on  a  railway,  carry  a  tank 
of  water,  and  let  the  water  issue  in  a  horizontal  jet  from  one  end  of 
the  carriage.  If  a  be  the  eff*ective  area  of  the  orifice,  and  v  the  velocity 
of  efflux  of  the  water,  that  is  the  velocity  relatively  to  the  orifice,  the 
volume  of  water  that  issues  in  a  second  is  av,  and  its  mass  is  pav  where 
p  is  the  density  of  the  water.  Whatever  may  be  the  velocity  of  the 
water,  relatively  to  the  railway,  the  momentum  lost  from  the  tank  and 
given  to  the  is8uing  water  in  unit  of  time  is  pav^.  This  is  the  hori- 
zontal force  exerted  by  the  contents  of  the  tank,  and  therefore  by  the 
truck,  on  the  issuing  water,  and  measures  the  force  in  the  opposite 
direction  exerted  on  the  truck  by  the  jet. 

Thus  if  the  truck  be  at  rest,  the  force  is  still  pa^t^. 
Again,  a  wheel  may  be  driven  by  a  jet  impinging  upon  it.  Con- 
ceive for  example  a  wheel  free  to  turn  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and 
played  upon  by  a  horizontal  jet  of  particles  (say  the  bullets  from  a 
rapidly  worked  machine-gun)  in  the  plane  of  the  wheel  and  at  a 
distance  h  from  the  axis.  If  m  be  the  mass  of  a  particle,  v  its 
velocity,  and  N  the  number  received  by  the  wheel  per  second,  the 
moment  of  momentum  absorbed  by  the  wheel  per  second  is,  if  the 
velocities  of  the  particles  are  just  annulled,  Nmvh^  and  this  is  the 
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moment  round  the  axis  of  the  force  accelerating  the  motion  of  the 
wheel.      The  force  on  the  bearings  is  Nmv, 

Forces  of  the  nature  here  indicated  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
in  connection  with  their  applications. 

185.  Dimensions  of  Momentnm,  Force,  and  Impulse. — Since 
momentum  is  the  product  of  mass  into  velocity  the  unit  of  momentum 
is  that  of  the  unit  of  mass  moving  with  the  unit  of  velocity ;  thus  for 
a  given  momentum  we  may  write  the  equation 

where  m  is  the  number  of  imits  of  mass  in  the  body,  t;  the  number  of 
units  of  velocity,  L  the  unit  of  length,  M  the  unit  of  mass,  T  the 
unit  of  time.  If  we  change  to  units  L\  iT,  T'  such  that  L  =  \L', 
M—fiM\  T^tT\  this  equation  may  be  written 

momeTUimi==mv\fiT~\L'ArT'^'\, 

where  Xftr"*  is  the  change-ratio. 

Since  force  is  rate  of  change  of  momentum  the  unit  of  force  is 
that  which  gives  the  unit  of  mass  the  unit  of  acceleration,  so  that  the 
unit  of  force  may  be  denoted  by  [LMT"^] ;  thus  we  may  write  the 
equation  for  a  given  force  of  numerical  value  F, 

force  =  FILMT"']. 

Changing  the  units  as  before  to  Z',  M%  7^,  we  have 

force  =  FX^T-'lL'Jtrr'^l 

where  \fiT~*  is  the  change-ratio. 

An  impulse  is  the  time-integral  of  a  force,  and  must  therefore  be 
capable  of  being  represented  by  the  product  of  a  force  into  a  time ; 
its  dimensional  formula  and  change-ratio  are  therefore  the'  same  as 
those  for  momentum. 

If  we  change  the  imits  from  the  foot,  the  pound,  the  second  to 
the  centimetre,  the  gramme,  and  the  second,  we  have  X  =  80*479, 
/i  =  453*6,  r=  1  ;  and  therefore  the  change-ratio  for  momentum  and 
impulse,  namely  Xfir'^  has  the  value  in  this  case 

30*48x453*6  =  13825. 

Since  r  =  1  the  change-ratio  for  force  evidently  has  the  same  value 
for  the  change  of  units  here  specified. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


WORK  AND  ENEBQY. 


Fig.  107. 


186.  Definition  and  Measorement  of  Work. — We  now  consider 
what  is  termed  the  work  done  by  any  force  of  a  system  in  any  actual 
displacement  of  the  system,  li  dahe  any  displacement  of  a  particle 
to  which  the  force  F  is  applied,  and  the  direction  of  this  make  an 
angle  0  with  the  direction  of  the  force,  as  in  Fig.  107,  the  product 

FcoaS.ds  is  called  the  work  done  by  the  force  F  in 
the  displacement  ds. 

If  6  be  less  than  n/2  the  component  of  the  dis- 
placement is  in  the  direction  of  F,  and  the  work  done 
by  the  force  is  positive.  If  6  be  greater  than  7r/2 
the  component  is  reaUy  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  F.  We  have  then  -  Fcoad.ds  =  Fcoslir  -  e)ds, 
and  each  of  these  quantities  is  positive.  Work  is 
here  done  against  the  force  F  by  other  forces  of  the 
system.  Work  done  by  a  force  is  taken  positive,  that 
done  against  a  force  is  negative  work  done  by  the 
force. 

For  example,  let  a  particle  move  downwards  along 
a  path  inclined  at  an  angle  d  to  the  horizontal.  Then 
H  Whe  the  gravity  of  the  particle  acting  vertically 
down,  the  work  done  by  the  force  W  in  &  displace- 
ment 8  along  the  path  is  Wa  8m  d. 

This  is  the  work  done  by  the  gravity  of  a  particle 

in  a  displacement  of  it  along  an  inclined  plane,  but 

is  not  necessarily  the  whole  work  done  on  the  particle.     If  other 

forces  fact  on  the  particle  their  wor^  are  to  be  estimated  by  the 

same  rule. 

187.  Work  done  in  Finite  Displacement  by  a  Varying  Force. — 
If  a  varying  force  act  on  a  body  so  that  the  place  of  application  of  the 
force  is  moved  along  any  path,  the  whole  work  done  by  the  force 
must  be  obtained  by  supposing  the  path  divided  up  into  a  number 
of  indefinitely  short  elements,  cZs^  ds^, ...,  cZ«„,  then  finding  the  proper 
average  force,  F^^  ^„  ...,  F^,  for  each  element,  and  calculating  the 
sum  F^co86^d8^  + FiCoaO fd8j+  ...  +  ^„cos6„(&„,  where  6^,  6,, ...,  0„  are 
the  anglids  between  the  successive  elements  and  the  respective  forces 
^v  -^f>  •••>  -^w     ^^'^^  ®^^"^  ^  called  the  apace-integral  of  the  force,  and 
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is  usually  denoted  by  the  formula  JFcosOds.  Thus  we  have,  putting 
W  for  the  work  done^ 

W^fFcoadds, 

in  which  the  space-integral  is  taken  along  the  path  of  displacement. 
The  space-integral  of  a  force  is  thus  the  quantity  csdled  work ; 
the  time-integral  of  a  force  is  momentum.  We  have  considered  the 
time-integral  of  an  impulsive  force  above,  and  seen  that  while  we 
may  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  impulsive  force, 
we  are  able  to  reckon  the  amount  of  the  impulse  by  the  momentum 
generated.  When  an  impulsive  force  acts  it  also  does  work  which, 
by  what  has  just  been  said,  is  expressible  as  a  space-integral.  We 
shall  see  how  to  reckon  it  when  we  have  considered  kinetic  energy. 

188.  Bate  of  Working  or  Activity.— If  v  be  the  velocity  of  the 
point  of  application  of  the  force  /'  at  any  element  ds  of  the  path,  and 
dt  be  the  interval  of  time  taken  to  traverse  the  element,  we  have 
ds  =  vdt,  and  the  equation  of  work  becomes 

W^jFvco&Qdt,  (1) 

in  which  the  integral  is  taken  over  the  whole  time  during  which  the 
motion  lasts.  The  work  is  thus  from  a  space-integral  of  F  converted 
into  a  time-integral  of  the  quantity  Fvco&d,  This  may  be  regarded 
either  as  the  product  of  F  into  the  component  of  velocity  in  the 
direction  of  Fy  or  as  the  product  of  v  into  the  component  of  F  in  the 
direction  of  v.  FvcosO  is  called  the  rate  of  working  of  the  force  F^ 
or  sometimes  the  activity  of  F,  Sometimes  also  the  word  power  is 
used  in  this  sense. 

189.  Unit  of  Work. — For  the  unit  of  work  we  have  the  unit  of 
force,  and  the  unit  of  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  or 
such  a  force  F  or  #cosO,  and  such  a  displacement  dsco&B  or  ds^  that 
the  product  FcoaSds  is  unity.  When  the  unit  of  force  is  the  dyne, 
and  the  unit  of  displacement  is  the  centimetre,  the  unit  of  work  is 
the  work  done  by  a  force  of  one  dyne  in  a  displacement  in  the  same 
direction  of  one  centimetre.  This  is  called  an  erg.  When  the  unit 
of  force  is  the  gravity  of  one  granmie,  and  the  displacement  is  one 
centimetre  in  the  same  direction,  the  work  done  is  g  ergs  (where  g  is 
the  number  of  dynes  in  the  gravity  of  a  granmie,  a  number,  ra^er 
gi'eater  than  9H1,  depending  on  the  place  at  which  the  force  is 
measured),  and  this  work  is  called  a  cerUimstre-gramme.  Again,  when 
the  unit  of  force  is  what  is  called  a  poundal,  and  the  displacement  is 
one  foot,  the  work  done  is  called  a  foot-poundal ;  and  last,  when  the 
unit  of  force  is  the  gravity  of  a  pound,  and  the  unit  of  displacement 
is  one  foot,  the  work  done  is^rfoot-poundals  (where  g  is  the  number  of 
poundals  in  the  gravity  of  a  pound,  a  number,  rather  greater  than 
32,  depending  on  the  place  where  the  force  is  measured),  and  this 
is  called  Afoot-pound.     [For  values  of  g  see  Gravitation  below.] 

190.  Unit  of  Activity. — When  the  activity  is  such  that  one 
unit  of  work  is  done  per  second,  it  is  taken  as  imity.    Thus  as 
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different  units  of  activity  we  have  1  erg  per  aecondy  1  centimei/re-grcrnvme 
per  second,  1  faoirpowndcd  per  second,  1  foot-poximd  per  second.  For 
many  practical  purposes  these  units  are  too  small,  and  larger  units 
are  employed.  Thus  for  the  rate  of  working  of  steam-engines,  gas- 
engines,  and  other  prime  movers,  the  unit  of  activity  is  1  horse- 
power, which  is  defined  as  an  activity  of  83,000  foot-pounds  per 
minute,  or,  which  is  of  course  the  same  thing,  5.50  foot-pounds  per 
second.  Again,  for  electrical  purposes  the  imit  activity  employed  is 
frequently  the  watt,  which  is  an  activity  of  10^  ergs  per  second. 
Sometimes  also  an  activity  of  1000  watts  is  used  as  unit,  and  is 
called  a  kilowatt. 

191.  Distinction  between  Work  and  Activity. — The  reader  will 
note  the  essential  distinction  between  work  and  activity  or  rate  of 
working.  Confusion  between  the  two  quantities  is  not  uncommon 
even  in  dynamical  treatises,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  referring  to  a 
horse-power  as  33,000  foot-pounds,  or  a  watt  as  a  unit  of  energy,  which 
of  course  it  is  not.  Thus  we  have  heard  the  question  asked,  ^'  How 
many  fully  charged  storage  cells  of  a  certain  pattern  will  contain  a 
horse-power?"  The  celfi  when  charged  contain  so  much  energy, 
which  can  be  measured  in  ergs,  or  foot-pounds,  or  in  terms  of 
any  other  unit  of  energy  or  work ;  the  rate  at  which  the  cells 
can  work  depends  on  their  arrangement  and  that  of  the  circuit  in 
which  their  energy  is  to  be  developed,  and  a  single  cell  may  be  made 
to  give  many  horse-power  or  as  small  a  fraction  as  may  be 
desired  of  a  horse-power.  Even  a  Hertzian  vibrator  charged  by  an 
induction  coil  of  moderate  size  may,  while  discharging  by  oscillations 
and  producing  electrical  waves,  work  for  a  very  short  time  at  an 
enormous  rate.  The  mean  activity  during  the  time  of  oscillatory  dis- 
charge has  been  reckoned  for  such  a  vibrator  at  nearly  200  horse- 
power. 

192.  Dimensional  FormnlsB  of  Work  and  Activity.  —  Let  a 
certain  amount  of  work  be  expressed  numerically  by  W  when  the 
units  of  length,  mass,  and  time  are  certain  chosen  units  which  we 
denote  by  Z,  M,  T.  Then  we  may  in  the  same  manner  as  at  §§  7, 
124,  185,  write 

Work^  W{un%t  of  force  x  tmit  of  length) 
=  W[LMT'^  X  ZJ  =  W[DMT'^]. 

Now  let  the  units  L,  M,  T  be  altered  to  new  units  L',  M\  T 
such  that  L  =  \L\  M^fiM',  T^tT.  Then  we  obtain  for  the  same 
work 

Work  =  FXVr-«[Z'2J/T'-2].  (2) 

The  numerical  value  of  the  work  is  now  T^XV1■"^  which  is  the 
former  numerical  value  multiplied  by  X*/ir"',  the  factor  obtained  by 
substituting  for  L,  M,  T  in  the  dimensional  formula  \^UMT-^]  the 
ratios  X,  /i,  r  of  the  old  units  to  the  new.  This  factor  is  the  change- 
ratio  for  energy. 

An  activity  is  measured  numerically  by  the  ratio  Wjt,  of  the 
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numerical  value  of  an  amount  of  work  done  to  that  of  the  time 
occupied  in  doing  it. 

Thus  for  the  dimensional  formula  of  activity  we  have 

ActivUy  -  A  [L^MT-*].  (8) 

If  a  change  is  made  to  units  L\  At',  T  from  units  Z,  M,  T,  ful- 
filling the  relation  (Z,  if,  7')  =  (XZ',  fiM^^rT),  the  change-ratio  is 

As  a  numerical  example  we  may  find  the  number  of  ergs  in  a 
foot-poundal.  Here  X  =  80-48,  /i  =  453-6,  r=l.  Thus  XVr~*  = 
30-48*  X  453*6  x  1  =421408,  which  is  the  number  of  ergs  in  a  foot- 
poundal  nearly. 

One  foot-poundal  per  minute  is  421408/60^=1-95)  ergs  per 
second. 

193.  Work  done  by  Forces  whicli  depend  on  the  Co-ordinates. — 
It  is  desirable  to  give  here  some  examples  of  work  done  in  difierent 
circumstances.  First  consider  a  particle  under  the  action  of  forces 
such  that  the  resultant  force  F  on  the  particle  depends  only  on  the 
position  in  which  it  is  placed,  that  is  on  its  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z  with 
reference  to  a  given  set  of  axes.  In  any  element  da  of  the  path  at 
which  the  force  is  F  the  work  done  is  FcosO.ds,  where  6  is  the  angle 
between  F  and  da.  Now  if  JT,  Y,  Z  be  the  components  of  F,  tiie 
direction  cosines  of  F  are  X\F,  YjF,  ZjF;  and  if  dx^dy^dzhe  the 
projections  of  the  element  da  on  the  axes,  the  direction  cosines  of  da 
are  dx/da,  dy/da,  dzjda.     Hence,  §  24, 

^     X  dx     Y  dy     Z  dz 

and 

i^cos  0.<& = Xdx  +  Ydy + Zdz,  (4) 

But  since  ^  is  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  X,  F,  Z  are  also. 

Lfet  them,  further,  be  functions  such  that  the  integrals /JTe/o;, ... 

taken  round  any  closed  path  in  the  field  of  force  (that  is  the  portion 
of  space  in  which  the  force  exists  and  in  which  the  work  is  done)  are 
zero,  that  is  such  that  the  work  done  in  fi^y  portion  of  the  closed 
path  is  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  work  done  in  the  remaining 
portion.  If  the  work  from  A  to  B,  Fig.  107,  along  any  chosen  path 
be  Tr^2))  ^^^  integration  along  the  path  from  ii  to  ^  be  denoted 

fB 

by  y    ,  we  have 

WjB = /"{Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz),  (6) 

and  each  of  the  integrals  on  the  right  must  depend  only  on  the 
terminals  A  and  B  of  the  path,  that  is  must  be  independent  of  the 
cotu^e  of  the  path  between  the  initial  point  A  and  the  j6nal  B,     For 
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each  must  be  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  corresponding  integral 
along  any  path  from  ^  to  ^  making  with  the  path  AB  a  complete 

circuit  in  the  field.     JT  is  9  W/()x  the  rate,  for 
Fig.  108.  the  point  B,  of  variation  of  W  with  x,  when  y 

and  z  are  kept  unchanged.  Similarly  for  Y  and 
Z.  The  quantity  in  brackets  in  (5)  is  what  is 
called  a  perfect  differential  of  W,  Such  forces  are 
called  conservative  forces,  and  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  in  the  following  sections  and  in 
other  parts  of  this  work  (see  §  218). 

194.  Impossibility  of  a  "  Perpetual  Motion/* 
— The  case  here  described  is  of  great  practical 
importance,  as  it  represents  the  action  of  natural 
forces,  and  therefore  asserts  the  impossibility 
of  a  "  perpetual  motion,"  that  is  a  self-acting  machine  which  without 
having  work  done  upon  it  from  without  will  continue  indefinitely 
long  to  do  useful  work.  For  such  a  machine  can  only  continue  to 
work  by  making  successive  "strokes,"  that  is  by  passing  through 
changes  of  configuration  which  run  in  cycles,  so  that  the  machine 
comes  back  again  and  again  to  the  same  configuration  relatively  to 
the  bodies  exerting  forces  on  its  parts,  and  therefore  doing  work  on 
these  parts  as  they  move.  Just  as  much  work  must  therefore  be 
done  by  such  a  machine  against  external  forces  as  is  done  upon  it  by 
external  forces  in  a  complete  stroke,  or  closed  cycle  of  changes  of 
configuration,  and  so  there  is  no  gain  of  work  on  the  whole.  On  the 
contrary,  there  must  in  all  cases,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  be  a 
balance  of  work  spent  in  overcoming  frictional  resistances ;  and  this, 
as  well  as  any  useful  work  done  by  a  machine,  must  be  done  by  put- 
ting some  other  system  through  a  partial  or  unclosed  cycle  of  changes. 
195.  Work  done  by  Gravitational  Forces.  Theory  of  Potential. 
— A  very  good  example  of  forces  fulfilling  the  conditions  stated  in 
§  193  is  furnished  by  gravitation.  According  to  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion discovered  by  Newton  we  may,  with  proper  choice  of  a  refer- 
ence system  of  axes,  say  that  every  particle  of  matter  acts  on  every 
other  particle  with  a  force  which,  for  eveiy  pair,  is  proportional 
to  the  product  of  the  masses  of  the  particles,  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them,  and  acts 
along  the  line  between  them.  Thus  if  w,  m  are  the  masses  of 
two  particles,  r  their  distance  apart,  there  exists  along  the  line 
joining  them  a  force  of  mutual  attraction  of  amount  kmm/r^,  where 
k  18  B.  constant  multiplier  required  for  the  expression  of  the  force  in 
ordinary  dynamical  units.  Thus  if  m,  m'  be  taken  in  grammes,  r  in 
centimetres,  the  force  will  be  expressed  in  dynes  if  A;  be  the  attractive 
force  in  dynes  between  two  particles,  each  a  gramme  in  mass,  con- 
centrated at  two  points  a  centimetre  apart.  Thus  reckoned,  k  is 
approximately  6*66  x  10"^    (See  chap,  xii.) 

The  reference  system  here  chosen  must  be  one  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  action  of  the  particles  which  are  being  considered  (see 
§  220).     It  may  be  such  a  system,  e.g,,  one  fixed  relatively  to  the 


W=kmm 
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fixed  stars,  as  the  consistency  of  the  results  of  observation  shows  to* 
be  capable  of  being  regarded  for  practical  purposes  as  "fixed  in 
space."  Since  the  centroid  of  a  system  of  mutually  influencing 
particles  is  not  affected  by  their  mutual  action  it  is  sometimes  very 
conveniently  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates. 

Now  consider  the  work  done  by  attraction  in  diminishing  from 
r,  to  r,  the  distance  of  a  particle  of  mass  m  from  another  of  mass  m. 
Let  a  positive  value  of  dr  denote  an  increase  of  this  distance,  then  the 
direction  of  the  attraction  is  that  of  -  dr,  and  (if  force  tending  to 
increase  r  be  taken  positive)  the  attraction  must  be  reckoned  as  a 
force  -  kmm'/r'.  The  work  done  by  this  force  in  the  displacement 
-  dr  is  therefore  kmrnd/rjr^.  Hence  the  whole  work  done  by  the 
force  of  attraction  is 

/'■*.w(i-i).  (6> 

The  quantity  km  jr  is  called  the  potential  at  the  position  of  the 
mass  VI  produced  by  the  mass  m',  or  the  potential  due  to  m  at  any 
point  distant  r  from  it ;  and  similarly  kmjr  is  the  potential  due  to 
the  mass  m  at  the  distance  r  from  it.  The  difference  of  potential 
km{\jr^  —  1/r,)  is  the  work  done  by  the  attraction  of  m  in  bringing 
a  particle  of  unit  mass  from  a  distance  r,  to  a  distance  r^  and 
kmm{l/r^  -  1/r,)  is  the  work  done  by  the  attraction  of  m  in  changing 
the  distance  of  m  from  r,  to  rj.  The  work  done  by  the  attraction  of 
m  in  bringing  m  through  the  same  change  of  distance  has  the  same 
value,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  fact  that  the  attraction  is  mutual. 

When  r,  =  X  ,  kmm'jr^  is  the  value  of  fT,  in  other  words  the 
potential  of  any  mass  w,  at  a  point  distant  rj  from  it,  is  the  work 
done  by  the  attraction  of  m  in  bringing  a  particle  of  unit  mass  from 
an  infinite  distance  to  a  distance  rp  or  by  applied  force  in  carrying  it 
fi*om  distance  r,  against  attraction,  to  distance  infinite. 

19G.  Potential  produced  at  any  Point  by  a  System  of  Particles. 
Work-Valnes  of  Particles  in  different  Positions.— The  potential  at 
any  point  /'due  to  an  assemblage  of  particles  is  the  sum  of  the 
potentials  which  each  mass  produces  separately  at  P,  for  the  attrac- 
tion of  any  particle  on  any  other  is,  as  observation  and  experiment 
show,  unaflected  by  the  presence  of  other  particles.  Thus  if  we  have 
n  [)article8  of  masses  wip  7n,,  ...,  w„,  at  points  P,,  P„  ...,  P„,  distant 
Tj,  r,,  ...,  r„  from  F,  the  potential  at  P  (which  we  shall  denote  by  F) 
is  given  by 

V^k('!h^'!h^\^k^^  (7> 

where  the  summation  includes  the  value  of  mjr  for  each  particle. 

Thus  the  work  done  by  attractive  forces  in  bringing,  from  an  in- 
finite distance  from  every  particle  of  the  attracting  system,  a  particle 
of  mass  m  to  a  point  P  at  which  the  potential  is  V  is  m  F.  This  we 
shall  call  for  shortness  at  present  the  toork-valtte  of  the  particle  in 
the  given  position  P  relatively  to  the  other  particles.     If  F  coincide 
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,  m„,  and  the 


with  the  position  F^  of  one  of  the  particles  m^  m„ 

particle  of  mass  m  be  the  particle  of  mass  m^  there  situated,  if   V^ 

denote  the  potential  at  P^  due  to  m,,  m, 


.,  m^,  and  r„,  r^,, 


?• 


1" 


denote  the  distances  of  F^  from  P„  /*„  ...,  P,.,  the  work- value  of 
-mj  in  the  position  /*^  is 

(8) 


m^V 


;  =  kmA 


wi.     III. 


\r 


It 


IS 


where  2 denotes  summation  of  mj^/r^j^taken  for  aU  values  of  A; from  2  ton. 
Similarly  the  work-value  of  m,  in  its  position  /*,  is  km^mj^jr^ 
where  k  has  all  values  from  1  to  n  excluding  2.     In  the  same  way 
the  work-values  of  the  other  particles  may  be  expressed. 

197.  Potential  Energy  of  a  System  of  Gravitating  Particles. — 
If  Tjie  be  put  for  the  distance  of  the  particle  at  any  point  Pj  from  the 
particle  at  any  other  point  Pj^^  the  total  work-value  of  the  particles, 
-  E^  of  the  system,  taken  as  the  sum  of  the  work-values  of  the  par- 
ticles, is  expressed  by  the  equation 


2        r,u 


(9) 


y» 


^where  one  summation  is  for  all  values  of  j  fi*om  1  to  n,  and  the  other 
for  the  same  range  of  values  of  k.     The  factor  \  is  necessary  as  each 

term  of  the  work-value  is  brought  by  the 
smnmations  twice  into  the  account. 

This  work-value  depends  only  on  the 
relative  configuration  of  the  particles,  and 
is  therefore  independent  of  the  paths  or 
processes  by  which  the  particles  are  brought 
together  by  their  attractions. 

We  shall  see  later  that  what  have  been 
called  above  the  work-values  of  the  par- 
ticles are  component  parts  of  the  exhatistion 
of  confiffurational  energy ,  or  eochanMion  of  the 
potential  energy,  of  the  system  of  particles. 
The  potential  energy  is  the  smn  with  its  sign 
changed  of  the  work-values  of  the  individual 
particles  as  here  defined  or  this  negative  sum 
with  any  convenient  constant  added,  that  is 
E+0. 

198.  Potential  of  Uniform  Spherical 
Shell. — We  shall  now  show  that  if  we  have 
an  assemblage  of  particles  composing  a  thin 
spherical  shell  of  uniform  mass  per  unit  of 
«Tea,  the  potential  of  the  shell  at  any  external  point  is  precisely 
«qual  to  the  potential  at  the  same  point  of  a  particle  of  mass  equal  to 
-that  of  the  shell  and  situated  at  its  centre.  Let  P,  Fig.  109,  be  the 
point,  C  the  centre  of  the  shell,  and  J,  B  two  adjacent  points  of 
the  shell  on  a  plane  section  through  C  and  P,  Let  ^  be  the  angle 
the  tangent  to  the  section  at  A  makes  with  the  radius,  d  the  angle 
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between  CP  and  CA^  and  draw  AD  bX,  right  angles  to  PA,  Further, 
let  a  denote  the  length  of  the  radius,  r  the  length  of  PA^  and  I 
that  of  PC,  Then  PB^r-^-dr,  DB^dr,  and  dO^ACB.  Also 
AB  =  add.  But  sin PAC=cos<^-BD/AB  =  dr /add,  and  therefore, 
since  sin P AC /smO^^llry  rdr  =  alsinddO. 

Now  if  ^  be  the  mass  of  the  shell  per  unit  of  area,  the  mass  of  the 
£one  swept  out  by  AB,  when  the  diagram  is  made  to  turn  completely 
round  PC^  is  fiaddx2irasind  =  2wfia^sin$d0^2TrtittrdrlL  This  is 
all  at  the  distance  r  from  P,  and  hence  its  potential  at  P  is  2vkfiadrll, 
We  have  then  for  the  potential  at  P  due  to  the  whole  shell 


r=  ?f!pfdr. 


where  J  dr  means  the  diflference  between  the  extreme  values  of  /. 
But  this  is  2a,  and  therefore  we  obtain 

r=  If^^  (10) 

The  mass  of  the  shell  is  4ir/xa^,  and  Airkfta^/l  is  the  potential  which 
that  mass  concentrated  at  C  would  produce  at  P, 

199.  Potential  of  Solid  Sphere. — Since  this  result  holds  for  each 
shell  of  a  solid  sphere  made  up  of  thin  concentric  shells  each  of 
uniform  mass  per  unit  area,  it  holds  for  the  whole  sphere.  Thus  a 
solid  sphere  of  density  uniform  throughout,  or  of  density  varying  in 
any  manner  with  distance  from  the  centre,  but  fulfilling  tibe  condition 
that  the  density  is  the  same  at  all  points  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  centre,  produces  the  same  potential  at  an  external  point  P  as 
woidd  be  produced  by  a  particle  of  mass  equal  to  that  of  the  sphere 
and  concentrated  at  the  centre  C 

200.  Work  done  by  Attractive  Forces  in  Condensing  a  Nebula. 
— Ckmsider  a  sphere  of  uniform  density  p  and  radius  r,  the  potential 
at  an  external  point  at  a  distance  c  +  r  from  the  centre  is 

The  potential  at  the  surface  is  therefore  ^vpkr'.  The  work  done  by 
attractive  forces  in  adding  on  a  layer  of  thickness  dr  to  the  sphere  by 
matter  brought  from  infinity  is  therefore  ^npkr^  x  4irpr^dr,  that  is 
^-^kv^p^^d/r.  Hence  for  the  work  W  done  by  attractive  forces  in 
building  up  a  sphei«  of  radius  a  and  density  p  by  means  of  matter 
brought  from  infinity  we  have 


W  =  l^knyf>dr  =  ^knya', 


or 


W^ik^,  (11) 

•    a 

where  M  is  the  caass  of  the  sphere. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  work  done  by  the  attractive 
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forces  in  carrying  the  surface  of  this  sphere  in  towards  the  centrer 
through  a  distance  da  is 

dW=-U^da,  (1^) 

and  the  work  done  by  these  forces  in  bringing  the  surface  in  from* 
a  to  a  is 

r-ir=|>fcWi._lY  (13> 

\a      a] 

In  the  estimation  of  the  work- value  in  (11)  all  the  matter  is  sup- 
posed to  come  from  infinity  to  the  surface  of  the  growing  sphere  ;  but 
it  is  not  difficidt  to  see  that  this  is  the  work  done  by  the  mutual 
attractions  of  the  particles  in  coming  together  from  uniform  difiusion 
through  infinite  space  to  form  the  sphere  of  radius  a.  For  suppose 
that  matter  of  amount  M  is  brought  in  the  manner  described  from 
infinity  to  build  up  a  sphere  of  radius  a,  and  again  suppose  that  it  is 
brought  together  to  form  a  sphere  of  greater  radius  Z>.  The  work- 
values  of  the  aggregations  of  particles  are  ^kAP/a,  ^kAPjD,  and,, 
by  §  197,  depend  entirely  on  the  configurations  of  the  particles  in 
the  two  cases,  and  not  in  the  manner  in  which  the  particles  were 
brought  together.  Hence  the  difference  ^kAP(l  ja  -  1  jD)  is  the 
work  done  by  attractive  forces  in  compressing  the  material  sphere  of 
radius  D  and  mass  m  to  the  sphere  of  radius  which  becomes  ^kM^ja 
when  D  is  infinite.  Thus  the  work  done  by  the  mutual  atti*active 
forces  of  the  particles  in  bringing  together  universally  diffused 
matter  to  a  sphere  of  radius  a  is  exactly  ^kAP/a, 

201.  Work  done  in  condensing  the  Earth  firom  Nebular  Matter. 
Amount  of  Heat  generated. — Let  us  apply  this  result  to  a  case 
which  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  earth  regarded  as  built  up 
of  infinitesimal  particles  brought  by  their  mutual  attraction  from 
universal  diffusion.  Take  the  radius  a  as  6*367  x  10®  centimetres, 
p  as  5*5 ;  then  to  reckon  IF  in  ergs  we  must  take  A;  =  6*66  x  10 ""^j  and 
therefore  have 

Jr=|6-66.10-%V-^'^'-6'367M0^°=  2-216  x  10^.  (U) 

This  is  an  underestimate  for  the  earth,  as  the  density  increases 
from  the  surface  inwards,  and  therefore  as  the  matter  is  on  tlie 
whole  nearer  the  centre  of  the  sphere  than  in  the  case  here  considered, 
the  real  value  of  W  must  be  much  greater. 

As  we  shall  see  later,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  warm  a 
gramme  of  water  from  a  certain  temperature  of  the  Centigrade  scale 
to  a  temperature  one  degree  higher  is  taken  as  a  unit  of  heat,  and 
called  a  calorie,  and  42  x  10*  ergs  of  work  spent  in  producing  heat 
would  generate  one  calorie.  Hence  the  above  value  of  ff  would 
generate  5*29  x  10^^  calories.  The  combustion  of  a  gramme  of 
anthracite  coal  yields  about  8000  calories  of  heat.  Thus  the  heat 
produced  by  W  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  burning 
6*6  x  10*^  grammes,  or  6*6  x  10*^  tons,  of  such  coal. 
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202.  Work  done  in  condensing  the  Sun  from  Kebulai!  Matter. 
Source  of  the  Sun's  Radiant  Heat. — The  sun's  mass  is  about  332,000 
times  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  radius  is  110  times  that  of  the  earth. 
Hence  IT,  for  the  sun,  regarded  as  formed  by  the  collection  of 
universally  diffused  matter,  is  332,000^/110  or  10*  times  the  value  of 
W  just  found  for  the  earth,  that  is  2-216  x  lO***  ergs.  Thus  the  heat 
produced  in  bringing  together  a  body  of  mean  density  and  radius 
equal  to  those  of  the  sun  at  present,  would  be  about  5*29  x  10^ 
calories,  or  an  amount  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
6-5  X  10*  tons  of  coal. 

The  amount  of  radiaut  heat  which  would  be  received  in  one  minute 
by  a  square  centimetre  of  surface  held  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  at 
the  distance  of  the  earth,  at  a  place  where  there  was  no  atmosphere, 
is  estimated  at  about  3  calories.  The  amount  radiated  by  the  sun  in 
one  second  is  that  received  by  a  sphere  of  radius  equal  to  the  sun's 
distance  from  the  earth.  Now  the  sun's  distance  is  aboutl  1 0*  x  earth^s 
diameter^  and  therefore  the  area  of  a  sphere  of  radius  equal  to  the 
sun's  distance  is,  roughly,  47rx  4  x  llU*x  6'367^x  10^*  in  sq.  cms. 
The  total  number  N  of  calories  of  heat  radiated  by  the  sun  in  one 
eecond  is  -05  x  4tr  x  4  x  110^  x  6-367^  x  lo^*,  and  the  number  n  emitted 
per  second  by  each  sq.  cm.  of  the  sun's  surface  is  this  number  divided 
by  4n  x  110^  x  6367^  x  ]0^^  that  is  05  x  4  x  110'.  Thus  approxim- 
ately iV  =  1  '5  X  10-*  and  n  =  2420.  This  heat  would  be  produced  by 
the  expenditure  of  work  at  the  rate  of  over  135,000  hor-^e-power  per 
square  metre  of  the  sun's  surface,  or  by  the  combustion  on  each 
sq.  cm.  of  the  sun's  surface  of  over  lOOO  grammes  of  the  best  coal 
per  hour,  or  about  a  ton  per  square  foot  per  hour. 

The  received  theory,  which  is  mainly  due  to  v.  Helmholtz,  of  the 
production  of  this  heat  is  that  of  contraction  of  the  sun.  To  produce 
the  energy  radiated  the  sun's  radius  woidd  have  to  shorten  at  the 
rate  of  rather  more  than  1/5000  of  a  centimetre  per  second  (or  by 
about  17  centimetres  per  day,  that  is  about  200  feet  per  year)  on 
the  supposition  that  no  alteration  of  temperature  is  involved  in  the 
contraction.  This  is,  however,  much  too  great  an  estimate,  as  the 
density  of  the  sun  is  no  doubt  much  greater  in  the  central  portions 
than  near  the  surface.  Von  Helmholtz  has  estimated  about  125  feet 
per  year  as  the  radial  contraction. 

The  sun  is  in  part  certainly  gaseous,  and  it  is  known  that  a  mass 
of  gas  cooling,  and  at  the  same  time  contracting,  will  increase 
in  temperature,  a  result  we  shall  prove  later  when  dealing  with  heat. 
The  sun,  however,  no  doubt  very  nearly  fulfils  the  condition  of 
constancy  of  temperature. 

203.  Work  done  by  Impact  of  a  Jet  of  Particles.  Reaction 
Water- Wheel. — Take  the  jet  issuing  from  a  tank  on  a  truck  as 
described  in  §  184  above.  I^t  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  in  space  be  v, 
and  that  of  the  carriage  be  u  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  mass 
of  liquid  issuing  per  second  is  therefore  a{v  +  u)p,  where  p  is  the 
density  of  the  fluid  and  a  the  cross- section  of  the  jet.  The  mo- 
mentum is  thus  ap(v  +  uY,  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^®  force  exerted  on   the 
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carriage.     The  jet  doea  work  on  the  carria^  at  a  rate  A  =  Fu  yrfietS 
F  is  the  force,  and  thus 

A~ap{u-^vyu.  (15) 

One  extreme  esample  of  this  is  got  bjr  putting  u=0,  and  is  zero. 

Again,  consider  a  simple  reaction  water-wheel  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  110,  fed  by  water  which  maj  be  taken  as  initiallyatreFt  at  height 
h  above  the  orifices.    Let  v  be  the  velocity  of  the  water,  u  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  wheel,  t-  ita  radius, 
Fio.  110.  "   ^^  cro6B'Section  of    each   jet, 

and  let  the  water  issue  tangen- 
tially  to  the  circle  io  which  the 
orifices  move ;  we  have  for  the 
mass  of  water  issuing  from  one  of 
them  per  second  ap(airH-i').  The 
momentum  communicated  to  the 
water  per  second  is  ap{ur  +  v)v, 
and  the  moment  of  this  force 
round  the  axis  is  ap{ur  +  v)vr. 
The  total  moment  for  three  jets  is 
3ap{(»r  -I-  v)vr  and  this  is  the  couple 
tending  to  increase  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  wheel.  We  thus 
have  for  the  rate  of  working 

J  =  3ap((,.r  +  »>«r.  (16> 
204.  Work  dons  in  Btretch- 
ing  a  contractile  Film- -As  still 
another  example,  consider  the  work 
done  in  increasing  the  area  of  a  contractile  film  such  as  that  which 
may  be  regarded  as  existing  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid.  The  film 
tends  to  contract,  and  to  keep  any  narrow  hand  of  it  stretehed  there 
must  be  applied  to  the  part  of  it  on  each  side  of  any  section  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  band  a  pulling  force  of  amount 
Tb,  where  6  is  the  breadth  of  the  band.  The  value  of  T  is  for- 
a  water  surface  at  10°  about  75  dynes  per  lineal  centimetre.  7*18 
called  the  mrjace  tention  of  the  film.  In  the  cane  of  a.  bubble  the 
tensions  of  the  two  surfaces  give  an  effective  tension  of  iT  for  the 
film.  It  is  found  that  this  is  independent  of  the  thickness  of  the- 
film,  unless  the  film  be  made  exceedingly  thin. 

Now  consider  a  plane  film  of  breadth  b  and  length  Z,  and  let  this 
be  changed  to  f  by  pulling  it  out  in  the  direction  of  its  length  ;  we 
have  for  the  force  2Tb,  and  for  the  work  done  2Tb{l!  -  V),  that  is  the 
work  done  in  stretehing  the  film  is  2T'.incr«a»i  of  area.  [As  we 
shall  see  under  Thermodynamiea  the  film  when  drawn  out  tends  to 
sink  in  temperature.  If,  however,  the  extension  goes  on  slowly  the 
temperature  is  kept  constant  by  heat  drawn  from  the  surroundings.] 

205.  Normal  Force  exerted  by  a  Curved  Film.— A  contractile 
film,  whatever  its  form,  exerts  a  force  along  the  principal  normal  at 


«  i  I 
t  I  I 
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each  point  of  the  surface,  that  is  along  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
Umching  the  surface  at  the  point.  For  consider  first  a  cylindrical  film, 
and  take  a  ribbon  at  right  angles  to  the  generating  lines  of  the  cylinder. 
Let  ABy  Fig.  Ill,  be  a  small  element  of  length  da^  E  its  middle 
point,  c  the  centre  of  curvature,  r  the  radius 
of  curvature  ECydO  the  angle  ACE  or  BCE. 

If  6  be  the  breadth  of  the  strip  (perpendicular  

to  the  paper)  the  stretching  force  at  A  and  B,        ^*.-*^n      I^*^^ 

if  7"  be  the  tension,  is  Tb.    Then  we  get  for     ^       »     !     '        ^^ 

the  force   P    along    EC,    2TbBmde  =  27bde. 

But  2dd  =  ds/r,  therefore  P  =  Tbds/r.     U  p  he 

the  force  exerted  by  the  strip  per  unit  of  area 

along  EC,  p  =  PIbds  =  Tjr,     This  is  called  the  •!/ 

pressure  along  toe  normal  EC,  and  is  exerted  *C 

on  the  fluid  on  the  concave  side  of  the  surface. 

206.  Film  of  Donble  Coryature. — Now  consider  any  surface,  and 
take  any  section  of  it  containing  the  normal ;  each  such  section  has 
a  radius  of  curvature  of  its  own  along  the  principal  normal.  The 
section  by  any  plane  nearly  coincident  with  this,  intersecting  tha 
former  plane  in  a  line  through  the  centre  of  curvature  at  right  angles 
to  the  radius  of  curvature,  has  approximately  the  same  curvature 
near  the  point  of  contact,  if  the  form  of  the  surface  changes  con- 
tinuously. 

Let  the  principal  normal  be  drawn  to  any  point  P  on  the 
surface.  Two  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another  intersecting 
along  the  principal  noimal  will  give  curves  of  intersection  with 
the  surface  having  radii  r,  /  along  that  line,  and  in  the  same 
direction,  if  the  curves  of  section  are  both  concave  or  both  con- 
vex outwards  from  the  surface,  and  in  opposite  directions  when 
one  curve  is  concave,  the  other  convex.  These  have  the  corresponding 
curvatures  1/r,  1/r'.  Let  these  planes  be  denoted  hy  A,  B,  and  the 
centres  of  curvature  of  their  curves  of  intersection  with  the  surface 
be  C,  C,  Figs.  112  and  113.  Take  now  two  planes  -4„  -4,  nearly 
coincident  with  A ,  which  contain  a  line  through  C  perpendicular  to 
the  principal  normal,  and  cut  the  surface  in  two  curves  at  equal 
distances  from  P.  Near  P  these  ciurves  will  be  approximately  parallel 
lines.  They  include  between  them  there  a  short  narrow  strip  of  the 
contractile  film  with  parallel  edges,  which  are  clearly  similar  curves 
of  curvature  1/r,  practically  identical  with  the  curve  of  section 
between  them  through  P  made  by  A,  Take  now  other  two  planes 
J5,,  B^  in  the  same  way,  one  on  each  side  of  the  plane  B  intersecting 
in  a  line  through  C  also  perpendicular  to  the  principal  normal,  and 
cutting  the  surface  in  two  curves  at  equal  distances  on  the  two  sides 
of  P,  and  having,  at  points  near  P,  curvature  1  //.  These  will  give 
the  other  two  edges  of  the  portion  of  surface,  which  thus  will  be  very 
approximately  a  small  rectaiigle. 

A  line  drawn  across  this  surface  parallel  to  either  pair  of  edges 
does  not  deviate  more  than  infinitesimally  from  a  straight  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  normal  section  A  or  B  through  P  to  which  the 
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edges  are  perpendicular.  Fig.  112  shows  the  element  when  the  curva- 
tures in  the  two  sections  are  in  the  same  direction  ;  Fig.  113  when 
they  are  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  a  saddle-shaped  surface. 

Let  the  curvature  of  one  pair  of  edges  be  1/r,  of  the  other  pair  of 
edges  1/r' ;  the  stretching  force  in  the  film  along  the  first  pair  of 
edges  gives  by  §  204  a  force  T/r  per  unit  of  area,  and  directed  along 

Fig.  112. 


Fio.  113. 


the  principal  normal,  and  similarly,  the  stretching  force  in  the  film 
along  the  other  pair  of  edges  gives  a  force  T/r,  also  along  the  principal 
normal.  If  the  numerical  magnitudes  of  these  forces  be  taken 
positive  the  forces  are  to  be  regarded  as  acting  towards  the  centres 
of  curvature  respectively  referred  to.  Thus  in  Fig.  112  the  forces  are 
oppositely  directed.  But  1/r,  1/r  the  curvatures  maybe  regarded  as 
directed  quantities,  so  that  l/r  is  taken  negative  if  r'  is  oppositely 
directed  from  r ;  and  so  for  the  total  pressure  p  we  have 


-ih^} 


(17) 


207.  Elder's  Theorem  of  Sum  of  Ourvatures  at  any  Point  of  a 
8lirfB>ce. — It  is  a  theorem  of  the  geometry  of  surfaces  that  if  any 
pair  of  rectangular  sections  of  a  surface  through  the  principal  normal 
be  taken  the  sum  of  the  curvatures  1/r  +  1/r  is  a  constant.  For  one 
such  pair  the  radius  of  ciurature  in  one  of  the  sections  must  be  the 
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least,  and  therefore  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  other  section  of 
the  pair  must  be  the  greatest  radius  for  the  point  considered.  These 
are  called  the  principal  radii  of  curvature.  We  shall  denote  them 
by  R  and  R\     Thus 

(18) 


-ii*^} 


The  constancy  of  this  sum  of  curvatures  will  be  proved  in 
chap,  xvi.y  but  it  may  ba  inferred  from  the  physical  fact  that  p 
must  be  independent  of  the  direction  of  the  two  pairs  of  planes  adopted 
above  to  define  the  rectangular  element. 

If  IjR  +  IjR  =  0,  p  =  0.  This  is  the  case  of  a  film  with  equal 
pressure  on  its  two  sides.  The  radii  of  curvature  must  in  this  case 
be  oppositely  directed,  unless  the  film  is  plane,  in  which  case  they 
are  both  infinite. 

208.  Problem  of  MininiTiTn  SurflBUse  with  Given  Boundary. — 
In  the  general  case  of  a  film  with  a  fixed  curvilinear  boundary,  as  a 
soap  film  attached  to  a  wire  bent  into  a  closed  curve  of  any  form,  the 
film  is  curved,  and  the  radii  are  finite  and  fulfil  the  condition 
IjR+ljR  =  0,  But  the  film  contracts  so  as  to  have  the  smallest 
area  possible  under  the  conditions ;  and  thus  solves  the  isoperimetrical 
problem,  to  find  a  surface  of  minimum  area  with  a  given  boundary. 

The  anal3rtical  condition  fulfilled  by  such  a  surface  is  well  known 
to  be  precisely 

i4  =  0.  (19) 

SO  that  the  solution  is  given  at  once  by  the  dynamical  process. 

209.  Work  done  in  Blowing  a  Spherical  Soap-Bnbble. — Next 
consider  a  spherical  soap-bubble  filled  with  a  gas  which  expands. 

Fig.  114. 


\.\  .1  ,\  .i 


blowing  out  the  soap-bubble,  and  let  this  expansion  go  on  so  slowly 
that  the  temperature  of  the  film,  and  therefore  its  tension,  remains 
constant. 

The  pressure  exerted  on  the  fluid  inside  by  a  contractile  film  of 
spherical  form  may  be  evaluated  in  the  following  manner.  Consider 
a  portion  of  the  film  bounded  by  a  small  circle  on  the  sphere; 
that  is  pulled  tangentially  at  all  points  of  its  boundary  by  the  film 
beyond  with  a  force  2T  per  unit  of  length  of  the  boundary  (see 
Fig.  114).  Draw  a  plane  through  the  vertex  of  this  portion  and 
the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  let  2dBhe  the  angle  subtended  at  the 
centre  by  the  intersection  of  the  plane  with  the  surface  of  the  segment. 
The  tangential  forces  round  the  circumference  give  a  resultant  force 
through  the  vertex  and  toward  the  centre  of  4ir7V(£0*,  if  (£d  be  small. 
This  divided  by  irr^dO*,  the  area  of  the  portion  of  the  surface,  is  2Tjr. 

A  gas  exerts  a  force  normally  outwards  on  every  part  of  the 
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surface,  and  the  amount  of  this  in  all  ordinary  cases  is  sensibly  the 
same  at  every  part.  Let  p  be  this  force  per  unit  area  (or  pressure) 
exerted  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  soap-bubble. 

If  P  be  the  external  pressure  there  is  a  resultant  outward  force 
of  amount  p  —  P  per  unit  area  on  each  element  of  the  film.  This  is 
balanced  in  the  case  of  a  soap-bubble  in  equilibrium  by  an  inward 
force  47yr  where  2^  is  the  tension  for  the  film  (taking  account  of 
both  sides).     Thus  we  have 

jt>-P  =  l^.  (20) 

r 

If  the  radius  be  increased  by  an  amount  d/r  the  force  on  each 
element  of  surface  of  area  dS  acts  through  a  distance  e^,  and  does  work 
of  amount  4:TdtSdr/r,  The  whole  work  done  in  an  extension  of  radius 
is  therefore  4:wr^4:Tdrlr  =  l^nTrdr.  If  the  radius  be  increased  from 
a  to  a'  the  work  done  is 

W^SnTla'^-a^  (21) 

The  area  has  been  increased  by  an  amount  4ir(a  ^  -  a*),  and  thus 
we  have  for  the  work 

W=)iTx  increase  of  area,  (22) 

210.  Work  done  by  an  Expanding  Gas.  —As  a  last  example,  con- 
sider a  quantity  of  gas  compressed  in  the  interior  of  a  closed 
space.  As  will  be  seen  under  Hydrostatics  on  each  element  of  the 
surface  of  the  containing  vessel  there  is  exerted  a  force  acting 
normally  outwards  the  amount  of  which  per  unit  of  area  of  the 
element  may  vary  from  point  to  point  of  the  surface. 
Fig.  116.  This  force  per  unit  area  is  called  the  p7'essure  on  the 
element.  If  ^  be  its  amount  at  any  point  P,  the  outward 
force  perpendicular  to  an  element  of  small  area  d/S  sur- 
rounding the  point  is  pdS.  Now  let  the  volume  of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  gas  be  increased  by  a  small  outward 
motion  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  boundary.  The 
element  dS  takes  up  a  new  position,  as  in  Fig.  115,  having 
been  displaced  bodily  through  a  mean  distance  ds  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  its  former  position.  The  work  done  is  pdSds.  The 
whole  work  done  by  the  expanding  gas  on  the  containing  walls  is 
the  sum  of  the  works  done  in  this  way  on  the  elements  making  up 
the  surface.     Thus  we  have 

W=  I,pdsdS,  (23) 

where  the  summation  is  taken  for  every  element  dS  of  surface. 

If  p  is  the  same  for  every  element,  as  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
case  for  a  compressed  gas,  we  have 

W=pI,dmiS  (24) 

Here  JldsdS  is  evidently  the  increase  of  volume  of  the  vessel? 
and  if  this  be  denoted  by  dv  the  work  equation  becomes 

W=pdv,  (25) 
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Thus  if  a  gas  is  confined  in  a  cylinder  of  area  ^  by  a  piston,  and 
the  pressure  applied  at  each  point  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  piston 
be  p,  the  upward  force  on  the  piston  is^^.  If  the  piston  rise  a 
distance  h  while  the  pressure  remains  p,  the  work  done  is  pAh,  But 
Ah  is  dv,  the  increase  of  volume,  and  so  the  work  is  pdv, 

211.  Finite  ExiMmBion:  (1)  Isothermal;  (2)  Adiabatic. — The 
pressiure  of  an  expanding  gas  generally  does  vary  with  the  volume,  and 
may  vary  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways.  Two  modes  of  expansion 
are,  however,  of  special  importance  :  (1 )  expansion  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  the  temperature  is  constant ;  (2)  expansion  under  the 
condition  that  no  heat  is  received  or  parted  with  by  the  gas.  In 
each  case  there  is,  as  will  be  shown  under  Heaiy  a  definite  relation 
between  the  pressure  and  the  volume  of  the  gas.  To  a  high  degree 
of  approximation  for  several  gases  the  relation  is,  in  (1)  that  the 
product  pv^  of  the  pressure  and  volume  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 

gas,  is  constant ;  in  (2)  that  the  product  of  the  pressure  p  by  v^^ 

where  y  is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  to  the 
specific  heat  at  constant  volume,  is  a  constant.  For  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  dry  air,  the  value  of  y  is  very  nearly  1"41.  The  condi- 
tions in  the  two  cases  are  expressed  by  the  equations 

pv^Cpv'^^C,  (26) 

where  C,  C  are  constants.  These  are  called  the  characteristic  equations 
of  a  gas  under  the  stated  conditions.  Generally  when  they  are  used 
in  thermodynamics  v  is  understood  to  be  the  volume  of  unit  mass  of 
the  gas. 

In  these  cases  it  is  important  to  obtain  expressions  for  the  work 
done  by  the  gas  in  a  finite  expansion,  say  from  volume  v^  to  volume 
t?P  First  let  us  calculate  in  each  case  the  variation  of  the  pressure 
produced  by  a  small  increase  in  the  volume  dv, 

(I)  The  relation  being  pv—C\  where  ^  is  a  constant,  let  v  be 
changed  to  v  +  dv,  and  let  p  become  p  +  dp  in  consequence.  We 
have  then 

{p  +  dp)(y  +  dv)  =  (7, 
and  therefore 

pdv  -f  vdp  ■{•  dpdv  ~  0. 

If  dv  be  small,  dp  will  be  correspondingly  small,  and  dpdv  will  be 
very  small  in  comparison  with  pdv  or  vdp.     Hence  we  have 

pdv  +  vdp  =  0, 

and  for  the  work  dW  done  in  an  expansion  dv 

dW^pdv  -  -  vdp,  (27) 

In  (2)  a  similar  change  gives 

{p  +  dp){v  +  dvy^  =  C, 


or 


{p  +  dp)vy(l+^y=C; 
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or  expanding  (1  +  dvjv)^  by  the  binomial  theorem,  and  reducing 
using  the  relation  pv^  =  C,  we  obtain 

If  c^  be  small  we  may  neglect  all  squares  and  higher  powers  of 
do^  and  products  of  dp  and  dv. 

Thus  we  obtain 

vdp  +  ypdv  =  0, 
and  we  have 

dW=^pdv^  -^vdp.  (28) 

y 

212.  Work  done  in  Isothermal  and  Adiabatic  Expansions. — 
Kow  proceeding  to  the  calculations  proposed  above,  we  have  by  (25) 
for  the  whole  work  W  done  by  the  gas  in  changing  its  volume  from 
'v,  to  t?!  under  constant  temperature  the  sum  of  the  works  pdv  for  the 
successive  steps  d/o  of  volume,  that  is 


v^  y-%V, 


W=/pdv  =  c/±.  (29) 


V 


»o 


since  p  =  C/v, 

Consider  now  for  a  moment  the  equation  w  =  e*,  where  u  is  real 
and  positive,  and  x  is  real :  e*  is  the  function  defined  in  §  54 
above.  Here  x  is  called  the  logarithm  of  u  to  the  base  e,  or  the 
Napierian  logarithm  of  u.  This  is  usually  denoted  by  the  symbol 
logu,  so  that  we  may  write  instead  oi  u^e"  the  equation  x  =  log  u. 

Clearly  if  ti;  be  another  real  positive  quantity,  and  y  be  real,  and 
«?  =  «•',  we  have 

log(t6to)  =  x  +  i/  =  \ogu  +  logw 

log—      =«  — y  =  logw  — log  l£7. 

Now  we  have  seen  that 

du  =  efdxy 

80  that 

,      du    du 
dx  =  —  =- — . 

e*      u 

This  we  may  write  in  the  form  d(\ogu)=:du/u. 

We  may  proceed  from  this,  which  is  an  equation  between  the 
differential  of  logu,  that  is  d{\ogu),  and  the  differential  du  of  w,  to  the 
integral  equation,  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  increments  of  logu  as  u 
increases  say  form  u^  to  u.,  where  u^  and  u.  are  real  positive  quanti- 
ties.    This  sum  is  logUj  -  logu^  or  log{uJuJj,  and  therefore  we  have 

logWj-logtto  =  log^=/  -. 
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Now  retuming  to  the  equation  (29) 


F=(7(log*,-logt;,).  (30) 

This  is  the  work  done  by  the  gas  in  expanding  at  constant  tem- 
perature from  volume  v^  to  volume  v^,  and  is  in  general  spent  in 
overcoming  external  forces  through  the  increase  of  volume.  It  is 
also  the  work  which  must  be  done  by  external  forces  in  compressing 
the  gas  at  constant  temperature  from  volume  v^  to  v^. 

In  case  (2),  since  pv^=  (7,  (28)  becomes 

V' 

where  y  is  greater  than  1,  equal  in  most  cases  to  1*41  nearly.    We 
have  then 


W: 


(81) 


Consider  the  function  l/v^"  and  let  v  be  changed  to  v-i-dv. 
Then  we  have,  as  the  reader  may  verify,  if  c^v  be  small  compared 
with  v,  dvjv^^  -d^i/v^"  )/(y-  1);  and  by  taking  all  the  steps  of 
increment  of  Ijv^'     from  vss-Vq  to  t?  =  v„  we  obtain 


.v^ 


/^  =  J— I— ^-  \ 


Equation  (81)  therefore  becomes 


7-1 
^1 


(82) 


This  is  the  work  done  by  pressure  in  an  expansion  of  volume  v 
to  volume  Vp  subject  to  the  condition  that  there  is  no  passage  of 
heat.    It  is  the  work  also  which  must  be  spent  by  external  forces  in 
compressing  the  gas  from  volume  v^  to  volume  v^,  subject  to  the  same 
condition.     This  is  called  adiabatic  expansion  or  compression. 

213.  Work  done  by  a  System  of  Forces.  —  Let  F^,  F^  F^,  ... 
denote  any  forces  acting  on  the  particles  Wj,  m,,  wi„  ...  of  a  material 
system,  and  d^,,  d«„  ds^,  ...  be  any  displacements  in  the  direction 
of  these  forces  which  are  possible  under  the  conditions  to  which  the 
system  is  subject.     The  sum  jp\d»j  +  ^,d»,  + ...  is  called  the  work 
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done  by  these  forces  in  the  specified  displacements.    We  may  denote 
it  by  d  TT,  and  write  the  equation 

dir=i^jd«j  +  /;d*,+  ...=Si'««.  (33) 

If  A",,  Y,,  Zj, . . . ,  drCj,  dyj,  dz^, ...  be  the  oom|)onents  of  i^j, . . . ,  dffj,  . . . 
parallel  to  tne  axes,  we  have 

dW=Jl{Xdx+Ydi/  +  Zdz).  (34) 

If  ^j,  jP,,  . . .  be  the  resultant  forces  on  the  particles,  and  d«j,  ds,,  . . . 
be  any  possible  displacements  in  the  directions  of  the  forces,  so  that 
the  system  changes  in  consequence  of  these  displacements  from  one 
configuration  to  another,  d  PF  is  called  the  work  done  by  the  forces  in 
the  change  of  configuration.  Here  X,  Y,  Z  denote  the  components 
of  the  resultant  forces  on  a  particle  of  mass  m  ;  but  we  may,  as  in 
(24)  of  §  1 56  above,  put  instead  of  these  X  +  A",  Y^Y^Z^Z,  where 
X,  y,  Z  now  denote  the  external  applied  forces  on  the  particle,  and 
X\  Y\  Z'  the  internal  component  forces  on  the  particle  due  to  the 
mutual  connections  of  the  particles  of  the  system.  With  this  new 
meaning  of  A,  F,  Z 

d  W^  S(Ada;  +  Tdy  +  Z^z)  +  S(A'da:  +  7' dy  +  Z'liz),        (35) 

We  thus  get  by  equations  (24)  of  §  156 

d  fr=  2m(a^da;  +  yhy  -f  Sd«) 

-Swi(Ada;+7dy  +  ird«)  +  Sm(A'da;+rdy  +  ^'«4        (36) 

In  the  general  case  neither  of  the  sums  on  the  right  of  this 
equation  vanishes.  The  second  sum  is  the  work  done  by  internal 
forces,  and  this  does  not  vanish  unless  the  internal  forces  are  only 
those  which  maintain  invariable  relations  between  the  particles  of 
the  system.  For  consider  a  system  composed  of  two  mutually 
attracting  particles  A,  B,  Their  mutual  action  does  not  change  the 
position  of  their  centroid.  But  in  any  small  interval  of  time  A  is 
brought  nearer  the  centroid  by  a  distance  3rj,  and  5  by  a  distance  8r,. 
If  F  be  the  numerical  value  of  the  mutual  attracting  force  the  work 
done  is F{}Sr^-\-^r^^  which  is  not  zero.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while 
the  directions  of  the  displacements  are  opposite,  the  forces  producing 
them  are  also  opposed,  so  that  the  works  done  are  both  positive. 

214.  Work  of  Applied  Forces  and  ForceH  of  Constraint. 
Kinetic  Energy. — Let  us  now  denote  components  of  force  on  any 
particle  by  X^  -f  X^  Y^  +  Te,  Z^  +  Z^,^  where  A^,  Y^,  Z^  are  the  forces 
on  the  particle  other  than  those  which  do  no  work  on  the  whole  in  any 
displacement  to  which  the  system  may  be  subjected.  The  forces  X^t  . . . 
we  shall  call  the  work-forces  on  the  particle.  They  are  sometimes  also 
•called  the  allied  forces^  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  are  not 
necessarily  forces  arising  from  matter  outside  the  system.  The  forces 
Xci  r^j  ^e  *^6  the  components  of  force  which  arise  from  those  connec- 
tions of  the  system  which  are  invariable,  that  is  from  the  unvarying 
kinematical  conditions  to  which  the  system  is  subject.     We  shall  call 
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them  forces  of  constraint.  Thus  the  forces  on  two  particles  exerted 
in  consequence  of  an  elastic  link  joining  them  are  forces  due  to  the 
connections  of  the  system,  but  they  must  be  included  in  the  group 
Xa,  ....  On  the  other  hand,  forces  applied  to  two  particles  by  a 
rigid  rod,  which  keeps  them  always  at  the  same  distance  apart,  are 
forces  of  constraint  in  the  sense  here  adopted,  and  must  be  included 
with  Xcj  ....     These  forces  do  no  work  on  the  whole. 

If  the  kinematical  conditions  are  invariable,  that  is  if  they  are 
expressed  by  equations  involving  the  co-ordinates,  but  not  depending 
on  the  time  (Bxplicitly,  the  group  of  forces  of  the  type  JT^,,  Y^  Zg,  as 
will  be  proved,  will  do  no  work  in  any  possible  displacement  of  the 
system,  and  so  no  sum  of  work-terms  due  to  them  appears  in  the 
equation  of  work.     Thus  we  obtain  instead  of  (36) 

dW==Zm{x»x  +  y^i/+'z»z)='2{Xadx+YJy  +  Zaiz).         (37) 

The  variables  ix,  di/,  dz  are  any  arbitrary  possible  displacements 
of  the  particles,  but  it  is  to  be  most  carefully  observed  that  this 
variational  equation,  as  it  is  called,  cannot  be  used  by  itself  to  obtain 
the  equations  of  §  156,  since  there  exists  along  with  it  the  relation 

S(A',da;  +  >;dy  +  Z,tz)  =  0.  (38) 

There  are  to  be  included  in  the  forces  of  constraint  X^,  Yg,  Z^, ... 
forces,  if  any,  applied  to  keep  particles  moving  on  specified  surfaces 
or  along  guide-pieces,  for  the  conditions  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  kinematical  equations.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  these 
are  forces  everjrwhere  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion,  and 
therefore  no  work  is  done  by  or  against  them.  They  do  not,  there- 
fore, necessarily  appear  in  the  equation  of  work.  That  the  kinematical 
conditions  are  invaiiable  and  that  the  corresponding  forces  do  no 
work  on  the  whole  will  be  assumed  unless  the  contrary  is  stated.  If 
the  system  is  rigid  X^,  Y^,  Z^  are  simply  the  internal  forces  A",  y ,  Z' 
referred  to  above  in  that  connection. 

Now  for  dxj  dy,  dz  put  dx  =  xdt^  dy  =  ydt^  dz  =  zcUf  so  that  dx,  dy, 
dz  are  the  actiuU  displacements  which  take  place  in  the  motion  of  the 
system  in  the  short  interval  of  time  dt.     We  get  then  for  (37) 

^m{xdx  +  ydy  +  ziU)  =  S  {X^dx  +  YJy  +  Z^dz).  (37') 

If  we  write  for  the  system  of  particles 

r=iSm(i=  +  y2  +  «2)^  (39) 

(37' )  becomes 

^^S{XJc+Y^  +  Z,z).  (40) 

The  quantity  T  is  called  the  kinetic  energy,  or  energy  of  motion  of 
the  system,  while  XJc,  Y^j/,  Z^z^  which  are  the  rates  at  which  work 
is  being  done  by  the  forces  X^y  Ya,  Z^  respectively,  are  called  the 
uctimtiea  of  the  impressed  forces. 
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By  integration  we  obtain 

r  =  zf{A\dx  +  Tady  +  Z^dz)  +  (7,  (40') 

where  (7  is  a  constant,  and  the  integral  is  taken  over  the  time  of 
motion  from  the  initial  to  the  final  configuration. 

*215.  Forces  due  to  Oonstraints.  Activity  due  to  Varying 
Einematical  Oonditions. — To  find  the  forces  on  the  particles  when 
the  system  is  coiistrained  to  fulfil  certain  kinematical  conditions  we 
may  proceed  as  follows.  Let  the  masses  be  m^,  m,,  ...,  and  their 
positions  at  any  instant  of  time  be  the  points  jCj,  y^  «j,  a;,,  y,,  «,, ..., 
as  indicated  above.  The  number  of  co-ordinates  required  to  fix  their 
positions  is  thus  3n.  Let  these  co-ordinates,  however,  be  connected 
by  m  equations, 

/i(«i»  yp  «i'  ^v  Vv  «j»  •••)  =  0i  /,(ir„  Vv  ^v  ^v  Vv  «„  •••)  =  0,  ...,  (41) 

so  that  only   3n-m  of  them   are  independent.     These  give  the 
differential  relations 

^>«x,  +  g.«a:,+  ...=0,    ^«x.  +  ^«*,  +  ...=0,...,       (ilO 

which  are  equivalent  to  (41).      Such  conditions   are    said   to  be 
invariable. 

If  the  first  of  (41^)  be  multiplied  by  Xj,  the  second  by  X,,  and  so  on, 
and  the  products  be  added,  we  obtain 

With  this  the  equation  of  work  for  any  set  of  arbitrary  displacements 
which  fulfil  the  kinematical  conditions  may  be  written 

Sm(xda:-fydy  +  2;d«)  =  S{(Xj  +  X,M-fX,|^-f  ...)da:,-f ...},      (43) 

d«i        d«, 

where    X^,    Fj,   iTp   X„  ...  are   the   trorA;-forces   (§   214)   on  the 
particles  m,,  m,,  .,..     This  equation  holds  along  with  (40). 

So  far  the  multipliers  X,,  X,,  ...  are  undetermined.  We  now 
choose  them  so  that  the  co-efBcients  of  ^x^,  dx^,  ...  on  the  two  sides 
of  (43)  may  be  the  same,  so  that 


r 


(44) 


These  are  called  the  equations  of  motion,  and  are  Sn  in  number. 
With  the  m  kinematical  equations  (41)  they  give  3n-f  wi  equations 
in  all  for  the  co-ordinates  jCj,  y^y  2?^,  ar,,  y^  «„  ...,  and  the  m  multipliers 
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Xp  X,,  . . . ;  so  that  the  system  of  values  proposed  for  X^,  X„  ...  is  a 
possible  one. 

The  quantities  X,Q/*./9a;j  +  X,Q/'^a;j+  ...,  ...,  are  the  forces  on  the 
particles  arising  from  the  constraints.  For  if  a  constraint,  say  that 
given  by/j  =  0,  were  annulled,  the  motion  of  m^  could  only  be  main- 
tained unaltered  by  adding  to  Xj  a  force  \dfild^v  to  Tj  a  force 
\df\ldyv  to  iT,  a  force  \df\ld^v  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^®  other  particles. 

It  is  clear  from  (42)  and  (43)  that  the  total  work  due  to  the 
invariable  constraints  is  zero.  This  is  not  the  case  if  the  kinematicat 
equations  involve  the  time  explicitly  as  well  as  the  position  co- 
ordinates, that  is,  are  of  the  form 

/(<>  ^v  Vv  ^v  ^v  yr  «,»••)  =  ^>    •  I  (^^> 

so  that  we  have 

a^  ax^'^^^aa:, '  ^*     '  aT  a^^  5^*  ^*     "•    ^  ' 

Equations  (43)  will  still  hold,  provided  do;,,  da?,,  ...  be  variations 
of  x^y  Xfj  ...  consistent  with  the  kinematical  conditions  which  eocist  at 
time  t,  and  the  equations  of  motion  are  still  valid.  If,  however,  (44) 
be  multiplied,  the  first  by  Xp  the  second  by  X„  and  so  on,  and  the 
products  be  added,  we  obtain 

that  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  kinetic  energy  is  less  than  the 
rate  of  working  of  the  non-constraining  forces  by  the  quantity 
^ia/i/a^  +  X,a/,/a<-l- ...,  wHch  represents  the  rate  at  which  work  ia 
done  by  the  forces  called  into  play  by  the  relations  of  the  system. 
The  equation  of  work  (37),  however,  still  holds,  as  da?,  dy,  iz,  ...  are 
variations  of  the  co-ordinates  consistent  with  the  invariability  of  the 
conditions. 

If  X,  Y,  Z,  ...  be  conservative,  we  have  §  218 

d{T+  V) _  _  .    a/i  .  .  fV,  .       X  fArv 

~di —  ^^^ai"    *a«   ^••^'  ^  ^ 

so  that  the  varying  kinematical  conditions  are  inconsistent  with 
constancy  of  energy. 

Now  consider  a  little  more  in  particular  the  forces  on  the  particle 
at  ar,,  y,,  Zj,  which  eidst  in  consequence  of  the  oondition/j  =  0.  These 
forces,  as  we  have  seen, are Xjo/'j/ca^,  ^idfjdt/y  ^icfjo^it  and  are  in 
the  directions  of  x,  y,  z,  c/Jc^ii  o/Jdyn  c/i/c^f  are  the  rates  of 
variation  of/,  taken  with  respect  to  «,,  y,,  z^  respectively,  when  the 
other  co-ordinates  are  taken  as  constants.  Hence  we  may  regard 
/,  =  0  as  a  relation  connecting  difierent  values  of  x,,  y,,  z^  with  those 
of  certain  constants,  which  are  any  proper  chosen  values  of  the  other 
co-ordinates.  It  is  then  the  equation  of  a  surface  on  which  the  point 
(xj,  y,,  £,)  lies,  when  the  other  variables  remain  unchanged,  and  ofjc  ^it 
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SfJ^I/v  9/i/S^i  **'®  proportional  to  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
normal  to  that  surface  at  the  point.  The  resultant  force  due  to  the 
constraint  is  thus  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface/,  =  0. 

In  the  same  way  the  force  on  the  particle  at  (a?,,  y„  «,)  due  to  the 
constraint/,  =  0  is  obtained  by  taking  the  surface  obtained  by  sup- 
posing a:,,  y„  z^  the  only  variables  in  /  ;  and  so  on.  (lAgrange, 
Theorie  dea  Fonctions,  3**"*  Partie,  chap,  v.) 

The  term  in  the  variational  equation  of  work  due  to  the  con- 
braining  force  on  the  particle  w,  arising  f i-om  /,  =  0  is 

If  ^a;„  ^y,,  Iz^  are,  as  they  may  be,  any  variations  of  «.,  y,,  z^  giving  a 
displacement  dn,  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  defined  by  /  =  0,  with 

Fig.  116. 


a  particular  set  of  values  of  the  other  variables,  and  R^  denote  the 
resultant  force  due  to  the  condition,  that  is 


'V{(i)Mi)Mi)> 


the  work  term  just  written  becomes  /?,dn,.  Thus  the  force  on  m\ 
necessaiy  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition /  =  0  is  a  force  which 
tends  to  vary  the  surface /  =  0. 

216.  Work  done  in  Angular  Displacement  of  Rigid  Body  about 
a  Fixed  Axis. — As  a  particular  case  consider  a  rigid  body  free  to 
rotate  about  a  fixed  axis.  Without  any  loss  of  generality  we  may 
take  this  axis  as  coincident  with  the  axis  of  z.  Consider  a  particle 
at  a  point  P,  Fig.  116,  distant  r  =  Jx^  +  y^  from  the  axis,  which  we 
suppose  to  be  through  the  origin  0,  and  let  6  be  the  angle  a  perpen- 
dicular' OP  drawn  from  the  particle  to  the  axis  makes  with  a  fixed 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  for  convenience  say  a  line  OX  pai-allel  to  the 
axis  of  jc.  Take  OX,  OX  as  axes.  The  motion  possible  to  the  particle 
is  one  in  which  dx  =  NQ=  -rsinddd,  dy  =  PX=rcosddd,  dz  =  0,  or 

x=  -rsinfl.O,  y  =  rco80,d.     Also  a;  =  rcos6,  ?/  =  rsin6,  and  therefore 

•  •  •  •  •  ■ 
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•  • 

values  which  can  be  obtained  either  analytically,  or  by  resolving 

••     • 

along  X,  y  the  accelerations  rQ,  rd^  which  P  has  perpendicular  to  OP, 

and  along  PO  respectively.      Thus  xdx-\-ydy  =  r^Odd.     Since   the 

body  is  rigid  6  and  dO  must  be  the  same  for  every  particle,  though 
•of  course  the  values  of  6  are  different  for  the  different  particles. 
Again, 

S(  A'^dc  +  Yadi/  +  Zadz)  =  2:(  -  ^„rsin0  +  Yarco8d)dH  =  ^{Rr)de, 

where  E  is  the  component  of  the  force  A'^,  Y^,  Z^  at  right  angles  (in 
the  direction  of  increasing  6)  to  the  perpendicular  OP  let  fall  upon 
the  axis  from  the  particle  to  which  the  force  is  applied. 

Hence  for  the  body  free  to  rotate  as  described  the  last  equation 
becomes 

-which  we  have  already  obtained  in  §  1 59  above.   Also,  since  dd  =  Odty 

••  • 

and  ddt  =  dd^we  obtain  instead  of  (37 ) 

:Zm{xdx  +  ydy  +  zdz)  =  Z{fm^)Md  =  S(7?r)i,  (48) 

that  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  impressed  forces  about  the 
•axis  multiplied  into  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  is  equal  to  the 
irate  of  increase  of  the  kinetic  energy.  Also  the  rate  of  working 
of  the  applied  forces  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  moments  about  the 
axis,  multiplied  into  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body,  or,  what  is  the 
same,  the  work  done  in  any  angular  displacement  of  the  body  about 
the  fixed  axis,  is  equal  to  the  total  moment  about  the  axis  of  the 
impressed  forces  multiplied  by  the  angle  which  measures  the  dis- 
placement. 

217.  Einetic  Energy  of  Botation. — By  integration  of  (48)  we 
obtain  for  the  rotating  body,  putting  Swr'  =  -.VP,  where  k  is  the 
radius  of  gyration  about  the  fixed  axis 

^=ii/^2^2=s(/^r)0^-(7.  (49) 

Thus  to  a  constant  C  the  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  total  moment  of  the  forces  into  the  angular  displacement  to  which 
the  body  has  been  subjected. 

It  has  been  shown  in  §§  156-159  that  the  action  of  the  forces  on 
A  rigid  body  may  be  considered  as  producing  ( 1 )  acceleration  of  the 
•centroid ;  (2)  angular  acceleration  of  the  body  about  an  axis  through 
the  centroid,  and  that  these  accelerations  are  independent.  It  will 
he  convenient  to  prove  in  this  connection  the  important  theorem 

that  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  is  Ji/^  +  \Mk^ii^,  where  M  is  the 

mass  of  the  body,  k  its  radius  of  gyration  and  6  its  angular 
velocity  about  the  axis  through  the  centroid,  and  s  the  velocity  of 
the  centroid.  Let  P  be  a  point  of  the  body,  G  the  centroid,  GH  the 
direction  in  which  the  centroid  is  moving,  p  the  distance  of  P  from 
the    axis.      The    square    of    the    velocity   of    a    particle  at  P  is 
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^  +  6^7?*-2*J9lpco80,  where  0  is  the  angle  between  the  velocity  dp 
and  Gff,     The  kinetic  energy  is 

iSm(*2  4.  Q2^  ^  ^jj^^  ^  ^Mk'B',  (50) 

since  27wpcos0  =  O  and  ^mp^  =  Mk^.    Thus  the  proposition  is  proved. 
218.  Potential  Energy.     Oonservatiye  Forces.    Oonservation  of 
Energy. — If  now  the  impressed  forces  can  be  derived  from  a  function 
V  of  tiie  co-ordinates  such  that 

^^"^'dx'    -^-""V    ^"""^'  ^     ^ 

where  -  SE/dx  means  the  rate  of  variation  oi  -  E  with  a,  when  y,  z 
are  supposed  constant,  -  ZEjhy  the  rate  of  variation  ol  -  E  with  y, 
when  2J,  05  are  constant,  and  similarly  for  -  dE/dz.  Then  the  varia- 
tion of  V  with  ty  say,  will  be 

dE        I^E,     dE      dE 


fOE,     CE      dE\ 


when  the  sum  is  taken  for  all  the  applied  forces.     Thus  (40)  becomes 

g'+^  =  0,  orr+^=C,  (53) 

where  (7  is  a  constant.  The  quantity  E  is  called  the  pdential  energy/ 
of  the  system.  Since  it  is  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates  of  all  the 
particles,  it  depends  upon  the  configuration  of  the  particles,  and  is 
sometimes  called  energy  of  configuration. 

Equation  (53)  expresses  the  fact  that,  however  the  pai-ticles  may 
be  displaced  and  however  their  motions  may  be  varied,  the  sum  of 
the  kinetic  and  the  potential  energies  remains  constant,  provided  the 
forces  are  derivable  in  the  manner  specified  from  a  function  E  of  the 
co-ordinates. 

A  system  in  which  the  forces  depend  thus  upon  the  configuration 
of  the  particles  at  each  instant  is  called  a  conservative  system,  and  the 
forces  are  called  conservative  forces. 

The  value  of  the  sum  0  depends  upon  the  configuration  from 
which  the  potential  energy  is  reckoned,  that  is  the  configuration  for 
which  E  is  taken  as  zero,  and  that  can  be  chosen  arbitrarily.  If 
T^  be  the  kinetic  energy  in  that  configuration,  7\  is  the  value  of  C, 

219.  Relativity  of  Kinetic  Energy.  Reckoning  of  Energy  for  a 
Self-contained  System.  Condition  necessary  for  Definiteness. — It  will 
be  observed  that  the  value  of  the  kinetic  energy  T,  since  it  depends  upon 
i,  y,  z  for  each  particle,  and  these  depend  upon  the  system  of  reference 
to  which  the  motion  of  the  particles  is  referred,  is  essentially  relative. 
The  equation  (40),  however,  always  holds  if  Xa,  Ya,  Z^  are  measured 
by  the  mass-accelerations  of  the  particles  relatively  to  the  reference 
system  employed  to  define  i,  y,  »,  and  no  ambiguity  can  arise. 

The  doctrine  of  energy  belongs  really  to  what  we  have  called  a 
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self-contained  material  system.  The  potential  energy  is  that  of 
the  relative  configuration  of  different  parts  of  the  system  which 
act  upon  one  another  with  forces  depending  on  the  distances 
between  these  parts;  the  kinetic  energy  is  the  energy  of  the 
motions  of  the  parts  of  the  system  relatively  to  a  reference 
frame  entirely  independent  of  the  material  system  the  energy 
of  which  is  under  consideration.  It  is  essential  for  the  definite- 
ness  of  changes  of  kinetic  energy  (the  absolute  amount  of  the 
kinetic  energy  is  of  no  consequence)  that  no  part  of  the  material 
system  under  consideration  should  form  the  reference  frame.  The 
equality  of  action  and  reaction  would  not  then  hold.  For  consider 
two  particles  of  masses  m,  m',  at  distance  r  apart,  attracting  one 
another  according  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  Let  their  motions 
be  referred  to  the  centroid  of  the  two  particles,  the  position  of  which 
cannot  be  altered  by  their  mutual  action,  and  to  axes  through  this 
point  as  origin  which  may,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  be  regarded 
as  being  '*  at  rest  in  space ''  (see  §  195).  The  forces  on  m  and  m' 
act  toward  the  centroid,  and  are  of  the  same  numerical  amount, 
kmm/r^.  The  acceleration  of  m  is  hm'/r^y  of  m',  km/r^j  and  these  are 
along  the  same  line  in  opposite  directions.  This  is  all  in  accordance 
with  the  Third  Law  of  Motion. 

But  now  let  m  be  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  the  acceleration  of  m\ 
which  must  now  be  taken  relatively  to  m,  is  no  longer  /rm/r*,  but 
k{in  +  m')jf^^  since  an  acceleration  km'jr^  equal  and  opposite  to  that 
of  m  must  be  imposed  on  both  particles  to  reduce  the  acceleration  of 
m  to  zero,  and  since  that  does  not  affect  the  relative  motions  of  the 
two  particles,  the  acceleration  of  m  relatively  to  m  must  be  as  stated. 
The  corresponding  force  on  m  is  km\ra  +  m')/?^,  the  force  on  m  is 
zero ;  and  the  Third  Law  of  Motion  is  not  fulfilled. 

The  consideration  in  this  way  of  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  a 
system  relatively  to  some  chosen  one  taken  as  at  rest  is  frequently 
convenient,  especially  in  the  consideration  of  the  motions  of  the 
satellites  of  a  planet ;  but  it  is  necessary  always  to  remember  that  it 
violates  the  Third  Law  of  Motion,  and  renders  the  estimation  of 
energy-changes  liable  to  ambiguity. 

220.  Non-Conservatiye  or  DissiiMttiye  Forces.  Work  spent  in 
overcoming  Friction. — So  far  we  have  considered  only  conservative 
forces,  and  have  supposed  the  work  done  by  these  forces  to  have  its 
equivalent  in  the  kinetic  energy  produced  in  the  systeuL  There  are, 
however,  forces  such  as  those  of  friction,  with  which  we  may  class 
all  resistances  to  motion  not  arising  from  inertia,  against  which 
work  is  done,  apparently,  at  first  sight,  without  the  production  of 
any  equivalent.  Thus  a  body  is  moved  along  the  surface  of  another 
body — a  book  pushed  along  a  table  will  serve  as  an  illustration — and 
its  motion  is  resisted  by  a  force  acting  tangentially  in  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  bodies.  This  force  is  reversed  when  the  relative 
motion  is  reversed,  and  work  is  still  done  against  it  in  the  motion. 
It  is  therefore  non-conservative.  Again,  a  body — for  example,  a 
pendulum  bob — moves  through  a  fluid,  and  its  motion  is  resisted  by  a 
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force  depending  on  the  speed  of  the  bob  relatively  to  the  fluid.    This, 
force  also  is  non-conservative. 

221.  Oonyersion  of  Heat  into  Ordinary  Dynamical  Energy. 
Heat  Engines. — It  appeared,  until  the  discovery  of  modem  thermo- 
dynamics set  the  matter  in  its  proper  light,  that  work  done  in  over- 
coming friction  was  without  equivalent.  It  is  now  known,  chiefly 
by  the  experiments  of  Joule,  that  when  work  is  so  spent  heat  is  pro- 
duced of  amount  in  direct  proportion  to  work  spent,  and  that  heat  is 
a  form  of  energy  which  can  be  expended  in  doing  mechanical  work. 
We  shall  deal  under  Thermodynamics  with  the  subject  of  the  trans- 
formation of  heat  energy  into  mechanical  work ;  at  present  we  shall 
give  merely  the  chief  modifications  of  the  equations  of  motion  of 
a  material  system,  produced  by  the  introduction  of  non-conserva- 
tive or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  dissipatir^  forces.  It  may 
be  stated  here,  however,  that  for  the  conversion  of  heat  energy 
into  energy  of  configuration  of  the  mutually  acting  parts  of  a 
material  syste^n,  or  into  relative  motions  of  visible  bodies,  two  bodies 
at  different  temperatures  are  necessary,  and  that,  even  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  of  transformation,  unless  one  of  these 
bodies  is  at  what  is  called  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature,  a  balance 
of  the  heat  operated  on  (which  is  always  received  from  the  hotter 
body)  will  be  transferred  to  the  colder  body,  so  that  the  conversion 
is  incomplete.  The  hotter  body,  from  which  heat  is  taken  by  the 
working  substance,  is  called  the  source;  the  colder  body,  which 
receives  heat  from  the  working  substance,  is  called  the  refrigerator. 

The  process  consists  in  putting  a  material  system,  called  the  work- 
ing substance,  through  a  closed  cycle  of  changes,  in  the  course 
of  which  more  work  is  done  by  the  working  substance  against  external 
forces  than  is  done  by  external  forces  upon  the  substance,  so  that 
for  each  cycle  or  stroke  of  the  arrangement  (or  heat  engine  as  it  is 
called)  there  is  a  balance  of  useful  work  obtained.  This  is  at  the 
expense  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  substance  from  the  source,  and,  if 
there  is  no  passage  of  heat  to  external  bodies  in  the  coui-se  of  the 
stroke,  the  difference,  fiT-A,  between  the  heat  //received  from  the 
source  and  the  heat  h  given  to  the  refrigeititor  in  the  stroke  has 
its  equivalent  in  the  work  done  on  external  bodies:  The  cycle 
is  said  to  be  reversible  if  when  the  operations  of  the  stroke  are  per- 
formed in  the  reverse  order  all  the  agencies  are  exactly  reversed 
throughout  the  series  of  changes,  so  that  heat  h  is  taken  fi-om  the 
refrigerator  and  heat  H  is  given  to  the  soiu'ce  while  work  Jl-h 
is  done  by  external  forces  on  the  working  substance ;  and  the  engine 
pei*foiining  the  cycle  is  said  to  be  a  reversible  engine.  Such  an  engine 
will  be  proved  later  to  have  the  greatest  possible  efficiency,  that 
is  one  in  which  the  ratio  WjU,  or  {H-h)/II,  of  the  useful  work  done 
in  a  stroke  to  the  heat  taken  in  from  the  source,  has  the  highest 
possible  value,  so  that  all  such  engines  have  the  same  efficiency,  which 
is  therefore  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  working  substance.  An 
engine  reversible  in  this  sense  is  also  called  a  perfect  engine. 

If  during  the  stroke  there  is  a  passage  of  heat  to  outside  bodies. 
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or  if,  in  any  way,  the  ratio  {ff-  ^jH  is  less  than  that  for  a  perfect 
engine,  the  engine  is  not  perfect,  and  the  cycle  is  non-reversible. 

222.  Non-Beversible  or  DissiiMttiye  Forces. — A  most  important 
peculiarity  of  the  so-called  dissipative  forces  here  considered  is 
the  non-reversibility  of  cycles  of  changes  in  which  work  is  done 
against  such  forces.  When  one  particle  attracts  another  work 
must  be  done  against  the  attraction  by  externally  applied  forces 
in  separating  the  particles;  and  work  is  done  bi/  the  attraction 
against  external  forces  when  the  particles  are  allowed  to  approach 
one  another.  Not  so  with  resistances  of  the  kind  here  considered : 
whatever  the  direction  of  the  displacement  may  be,  work  must 
be  done  against  these  resistances,  and  thus,  when  a  system  is  put 
through  any  closed  cycle  of  displacements,  the  work  done  against  such 
forces  is  not  zero,  but  a  finite  positive  quantity.  Such  cycles  may 
therefore  be  called  non-reversible  cycles.  We  shall  in  future  refer 
to  forces  of  this  character  as  dissipative  forces. 

Any  system  in  which  such  forces  have  play,  like  every  system  for 
which  the  conservation  of  energy  does  not  hold,  is  really  only  part  of 
a  self-contained  system.  Closed  cycles  of  changes  of  the  latter  are 
reversible,  and  the  law  of  conservation  holds.  The  heat  generated 
by  dissipative  forces  is  possibly,  in  the  first  instance,  only  kinetic 
energy  of  particles  of  the  partial  system  under  consideration,  or  of 
some  other  partial  system  in  relation  with  it,  the  co-ordinates  of 
which  we  have  no  means  of  specifying.  There  is  no  means  of 
retaining  this  energy  within  any  system  with  which  we  are  concerned  ^ 
or  even  of  completely  utilising  it  if  it  were  retained.     See  §  224. 

223.  Dissipation  of  Energy. — ^The  name  dissipative  forces  is 
appropriate  inasmuch  as  the  work  done  against  them  has  its  equiva- 
lent in  the  form  of  heat,  and  this  by  what  has  been  stated  above  it  is 
impossible  even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  to  completely 
retransform  into  energy  of  relative  displacement  or  motion  of  visible 
bodies.  The  balance  in  general  of  heat  given  to  the  refrigerator  or 
to  external  bodies  by  a  heat  engine  is  difiused  by  conduction  and 
radiation  of  heat  throughout  all  bodies  accessible  by  such  processes^ 
and  goes  to  raise  their  general  temperature.  Also  bodies  heated  by 
friction  invariably  lose  by  these  pitxiesses  a  portion,  often  the  whole, 
of  the  heat  generated  in  them.  In  the  uniformly  diffused  state,  heat 
energy  will  be  unavailable,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  bodies  at 
different  temperatures  for  its  utilisation  ;  and  the  continual  leakage 
of  energy  to  this  form,  arising  from  conduction  and  radiation,  and  the 
rejection  of  heat  to  colder  bodies  in  thermodynamic  processes, 
steadily  increases  the  amount  of  energy  locked  up  in  the  unavailable 
form.  This  constant  tendency  of  energy  to  become  unavailable  has 
been  called  by  Lord  Kelvin,  to  whom  the  doctrine  is  due,  the  dissipa- 
tion o/ energy, 

224.  Introduction  of  DissiiMttive  Forces  into  Equations  of 
Motion. — Going  back  to  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  system  of 
pai-ticles,  let  the  components  of  the  force  really  acting  on  any 
particle  be  A',  Y,  Z,  and  let  the  forces  actuaUy  producing  acceleration 
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be  X-X^,  Y-  7d,  Z-Za,  where  X^^  Y^,  Z^  are  the  components  of 
the  dissipative  forces  which  must  be  applied  to  the  particle.  The 
forces  X,  Yy  Z  ia  general  are  natural  forces  which  are  conservative, 
that  is  ai*e  derivable  from  a  potential  V,  The  equations  of  motion 
of  the  particle  if  of  mass  m  are 

mx  =  X-Xa,   my=^Y-Yay  mz=^Z-Z^,  (54) 

The  variational  equation  becomes  in  this  case 

Sm(ac«a;  +  y  dy  +  «di»)  =  S(X«dic  +  l^a^y  +  ^ttM 

-  2(^dda?+  7^y +  ir^««),         (55) 

where  X^,  Ya,  Z^  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  §  214.  Instead  of 
(40)  we  obtain 

^=s(x«:b+y,y+ir,ir)-s(x^+y^+ir^),         (56) 

or,  putting  X«  =  -  dE/Sx,  Ya=  -  dE/dy, 

^(^^  =  -  S(A>  +  7^  +  Z,i).  (57) 

225.  Oontrollable  and  Uncontrollable  Oo-ordinates.  Rate  of 
DiflsiiMttion  of  Energy. — T+E  is  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential 
energies  of  the  visible  bodies  of  the  system,  that  is  of  the  bodies  as 
distinguished  from  the  molecules  or  ultimate  particles  composing 
them.  Heat  energy  consists  no  doubt  in  the  kinetic  energy  of 
molecular  motions,  which  are  changed  when  a  body  is  raised  in  tem- 
perature, but  the  particles  concerned  cannot  have  their  motions 
traced  individually,  nor  can  such  particles  be  laid  hold  of  so  as 
to  have  their  motions  subjected  to  conditions  arbitrarily  imposed. 
Sometimes  T+E,  the  ordinary  energy,  is  called  the  energy  depending 
on  the  controllable  co-ordinates  of  the  system,  while  heat  energy 
depends  on  what  are  called  uncontrollable  co-ordinates,  that  is  the 
oo-ordinates  by  which  molecular  motions  are  to  be  defined  and 
measured.  It  is  not  impossible  that  potential  or  configurational 
energy  may  be  really  kinetic  energy  depending  on  a  system  of 
uncontroUable  co-ordinates  of  matter  (or  it  may  be  of  ether)  in  the 
space  surrounding  the  bodies. 

The  expression  on  the  right  of  (57)  shows  that  the  sum  of  the 
potential  and  kinetic  energies  of  the  system  diminishes  at  a  rate 
which  is  numerically  ^^{XaJe -h  Y^y  +  Z^z).  This  is  the  rate  of  dis- 
sipation. 

226.  Body  on  a  Rough  Inclined  Plane. — The  following  simple 
case  will  illustrate  this  result.  A  body  slides  a  distance  s  down  an 
inclined  plane  under  the  action  of  gravity,  and  is  resisted  by  friction 
between  it  and  the  plane.  Let  a  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to 
the  horizontal,  m  the  mass  of  the  body,  and  -Fthefrictional  resistance 
on  the  body,  acting  up  the  plane,  and  supposed  constant  dui'ing  the 
displacement.     At  the  beginning  of  the  displacement  let  the  velocity 
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of  the  body  be  ti„»iidit«  potential  energy^  then  7"+ ff  =  jmr|,*  +  i?,. 
The  force  due  to  gravity  acting  down  the  plane  during  the  displace- 
ment is  m^sina,  and  therefore  the  reeultant  downward  force  is 
mgaina-F.  The  work  done  by  this  force  in  the  displacement  is 
(rngBiaa  -  F)a,  and  the  loss  of  potential  energy  is  m^fsina.  The 
acceleration  down  the  plane  is  ^sina  —  F/m  throughout  the  dia[dace- 
ment,  and  is  unifonu,  and  if  v  be  the  final  velocity, 

(•— ,)/(s™.-^/™) 

in  the  time,  t,  of  describing  s.    Thus,  by  §  90, 

The  kinetic  energy  ^mv*  after  «  has  been  described  is  therefore 

ffi^Asina  -  fa+imv^'. 
Hence  then 

T+  E  =  mgs^a  -Ft+  Jmr,,'  +  B,- mgt^a  —  ^p,'  +  E^- F», 

Thus  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  has  been 
diminished  by  Ft,  the  work  done  in  overcoming  friction. 

227.  XrAm  of  Friction.    Static  aod  Kinetic  Friction. — We  may 
here  conveniently  discusB  frictional   resistance  between  bodies  in 
relative  motion.      It  is  usual  to  difi- 
tinguish  between   the   friction    which  ViQ-  117. 

existfl  when  solids  are  in  contact  with 
only  air  between  them,  and  the  resist- 
ance to  motion  when  the  solids  are 
separated  by  a  layer  of  lubricant  such 
as  oil.  Thuathe  terms  "solid  friction," 
or  "dry  friction,"  and  "  fluid  friction" 
are  in  common  use  to  denote  the  two 
kinds  of  friction,  and  two  sets  of 
"  laws "  are  given  for  them.  There 
are,  however,  indications  that  these  are 
only  particular  cases  of  fluid  friction, 
that  in  fact  when  there  is  no  lubricant 
in  the  ordinary  sense  between  rubbing 
surfaces  the  presence  of  air  plays  an 
important  part. 

Fricti(»al  force  exists  between 
every  pair  of  elements  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  two  bodies  if  these  elements  are 
in  contact  and  are  in  relative  motion.  It  acts  taogentially  on  each 
of  the  two  elements  in  the  direction  opposing  the  relative  motion 
which  there  exists.  Only  further  research  can  reveal  its  actual 
cause,  but  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  shearing  stress  which  would 
resist  the  sliding  of  one  surface  on  another  to  which  it  adheres. 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  resistance  to  motion  exerted  on 
ft  body  which  abrades  or  cuts  into  the  surface  along  which  it  moves. 
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Experiments  in  friction  have  been  made  in  various  ways,  but  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  117  (due  to  Professor  Perry)  enables  all 
the  ordinary  information  to  be  obtained  very  easily.  The  instrument 
consists  of  a  vertical  pulley  with  a  broad  smooth  circumference,  on 
the  highest  part  of  which  a  transverse  horizontal  piece,  P,  is  made 
to  bear  by  a  weight  W,  The  pulley  is  driven  (by  hand  or  by  a  steam 
engine)  at  a  constant  speed  which  is  measured  by  a  speed-counter. 
Owing  to  friction  between  the  pulley  surface  and  the  bearing  piece, 
the  latter  would  be  carried  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  pulley 
until  arrested  by  a  stop  were  it  not  for  the  horizontal  force  applied  by 
means  of  the  weights  in  the  scale-pan  to  prevent  the  motion.  Thus 
by  varying  the  siuf  aces  of  the  pulley  and  the  bearing  piece,  and  the 
speed,  all  the  so-called  laws  of  friction  can  be  verified.  These  laws 
are: 

1.  The  frictional  resistance  is  nearly  independent  of  the  speed  of 
the  relative  motion,  provided  the  speed  be  not  excessively  small, 
in  which  case  the  friction  is  found  to  increase  towards  a  maximum 
value,  called  static  friction,  as  the  speed  falls  off  to  zero. 

2.  The  friction  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  rubbing  surfaces,  but 
is  independent  of  the  extent  of  them  in  contact. 

3.  The  friction  is  proportional  to  the  force  with  which  one  surface 
is  pressed  against  the  other,  and  is  equal  to  this  force  multiplied  by 
a  number  which  is  less  than  unity.  This  number  is  called  the 
co-efficient  of  friction,  and,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  possibility  of 
abrasion  of  the  surfaces  is  excluded,  is  considerably  less  than  unity. 

For  wood  on  wood  (dry)  the  co-efficient  of  friction  varies  from 
*25  to  *5,  and  for  metal  on  metal  from  *15  to  '2. 

Static  friction,  it  has  been  stated,  is  greater  than  the  friction 
between  bodies  in  relative  motion  or  kinetic  friction,  as  it  is  some- 
times termed.  The  amount  of  static  friction  developed  in  different 
cases  varies  from  zero  up  to  its  maximum  value,  and  is  never  more 
than  that  required  to  prevent  motion.  Thus  let  a  body  rest  on  a 
plane  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  horizontal ;  the  downward  force 
on  the  body  due  to  gravity  is  m^sina.  If  this  be  less  than  the 
greatest  possible  value  of  the  static  friction,  the  frictional  force 
developed  will  just  be  m^sina  in  amount,  and  will  act  up  the  plane. 
This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  if  a  greater  force  were  developed  the 
body  would  receive  an  upward  acceleration.  The  ratio  of  the  maximum 
of  static  friction  to  the  normal  force  is  called  the  co-efficient  of 
static  friction. 

228.  ExperimentB  on  Friction.  Determination  of  Co-efficient  of 
Friction. — In  experiments  made  with  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  117, 
in  which,  however,  the  bearing  piece  or  slide  extended  over  a  con- 
siderable arc  of  the  pulley,  Professor  Perry  foimd  the  friction  to 
diminish  as  the  speed  was  increased  until  it  reached  a  minimum 
value,  after  which  it  increased  as  the  speed  was  raised.  This  was 
found  to  be  due  to  the  pumping  of  air  into  the  curved  space  between 
the  surfaces  so  that  the  pressure  was  made  to  vary  from  point  to 
point,  Rfl  was  proved  by  the  insertion  of  small   pressure  gauges. 
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Accordingly  Professor  Perry  has  replaced  the  apparatus  by  an 
improved  instrument  in  which  the  slide  is  pressed  by  a  weight 
against  the  upper  surface  of  a  disk  rotating  in  a  horizontal  plane,  so 
that  the  bearing  surfaces  are  both  quite  flat.  (See  Professor  Perry's 
Applied  Mechanics.) 

But  very  instructive  experiments  can  be  made  with  the  simple 
laboratory  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  118,  which  explains  itself.  The 
surfaces  in  contact  can  be  altered  by  placing  on  the  shelf,  AB,  a  plate 
of  one  of  the  substances,  and  using  for  the  sliding  plate,  C,  a  piece  of 
the  other  substance.  The  friction  is  measured  by  the  weight  W  in 
the  scale-pan,  while  the  normal  force  exerted  by  one  surface  on  the 
other  is  the  combined  weight  of   the  plate  C  and  its  load.     This 

Fig.  118. 
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method  was  used  by  Morin  in  his  experiments  on  the  co-efficients  of 
friction  between  different  substances. 

The  student  observes  with  this  apparatus  that  the  resistance 
before  motion  is  set  up  is  always  greater  than  that  which  exists 
after  motion,  so  that  the  weight  W  in  the  scale-pan  which  just 
suffices  to  start  the  motion  will  produce  acceleration  after  the  motion 
has  been  set  up.  A  slightly  less  weight  must  be  used,  and  the  motion 
just  started  by  a  slight  impulse  given  to  C.  If  then  the  motion 
continues  uniformly  just  the  right  force  is  applied.  The  observer 
will  soon  learn  to  judge  pretty  accurately  of  the  imiformity  of  the 
motion  by  simple  observation.  He  will  then  find  by  varying  the 
load  that  F  is  proportional  to  iV,  the  normal  force  between  the 
surfaces,  that  is  that  F^fiN'j  and  that  practically  the  same  result  is 
obtained  whatever  the  relative  speed  between  the  two  surfaces 
may  be. 

In  recording  the  results  of  such  experiments  the  observer  should 
not  merely  enter  the  numbers  obtained  in  his  note-book,  but 
examine  their  significance  by  careful  graphical  comparison.  This  he 
should  do  by  plotting  them  in  curves  on  what  is  called  "  squared 
paper,"  that  is  paper  ruled  by  not  too  obtrusive  lines  into  small 
squares.  In  fact  the  note-books  of  students  generally,  and  all  note- 
books used  in  a  physical  laboratory,  should  be  made  of  paper  thus 
ruled.     The  author  has  found  that  such  books  can  be  obtained,  at 
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onlj  a  very  aligbt  iDcrease  of  cost,  though  the  paper  is  ruled  into 
squares  of  one  inch  in  aide,  which  are  subdivided  into  square),  of 
one  tenth  of  hji  inch  by  rather  fainter  lines. 

The  teet  of  the  law  J^=fiA^  would  thus  be  obtained  by  laying 
down  values  of  ^  aa  distaiicea  on  a  horizontal  line  along  the 
page,  from  a  vertical  line  at  the  left-hand  side,  which  can  easily  be 
done  on  aoy  Ecale  by  means  of  the  divisions  along  the  common 
boundaiT  of  a  horizontal  row  of  squares,  and  then  laying  off  the 
values  of  ^as  ordinates  from  the  points  given  by  the  values  of  A^ 
If  these  points  lie  on  a  straight  line  the  law  is  verified,  and  ^  is 
given  by  any  value  of  F  divided  by  the  corresponding  value  of  iV',  or 
better,  since  the  values  of  F  and  JV  will  not  always  give  the  same 
ratio  exactly,  a  certain  mean  line  will  be  indicated,  the  tangent  of 
the  inclination  of  which  to  the  horizontal  line  is  the  value  of  /i. 

22d.  Co-efficient  of  Friction  meaflnred  on  Inclined  Plane. — When 
a  body  movee  uniformly  down  an  inclined  plane,  under  the  action  of 


gravity  and  the  friction  between  the  body  and  the  plane,  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizontal  is  the  value 
of  n  for  the  surfaces  in  contact.  If  a  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
to  the  horizontal,  and  W  be  the  gravity  of  the  body,  the  component 
force  down  the  plane  is  IFsina,  and  since  there  is  no  acceleration 
this  must  be  just  balanced  by  the  friction,  F,  acting  up  the  plane. 
But  the  force  normal  to  the  plane  is  ITcosa.     Hence  we  have 

/•=iraina  =  ;xH'cosa. 
that  is 

^  =  tana  (58) 

The  co-efficient  of  friction  may  be  found  by  this  relation  with  great 
ease.  Have  an  inclined  plane  made  stiffened,  as  shown  in  Fig.  119, 
by  two  paiallel  longitudimd  pieces  on  the  under  side  to  prevent  pei- 
ceptible  bending  by  any  load  used.  Prop  it  up  on  a  horizontiil  tjible 
until  the  body  slides  uniformly  down.  Then  place  a  large  set  square 
with  one  edge  along  the  table  and  the  other  intersecting  the  lower 
edge  of  the  aide  of  the  plane  at  £,and  mark  the  point  of  intersection 
on  the  vertical  edge  of  the  set  square,  and  the  point  C  on  the 
horizontal  plane.     Measure  AC,  then  BCjAC  is,  /i. 

Let  the  body  be  moving  down  the  plane,     The  action  of  the 
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plane  on  the  body  is  then  a  force  Woosa  normal  to  the  plane,  and 
from  the  plane  to  the  body,  and  a  force  n  ircosa  up  the  plane.  The 
resultant  action  of  the  plane  on  the  body  is  therefore  jY^'WcMa 
along  a  line  in  the  vertical  plane  of  motion,  and  inclined  B.t  an  angle 
tan~'l/fi  to  a  line  drawn  up  the  plane,  or  an  angle  tan~'fi  to  Uie 
normal  to  the  plane  If  the  body  moves  up  the  plane  the  friction 
acti)  down,  and  the  reflultant  action  of  the  pWe  on  t^e  body  has  the 


same  valne  as  before,  and  is  inclined  to  the  nonual  at  the  same  angle, 
but  on  the  opposite  side.  This  angle  is  called  the  limiting  angle  of 
Jridion. 

Consider  a  body  at  rest  on  a  plane  surface  between  which  and 
the  plane  the  co-efBcient  of  friction  is  fi,  and  let  a  ionx  F  be  applied 
through  the  centroid  of  the  body  in  a  line  making  an  angle  0,  lees 
than  tan"V,  with  the  normal  drawn  to  the  surface.  The  normal 
force  is  FcoaB,  and  the  tangential  force  is  FfinQ.  The  greatest 
value  the  friction  resisting  motion  can  have  is  /*f  cosfl,  and  since 
oosfl=-l/yr+7',  fi-fco6S>ti/'Vl+/t'.  On  the  other  hand 
sinft</i/^l+f»',  and  therefore  Fa.a9 * nFfJl  +  f?.  Hence  the 
tangenti^  force  due  to  F  tending  to  move  the  body  along  the 
surface  is  less  than  the  greatest  frictional  force  which  can  be  called 
into  play  by  the  normal  component  ^cos0,  and  hence  the  body  is  not 
moved  by  the  force.  The  line  of  the  force,  therefore,  to  pnxluue 
motion  along  the  surface  must  lie  outside  the  cone  of  which  the 
normal  through  the  centroid  is  the  axis,  and  the  semi-vertical  angle 
is  tan^V* 

The  general  case  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  particle  on  a  rough 
surface  will  be  considered  under  StaHee.  Also  the  use  of  friction- 
ergometers  for  the  measurement  of  the  activities  of  machines  will  be 
described  under  Measures  and  Initruments. 

230.  Antd-Frictioii  Boilers  and  Ball-Bearings. — We  shall  consider 
friction  further  in  chap.  vi.  and  in  vol.  ii.  under  Viscosity,  but 
before  dismissing  the  subject  here  it  is  desirable  perhaps  to  indicate 
the  general  principle  of  the  mode  adopted  in  many  machines  for  the 
diminution  of  its  effects.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  fiiction  of  axles  on 
bearings  that  exerts  the  retarding  action.  Thus  consider  the 
cylindrical  bearing  shown  in  Fig.  1 30.  To  the  relative  motion,  which 
is  everywhere  tangential  to  the  cylindrical  surfaces,  resistance  is 
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opposed,  and  though  this  may  be  diflferent  at  different  points  of  a 
bearing  the  friction  at  each  point  acts  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
axial  line  of  the  axle,  and  so  exerts  on  the  axle  a  couple  of  moment 
rU/",  where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  axle,  and  ^F  is  the  sum  of  the 
tangential  forces.  The  work  done  in  overcoming  friction  in  any  dis- 
pla^ment  is  s^F,  where  8  is  the  distance  each  point  of  the  axle  has 
moved  against  the  retarding  force  applied  at  a  point  of  the  bearing. 
But  for  unit  of  time  8  is  27rm,  where  n  is  the  number  of  revolutions 
made  by  the  axle  in  unit  of  time ;  hence  the  work  done  at  the  bear- 
ing per  unit  of  time  is  2irnr^Fy  that  is  the  product  of  the  couple 
r^F  into  the  angle  2nn  turned  through  by  the  axle  in  unit  of  time. 
In  other  words,  the  activity  spent  in  overcoming  friction  is  the 
retarding  couple  multiplied  into  the  angular  velocity  of  the  axle.  If 
then  there  be  in  a  machine  a  number  of  bearings  at  which  the 
couples  are  Z„  Z,, ...,  and  the  angular  velocities  are  w,,  w,, ...,  the 
activity  spent  against  friction  is  (ii,Zj  +  ai^,+ ...,  or  SwZ.  This 
work  is  less  the  smaller  the  value  of  w  at  each  bearing,  and  the 
smaller  Z,  that  is  for  the  same  frictional  resistance,  the  smaller  the 
radius  of  the  bearing. 

The  effect  of  friction  can  thus  be  reduced  very  much  by  diminish- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  bearings,  and  further  by  adopting  an  arrange- 
ment like  that  shown  in  Fig.  121.  There  each  end  of  the  axle  of  a 
wheel  is  laid  in  the  angle  between  a  pair  of  overlapping  wheels 
supported,  we  shall  suppose,  on  oi'dinary  bearings.  The  ends  of  the 
axle  roll  on  the  supporting  wheels,  and,  if  there  is  no  slipping,  no 
activity  (or  only  a  very  little  on  account  of  what  is  call^  rolling 
friction)  is  spent  in  consequence  of  this  relative  motion.  It  q>  be 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  axle,  r  its  I'adius,  and  R  the  radius  cf 
each  of  the  wheels  on  which  it  rests,  the  angular  velocity  of  each 
supporting  side  wheel  is  tor/E,  If  the  average  frictional  couple 
applied  to  a  side  wheel  be  Z,  the  activity  spent  in  overcoming 
friction  is  for  the  four  4«Zr/i?.  If  the  radius  of  the  axle  of  the 
supported  wheel  be  the  same  as  that  of  each  side  wheel,  and  there 
be  only  an  imperceptible  increase  of  weight  introduced  by  the  side 
wheels,  the  rate  of  working  against  friction,  if  the  supported 
wheel  were  on  ordinary  bearings,  would  be  4a>L.  Hence  the 
activity  spent  against  friction  is  diminished  by  this  device  in  the 
ratio  r/R, 

If  the  radius  of  the  axles  of  the  side  wheels  be  made  r,  and  the 
weight  be  the  same,  the  couple  applied  to  each  side  wheel  becomes 
Lr'/r,  where  L  has  the  same  value  as  before.  The  angular  velocity  of 
of  each  side  wheel  is  wr/R.  Hence  the  whole  activity  spent  against 
friction  is  4:wLrlR,  But  the  couple  applied  to  each  end  of  the  axle 
of  the  supported  wheel  when  on  ordinary  bearings  would  now  be 
2L,  if  the  diameter  of  the  axle  at  the  bearings  is  r,  and  the  activity 
spent  against  friction  would  be  4(i>Z.  By  the  side  wheels,  then,  the 
frictional  activity  is  reduced  in  the  ratio  r/R,  which  is  independent 
of  the  radius  of  the  bearing  part  of  the  axle  of  the  supported  wheel. 
But  the  frictional  activity  of  the  supported  wheel  on  ordinary  bear- 
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ings,  which  is  thus  reduced  by  the  side  wheels,  is  in  propor- 
tion to  r;  so  that  it  is  well  to  turn  down  the  bearing  parts  of 
the  axle  of  the  supported  wheel  as  small  as  is  consistent  with 
strength. 

The  explanation  of  the  diminution  of  the  retarding  effect  of 
friction  on  a  bicycle  wheel  produced  by  ball-bearings  depends  in 
the  same  way  on  the  substitution  of  rolling  for  slipping  in  the  bear- 
ings of  the  wheel.  Ball-bearings  have  the  advantage  that  slipping  is 
by  their  means  more  completely  prevented,  since  the  balls  roll  in 
contact  with  the  turning  axle,  and  in  contact  with  the  bearing  fixed 
relatively  to  the  machine. 

2S 1 .  Boiling  Friction. — It  only  remains  here  to  say  a  word  or  two 
as  to  rolling  friction.  A  wheel  or  cylinder  never  touches  a  rail  or 
plane  in  a  point  or  line,  but  always  in  a  surface  produced  by  the 
elastic  deformation  of  the  bodies.  There  is  thus  a  slight  sliding 
motion  of  parts  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  introduced  which  retards 
the  motion.  Thus  as  a  locomotive  wheel  turns  a  deformation  of  the 
rim  where  the  weight  is  borne  is  produced,  and  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding indentation  of  the  rail.  This  produces  a  retarding  couple 
of  amount  proportional  to  the  weight  W  on  the  wheel,  say  Wc.  A 
wheel  given  rotating  on  a  rough  horizontal  surface  would  gradually 
be  brought  to  rest,  in  consequence  of  this  couple,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  sliding  friction  necessary  to  ensure  the  fulfilment,  which  still 
exists  in  such  a  case,  of  the  kinematical  equation  aO  =  8,  where  a  is 
the  radius  of  the  wheel,  6  the  angle  turned  through  by  the  wheel  in 
any  time,  8  the  corresponding  displacement  of  the  centroid.  For  let 
this  sliding  friction  be  F,  and  mk^  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
wheel  about  its  axis,  the  moment  retarding  the  wheel  is  Fa  +  Wc. 
Thus  we  get  mlt^B  =  -  (/V*  -j-  Wc), 

Along  with  this  equation  a6  =  «,  so  that  mice's  =  -  {Fa+  Wc)a. 

But  we  have,  transferring  F  to  the  centroid,  ms  =  F,  and  there- 
fore k'F^^  -  (Fa^-{-  Wca)  or 

The  couple  of  rolling  friction  thus  retards  rotation  and  tends  to 
bring  about  a  forward  slipping  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  wheel.  This 
is  resisted  by  the  force  F  which,  it  will  be  seen  from  its  sign,  acts  in 
the  direction  opposed  to  the  forward  motion,  and  tends  to  bring 
the  wheel  to  rest.  Energy  is  dissipated  partly  in  working  against 
sliding  friction,  paHly  because  of  the  viscosity  of  the  substances  in 
contact,  which  are  continually  undergoing  and  recovering  from 
deformation. 

The  couple  of  rolling  friction  was  experimentally  determined  by 
Coulomb  by  a  method  which  practically  consisted  in  placing  a 
cylinder  on  a  rough  table,  and  hanging  over  it  a  cord  to  the  ends  of 
which  weights  W  and  W-i-  w  were  attached.  The  value  of  w  which 
just  produced  rotation  gave  the  couple  due  to  rolling  friction  by  the 
formula  wgr^  where  r  denotes  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  and  g  the 
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force  of  gravity  on  unit  of  weight.  From  this  the  sliding  friction 
can  be  deduced  as  just  shown. 

The  magnitude  of  the  couple  of  rolling  friction  developed,  it  was 
found,  can  never  be  greater  than  a  certain  limiting  value,  and  the 
amount  developed  in  any  case  is  that  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
rolling.  It  depends  on  the  materials  in  contact,  and  is  proportional 
to  the  normal  force  between  the  surfaces  in  contact.  There  seems 
also  to  be  some  dependence  on  the  curvatures  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact ;  but  the  subject  requires  further  investigation. 

232.  BoUisg  of  a  Body  on  an  Inclined  Plaiie. — We  may  con- 
sider here  as  a  simple  example  of  work  done  by  gravity  in  presence 
of  frictional  forces,,  which,  however,  do  not  bring  about  any  dissipa- 
tion, the  rolling  of  a  sphere  or  cylinder  down  an  inclined  plane.  We 
shall  neglect  the  couple  of  rolling  friction.  Let  a  be  the  inclination 
of  the  plane  to  the  horizontal,  m  the  mass  of  the  body,  a  its  radius, 
and  ml^  its  moment  of  inertia  about  a  horizontal  axis  through  the 
centroid.  The  centroid  will  be  supposed  to  move  along  the  line  of 
greatest  slope  of  the  plane,  so  that  if  the  body  is  a  cylinder  the 
axis  is  always  parallel  to  the  intersection  of  the  inclined  plane  with 
a  horizontal  plane.  Thus  k  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  cylinder 
about  its  axis,  and  of  the  sphere  about  a  diameter.  The  forces  on 
the  body  are  F  applied  to  the  body  at  its  place  of  contact  with  the 
plane,  and  mgsina  acting  downward  parallel  to  the  plane  through 
the  centroid  of  the  body. 

Thus  for  the  motion  of  the  centroid  we  have,  if  ^  be  the  down- 
ward acceleration, 

ms  =  mgsina  -  F,  (60) 

and  for  the  motion  of  the  body  about  the  centroid 

mk^O  =  Fa,  (61) 

where  0  is  the  angle  a  radius  of  the  body  in  the  plane  of  rolling 
makes  with  a  line  fixed  in  space.  These  are  the  equations  of 
motion. 

But  we  have  the  kinematical  equation 

and  therefore  the  second  equation  of  motion  becomes 

7/iAr«  =  Fa^, 
Substituting  in  the  first  equation  of  motion  we  get 

This  is  the  amount  of  friction  necessary  to  pi-oduce  pure  rolling,  and 
no  more  is  developed.  If  the  surfaces,  however,  are  so  imperfectly 
rough  or  the  plane  is  so  much  inclined  that  pure  rolling  is  not  pro- 
duced, the  kinematic  equation  given  above  is  not  applicable.  The 
further  consideration  of  the  question  is  left  to  the  reader,  who  may 
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show  that  if  the  friction  developed  be  smaller  than  that  stated  in  (02), 
that  is  /A  <  tana.A:'/(a^  +  ^))  ^he  space  described  from  rest  in  time  t  is 
^^sina  -  ficosa)^,  and  the  angle  turned  through  ^fia/k^,  gcosa.H^, 
If  the  value  of  F  given  in  (62)  be  substituted  in  (60)  we  obtain 

and  the  acceleration  of  the  centroid  is  uniform.  The  velocity 
acquired  and  distance  traveUed  from  rest  in  time  t  are  therefore 

*  =  ^^•^^'''°"'     '  =  i^+-i^9e^<^,  (64) 

If  the  body  is  a  sphere  A?  =  |a*,  and 

*  =  ^tsin a,     8  =  y\^'sin a  ; 

and  if  the  body  is  a  uniform  cylinder  k^  =  ^a^,  and  therefore 

*  =  f^isina,     8  =  J^'sina. 

If  the  plane  were  frictionless  and  the  body  were  to  slide  down, 
the  velocity  acquired  and  the  distance  traversed  in  time  t  would  be 
in  both  cases 

^  =  ^sina,     8=^gfaina,  (65) 

Thus  the  velocity  of  the  centroid  and  the  space  described  in 
any  time  are  diminished  in  the  ratio  a^/(a^  +  k^)  by  the  rolling. 

But  it  has  been  proved  in  §  217  above  that  the  kinetic  energy  of 
any  body  which  rotates  with  angular  velocity  oi,  and  whose  centroid 
has  a  velocity  *,  is  ^m(*^  +  Ar'w*). 

Thus  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  comes  out 

i«»^9^«'8m'a.  (66) 

But  the  loss  of  potential  energy  is  mgh,  where  h  is  the  vertical  height 
thi'ough  which^  the  body  has  descended,  that  is  «sina.  Thus  by  the 
value  of  ^ 

mgh  =  ^m  ^  „y¥sin  »a,  (67) 

a  +" 

that  is  the  gain  of  kinetic  is  equal  to  the  loss  of  potential  energy. 

This  principle,  with  the  kinematic  equation  «  =  a6,  might  have 
been  applied  to  find  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  body  in  rolling  a 
distance  8  down  the  plane. 

288.  Solntioii  of  an  Old  Problem. — The  greater  1<^  the  smaller  is 
^,  and  therefore  the  smaller  is  8  for  a  given  time.  This  gives  a  solu- 
tion of  the  old  problem,  to  distinguish  between  a  solid  ball  of  brass 
or  copper  gilded  and  a  hollow  sphere  of  gold  when  both  are  of  the 
same  size  and  weight.  Clearly  the  value  of  Jr  will  be  greater  for  the 
hollow  sphere  than  for  the  solid  one.     In  fact,  as  the  reader  will 
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easily  prove,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  hollow  sphere,  supposing 
9*,  r  to  be  the  external  and  internal  radii,  and  M  its  mass,  is 
|if(r^  -  r'*)/(r^  - /').      The  moment  of   inertia  of  the  solid  sphere 

is  \Mr'.  Hence  \l?  for  the  former  is  r»  +  r'»(r  +  0/(^  +  ^' +  0» 
and  for  the  latter  r^.  Thus  the  solid  sphere  rolls  down  an  inclined 
plane  the  more  quickly  of  the  two,  so  that  they  can  be  distinguished 
at  once  by  placing  them  on  any  inclined  plane  and  allowing  them  to 
start  together  from  rest. 

234.  Work  done  by  an  Lnpnlse. — The  work  done  by  an  impulse 
can  now  be  reckoned.  No  matter  how  the  impulse  is  applied  to  a 
body,  it  is  measiu*ed  by  the  time-integral  of  the  impulsive  force,  that 
is  by  the  momentimi  it  produces.  Let  it  be  applied  to  a  single  free 
particle  of  mass  m  at  rest,  then,  if  v  be  the  velocity  acquired  by  the 
particle,  the  impulse  is  mv.  The  kinetic  energy  acquired  by  the 
particle  is  hmA?^  and  this  is  the  work  done.  Again,  let  the  particle 
have  initial  velocity  m,  and  the  velocity  acquired  be  v,  the  increase  of 
momentimi  is  m(v  -  u),  and  this  measures  the  impulse.  The  energy 
gained  is  \m{^  -  w'),  and  measures  the  work  done.  The  work  done 
in  this  case  is  therefore  equal  to  imptdse  x  ^{v  +  u),  and  is  quite 
independent  of  the  manner  in  which  the  impulsive  force  varies 
during  the  time  r  of  action  of  the  impulse. 

Now  if  by  an  impulse  applied  at  any  point  of  a  material  system, 
the  velocity  of  that  point  be  changed  from  uto  t?  in  an  infinitesimal 
interval  r,  the  work  done  cannot  differ  from  that  which  would  be  done 
if  the  point  were  a  free  particle,  since  in  the  time  r  the  point  has  not 
been  displaced  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  system,  and  resistance  to 
the  motion  of  the  point  cannot  arise  until  there  has  been  such  dis- 
placement. Thus  if  /  be  an  impulse,  u,  v  the  initial  and  final 
velocities  of  its  point  of  application, 

work  done  by  impulse  /=  \I{u  +  v),  (68) 

235.  Bod  started  by  an  Impulse  applied  at  one  End.  Case 
of  MinimiiTn  Energy. — We  may  consider  here  the  work  done  by 
the  impulse  applied  in  the  case  described  at  §  180  above.  Here 
the  body  is  set  into  motion  with  given  velocity  v  of  the  extremity  to 
which  the  impulse  is  applied.  We  have  seen  that  the  rod  begins 
to  turn  round  a  point  at  a  distance  of  two  thirds  of  its  length  from 
that  end.     Its  angular  velocity,  if  the  length  of  the  rod  is  2/,  is  ^vjL 

A  motion  of  the  rod,  consistent  with  the  velocity  condition  at  the 
extremity,  is  one  of  rotation  about  a  point  at  distance  2x  from  the 
end  that  is  struck.  We  shall  calculate  the  kinetic  energy  T  in  this 
case,  and  then  show  that  7^  is  a  minimum  when  the  body  turns  about 
the  point  specified  above.  By  considering  the  turning  rod  made  up 
of  the  two  parts  of  lengths  2x  and  2{l  -  x)  rotating  with  angular 
velocity  v/'2x,  about  their  common  extremity,  the  point  that  remains 
at  rest,  we  easily  obtain,  putting  /a  for  the  mass  of  the  rod  per  unit 
length, 

jr^^_^lP-3lx+S^  (69) 
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To  see  when  this  is  a  minimum  let  {P  -  Six  +  Sa:^)lx^  =  Uf  so  that 
we  have 

x'{S-u)-Slx  +  l^  =  0. 

This  is  a  quadratic  to  determine  x,  which  it  is  clear  must  have 
real  values.  In  order  that  the  roots  may  be  real  we  must  have 
9  >  4(3  -  m),  that  is  tt  >  }.  The  least  value  of  u  possible  is  therefore 
f ,  and  this  will  convert  the  quadratic  expression  into  a  perfect  square^ 
namely  (fa;  -  If,     The  roots  of  the  quadratic  are  then  each  x  —  §Z. 

Accordingly  the  kinetic  energy  is  a  minimum  for  the  motion 
actually  taken  by  the  rod.  This  result,  as  we  shall  see,  is  a  parti- 
cular case  of  a  very  general  theorem  of  minimum  energy  discovered 
by  Lord  Kelvin. 

286.  Bod  started  by  Impulse  applied  at  one  End.  Gase  of 
MuTiTniiTn  Energy. — As  a  companion  to  this  theorem  we  have  one 
of  maximum  energy,  which  was  previously  discovered  by  Bertrand^ 
and  of  this  we  shall  have  an  example  if,  in  the  case  of  motion 
just  considered,  we  suppose  given,  not  the  velocity,  but  the  impulse 
at  the  end  struck. 

If  the  impulse  is  /,  and  v  be  the  velocity  taken  by  the  point  struck, 
the  kinetic  energy  is,  as  we  have  seen  above,  ^/v,  since  this  is  the 
work  done  by  the  impulse.  By  the  preceding  example,  if  the  rod 
turn  about  a  point  at  distance  2x  from  the  end  struck,  the  kinetic 
energy  is  given  in  (69).     Hence  J/t?  =  \iLV^Up  -  Six  +  SocP)l^^  that  is 

" — -^ — ^h' 

The  factor  {p  -  Six  +  Sa^)/x^  on  the  left  is  a  minimum  when 
X  =  ^L  Hence,  since  its  product  by  t^  is  a  constant  §///,  v  must  then 
have  its  maximimi  value.  Therefore,  when  /  is  given,  ^Iv  must  be 
a  maximimi,  that  is  the  rod  moves  so  that  its  kinetic  energy  is  a 
maximum. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  theorems  of  Bertrand  and  Lord  Kelvin, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  shortly  the  very  general  dynamical 
method  given  by  Lagrange. 


CHAPTER  V. 
OENEBAL  DYNAMICAL  METHODS.* 

*237.  Motion  of  a  System  of  Particles.  Einematical  Conditions 
and  Independent  Co-ordinates. — The  kinematical  conditions  to  which 
the  system  is  subject  have  been  several  times  referred  to ;  we  shall 
deal  with  them  here  a  little  more  particularly.  Ck>nsidering  first  a 
system  consisting  of  n  free  particles,  we  see  that  to  fix  their  position 
3n  equations  are  required,  three  for  each  particle.  The  system  may 
be  said  to  have  3n  degrees  of  freedom. 

Again,  a  rigid  body  has  three  directions  of  displacement  in  which 
its  centroid  may  be  moved,  and  three  directions  round  which  it  may 
be  rotated.  AU  other  motions  or  rotations  can  be  compounded  of 
the  motions  in  these  directions,  or  the  rotations  about  these  axes,  as 
the  case  may  be.   The  rigid  body  is  said  to  have  6  degrees  of  freedom. 

It  consists  of  a  large  number,  n  say,  of  particles,  but  the  degrees 
of  freedom  are  reduced,  by  the  connections  involved  in  rigidity,  from 
371  to  6.  • 

To  fix  the  positions  of  a  system  of  n  particles  Sn  equations  are 
required.  If  the  system  be  subject  to  kinematic  conditions,  these 
can  be  expressed  by  equations  connecting  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
particles.  We  shall  suppose  these  equations  to  be  m  in  number, 
where  of  course  m  <  3n.  These  m  kinematical  equations  determine 
any  m  of  the  co-ordinates  in  terms  of  the  remaining  8n  -  m  co-ordi- 
nates. The  degrees  of  freedom  are  thus  reduced  to  Sn  -  w,  and  for 
each  of  these  we  must  have  an  equation  of  motion.  The  unde- 
termined co-ordinates  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  equations  of 
motion.  And  if  they  are  determined  for  any  instant  the  con- 
figuration of  the  system  is  completely  known  for  that  instant. 

They  may  be  called  the  independent  co-ordinates.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  remembered  that  the  independence  of  co-ordinates  does  not 
justify  the  idea  that  superposition  in  any  order  of  a  number  of 
variations  of  these  co-ordinates  will  lead  to  the  same  resultant 
displacement.  Thus  the  turning  of  a  rigid  body  through  successive 
angles  a,  /3,  y  about  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  will  lead  to  difierent  results 
according  to  the  order  in  which  the  rotations  are  taken.  The  posi- 
tion taken  by  a  body  in  consequence  of  a  rotation  about  a  fixed  axis 
is  a  function  of  the  initial  position  of  the  body  relatively  to  the  axis. 

*  §§  237-262  are  intended  for  advanced  students  and  may  be  omitted.   They 
are  not  required  for  the  problems  discussed  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 
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The  co-ordinates  which  enter  into  the  equations  of  motion  may 
either  be  3n  -  m  ordinary  position  co-ordinates  left  undetermined,  or 
they  may  be  Sn  -  m  parameters,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  connected 
with  the  position  co-ordinates  by  3n  -  m  equations.  Thus  when  the 
parameters  have  been  found  the  position  co-ordinates  can  all  be 
obtained  by  means  of  the  Bn-m  relations  just  referred  to  and 
the  m  kinematical  equations. 

There  are,  in  this  view,  in  all  6n  -  m  quantities,  a;,,  y„  «,,  a?,,  y,,  z^y 
...,  a?^,  y„,  s„,  p,  q,  r,  ...  to  be  determined,  and  for  this  purpose  tnere 
are  available  Sn  —  m  equations  of  motion,  3n  -  m  equations  connecting 
the  parameters  with  the  position  co-ordinates,  and  the  m  kinematical 
equations. 

*288.  Expression  of  Kinetic  Energy  in  Terms  of  Qeneralised 
Co-ordinates. — The  kinematical  equations  as  at  §  215  may  be  written 
in  this  form — 


fmi^v  Vv  ^i>  ^v  Vv^i^    "•)  =  ^ 


-    (1) 


and  since  each  of  the  position  co-ordinates  is  expressible  in  terms  of 
the  parameters Pt  q,  r^  ...,  we  may  write 


^n  =  <l>n(Py  97  r,  ...)»  yn  =  Xn{p,  ?,  r,  ...),  z^  =  \P^{p,  q,  r,  ...) 


.(2) 


Thus  we  obtain 

dx  .   ,  dx  .  ,  dx '  , 

dp         Cq       Cr  V         (3) 


to  3)*  equations.  The  partial  differential  co-efficients  dx/dp,  . . .  are 
supposed  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  parameters p,  q,r,  ...  The 
substitution  of  these  values  of  x^,  y^,  z^,  .,,  in  the  expression 

converts  the  kinetic  energy,  T,  into  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function 
of  the  velocities  p,  q,  r,  ...  with  co-efficients  which  are  functions  of 
the  co-ordinates.     Thus  we  may  write 

^=  H(P»  P)P'  +  2(;>,  q)pq  •^...+{q,q)q^  +  2{q,  r)qr  4- . . . },      (4) 

where  {p, p),  (/>,  g),  ...,  (q,  q),  ...  denote  co-efficients  of  the  powers 
and  products  of  the  velocities  as  indicated. 

The  parameters  p,  q,  r,  ,.,  are  commonly  called  generalised 
co-ordinates,  from  the  fact  that  they  need  not  represent  merely 
position  co-ordinates,  but  may  be  any  quantity  characteristic  of  the 
motion  of  the  system.  Thus  dp  may  be  an  elementary  rotation,  or  a 
linear  displacement,  or  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  which  passes  a  cross 
section  in  a  pipe,  and  so  on.    To  every  generalised  displacement 
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there  is  a  generalised  "  force  "  of  corresponding  type.  Thus  in  the 
case  just  mentioned  the  corresponding  forces  are  respectively  a 
couple,  a  force  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  fluid  pressure,  and  so  on. 
The  product  of  the  force  into  the  displacement  is  always  an  amount 
of  work,  and  quantities  of  any  physical  nature  whatever  may  be 
taken  as  force  and  corresponding  displacement,  provided  their 
product  have  the  dimensional  formula  of  work,  namely  [ML^T'^], 
§191. 

*289.  Generalised  Forces  and  Equation  of  Work. — We  shall 
denote  the  forces  corresponding  to  the  co-ordinates  /?,  q,  r,  ...  by 
P,  Q,Rj  ...  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  manner  from  the 
equation  of  work.     We  have  seen  that 

d  W=  i:(Xa^x  +  F«dy  +  ZJz),  (5) 


and  by  (3) 


Op         Oq 
op         oq 


(6) 


to   371  equations.     These  values  substituted  in  (40)  of  chap.  iii. 
give 


\     op        op         I  \     oq         oq         I        c      \* 


+ 

We  define  P,  Q,  R,  ,,,  by  the  equations 


) 


■*  ^  21  A.g^~  +  i  j,^—  +  •  •  •  I 


(8) 


to  3n  -  m  equations*     Thus  we  obtain 

bW=-Pbp-\-Qtiq  +  Rbr+...,  (9) 

which  is  the  equation  of  work  expressed  in  terms  of  generalised  forces 
and  displacements. 

*240.  Lagrange's  Equations  of  Motion. — We  can  now  obtain 
Lagrange*s  equations  of  motion.  There  are  several  ways  of  obtaining 
them,  but  the  simplest  is  by  ti'ansfoimation  of  the  equations  of  motion 
of  a  set  of  free  particles.     Thus  consider  the  equation 

mx  —  X. 

X  is  the  actual  force  producing  the  acceleration  x.     Now  in  the 
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equation  of  work,  and  therefore  in  (7),  we  can  replace  X^^  Yay  ...  by 
the  actual  forces  on  the  particles,  since  the  connection  forces  which 
involve  no  work,  when  introduced,  each  bring  in  a  set  of  terms  the 
sum  of  which  is  identically  zero.      Hence  we  may  write  instead 


Thus  we  have 


dp        dp 


}■ 


{ 


Sm  Xrc-  +  v>N-  +  . . . 


)=« 


Now 


dx     d  / .  dx\      .  d  dx 
dp  "  dtVdp)  "  ^dtdp ' 


and  it  can  easily  be  proved  (see  §  241)  that 

3a;     dx       d  dx    dx 
dp    dp '    dt  dp    dp ' 

•..  dx    d  I  dx\     .  dx 


so  that 


•..  ox     d  I  6x\      .  ox 

dp    dJ\  dpi      dp 


Therefore  we  have 


(10) 


(11) 


/..8a;     ..By         \     ^    it.  x       .Ss?         \ 

(dx     .dy        \ 

__±dj;_dT 
dtdp     dp  * 

and  similar  equations  are  obtainable  in  the  same  way  for  the  other 
co-ordinates.     Thus  we  have  finally 


ddrdr 

dt  dp     dp 
±^J1   3^_^ 

di  dq       dq 


(12) 
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These  are  Lagrange's  celebrated  equations  of  motion. 
*241.  Bemarks  on  Lagrange's  Equations. — The  reader  to  whom 
this  view  of  the  subject  is  new  must  be  careful  to  observe  the  mean- 
ing of  the  differential  oo-efficients.  It  is  presupposed  that  a;,  y^  z 
for  every  particle  are  expressed  in  terms  of  p,  q,  r,  ...  by  equations 
(2),  so  that  X,  y,  z  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  p,  g,  f,  ...  to  enable 
dx/dp,  dxjdq,  ...  to  be  calculated.  The  differential  co-efficients  are 
all  partial,  that  is,  for  example,  x  is  supposed  to  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  />,  ^,  f,  ...,  and  dx/dp  is  taken  on  the  supposition  that  p 
varies  while  q,r, ..,  are  constant,  and  so  for  the  other  differentiations. 
That  dx/dp  =  dx/dp  follows  at  once  from  (3). 

Again,  the  substitution,  dx/dp  for  d{dxldp)/cU  may  be  justified  as 
follows.  Put  w  for  3a;/ 3/?,  then  w  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
p,  q,  r,  ....    Then 

dw    3to.     Sw . 

dt~dp^     dq^ 
But  by  (3) 

3a;     dw.     3to. 

'^  —  '^P  +  '^q  +  '-'i 

Op     Op        Oq 

so  that  dw/dt  and  dx/dp  are  identical. 

The  partial  differential  co-efficients  dTjdp,  dTjdp,,...  are  to  be 
obtained  from  the  expression  of  the  kinetic  energy  in  terms  of 
p,  q,  r,  ."y  p,  qy  r,  ...  given  above. 

An  important  caution  in  the  use  of  Lagrange's  equations  may  be 
stated  here.  The  co-ordinates  p,  q,  r,  ...  must  not  only  be  indepen- 
dent, but  they  must  be  capable  with  the  kinematical  equations  of 
expressing  the  configuration  of  the  system  at  any  instant.  This 
is  ensured  if  a;,  y,t?,  ...  are  expressible  as  in  (3).  Neglect  of  this 
point  has  led  some  writers  into  very  serious  error ;  for  example,  the 
expression  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  rigid  body  in  terms  of  its 
angular  velocities  at  a  particular  instant  about  its  principal  axes  has 
been  used  as  T'  in  Lagrange's  equations.  This  is  not  a  proper  choice 
of  velocities  of  co-ordinates  for  this  purpose,  inasmuch  as  these  axes 
move  with  the  body,  and  the  angular  velocities  tell  nothing  as  to  the 
position  of  the  body  in  space. 

*242.  Lagrange's  Equations  with  Dissipative  Forces. — If  the 
system  be  acted  on  by  dissipative  forces  so  that  the  actual  force  pro- 
ducing in  a  particle  m  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  mx  is  the 
force  X  -  Xa,  where  X  is  the  force  applied  and  X^  is  the  dissipative 
force,  we  have  equations  (10)  as  above,  but  instead  of  (11) 

^    /..3a;     ..dy         \      „     «/,.  3a;     „  Sy         \  \ 


K4r4:-")=<^-K4/4:-"; 
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The  sums  on  the  right-hand  sides  of  these  equations  are  the 
generalised  dissipative  forces.  Denoting  them  by  P^,  Qa,  ...  we  get 
for  Lagrange's  equations  with  dissipative  terms  included 


ddT  dr 

dtdp  dp 

ddT  dT 

dtcq  dq 


-  7r--^=P^P, 


-5-  =<?-«. 


\      (14) 


•  • 


If  the  forces  Py  Qy  ...  are  conservative  we  have  P=  -dE/^py 
Q=  - dB/dq^  ••.,  where  E  is  the  potential  energy,  which  must  be  a 
function  of  the  co-ordinates  only.  If,  for  example,  it  contained  the 
time  explicitly  as  well  as  the  co-ordinates,  the  forces  would  be 
derivable  from  the  function,  but  the  conservation  of  energy  would 
not  hold.  Also  besides  the  conservative  forces  and  the  dissipative 
forces  any  other  generalised  components  of  external  force  P^,  Q^,  .... 
may  act  on  the  system.     Finally  then  we  have 


=  Pe'Pc 


ddT^dT  dE 
dt  op  dp  dp 
ddrdr^dE^ 

dtdq      dq      dq 


r 


(15) 


In  general  ^  is  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates p,  q^r,  ...  only.    It 

therefore  does  not  involve  p,  q,  ...,  and  dE/dp,  dE/dq^  ...  are  all 
zero  identically.  If,  then,  we  write  Z  for  T-JS  the  equations  may 
be  written 


ddLdL 
dt  dp  Q» 
ddL^dL 

dtdq      dq 


a  ojj  _^UJLf  __  p  _  p 


^^f^-^=(?,-(?, 


[      (16) 


*243.  The  Dissipatioii  Function.  Oeneral  Form  of  Lagrange's 
Equations. — The  dissipative  forces  Pa,  Qdi  •••  are  capable,  in  an  im- 
portant class  of  cases,  of  being  derived  from  a  homogeneous  quadratic 
function  of  the  velocities  p,  q,  ...)  namely 


-^=  iKi/'*  +  ^«i>i^  +  •  •  •  +  S>8^  +  ^a^jrf -♦- ...). 


Then 


=  -—      0=-- 
dp  dq 


>••• 


o 
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The  equations  of  motion  can  then  be  written 

dt  dp     dp     dp     dp 

dt  dq      ^q      ^q       ^q 


The  function  F  has  been  called  by  Lord  Rayleigh  the  dissipation 
/unction.  It  is  of  great  service  in  the  general  theoiy  of  frictional 
resistances  which  depend  on  the  first  powers  of  the  velocities  of  the 
parts  of  a  system,  and  by  analogy  in  the  dynamical  treatment 
of  a  system  of  mutually  influencing  electric  currents,  as  we  shall  see 
later. 

*244.  Explicit  Appearance  of  Time  in  Kinematical  Equations. — 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  process  by  which  Lagrange's  equations 
are  established  in  §  241  is  not  afifected  by  the  explicit  appearance  of 
the  time  t  in  the  kinematic  equations  (2).  The  only  effect  of  this  is 
to  give  kinematic  conditions  varying  with  the  time,  and  instead 
of  (3) 

dx    dx,     dx. 


'^=&V*'a9*'' 


(18) 


Lagrange's  equations  therefore  hold  for  this  case  also. 

The  kinetic  energy,  however,  is  no  longer  a  homogeneous  function 
of  the  generalised  velocities,  but  in  consequence  of  the  quantities 
dxjdt,  dyjdty  ...  consists  of  three  parts,  a  homogeneous  quadratic 
function  of  the  velocities,  a  linear  function,  that  is  a  function  involving 
only  first  powers  and  no  products  of  the  velocities,  but  depending  on 
the  co-ordinates,  and  a  third  part,  not  involving  the  velocities,  but 
squares  and  products  of  d^/d^t  ••••  The  co-efficients  of  the  quadratic 
and  linear  parts  as  well  as  the  third  part  itself  are  of  course  func- 
tions of  the  co-ordinates  and  the  time. 

It  can  be  shown  that  if  the  kinematic  conditions  vary  work  must 
be  spent  on  the  system  to  ensure  their  fulfilment,  but  into  this  ques- 
tion and  others  we  have  not  space  here  to  enter  (see  however  §  215). 

*245.  Qeneralised  Components  of  Momentum. — If  T  expressed  as 
in  (4)  be  partially  differentiated  with  respect  to  p,  q,r,  ,..,  then,  as 
the  reader  may  verify  by  inspection, 


dT 

(19) 


^=^.{P^P)P  +  iP^9)9  +  (Pyry+... 


dT 
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If  the  first  of  these  be  multiplied  by  p^  the  second  by  q,  and  so  on, 
and  the  results  be  added  we  obtain  evidently 

The  quantities  dT/dp,  dT/dq,  ...  are,  as  exhibited  above,  linear 
functions  of  the  velocities,  and  are  called  the  generalised  components 
o/momerUum  of  the  system. 

We  shall  denote  them  by  the  letters  (,  ri,  {,.,.,  bo  that 

^T=p(  +  qff  +  rC+,..  (21) 

*246.  Kinetic  Energy  expressed  in  Terms  of  Qeneralised  Momenta. 
Beciprocal  Equations. — There  are  just  as  many  components  of 
momentum  as  there  are  independent  generalised  co-ordinates,  and 
therefore  the  equations  (19^  are  independent.  By  means  of  (19) 
p,  q,  r,  ...  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  (,  >;,  C)  •  •  • ;  ^^^  so  T can  be 
expressed  as  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  generalised 
momenta.    Thus 

T=^H[P^p]e  +  2[p,q](fi+.,.+[q,q]ri'+...l  (22) 

where  square  brackets  are  used  to  distinguish  the  co-efficients  [/>,  p], . . 
in    this    expression    for   T   from  the  quite  different  co-efficients 
{p,p),  ...  in  (4). 

To  distinguish  the  expression  of  7^  as  in  (4)  from  its  expression 
as  on  the  right  of  (22)  we  shall  denote  the  former  by  T^  the  latter  by 
T^.     We  have  by  (21). 

T^=  '-T„  +  p$  +  qv  +  rC+,..  (23) 

Now  in  Tf^  the  velocities  />,</,  ...  are  supposed  expressed  in  terms 
of  f»  »7»  f»    •••     Hence 

dT^         /dT.dp    dTdq         \  dp      dd 

But  S^vldp  =  $j  •••»  and  therefore  the  equation  just  written  reduces 
to  oTmld$=P'    We  thus  have  the  reciprocal  relations 


op  Oq  Or 

9Z^_-    9Z^_      ^-^ 


(24) 
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Also  putting  dT^jdp  for  the  total  variation  of  T^  with  respect 
to  />  so  far  as  it  appears  in  T^  through  its  co-efficients  and  through 
{,»;,...  we  have  by  (23) 

dp       dp       3f  9/?     *  *         dp       dp 

But  it  has  been  shown  that  9^«/3f=j?,  ....     Hence  this  relation 
gives 

dp     dp '  e?      %;'  •••  ''^^' 

m    ■ 

*247,  Hamilton's  Dsrnamical  Equations. — By  equations  (24)  and 
(25)  Lagrange's  equations  can  evidently  be  written  in  the  form 


d(    dr^ 

dt     dp~ 

d^  ar 

dt'^dq^^ 


(26) 


This  is  the  form  given  to  the  equations  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton.  Ty 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  supposed  expressed  as  an  explicit  function 
of  the  momenta  {,  i;,  ....  In  this  form  the  equations  state  that  the 
time  rate  of  increase  of  momentum,  together  with  the  rate  of  varia- 
tion of  T  (expressed  as  a  function  of  the  momenta  with  co-efficients 
depending  on  the  co-ordinates)  with  the  co-ordinate  p,  when  all  the 
other  co-ordinates  and  the  momenta  remain  constant,  is  equal  to  the 
applied  force  of  type  P.  Dissipative  forces  may  of  course  be  intro- 
duced as  already  indicated. 

If  P=  -dB/dpy  ©=  -dEjdq,  ...,  and  B  be  put  for  T^-\-E 
we  get  instead  of  (26), 

dl_     3B    dri  _     3B  /,^/./x 

and  smce  we  may  write  9^«/3£  =  8(^«  +  ^)/8f>  •••»  we  ha.ve 
by  (24), 

dp_3B     dq_d'E  .„(,« 


Equations  (26'),  (26")  are  the  famous  canonical  equations  of 
motion,  the  integration  of  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  so 
many  mathematicians. 

*248.  Lagrange's  Equations  for  Impulsive  Forces. — Lagrange's 
equations  (12),  if  the  forces  P,  Q,  ...  he  impulsive,  take  the  form 
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ci::-.  [in:--- 


or 


(27) 


where  {^,  {,  17^,  17,  . . .  are  the  values  of  the  momenta  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  time  r  of  the  action  of  the  impulses  Py  Q,  ...,  which 
are  the  time-integrals  of  the  generalised  forces  over  the  duration  r 
of  the  impulse.  The  other  terms  d^ldpj  ••  iii  equations  (26)  do 
not  appear,  inasmuch  as  their  values  are  finite  during  the  interval 
T,  which  is  vanishingly  small.  Thus  the  generalised  momenta 
generated  by  the  impulses  are  equal  to  the  time-integrals  of  the 
generalised  forces. 

If  impulses  P^  Q,  ...  sre  simultaneously  applied  during  a  very 

short  interval  r,  and  the  velocities  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  r  are 
Po^  pi  99^99  •••!  *^©  work  done  by  the  impulses  P,  C  ...  is 

K/'+/'o)f+i(?+?.)9+-; 

for  provided  r  be  very  short  the  work  done  by  the  impulses  does  not 
depend  on  the  order  or  manner  of  their  application,  though  this  will 
not  be  the  case  for  the  work  done  by  any  particular  impulse. 
Hence  by  (27)  we  obtain 

Htt-f.)(p+p.)+(-»-a9+?.)+"}=H^(p+>.)+w+j.)+"} 

*249.  Kinetic  Energy  in  ImpnlsiTe  Oenention  of  Motion. — But 
identically,  as  may  be  verified  by  writing  down  the  values  of  (,  (^ 
17,  7^,  ...  and  performing  the  multiplications, 

so  that  we  have  for  the  work  done  by  the  impulses 

If  Po,  ^Q,  ...  be  all  zero,  so  that  the  system  b  started  from  rest  by 
the  impulses 

Thus  the  kinetic  energy  generated  is  the  simi  of  the  impulses  each 
multiplied  by  half  the  corresponding  velocity  generated. 

^250.  Sedprocal  Relations.  Application. — A  reciprocal  relation 
similar  to  (28)  is  easily  obtained  with  forces  instead  of  momenta,  and 
displacements  d/>,  dq,  ...  from  a  position  of  equilibrium,  provided 
the  potential  efnergy  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the 
co-ordinates.     Thus  if  the  forces  be  conservative  and  d/>,  dg,  ...  be 
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displacements  from  a  configuration  of  equiUbrium  produced  by  forces 
A>  Qv  •••>  *^^  ^Pr  ^^v  •••^  another  set  of  displacements  from  the 
same  configuration  produced  by  the  set  of  forces  P,,  Q^  ...,  we  have 

Thb  theorem  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  prove.  It  is  due  to  Lord 
Rayleigh,  and  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  a  great  many  practical 

C&oOS. 

For  example,  let  a  beam  be  deflected  by  a  load  applied  at  any 
point  Ay  and  let  the  deflection  at  any  point  J,  be  observed,  then  if 
the  load  be  applied  at  A^  the  same  deflection  will  be  produced  at  ^^ 
Thus  the  deflection  produced  at  any  chosen  point  by  a  load  applied 
at  any  other  point  of  the  beam  may  be  obtained  by  the  process  of 
placing  the  load  at  the  former  point,  and  measuring  the  deflection  at 
the  other  points. 

The  reader  should  experimentally  verify  this  by  means  of  a  lath 
placed  on  two  supports  on  the  same  level  near  its  ends,  and  a  weight 
attached  to  a  fine  wire  or  string  which  can  be  placed  round  the  lath, 
and  slipped  along  to  different  points.    (See  also  chap,  xv.) 

*251.  Lord  Kelvin's  and  Bertrand's  Theorems.  (1)  Lord  Kelvin's 
Theorem. — We  shall  now  state  and  prove  the  general  dynamical 
theorems  due  to  Lord  Kelvin  and  M.  Bertrand  respectively. 

Lord  Kelvin's  theorem  asserts  that  if  any  material  system  is 
suddenly  set  into  motion  with  any  specified  velocities  imposed  on 
certain  parts  of  the  system  by  the  application  of  suitable  impulses  to 
those  parts,  and  to  those  only,  while  the  other  parts  are  left  free  to 
take  such  velocities  as  result  from  the  connections  of  the  system,  the 
resulting  motion  is  that  for  which  the  kinetic  energy  has  the  smallest 
possible  value  consistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  prescribed  velocity 
conditions. 

Bertrand's  theorem  states  that  if  the  system  be  set  into  motion 
by  given  impulses  applied  to  definite  points  of  the  system,  the  kinetic 
energy  is  greater  than  that  for  any  other  motion  which  the  system 
could  have  been  made  to  take  by  the  same  impulses,  together  with  a 
merely  constraining  set  of  impulses,  that  is  a  set  of  impulses  which 
do  no  work  on  the  whole. 

These  theorems  may  be  proved  together  as  follows.  Let  the 
generalised  co-ordinates  be  divided  into  two  sets,  /?p  /?,,  ...,  q^, ^,,  ..., 
and  let  fj,  f„  ...,  i/j,  17,,  ...  be  corresponding  impulses.     Thus 

•2r=2{>  +  2i;5'.  (32) 

Let  p  +  bp,  q^bq\}Q  representative  velocities  for  impulses  f  +  df , 
17  +  d  17  of  another  set  applied  to  the  system.  Then  we  Iiave  for  the 
kinetic  energy 

2r  =  2({  +  bi)(p  +  bp)  +  2(17  +  ^){q  +  bq).  (88) 

Thus 

2(r  -  2)  =  2(pdf  +  Ibp  +  Hbp)  +  2(^«i7  +  fjbq  +  bribq)         (34) 
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Now  let  the  condition  imposed  be  that  the  j9-velocities  are  given, 
then  in  the  values  of  T  and  T  every  hjp  is  zero.  When  the  p-veloci- 
ties  are  produced  by  impulses  solely  of  that  type  every  17  is  zero. 
By  (32)  tT  is  then  2{/).  Again,  when  the  /^-velocities  are  produced 
by  impulses  of  type  f  +  df ,  diy,  21^  is  S(f  +  df )/>  +  S(^ li\  +  ^ifiq).    Thus 

2{r  -  T)  =  S(df ./)  +  9  di,  +  Ml/). 

But  the  velocities  y^  q  with  corresponding  impulses  (,  0,  and  the 
velocities  p^  g  +  ^g  with  corresponding  impulses  f  +  d£,  di;,  are  typical 
of  the  two  possible  motions  of  the  system.  Thus  by  the  reciprocal 
theorem  (28)  Sp(f +  50  +  ^5' ^'?  =  2£p,  so  that  ^pdl-^l&qdff^O. 
Hence 

2(r-T)  =  Sdi,«^,  (35) 

or  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  first  motion  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
for  which  the  /^-velocities  are  the  same,  by  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
motion  which  compounded  with  the  former  would  produce  the  latter. 
*252.  (2)  Bertrand's  Theorem. — According  to  the  conditions  of 
Bertrand's  theorem,  as  stated  above,  the  £  impulses  are  given  in  the 
first  instance,  while  the  17  impulses  are  all  zero.  The  velocities  in 
this  case  are  those  which  result  from  the  connections  and  are  repre- 
sented by  the  type  />,  q.  The  energy  in  the  motion  is  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  motion  in  which  the  impulses  are  represented  by  ( 
and  dri.  The  velocities  are  p  +  bp,  ^  +  d^,  with  the  condition  as  to 
constraints  stated  in  the  theorem,  and  expressed  by  I,brj(q  +  dq)  =  i.K 
This  gives  ^qdri=  -  2drjdq. 
Now  by  (34) 

2(r  -T)  =  Z(Ebp  +  qbri  +  bfidq) 

the  reciprocal  theorem  (28)  gives  for  the  two  possible  motions  here 
considered  It(dp  =  J^qdrj,  so  that  we  obtain  finaUy 

2(r-r)  =  Sdi;«^.  (36) 

Thus  the  energy  of  the  first  motion  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
motion  product  by  the  same  impulses,  together  with  another  system 
of  impulses  which  do  no  work  on  the  whole,  by  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  motion  which  must  be  compounded  with  the  former  motion  to 
give  the  latter. 

These  theorems  both  express  the  fact  that  any  constraint  imposed 
on  a  system  virtually  increases  its  inertia.  Thus  for  a  single  co- 
ordinate the  inertia  is  (jp.  If  (  is  fixed  p  is  diminished  and  so  the 
energy  is  diminished  by  any  constraint ;  ii  p  is  fixed  (  is  increased 
and  so  the  energy  is  increased  by  any  constraint. 

*253.  Principle  of  Least  Action.  —  A  very  general  dynamical 
principle  from  which  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  material  system 
can  be  derived,  and  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  containing 
all  abstract  dynamics,  can  be  little  more  than  mentioned  here.  It  is 
called  the  principle  of  least  action,  and  in  its  first  form  was  given, 
though  rather  vaguely,  by  Maupertuis.     The  real  theory  of  action  is 
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due  to  Euler,  Lagrange,  and  in  a  very  high  degree  to  Sir  William 
Rowan  Hamilton.  The  modern  development  of  Hamilton's  theories 
is  mainly  due  to  Jacobi,  to  whose  writings  the  reader  who  wishes 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  is  referred.* 

Let  a  system  move  from  any  configuration  to  any  other  con- 
figuration in  the  interval  of  time  from  t^  to  L,  The  ctction  of  the 
system  is  defined  as  twice  the  time-integral  of  the  kinetic  energy, 
that  is 


=  2/  Idt. 


A  =  2/   Tdt,  (37) 

Let  the  different  particles  describe  paths  of  which  «  is  a  repie- 
sentative,  then  ^Tdt  =  ^mi^dt  =  2m^c^,  so  that 

^  =  S  /nUda,  (88) 


=  S /w^ 


where  s^,  a^  are  limits  of  the  path  a  of  the  particle  m,  for  the  epochs 
^Q,  t^y  and  the  summation  is  taJsen  for  all  the  particles  of  the  system. 
The  latter  form  shows  that  the  action  is  the  sum  of  the  space-integrals 
of  the  momenta  of  the  particles  composing  the  system. 

Now  the  system  may  move  from  the  initial  to  the  final  configura- 
tion in  an  infinite  nimiber  of  ways,  and  on  the  transition  we  can 
impose  any  possible  conditions.  Let,  then,  the  initial  and  final  con- 
figurations be  specified,  and  let  the  transition  take  place  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  simi  T+E  oi  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies 
shall  be  constant,  but  not,  however,  the  interval  t^  -  <„  of  time  occu- 
pied in  the  transition.  The  mode  of  transition  for  which  the  action 
is  (as  it  is  usually  put)  least,  is  that  for  which  the  motion  takes  place 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  equations  of  a  conservative  system, 
that  is  for  which  we  have  the  equation  of  work 

dE +  1,7/^^8  =  0.  (39) 

If  we  call  dA  the  variation  of  A  from  one  mode  of  transition  to 
another,  the  theorem  merely  asserts  that,  subject  to  the  condition  of 
no  variation  of  T-\-E,  ii  the  motion  takes  place  according  to  the 
general  variational  equation  of  motion — that  is  if  the  transition 
takes  place  without  any  constraint  applied  to  the  system  from  without 
— the  variation  of  the  action  from  one  mode  of  transition  to  anothei* 
very  near  the  first  is  of  the  second  order  of  small  quantities.  This 
is  better  described,  as  it  was  by  Hamilton,  by  saying  that  for  the 
unguided  motion  the  action  is  stationary.  It  can  be  shown,  however, 
that  if  there  is  only  one  possible  mode  of  motion  consistent  with  the 
variational  equation,  for  that  the  action  is  truly  a  minimum. 

*  Werke,  Bd.  vii.  The  reader  will  find  also  a  very  suggestive  brief  accoant 
of  action  in  Tait's  Dvnamics;  also  a  fairiy  full  treatment  of  the  general 
theory  in  Booth's  Biffia  Dynamics,  Part  ii. 
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Another  theorem  which  may  be  described  also  as  one  of  action 
is  that,  subject  to  the  condition  that  <j  - 1^  is  constant,  the  value  of 

S=  I  Ldt,  (40) 


--  I  Ldt, 


in  which  L  denotes  T-  E,ia  stationary  when  the  motion  takes  place 
according  to  the  variational  equation  of  work  (39),  that  is  when  the 
motion  is  unconstrained. 

For  proofs  of  these  theorems  the  reader  may  refer  to  Routh's 
Rigid  Dynamics,  part  ii.,  or  to  the  author's  Magnetism  and  Elec- 
iricity,  vol  i.  p.  183.  We  shall  find  examples  of  an  analogous 
principle  in  geometrical  optics. 

254.  Solution  of  Equations  of  Motion. — The  solution  of  the 
equations  of  motion  of  a  dynamical  system  has  been  studied  by 
various  writers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Lagrange,  Laplace, 
and  Jacobi,  and  in  recent  years  in  connection  with  questions  of 
physical  astronomy  by  Professor  Hill  and  M.  Poincar^.  The  elabo- 
rate work  of  the  latter  entitled  Methodea  NouveUea  de  la  Micanique 
Celeste  contains  a  very  valuable  discussion  of  various  problems  of 
celestial  mechanics  of  great  interest. 

The  expressions  for  the  momentum  of  a  system  and  its  moment 
of  momentimi  about  any  axis,  and  the  expression  for  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  system  may  be  obtained  as  first  integrals  from  the 
equations  of  motion  and  the  geometrical  conditions  which  the  system 
fiilfils.  They  are  steps  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem,  to  find 
equations  which  determine  explicitly  the  configuration  of  the  system 
at  any  time  t.  When  the  problem  has  been  thus  solved,  the  velocities 
and  accelerations  of  its  various  parts  can  be  at  once  obtained. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  solve  the  equations  of  motion,  but  it 
is  possible  sometimes  to  write  down  at  once  the  expressions  for  the 
kinetic  and  potential  energy  and  the  moment  of  momentimi  of  the 
system,  and  to  obtain  valuable  information  from  these  by  means  of 
the  equations  of  motion. 

255.  Motion  of  a  Top. — As  an  example  of  this  process  we  may 
consider  the  motion  of  a  body  which  moves  under  gravity  about  a 
fixed  point,  the  problem,  in  fact,  of  a  top  spinning  without  friction 
round  a  sharp  peg  on  which  it  rests. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  moments  of  inertia  about  two  of  its 
principal  axes  (see  §  16G)  are  equal,  and  that  the  fixed  point  lies  on 
the  axis  of  unequal  moment  of  inertia.  Thus  let  0  (Fig.  122)  be  the 
fixed  point,  OC  the  axis  of  figure  of  the  body,  and  let  C  denote 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  the  axis  OC,  and  A  the 
moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  OE,  which  for  convenience  we  shall 
take  perpendicular  to  OC  in  the  plane  ZOC.  It  will  be  convenient 
also  to  take  a  third  axis  OD  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ZOC  and  to 
OE,  as  shown  in  Fig.  122.  The  directions  of  motion  are  as  shown  in 
the  small  circles,  so  that  OD,  OE,  OC  form  a  set  of  axes  correspond- 
ing to  OX,  OY,  OZ  in  Fig.  9,  along  which  distances  may  be  taken 
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Fig.  122. 


::;::> 


to  represent  the  angular  velocities  or  the  moments  of  momentum 
about  them.  The  directions  of  motion  are  in  each  case  against  the 
clock  to  an  observer  looking  along  the  axes  towards  the  point  0. 

Let  the  top  be  rotating  about  the  axis  OC  fixed  in  the  body  with 
angular  velocity  a>,  and  the  plane  ZOC  of  the  axis  of  the  top  and  the 

vertical    OZ  be   turning  with  angular 

velocity  yj,  about  OZ,  and  \//  be  the  angle 
the  plane  ZOC  makes  with  a  plane  fixed 
in  space.  The  motion  about  OZ  will  be 
called  frequently  in  what  follows  the 
precessional  motion  of  the  body,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  the  motion  of  the  earth  which  gives- 
rise  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
The  angular  velocity  w  is  that  of  any 
plane  through  OC,  and  fixed  in  the 
body,  relatively  to  the  plane  ZOC. 
Let  e  denote  the  angle  ZOC.     The 

angular   velocity  \//  about  OZ  may  be 

resolved   into  two   components,  v^oosd 

»r»  rkry  rtr^  *«  -«i  -  and  J/ siu 6  abouttixcd axes  Coincident  in 

B£,  OC,  OD  are  a  rectangalar         .^T         .,,    r\rt      j  i-ir^      u*  u  :«  *\.^ 
system    of   axes   fixed  re-   position  with  OC  and  OE,  which  is  the 

lativelyto  the  plane  ^?0C     intersection   of   the   planes   COZ  and 

EOD,     The   former   component    gives- 

with  o>,  o)  +  \//cos6  for  the  angular  velocity  about  an  2i.x\&  fixed  in  space, 
and  coinciding  with  the  instantaneous  position  OC,  and   thus  the 

body  has   the   three  angular   velocities  «  +  \//cos6  about  OC,  \//sin6 

about  OE,  and  6  about  the  third  axis  OD. 
The  kinetic  energy  is  therefore  given  by 


%' 


0 


7=  J{  C(w  +  i^eose)' +  ^(./>8in»e  +  e*)] . 


(41> 


Besides  this  equation  we  might  write  down  another  expressing 
the  fact  that,  since  there  are  no  forces  that  have  moments  about  OZ 
and  OC,  the  moment  of  momentum  about  the  vertical  must  remain 
constant.      Two  of  the  angular  velocities  we  have   just   seen    are 

a>  +  ;^cos0  about  OC  and  \//sind  about  an  axis  through  0  at  right 
angles  to    OC,   and   in   the   plane  ZOC.     Hence  the   moment  of 

momentum   of  the   body   is  made   up  of   C(«  +  \|/cos0)  about  OCy 

and   A^^ind  about  the  axis  just  specified.     Since   the   former   is 

constant  we  have  o>-f  \//C086,  the  angular  velocity  about  OC,  equal  to- 
the  initial  value,  n  say.  Again,  the  moment  of  momentum  about 
the  vertical  OZ  is  obtained  by  resolving  these  two  components,  and 

is  A  J/sin^6  +  Cncosd.     Therefore 


A  i^sin^e  +  Cnco&Q  =  H, 


(42> 


where  H  iaa.  constant. 
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If  the  centroid  be  G,  OG  be  denoted  by  A,  and  the  mass  of  the 
body  by  m,  and  the  potential  energy  be  taken  as  zero  when  (r  is  in 
the  horizontal  plane  through  0,  we  have  for  the  potential  energy  the 
expression  mghco&Q,     Hence 

E^mghcosO,    T+E  =  K,  (43) 

where  JT  is  a  constant,  complete  the  equations  required.  Equations 
(41),  (42),  (43)  express  the  whole  motion. 

256.  Bidiig  and  Falling  of  Top. — We  may  at  once  draw  some 
important  conclusions.     First  we  shall  find  the  values  of  0  for  which 

6  =  0,  that  is  the  limits  between  which  the  inclination  of  the  top  to 
the  vertical  lies.  Equation  (41)  may  be  written  by  (43)  in  the 
form 

Ae'  +  A  i//»sin2e  +  On"  +  2mghco8e  =  2K,  (44) 

Eliminating  \p  from  this  by  (42),  we  have 

Ae>  +  ^^J^^^^+Cn'  +  27nghco6e^2K.  (45) 

Let  the  top  be  given  initially  rotating  with  angular  velocity  n  about 

0(7,  with  its  axis  inclined  at  /3  to  the  vertical,  and  with  \//  and  0  each 
zero.  The  value  of  ff  is  therefore  Cncosfi,  The  initial  value  of 
2Tia  Cn\  of  2E  is  2m^Aco8/3,  so  that  2K=  Cn^  +  2m^Acos/3.   Putting 

•  

then  6  =  0  in  (45),  and  substituting  these  values  of  H  and  2^,  we 
obtain 

(cose  -  cos/3){2m^A^(co8*e  ~  1)  -  (Pn\oo»e  -  cos/3)}  =  0.     (46) 

This  is  a  cubic  equation  for  the  determination  of  cosd,  and  obviously 
one  root  is  coed  =  cos/3.  For  the  other  two  roots  we  have  the 
quadratic 

2mghA{cQ&^Q  -  1)  -  (7n«(cos0  -  cos/3)  =  0.  (47) 

The  expression  on  the  left  is  positive  for  oosd^oc,  negative  for 
co86  =  1,  and  positive  for  cos6  =  -  1.  Hence  one  root  lies  between 
00  and  1,  and  another  between  +  1  and  -  1.  The  former  root  is,  of 
course,  inadmissible. 

Now  solving  (47)  we  have,  putting  k  for  AmghAjCPn^^  the  result 

c»s0  =  1{  1  ±  7(1  -  2ifccos/3  +  A:*)}. 

The  quantity  under  the  square  root  sign  is  essentially  positive  since 
cos/3  <  1.     Hence  the  admissible  root  is 

cos0  =  i{l-7(l-2A;cos/3+A;2)}.  (48) 

The  inclination  of  the  top  to  the  vertical  thus  lies  between  the 
limits  /3  and  cos"'[{l  -  ^(1  -  2Acos/3  +  A:^)}/A],  or  a  say,  and  oscillates 
from  one  value  to  the  other. 
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If  the  top  be  started  rotating  very  rapidly,  that  is  if  7t  be  veiy 
great,  we  get  by  (48),  including  terms  up  to  A;^, 


cos6  =  cos/3  -  -^sm^fi. 


(49) 


Thus  the  limits  of  6  are  /3  and  cos"^(cos/3  -  ^Ajsin'/S^). 

257.  Precesaional  Motion  of   Top. — By  (44)  the  value  of  J/  is 
greatest  when  0  =  0  unless  Cr?  +  2m^Acos0  -  2ir=  0,  in  which  case  ^ 

is  zero.     Since  2ir=  Cn-  +  2m^Acos/3,  this  equa- 
tion is 

2m^A(cos0- cos/3)  =  0,  (50) 

so  that  \//  is  zero  whenever  cos©  =  cos/3. 

When  this  relation  is  not  fulfilled  0  =  0  gives 


Fio.  123. 


j,__  Imgh  cos/3~cosg 
"^  ^  sin^e     ' 


A 


(51) 


and  (42)  gives  for  y\,  at  the  other  limiting  value 
of  0 


*-^if- 


(52) 


The  projection  of  the  path  of  any  point  of 

the  axis,  say  the  apex    or    the    centroid,    on 

the  horizontal   plane   through    0  is,   as  repre- 

aented  in  Fig.  128,  a  periodic  curve  lying  between  two  circles,  about 

O  as  centre,  corresponding  to  the  two  limiting  values  of  (^.     At  the 

inner  circle  v//  =  0,  so  that  there  the  curve  is  cusped ;  at  the  outer 

circle  \^  has  a  maximimi  value  (twice  the  steady  valiie,  §  260)  while 

6  =  0,  so  that  the  curve  touches  the  circle. 

*258.  Completion  of  Solution  of  Problem. — The  motion  may  be 
completely  worked  out  and  the  position  of  the  axis  found  for  any 
instant  in  the  following  manner.  Since  2K=Cn^-\-2mghcosf3,  we 
have  for  (45) 

A8m^e,e^ 


=  2mgh{co8e  -  cosfi)[{cos^e  -  1)  - 


cr-n' 


(cosO- cos/3)}.    (58) 


2Anigh 

If  cosa,  C08/3,  c  be  the  roots,  in  ascending  order  of  magnitude,  of 
the  cubic  equation  (46)  for  cos0,  a  is  the  larger  and  /3  the  smaller  of 
the  two  values  of  6  between  which  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to  the 
vertical  oscillates.  Hence,  if  ^  be  written  for  A/mA,  the  above 
equation  becomes 

Isin'^e.e^  =  2^(cos0  -  cosa)(cos0  -  co8/3)(cos0  -  c).  (54) 

Now  putting 

cofi6  =  cosacos^0  +  cos/3sin^0. 


we  obtain 


COS0  -  cosa  =  (co8/3  -  cosa)sin'0 
COS0  -  cos/3  =  (cos a  -  cos/3)cos'^. 
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which  satisfy  the  inequality  a  >  6  >  /3.  These  substituted  in  (54) 
transform  it  to 

02^;rXl-Psin», ' 

where  1^  =  (cos/3  -  cosa)/(c  -  cosa),  /?*  =  g(c  -  coea)l2L  Thus  for  any 
value  of  ^  corresponding  to  a  value  of  t  reckoned  from  an  instant  at 
which  0  was  zero,  or  0  =  a,  we  have 


(55) 


0 


The  value  of  t  is  thus  found  as  an  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind. 
The  values  of  pt  (or  iT  as  it  is  usually  written)  are  given  for  a 
gradation  of  values  of  0  in  tables  of  elliptic  functions.  Hence  both 
pt  and  ^,  that  is  in  effect  corresponding  values  of  t  and  6,  can  be 
found. 

To  complete  the  solution  it  is  necessary  to  show  how  correspond- 
ing values  of  t  and  i//  are  to  be  obtained.  By  (42)  and  writing  2f 
for  CnjA  we  get, 

iL  =  9/*<5<^/5  ~  cos6  _  ^/l  +  cos/3  _  1  -  cos/3\ 
^"^  •^"l-cos^e    ~-^Vl+cos0     l-cose/ 

Using  the  expression  for  6  stated  above,  and  writing  m^  for 
(cos/3  -  cosa)/(l  +  cosa)  and  m,  for  -  (cos/3  -  cosa)/(l  -  cosa),  we 
obtain 

(1  +  mX L_-  -  (1  +  mX ^-.-^V  (56) 


^=/ 


m^sin''^ 

But,  as  has  been  seen,  pdt  =  d<^j{l -J^ sin} (f)^^  so  that  we  obtain 
finally 

difi 


/>^=/{(l  +  ^i) 


(l+w,sin*^)^l  -A^sin*^ 


»0 


\      (57) 


-(1+m,) 


c^^ 


(l+w,sin»^l 


-Psin*0j  ' 


which  expresses  i//  in  terms  of  elliptic  integrals  of  the  third  kind. 
As  before,  values  of  i//  and  0  can  be  obtained  for  any  actual  case 
from  tables.  (See  for  further  discussion  of  this  subject  Greenhilly 
EUiptic  Functions.) 

259.  Equations  of  Motion  of  Top. — The  discussion  just  given 
contains  the  chief  facts  regarding  the  motion  of  a  top.  The  subject 
is  of  great  physical  interest  because  of  the  exact  analogy  between 
the  motion   and  the  elastic  behaviour  of  a  thin  round  wire  of 
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flexibility  the  same  in  all  directions  (chap,  xv.),  and  also  because  of 
its  bearing  on  the  important  and  difficult  subject  of  the  stability  of 
motion.  It  has  always  seemed  very  remarkable  that  a  top  or  gyrostat 
(which  is  only  a  top  running  on  bearings  attached  to  a  case  enclosing 
it)  should  be  stable  when  rotating  in  a  position  in  which  without  spin 
it  would  be  quite  unstable.  We  have  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  per- 
manence of  direction  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  of  the  axis  of  a  rifle 
bullet.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject, 
we  add  a  short  sketch  of  the  method  of  investigating  the  stability 

of  the  steady  motion  of  a  top,  that  is  the  motion  in  which  6  and  ^ 
are  constant. 

But  first  we  shall  illustrate  the  Lagrangian  method  by  using 
it  to  find  the  equations  of  motion  for  a  top,  though,  as  the  reader 
may  verify,  they  may  be  easily  obtained  otherwise.  Information 
re^uxling  the  steady  motion  and  the  small  oscillations  about  that 
state  can  be  easily  obtained  by  the  aid  of  these  equations. 

The  independent  co-ordinates  may  be  taken  as  6,  i//,  and  the 
angle  corresponding  to  w.  Only  the  velocity  w,  however,  not  the 
co-ordinates,  enters  into  the  expression  for  the  kinetic  energy.  Thus 
we  have 

i^=.Ae,    ^^A4,^8mecoae-C(w  +  4^coseU8ind, 
dido  gO 

19^=^J(v^8in'e)-h^J((«  +  v^cos0)cose},    1^=0, 
'  ^  '         at  at  Or 


€US\I^ 


i^'lf'-"-^'^'^'  |^=--;Asine. 


The  equations  of  motion  are  therefore 

*  •  . 

Ad -[A  xj^cosB  -  C{uf  +  v//cos6)}\//sin6  =  mghsinO      \ 

j-^{A  \Pmn^e  +  C{uf  +  v^cose)cose}  =  0 

^(w-l-;/.cos0)  =  O. 
az 


(58) 


The  last  equation  shows  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body 
about  00,  that  is  (ii-Hv^cos6,  remains  equal  to  the  initial  value,  n 
say.  The  same  equation  converts  the  second,  after  integration, 
into 

A  \P^n^e +0710086  =  11. 

These  are  the  results  as  to  constancy  of   moment  of   momentum 
already  obtained  in  §  254. 

260.  Steady  Motionof Top.— By  (44),  A  v/zsin^e  =  rn(cos/3  -  cos«), 
and  if  the  angular  velocity  n  be  very  great,  cosO  as  we  have  seen 
in  (49)  oscillates  between  the  limits  cos/3  and  cos/3  -  2mghA  sin^filO^ri*, 
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so  that  the  two  values  of  6  are  very  nearly  equal.  Hence  by  (51) 
the   utmost  value  that  ^i//'sin^6  can  have  is   2mghA  8in* ji/ Criy  so 

•  

that  if  n  is  very  great  i//  must  be  very  small.  The  first  of  the 
equations  of  motion  (58)  can  be  written 

^ 6  -  {(^  i^cose  -  (7n)v^  -  m^AjsinO  =  0. 

If  the  motion  be  steady  6  is  constant  and  therefore  0  =  0.     Thus 
we  get  the  equation  of  steady  motion 

{{A  i^cose  -  Cn)^  +  mgh}sme  =  0.  (59) 

This  will  hold  if  sine  =  0,  or  if  A^^^cosO- Cn^-^mgh^O.  The 
first  of  these  gives  6  =  0  or  6  =  n-,  that  is  the  centroid  is  either  verti- 
cally above  or  vertically  below  0.  But  if  cos/3  is  finite  this  leads  to  an 

infinite  value  of  \^,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  6  must  lie 
between  the  narrow  limits  stated. 

The  second  relation  gives  approximately,  since  ^f/  is  small, 

^  =  ^  (60) 

for  the  angular  velocity  of  the  steady  processional  motion,  or  half 
the  maximum  value  given  by  (52)  above.  If  we  solve  the  equation, 
putting  6j  for  the  constant  value  of  0,  we  obtain 

The  values  of  t^  must  be  real,  and  hence  if  Acos6j  is  positive,  that  is 
if  the  centroid  is  above  the  level  of  the  point  0,  we  must  have 


5     4:Amghco8d^ 


in  order  that    the  steady  motion  may  be  possible.     If  the  top  be 

•    •  • 

started  with  n  very  great  and  i//,  6  both  zero,  then  since  ^  remains 
small  the  negative  sign  must  be  taken  before  the  radical  in  (61).  As 
a  first  approximation  to  ^  we  get  from  this 


^      Cn 


as  before. 

A  second  approximation  is 


The  motion  corresponding  to  the  other  root  of  (61)  is  also  possible, 
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and  its  stability  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  expression  for  the 
period  of  the  small  oscillation  is  real  in  this  case. 

261.  Small    OsQillatioiis    about    Steady   Motion. — The   small 
oscillations  about  steady  motion  may  be  investigated  by  putting 

i/'  =  4*1  +  v//',  and  ^  =  ^^'{^ffy  where  v//p  6^  denote  steady  values  about 

which  the  motion  oscillates,  and  xj/^  6'  are  small  variable  quantities  of 
which  the  second  and  higher  powers  may  be  neglected.  When  these 
are  substituted  in  the  equations  of  momentum,  and  the  equation  (r>8) 

for  6,  and  the  steady  motion  conditions,  for  example 

Cn  =  mgh/yp  +  A  \//cos6j, 

are  given  efifect  to,  two  simultaneous  equations  are  obtained,  which 

(tnth  assumed  values  /sin(2tr</r  +  a),  gsin{2irtlr  +  b)  for  \P^,  0^) 
enable  the  period  r  of  oscillation  to  be  calculated.*    It  comes  out 

2nAyf^ 


T  = 


J{A'\P^*  -  2mghA  xf^^cosO^  +  myh') 


(63) 


Fjg.  124. 


262.  Stability  of  Motion.  Behaviour  of  Qyrostat. — The  process 
here  illustrated  is  exceedingly  important  as  it  is  that  which  is  often 
adopted  to  investigate  small  disturbances  from  a  state  of  steady 
or  regular  motion.  It  is  also  one 
by  which  the  stability  of  a  given 
motion  can  be  tested,  that  is  by 
which  may  be  answered  the  question 
whether,  if  the  motions  be  slightly 
disturbed,  the  system  will  pe^orm 
small  oscillations  about  the  state 
of  motion  or  pass  further  and  fur- 
ther away  from  it.  A  recondite 
example  is  the  question  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  solar  system  referred 
to  in  §  184 ;  a  very  simple  exam- 
ple is  die  motion  of  a  particle  along 
the  lowest  generating  line  inside  an 
inclined  straight  cylindrical  tube, 
or  along  the  highest  generating  line 
outside.  In  the  former  case  the 
motion  is  obviously  stable — a  small 
lateral  disturbance  will  only  cause 

the  particle  to  pursue  its  course  making  small  oscillations  about  the 
generating  line ;  in  the  latter  case  such  a  disturbance  would  cause 
the  particle  to  permanently  leave  the  generating  line  and  finally  the 
tube. 

The  investigation  given  above  suffices  to  explain  most  of  the 
curious  phenomena  shown  by  a  top  formed  by  a  massive  fly-wheel 

*  For  farther  information  the  reader  should  refer  to  Routh's  Advanced  Rigid 
DyriffTnictf  chap.  v. 
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Fig.  125. 


running  on  bearings  attached  to  a  framework  or  case  surrounding  it. 
Such  a  top  is  called  a  gyrostat,  and  in  one  form  is  a  well-known  toy, 
in  another  is  an  instrument  capable  of  illustrating  some  of  the  most 
recondite  physical  phenomena ;  the  latter  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  124, 
which  represents  a  gyrostat  resting  on  a  thin  edge  on  a  glass 
plate.  The  Ciise  Ls  represented 
as  cut  open  to  show  the  fly-wheel, 
which  is  pivoted  on  a  spindle 
turning  on  bearings  attached  to 
the  case.  The  fly-wheel  is  partly 
in  section  to  indicate  the  con- 
struction. As  the  section  shows, 
the  fly-w^heel  is  a  thin  disk  with 
a  massive  rim.  Fig.  125  illus- 
trates a  simple  case.  The  gyrostat 
is  hung  by  a  string  from  a  point 
of  the  case  in  the  plane  of  the 
fly-wheel  so  that  the  centroid  is 
below  the  point  of  support.  A 
weight  is  hung  by  a  string  from 
one  end  of  the  axis,  and  there- 
fore produces  momentum  about  a 
horizontal  axis  in  the  plane  of  the 
fly-wheel,  which  is  supposed  to 
rotate  rapidly  about  the  (hori- 
zontal) axis  of  the  figure.  The 
gyrostat  does  not  incline  over 
sensibly,   but    turns    round    in 

azimuth  with  angular  velocity  xj/ 
in  nearly  steady  motion,  on 
which,  however,  are  super-im- 
posed oscillations  in  the  period 


T  = 


27rAyl 


'^LVyi.'  +  viYfr 


(04) 


Gyrostat  showing  precession.  The 
action  of  the  weight  causes  turn- 
ing of  the  axis  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  that  is  round  the  cord,  in 
the  direction  against  the  hands  of 
a  watch  to  an  observer  looking 
from  above. 


where  m  is  the  mass  hung  on  the  end  of  the  axis,  and  A  is  its  dis- 
tance from  the  line  of  the  string.  A  is  of  course  the  moment  of 
inertia  of    the  gyrostat   about  a  diameter  of  the   fly-wheel.     The 

value  of  J/  =  -^— ,  so  that  if  n  is  very  great 
Cfi 


r=27ri-. 


Cn 


(05) 


This  would  also  be  the  formula  for  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  rapidly 
rotating  gjTOStat  or  top  placed  with  its  axLs  horizontal  and  supported 
at  one  extremity  of  the  axis,  as  in  Fig.  127.  The  couple  producing 
the  precession  would  be,  as  in  the  discussion  above,  due  to  the  weight 

p 
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of  the  top.  The  complete  theory  of  the  gyrostat  includes  terms  depend- 
ing on  the  motion  of  the  case,  which  does  not  spin  with  the  fly-wheel, 
but  these  are  here  neglected.  The  reader  ought  not  to  have  much 
difficulty  in  modifying  the  equations  given  above  to  take  the  inertia 
of  the  case  into  account. 

If  the  precession  is  produced  in  any  other  way  by  an  applied 
couple,  we  have  for  the  moment  of  the  couple 

L  =  Cnyp.  (66) 

268.  The  Eaxth  is  a  Top.  Precession. — The  theory  of  the  top  is 
interesting  for  the  reason  that  the  eai*th  is  really  a  gigantic  top 
with  a  precessional  motion  due  to  the  attractive  forces  exerted  by 
the  sun  and  moon,  which  do  not  have  resultants  passing  accurately 
through  the  earth's  centroid,  and  in  a  very  sbght  degree  to  the 
action  of  the  planets. 

The  earth  spins  in  a  period  of  one  sidereal  day  about  an  axis 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  66  32'  4S"  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The 
plane  of  the  equator  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of 
23°  27'  12",  The  attraction  of  the  sun,  for  example,  exerts  a  couple 
tending  to  draw  the  plane  of  the  equator  into  coincidence  with  the 
ecliptic,  just  as  gravity  tends  to  pull  the  top  down  so  that  its  centroid 
shall  be  in  the  horizontal  plane  through  0,  Also  just  as  the  top  doas 
not  fall  down,  but  moves  with  a  precessional  motion  so  that  when  the 
motion  is  steady  the  axis  describes  a  cone  round  the  vertical  OC, 
the  earth's  axis  describes  as  a  result  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces^^ 
exerted  upon  it  a  conical  motion  in  space  of  period  about  26,000 
years.  The  path  of  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  is  thus  a  circle 
among  the  stars  on  the  celestial  sphere,  about  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic. 

There  are  three  main  periodic  disturbances  of  the  precessional 
motion,  causing  what  is  called  nutation,  or  "  nodding,"  of  the  earth,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  again  in  the  chapter  on  Astroiwiniccd  Dynamics. 
They  are,  however,  of  the  natiu*e  of  forced  oscillation,  since  they  are 
pix)duced  by  forces  which  have  their  own  proper  period. 

264.  Elementaxy  Calcidatioii  of  Precession  in  Steady  Motion. — 
Tlie  following  method  of  investigating  the  steady  motion  of 
a  top  is  simple,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  idea  of  an  instantaneous 
axis  of  rotation  explained  at  §  94  above,  and  can  be  applied  directly 
to  the  precessional  motion  of  the  earth.  The  top  is  spinning  with 
angulai'  velocity  ta  about  its   axis  while  the   centroid  turns  with 

imiform  angular  velocity  4*.  If  the  rotation  about  the  axis  of  the 
top  be  against  the  clock  when  looked  down  upon  from  above, 
the  precessional  motion  will  be  also  against  the  clock  when  looked 
down  upon  from  above  Z  (Fig.  126).     Since  the   body  is  rotating 

with  angular  velocity  (ii  +  v//cos6^(  =  n)  about  0(7,  and  angular  velocity 

^'sindabout  OE  (Fig.  126)  in  the  plane  ZOC,  it  is  turning  about  an 
instantaneous  axis  in  the  same  plane.  Let  this  axis  be  represented 
by  07,  and  a  be  the  angle  COI.     We  have  at  once 
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tana  =  T , 

n 


(67) 


and  the  angular  velocity  about  01  is  Jn^-^-ij^ein^d, 

In  the  case  of  steady  motion  the  instantaneous  axis  describes 
a  cone  in  space,  and  at  the  same  time  a  cone  in  the  body.  The 
motion  may  be  described  by  saying  that  the  body-cone  rolls  on  the 
space-cone.  With  the  directions  of 
rotation  in  the  case  considered  here 
the  body-cone  lies  outside  the  space- 
cone  ;  in  the  case  of  the  earth's  pre- 
cessional  motion  the  body-cone  rolls 
round  the  inside  of  the  space-cone 
(see  §  267). 

In  a  short  interval  of  time  dt  the 
gravity  mg  of  the  top  generates  moment 
of  momentum  mghsmdcUy  about  the 
axis  OD  (Fig.  126)  at  right  angles  to 
OE  and  OC,  This  is  to  be  supposed 
fixed  in  direction  during  the  ;small  in- 
terval of  time.  This  moment  of  mo- 
mentum is  not  represented  by  that  due 
to  generation  of  angular  velocity  in  dt 
about  OD,  for  during  dt  the  axes  OC 
and  OE  do  not  remain  in  the  same 
positions.     0  C  is  moved  by  the  rotation 

about  OE  through  an  angle  \l/sin6dt  towards  the  direction  OD, 
This  gives  an  increase  of  moment  of  momentum  about  OD  of  amount 

Cnx}/ sin 6 dty  as  will  be  shown  in  §  282  below,  or  as  the  reader  may 
easily  verify.  In  the  same  way  OE  is  turned  away  from  the  direc- 
tion OD  in  the  same  time  through  an  angle  ndtf  and  this  causes  a 

decrease  of  moment  of  momentum  about  OD  of  amount  A\p8md,ndt. 
If  ^fi  be  the  angular  velocity  generated  in  dt  about  the  temporarily 
fixed  axis  OD,  the  whole  moment  of  momentum  about  that  direction 
geneitited  in  dt  is  therefore 


cv 


BEy  00,  OD  are  a  rectangular 
Bystem  of  axes  fixed  rela- 
tiyely  to  the  plane  ZOO. 


Hence 


or 


Ada  +  (C  -  A)n\l^sinedL 
A  —  -k-{C  -  A)n\L sin 6  =  nighsind 

(JLv 

do.  —  —  {mgh  -{C  -  A)n\l^]8mddt. 
A 


(68) 


The  generation  of  the  angular  velocity  dQ  causes  01  to  turn 

round  the  origin  0  towards  OD  through  an  angle  dQl'j7i^  +  \j/^sin^0 
Hence  a  point  P  on  01  at  unit  distance  from  0  moves  a  distance  of 
this  amount   in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  ZOC,    But  P  is  at 
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a  distance  from  OZ  equal  to  sin(0  -  a),  and  therefore  turns  round  OZ 

through  an  angle  dQJ{\/ n^  -^  ^'&m^d.&ixi{Q  -  a)].     But  from  (67) 

it  is  easy  to  show  that  sin (6  -  a)  =  w sin  a/x^  =  w sin  Qjjn'  +  \//^sin ^6,   so 
that  the  angle  turned  through  by  P  is  dii/ wsinS,     This  angle  must 

also  be  }pdt,  so  that  we  have  \f/  =  {dQ/dt)/ w  sin  0.     Hence 


:  _  nigh  -(C  —  A  )n\l/ 
Aw 

which,  since  w  =  r*  -  ;//cos0,  may  be  written 

«  • 

A  \//'cos6  -Cnxj/  +  mgh  —  0 


(69) 


(70) 


the  equation  already  obtained  in  §  259  for  i//  in  the  case  of  steady 
motion. 

265.  Precession  Calculated  by  compoanding  Moments  of 
Momentum. — The  same  result  may  be  obtained  slill  more  simply, 
perhaps,  by  direct  composition  of  moments  of  momentum.  The  axis, 
Off  say,  of  resultant  moment  of  momentum  lies  in  the  plane  ZOC, 
and  makes  an  angle  /3  with  OC  given  by  the  equation 


tan/3  =^i^^ 
'^         Cn 


(71) 


But  by  the  generation  of  moment  of  momentiim  mghsinddt  about  the 
direction  OD  the  axis  Off  is  displaced  towards  OD  through  an  angle 

mghsinddtIK,  where  K  is  the  resultant 
Fig.  127.  moment  of  momentum.     A  point  Q  on  Off 

at    unit  distance   from  0  therefore    turns 

about  OZ  through  an  angle 

mghsmOdt/Ksm{d  -  /3). 
But  from  (71)  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 

sin (6  -  /3)  =  sin0(l  -  j^eo8d)^,     (72) 

Hence  the  angle  turned  through  by  Q  about 

OZ    in    time    dt    is   mghdtl(Cn- A\pcosO). 

This  must  he  \pdt  since  the  motion  is  steady 
and  the  axis  of  resultant  moment  of  momen- 
tum always  lies  in  the  plane  ZOC,    We  have 

therefore  \l=^mghl{Cn  -  A  ypcoaO),  or 


A  xi^'cosd  -  Cn\l^  +  myh  =  0, 

the  same  result  again. 
If  6  =  7r/2,  that  is  if  the  axis  of  the  top  is  horizontal,  the  first  term 
vanishes. 

If  71  be  great  (70)  holds  approximately,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the 
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first  term  is  omitted,  and  is  applicable  to  a  gyrostat  in  steady  motion, 
whether  supported  on  the  knife-edge  surrounding  its  case  (Fig.  124) 
with  its  axis  in  a  position  inclined  to  the  vertical,  or  hung  by 
a  string  attached  to  the  part  of  the  case  enclosing  the  axis  (Fig.  127). 
When  the  axis  is  horizontal  (70)  is  strictly  true,  as  the  first  term, 
which  involves  the  inertia  of  the  case,  disappears  from  the  equation. 
The  quantity  mg  is,  however,  the  gravity  of  the  whole  instrument. 

266.  Numerical  Example  of  Precesgion  of  Ojnrostat. — As  a 
numerical  example  we  take  the  following.  A  gyrostat  is  hung  with 
its  axis  horizontal  by  a  cord  attached  to  the  case  surrounding 
the  axle  at  a  distance  of  5  centimetres  from  the  centre  of  inertia 
of  the  whole.  The  fly-wheel  weighs  1500  grammes,  has  a  radius 
of  gyration  of  4  centimetres,  and  rotates  at  200  revolutions  per 
second.  The  mass  of  wheel  and  case  together  is  2200  grammes.  Find 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  precessional  motion,  the  motion  being 
steady. 

The  moment  of  the  weight  about  the  point  of  attachment  of 
the  cord,  that  is  mgh^  is,  in  C.G.S.  units,  nearly  2160  x  5000.     The 

value  of  Cn  is  1800  x  16  x  4007r.  Hence  i^=  '364,  that  is  the  axis 
turns  round  in  the  horizontal  plane  with  an  angular  velocity  of 
nearly  a  third  of  a  radian  per  second. 

The  fact  that  a  gyrostat  thus  supported  and  moving  as  described 
can  remain  with  its  axis  horizontal,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  centroid  is  not  in  the  vertical  through  the  point  of  support,  has 
been  considered  paradoxical.  It  is  not  more  so,  however,  than  the 
behaviour  of  a  common  top  which  spins  with  its  axis  inclined  to 
the  vertical,  provided  the  proper  precessional  motion  is  allowed  to 
take  place. 

The  reader  may  exercise  himself  on  the  preceding  discussion  by 
considering  the  general  efiect  of  introducing  a  couple  aiding  or 
opposing  the  precessional  motion.  For  a  top  spinning  in  the  ordinary 
manner  on  a  horizontal  plane,  or  a  gyrostat  placed  in  an  inclined 
position  to  the  vertical  on  the  knife-edge  opposite  the  plane  of  the 
fly-wheel,  or  a  gyrostat  spinning  when  hung  by  a  cord,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  127,  an  opposing  couple  causes  the  body  to  fall  in  the  ordinary 
way  under  the  action  of  gravity ;  an  aiding  couple  causes  the  centroid 
to  rise.  In  this  way  the  action  of  friction  on  the  peg  of  an  ordinary 
top  in  raising  the  centroid  may  be  understood.  A  complete  account 
of  the  motion  of  a  top  in  the  case  in  which  it  spins  on  a  rough  plane 
on  a  rounded  peg  of  finite  size,  so  that  a  frictional  couple  of  finite 
moment  is  applied  to  it,  we  have  no  space  to  give  here.  The  reader 
may,  however,  consult  Jellett's  Theory  of  Friction,  in  which  the  subject 
is  very  fully  discussed. 

267.  Precessional  Motion  of  the  Earth. — Precessional  motion, 
and  in  particular  that  of  the  earth,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  model 
shown  in  Fig.  128.  The  globe,  the  southern  end  of  which  is  cut 
away,  is  w^eighted  so  as  to  rest  with  the  pin  projecting  from  the  north 
pole  against  the  inner  side  of  the  horizontal  ring,  and  represents  the 
earth.     The  cone  which  has  its  apex  at  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and 
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its  base  at  the  circle  of  contact  of  the  pin  with  the  ring,  is  the  space- 
cone  (§  264)^  the  coae  which  has  its  apex  at  the  centre,  and  its  base 
at  the  circle  in  which  the  pin  touches  the  ring,  is  the  body-cone.  The 
plane  of  the  circle  of  contact  in  the  ring  is  to  be  taken  &e  parallel  to 
the  ecliptic ;  the  vertical  angle  of  the  cone  b  tmce  the  angle  between 


the  plane  of  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic,  that  is  twice  the  so-called 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  being  against 
the  hands  of  a  wat«h,  the  precessional  motion  is  with  the  hands. 
The   body-cone  shown  in  the  model    is  on  a  scale  enormously    too 

The  diameter  of  the  i-olling  circle  can  easily  be  calculated  for  the 
earth  supposed  spinning  with  its  centre  fixed  in  space  and  describing 
uniformly  its  precesaional  motion  in  tlie  period  of  :iii,868  years. 
The  diameter  of  the  circle  of  contact  of  the  space-cone,  that  is  the 
diameter  of  the  ring,  is  io  feet  about  2  x  21  x  10"  x  8in(:?;i-  27'  12"). 
This  must  be  25,868  x  366|  times  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  con- 
tact of  the  body-cone,  so  that  the  latter  diameter  is  1  '7i>4  feet.  In 
other  words,  the  intersection  of  the  instantaneous  axis  with  the 
surface  of  the  earth  describes  a  circle  round  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  of  figure  of  IU'6  inches  radius.  The  diagram  of  the  model  is 
taken  from  Thomson  and  Tait's  Satural  Fhilosophii,  vol.  i.  Part  i. 
The  model  itself  is  part  of  the  illustrative  apparatus  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 

268.  Reaction  of  Top  on  Snpport. — As  an  example  of  §  169  we 
may  find  the  reaction  exerted  on  the  top  by  the  supporting  horizontal 
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plane.  If  the  plane  be  smooth  this  force  is  vertically  upward.  Let 
its  amount  be  Y,  The  motion  of  the  centroid  is  the  same  as  if  all 
the  forces  were  applied  there.     The  vertiaiUy  upward  component 

at  the  centroid  \&Y -  mg.     But  the  centroid  has  an  acceleration  hQ' 

towards  0,  and  another  A  6  at  right  angles  to  OC  in  the  direction  to 

increase  6.  Thus  clearly  mhfi  =  (mg  -  7)sin^,  mh^=  {mg  -  Y)co8d, 
so  that 

y  =  mg  -  mh(esme  +  O^cosOy  (73) 

The  action  on  the  ground  is  therefore  less  than  the  gravity  of  the 

top  by  mh{0 sind  +  &^co8d). 

The  value  of  Y  can  be  found  by  the  following  method,  which  is 

instructive.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the  centroidal  motion  is  JmA'6*, 
and  the  part  of  this  corresponding  to  the  vertical  component  of  the 

velocity  A0  is  ^m^\Osindy.  Recalling  that  force  in  any  direction 
on  an  unresisted  body  is  space-rate,  in  that  direction,  of  increase  of 
kinetic  energy,  we  see  that  the  upward  torce  applied  by  the  ground 
to  the  top  over  and  above  the  gravity  m^  is  the  upward  space*rate  of 

increase  of  |mA^(0sin6)',  that  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  this  quantity 
per  unit  of  increase  of  the  height  AcosO  of  the  centroid. 

Thus  we  obtain  Y=  mg  +  J  ( d/d{hco8d)]  {rwA-(6sin6)*} ,  or 

7= ma  4-  hmh-^(dsindy,  (74) 

acos6 

The  reader    may  show   by   differentiating   [putting   d/dcosO  = 

-  (d/dt)/OsmO]  that  this  is  exactly  the  value  of  Y  obtained  by  the 
other  process. 

209.  Oyrostatic  Action  of  Fly-Wheel  or  of  Armature  of 
Dynamo. — When  a  fly-wheel  runs  on  bearings  which  are  not  fixed, 
but  move  about  with  the  body  to  which  they  are  secured,  gyrostatic 
forces  are  brought  into  play  which  are  sometimes  overlooked,  but 
which  are  of  practical  impoi'tance.  For  example,  consider  a  dynamo- 
armatiu*e  spinning  rapidly  about  an  axis  fixed  in  bearings  on  board 
ship.  If  the  axis  is  in  the  thwart-ship  direction,  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  biings  into  play  forces  which  at  any  instant  consist  of  a  force 
towards  the  bow  on  one  bejiring,  and  an  equal  force  towards  the 
stem  on  the  other.  The  pitching  motion  of  the  ship  has  no  such 
eflfect.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  axis  of  the  ai-mature  be  fore  and 
aft,  the  pitching  produces  forces  on  the  bearings,  one  towards  the  star- 
board, the  other  towards  the  port  side  of  the  ship,  while  the  rolling 
produces  no  such  effect.  These  forces  are  reversed  with  the  reversal 
of  the  miction,  and  thus  a  constantly  reversing  stress,  alternately  on 
the  front  and  on  the  back  of  each  bearing,  is  bi-ought  into  play. 

The  same  thing  happens  with  the  rotating  parts  of  the  engines, 
and  with  the  screw-shaft  in  its  bearings  when  the  ship  pitches,  but 
in  these  cases  the  angular  velocities  are  not  so  great  as  to  make  the 
effect  so  important. 
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The  amount  of  the  force  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 
Let  the  angular  velocity  with  which  the  ship  is  rolling  (or  pitching) 

be  i//,  and  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotating  part  of  the  machine 

be  n,  its  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  be  C\  then  v//  corresponds 
precisely  to  the  angular  velocity  (§  262)  of  the  precessional  motion  of 
the  gyrostat  in  the  horizontal  plane  under  the  couple  Z,  which  acts 
about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  and  to  the  plane  of 

the  precessional  motion.  The  moment  of  the  couple  L  is  Cn\l  (§202). 

For  the  precessional  motion  of  angular  velocity  i//  of  the  rotating 
part  of  the  machine  imposed  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  a  couple  must 

be  applied  by  the  bearings  to  the  axis  of  amount  Cw^.  If  I  be  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  the  bearings  the  force  on  each  is 

Cn\p/L    It  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 

rotating  part  ?ind  to  each  of  the  angular  velocities  n  and  4/.  It  is 
greatest  at  the  middle  of  a  roll  (or  pitch)  of  a  ship,  and  zero  at  the 
beginning  and  end,  when  the  ship  is  reversing  its  angular  motion. 

These  forces,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  such  as  to  produce  a 
couple  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  at  once  to  the  axis  of  rotation 
and  to  the  axis  about  which  the  rolling  or  pitching  is  taking  place 
They  are  sometimes  wrongly  stated  to  be  forces  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  bearings. 

270.  Numerical  Example  of  Oyrostatic  Action  of  Dynamo  on 
board  Ship. — As  a  numerical  example  we  take  the  case  of  a  large 
alternator,  the  armature  of  which  weighs  10  cwt.,  has  a  radius  of 
gyration  of  2  feet,  and  runs  at  a  speed  of  600  revolutions.  We  shall 
suppose  the  axis  placed  in  the  thwart-ship  direction,  and  the  ship  to 
roll  through  a  total  range  of  30 ""  in  a  period  of  10  seconds.  With 
the  pound  and  foot  as  units  of  mass  and  length,  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  armature  is  4480.  The  angular  velocity  of  rotation  of  the 
armature  is  20ir  radians  per  second.  The  maximum  angular  velocity 
of  the  ship  is  2irx  15/(10  x  57*3)  =  37r/57*J5  = -165,  in  radians  per 
second.  Hence  the  couple  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  base  of  the 
dynamo  exerted  on  the  bearings  is  4480  x  207r  x  *!  65  in  pound-foot- 
second  units.  If  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  bearings  is 
2  feet,  the  average  force  in  pounds  applied  to  each  bearing  is  this 
number  divided  by  64,  that  is  about  726.  The  force  on  the  front  or 
back  of  each  baring,  reversed  every  half  revolution,  is  thus  about  a 
third  of  a  ton. 

271.  Uniplanar  Motion  with  reference  to  Rotating  Axes. — 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  dynamics  of  a  system  of  bodies,  it 
will  be  useful  to  consider  the  motion  of  a  particle  or  of  a  rigid  body 
with  reference  to  moving  axes. 

As  a  first  simple  example  we  take  (Fig.  129)  the  case  of  a  particle 
B  moving  in  a  plane,  and  having  its  position  determined  by  means 
of  rectangular  axes  of  co-ordinates  x,  y  drawn  from  an  origin  J, 
which  is  at  rest.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  axes  revolve  with 
uniform  angular  velocity  ?i  about  A,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow  at  B,     Relatively  to  the  moving  axes  the  velocity-components 
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of  B  are  ar,  y.  But  besides  these  the  particle  has  velocity  components 
due  to  the  motion  of  the  axes.  To  find  the  latter,  imagine  7?  to  be 
rigidly  fixed  relatively  to  the  axes  so  that  ;r,  y  are  zero.  It  is  then 
turning  round  A  with  angular  velocity  w,  and  its  linear  velocity,  which 
is  at  right  angles  to  ^^,  is  nr  if  r  =  ^  ^.  The  component  of  this  parallel 
to  .c  is  -  ny,  and  similarly  the  component  parallel  to  y  is  nur.     The 


Fig.  129. 
C 
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Fig.  130. 
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total  component  velocities  w,  v  of  the  particle  relatively  to  fixed  axes 
coinciding  with  the  positions  of  the  axes  of  x,  y  at  the  instant  under 
consideration  are  therefore  given  by  the  equations 


u  =  x-  ny,  v  =  y-\-  nx. 


(75) 


The  estimation  of  w,  v  will  be  seen  mone  clearly  perhaps  from 
Fig.  130.  The  revolving  axes  are  represented  by  OJi,  OY  in  one 
position,  and  by  OJi'j  OF'  in  a  subsequent  position  near  the  former. 
In  the  interval,  dt  say,  let  any  point  P  move  from  P  to  Q  ;  the  dis- 
placement along  the  revolving  axis  of  x  is  from  OA  to  OA ',  and  along 
the  axis  of  y  is  from  OC  to  Of^,  OA'  -  OA  is  the  change  in  x, 
OC  -  OC  is  the  change  in  y;  the  limiting  value  of  {(JA'  -  OA)  dt^ 
when  dt  is  taken  vanLshingly  small  is  x.  Similarly  the  limiting  value 
oi  {OC  -  0(.*)dt  is  y. 

Now  to  find  the  actual  velocities  of  the  point  P  parallel  to  the 
axes  OX,  OY  we  have  for  the  components  of  PQ  on  these  axes  AB, 
CD,  But  AB  is le.ss  than  OA'  -  OA  by  B'A',  which  is  QB  x  sinB'QA '. 
The  angle  BQA'  is  ndt,  and  if  dt  be  small.  QH  =  y,  and 
sin  BQA '  =  ndt.  Hence  AB=  OA '  -  OA  -  If  A '  =  (r  -  ny)dt.  If  we 
denote  the  actual  velocity  along  OA'  by  u,  v.e  bave  AB  =  tidt,  and  so 
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u=^x-ny.     Similarly  if  v  be  the  actual  velocity  along  OF,  we  can 
show  that  t?  =  y  +  nx. 

Now,  returning  to  Fig.  130,  consider  a  particle  the  co-ordinates  of 
which  relatively  to  the  axes  of  a,  y  are  numerically  equal  to  w,  v. 
The  component  velocities  of  this  particle  in  space  will  be  in  like 
manner  u  -  nv,  v  +  nu.  But  these  are  the  time-rates  of  variation  of 
w,  V,  and  are  therefore  the  accelerations  of  the  former  particle  rela- 
tively to  fixed  axes  coinciding  for  the  instant  with  the  moving  axes 
of  X  and  y.  Hence  for  the  acceleration  components  we  have  the 
equations 

u  -  nv  =  X  -  2ny  -  n^x,  v-\-nu  =  y  +  2nx-n^y,  (76) 

If  n  vary  continuously  ii  will  include  the  term  -  ny  and  v  the 
term  nx,  which  must  therefore  be  added  to  the  quantities  on  the 
right  of  (76). 

272.  Oomponents  of  any  Directed  Quantity  referred  to  Rotating 
Axes. — It  may  be  noticed  here  that  ii  F,  Q  he  the  components 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y  of  any  directed  quantity  whatever,  the 
quantity  may  be  represented  by  a  point  the  co-ordinates  of  which 
are  numerically  equal,  on  any  scale,  to  F,  Q,  Then  as  F,  Q  vary  the 
point  will  change  its  position,  and  the  time-rates  of  variation  of  the 
components  relatively  to  fixed  axes  coinciding  for  the  instant  with 
the  revolving  axes  will  be  respectively 

U==P-nQ,  V^Q-^nF.  {11) 

In  precisely  the  same  way  we  should  find  for  the  time-rates  of 
change  of  U,  F  relatively  to  fixed  axes  coinciding  for  the  instant 

with  the  revolving  axes  the  values  U-nV,  V+nU.     For  n  constant 

lJ-nV=P-'2nQ - n'F,    V+nU  =  Q-^  2nF - 7rQ. 

This  process  may  be  applied,  of  course,  indefinitely  to  find 
successive  time-i-ates  of  change.  Thus  the  time-rates  of  variation  of 
the  last  components  are 

U-nV-  n{  V+nfJ)  =  U  -  2nf-  76-  V=  F  -  ^nQ  -  ?m'F  +  n^Q\ 
If  n  be  not  constant  the  terms  arising  from  its  variation  must  be 

•  •        •  •        •  • 

supplied  in  the  values  of  6',  V,  U,  V, 

Similar  results  hold  when  the  directed  quantity  is  not  restricted 
to  two  dimensions,  as  we  shall  see  presently  (§  2H0). 

273.  Equations  of  Motion  of  Particle  referred  to  Rotating  Axes. 
— Returning  now  to  the  particle  at  B  (Fig.  120),  let  its  mass  be  m, 
and  the  forces  acting  on  it  parallel  to  the  positive  directions  of  the 
axes  of  x  and  y  be  A',  Y.     The  equations  of  motion  are 

m{x  -  2riy  -  nrx)  =  A',     in{^y  -\-  2nx  -  iry)  =  Y,  (70) 
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As  an  example,  let  the  particle  be  of  unit  mass,  and  be  attracted 
towards  the  fixed  centre  A  with  a  force  fi/r^,  where  r  =  AB.  The 
values  of  A",  Y  are  -  iixjr^,  -  fxy/r',  and  therefore  the  equations  of 
motion  are  x  -  2ni/  -  nrx  =  -  fix/r*,  y  +  2nic  --  n'y  =  -  fij/lr^y  or  as  they 
may  be  written 

3^-l>ny+/^-n'W  =  0,  j/  +  2nx  +  (^-n'\y  =  0.  (80) 

The  reader  may,  as  an  exercise,  find  the  expression  for  the 
kinetic  energy,  and  from  this  and  the  value  of  the  potential  energy, 
ft/r,  find  these  equations  of  motion  by  Lagrange's  method. 

Let  us  now  suppose  ^  to  be  revolving  with  angular  velocity  n 
about  a  fixed  point  E  on  AC  at  a.  distance  a  from  A  ;  we  have,  as 
remarked  above,  simply  to  add  to  x,  j^  the  corresponding  components 
of  the  velocity  of  A .  These  are  na,  in  the  direction  of  y,  and  zero  in 
the  direction  of  x.  Thus  u  remains  as  before,  v  becomes  y  +  n{x  +  a). 
The  accelerations  become  therefore  x  -  2ny  -  n\x  +  a),  y  +  2nx  -  n^y, 
and  if  the  forces  are  the  same  as  before  the  equations  of  motion  are 
as  written  above,  with  the  substitution  of  n\x  +  a)  for  n-x. 

274.  Elementary  Lunax  Theory.  Approximate  Equations  of 
Motion  of  Moon.  Equation  of  Energy. — But  we  shall  now  suppose 
that  there  are  three  attracting  bodies,  one  at  C  of  very  great  mass,  one 
at  .-1  of  very  much  smaller  mass,  and  a  third  at  B  of  mass  in  its  turn 
small  in  comparison  with  that  at  A^  and  that  the  distance  AC  is  very 
great  in  comparison  with  AB.  Thus  we  have  three  bodies  which 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  sun-earth-moon  system. 

The  motion  of  the  two  first  is  approximately  one  of  revolution 
round  their  common  centroid  E,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  sun,  we  shall  take  as  at  C,  the  sun's  centre.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  about  275  miles  nearer  the  earth.  We  shall  regard  the 
moon  as  an  infinitesimal  satellite  revolving  round  the  earth,  that  is 
we  take  the  acceleration  of  the  earth  towards  the  moon  as  negligible 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth.  The  mass 
of  the  moon  is  1/81  of  that  of  the  earth,  and  the  common  centroid  of 
the  earth  and  moon  is  nearly  3000  miles  from  the  earth's  centre,  so 
that  the  supposition  made  is  only  a  rough  approximation  to  the 
truth. 

We  thus  regard  the  earth  as  moving  with  uniform  angular 
velocity  ?i  in  a  circle  of  radius  a  about  C  as  centre,  while  the  moon 
revolves  round  the  earth  in  the  orbit  which  results  from  the  motion 
it  lias  at  any  instant,  and  the  forces,  the  attractions  of  the  earth  and 
the  sun,  which  act  upon  it. 

The  acceleration  of  the  earth  toward  the  sun  at  any  instant  is 
n-a.  This  is  the  force  per  unit  miuis  toward  the  sun  at  distance  a. 
Hence  the  force  per  unit  mass  toward  the  sun  exerted  on  unit  mass 
at  B  is  ica.d'IR^  or  n'o^lR',  where  l{'=CJP  =  {x  +  aY  +  y'.  The 
components  of  this  in  the  direction  of  x,  y  increasing  are  the 
accelerations  of  the  particle  at  /^  in  these  directions.  These  com- 
ponents are  -n'a\x-\-a)IB^j  -n'a^yjK^.     But  approximately,  since 


X 
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X  and  t/  are  small  compared  with  a,  (x  +  a)/!^  =  l/{x  +  a)-  —  l/a-  -  2xja\ 
and  yjff^-yja^,  if  quantities  involving  higher  powers  of  l/a  than  the 
third  are  neglected.  Thus  the  component  accelerations  due  to  the 
force  towards  the  sun  are  -  rva  +  2n-x^  -  nhj.  Besides  these  there 
are  the  accelerations  in  the  same  direction  due  to  the  earth,  namely 
-  tixJT^y  -  fiy/r^.  The  total  accelerations  along  x  and  y  are  therefore 
"n^a  +  2n'x- fMxIr^,  -n^y  -  fii/jr^.  Equating  these  to  the  accelera- 
tions X  -  2ny  -  n\x  +  a),  y  +  2nx-  n^y  already  calculated,  we  obtain 
the  equations  of  motion  of  the  moon  with  reference  to  the  specified 
axes.     They  are 

-  27iy -f  (^  -  Sn-'ja;  =  0,   y  +  2waj  +  ^^y  =  0  (81) 

If  the  first  equation  be  multiplied  by  x,  the  second  by  y,  the 
sum  of  the  products  is 

Hence  integrating  we  obtain 

i(-^  +  /)-5nV  =  J+P,  (82) 

where  (7  is  a  constant.     This  is  the  equation  of  relative  energy. 

275.  Graphical  Description  of  Path  of  Moon  relatively  to  Earth. 
— When  the  curvature  of  the  actual  path  or  the  path  relatively  to 
the  earth  is  known  at  every  point,  the  path  can  be  drawn  by  the 
method  of  describing  successive  short  circular  ai-cs  from  the  succes- 
sive centres  of  curvatui*e  as  centres,  as  explained  at  §  105  above. 
The  description  of  the  relative  path  in  the  present  case  is  of  great 
interest  on  account  of  the  more  recent  researches  in  lunar  theory 
carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hill  and  by  M.  Poincar^.  We  shall 
therefore  calculate  the  curvatures  in  the  present  case. 

The  direction  cosines  of  an  element  of  the  actual  patli  at  B  are 
{x  •'  7iy)/s,  {y  +  7i{x  +  a)}  Is,  where  s^=(x  —  ny)'-  +-  {y  +  ^^(^  +  ^O}'*  ^  i^ 
of  course  the  velocity  at  B,  The  forces  on  the  unit  particle  resolved 
along  the  normal  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  give  the  component 

3  =  _    717/  +-, '-  +    ^^''-^  -  ^^"«  -     ,  )- ^^ '      (^3) 

\  r    I      s  \  r   I  y  \      f 

and  this  is  Irjp,  where  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature.  Hence  1/p  is 
obtained  for  the  actual  path  by  dividing  the  expres.sion  on  the 
right  by  ^. 

To  find  the  curvature  of  the  relative  orbit,  multiply  the  first 
equation  of  motion  by  y,  the  second  by  a;,  and  subtract  the  first 
product  from  the  second.  Writing  ^^r  for  x-  +  y-,  the  square  of  the 
relative  velocity  we  obtain  the  equation 

y,r  -  hj  =  !t{j)-r  -  jry)  -  2h^/  -  :]u'.ry. 
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The   quantity   on    the   left,    when    divided    by  i^,  becx>mes  the 
componeot   ftccelemtion    in    the   relative  orbit   towards  the  centre 
of  curvature,  and  therefore  equal    to  s'ipi  where  />,  ie  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  that  orbit  at  Ji.     Hence  the  ex- 
pression on  the  right  divided  by  s,^  gives  fjg.  131. 


1      N 


■niK. 


(S4) 


where  X  now  denotes  the  normal  component  at 
B  of  the  force  the  components  of  which  nlong  x 
and  y  are  -  {njr^  -  3n*)a;,  -  i^ylr^-  The  square  of 
the  velocity  4,*  in  the  orbit  is  given  by  (82). 

Xfaia  result  agrees  with  one  obtained  by  Lord 
Kelvin,*  and  used  by  Dr.  Magnus  Maclean  to  draw 
by  the  graphical  method  already  referred  to  the 
relative  orbit  shown  in  Fig.  131.  The  data  u.^cd 
were  ^  =  1000,  n=l,  2C-  -  130,  and  the  initial 
value  of  X  was  2,  that  of  y  zero. 

276.  Motion  in  Space  referred  to  Moving 
Axes. — It  is  of  importance  to  be  able  to  refer  the 
motion  of  a  syBtem  to  three  rectangular  azes 
which  are  revolving  about  a  system  of  three  axes 
which  are  regarded  as  fixed  in  space.  For  ex- 
ample we  may  refer  the  motion  of  a  particle  on 
the  earth's  surface  to  three  axes — one,  that  of  z, 
-say,  coinciding  with  the  upward  vertical  at  the 
place,  and  the  other  two  axee,  those  of  x  and  y, 
drawn  from  the  earth's  centre,  southward  and 
eastward,  say,  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
vertical.  We  may  consider  these  axes  as  moving 
relatively  to  axes  fixed  relatively  to  the  fixed 
stars.  Taking  the  earth's  centre  as  fixed,  we 
may  take  as  one  of  these  fixed  axes  the  earth's  polar  axis  of 
rotation,  and  the  other  two  at  i-ight  angles  to  one  another  in  the 
plane  of  the  equator. 

But  in  many  ca^es  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  moving  axes 
as  in  motion  with  reference  to  a  system  of  three  fixed  axes  coinciding 
with  the  moving  axes  at  the  instant  under  consideration.  These 
being  known  in  position  with  reference  to  the  chosen  standard 
reference  system  enable  the  motion,  or  the  position  of  the  body,  to 
be  refeired  to  the  latter  system  when  required. 

Consider  then  a  point  referred  to  three  rectangular  axes  OA,  OB, 
OC  which  are  at  any  instant  revolving  with  angular  velocities  9,, 
(I,,  fl,  about  themselves,  that  is  OB,  OC  are  revolving  in  their  own 
plane  with  angular  velocity  H,  about  OA  ;  OC,  OA  are  revolving  in 
their  own  plane  with  angular  velocity  B,  about  OB  ;  and  similarly 
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OA,  OB  are  revolving  with  angular  velocity  f^j  about  OC,     The 
directions  of  motion  are  indicated  in  Fig.  132. 

Then  if  a;,  y,  ^  be  the  co-ordinates  i-elatively  to  the  revolving  axes 
of  any  particle  whatever,  its  component  velocities  relatively  to  the 
moving  axes  are  ac,  y,  2.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  components  ar,  y 
is  explained  in  §  271  above  for  two  axes.     The  same  explanation  i& 

applicable  at  once  to  the  present  case. 
Fio.  132.  To  find  the  other  parts  of  the  velo- 

B  city  components  it  is  to  be  observed 

that  the  system  of  axes  is  revolving 
simultaneously  with  the  angular  velo- 
cities ^j,  0,,  6j  about  the  instantaneous 
positions  of  the  axes  themselves.  Con- 
sider  the  effect  of  the  rotation  of  the 
pair  OA,  OB  about  OC,  The  result 
is  to  add  to  x  the  term  -  Q^f  just  as 
/  —ny  was  introduced  in  the  case  al- 

I'eady  treated  in  §  262,  since  0.,  here 
plays  the  part  of  the  angular  velocity 
w.  Similarly  the  motion  of  the  pair 
OC^  OA  with  angular  velocity  0,  about 
OB  adds  to  x  the  term  0^,  just  as  nx 
was  added  to  y  in  the  former  case. 
For  the  actual  velocity  u  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  we  have  therefore 

The  change  of  dii'ection  of  OA  which  is  going  on  cannot  influence 
this  result.  For  a  vanishinejly  short  interval  of  time  dt  the  positions 
of  the  planes  AOB^  COA^  from  which  the  terms  -yd^,  zd,  arise,  are 
altered  only  infinitesimally  in  direction,  and  so  in  the  limit  these 
terms  are  unaffected. 

By  the  same  process  similar  results  are  obtained  for  the  actual 
velocities  parallel  to  the  other  two  axes,  OB,  OC,  Hence  we  have 
the  three  equations 


-'^ 


J 


(85) 


277.  Any  Directed  Quantity  in  Space  referred  to  Rotating 
Axes.  Examples. — As  before,  this  process  is  applicable  to  the 
calculation  of  the  rates  of  change  of  the  components  of  any 
directed  quantity  whatever  parallel  to  revolving  axes.  Thus  let  Fy 
G,  n  be  the  components  (relatively  to  the  revolving  axes  in  their 
instantaneous  position)  of  moment  of  momentum  of  a  rigid  body 
rotating  with  one  point  (the  origin)  fixed,  and  let  Z,  J/,  N  be 
similarly  the  components  round  the  revolving  axes  of  the  moments, 
of  the  forces  in  the  body.    Then  we  may  take  co-ordinates  of  a 
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point  equal  numerically  to  F,  G,  If,  and  we  should  find  for  their 
rates  of  change 

r=  G  -  H8,  +  Ft),  [      (86) 

W=^II-Fe,  +  Gd^  1 

The  quantities  on  the  inght  are  clearly  the  actual  rates  of  change,  at 
the  instant,  of  Fy  G,  U  taken  parallel  to  fixed  axes  coinciding  with 
OA,  OB,  OC,  Therefore,  putting  Z,  i/,  N  for  U,  F,  W'm  (86),  we 
obtain  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  rigid  body. 

As  another  example  take  the  angular  velocities  0^  0,,  0,  of 
the  axes  themselves.  Calling  the  angular  velocities  about  fixed  axes 
coinciding  at  the  instant  with  the  revolving  axes  Q^,  6^,  6^,  we  have 

6>,  =  0,  -  6,03  4-  0J0,  =  0,  \ 

fi^  -  0,-0,0,  + 0,0,  =  0,  \       (87) 


0^  =  0,  -  0J0,  +  0,0,  =  0, 


f 


Thus  the  rates  of  change  of  the  angular  velocities  about  the  moving 
axes  are  precisely  those  about  fixed  axes  coinciding  with  them,  a 
proposition  which  does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  at  the  instant 
0,  =  0,,  0y  =  0,,  0^  =  0,. 

278.  Motion  relative  to  the  Earth. — As  an  illustration  we  take  here 
the  problem  of  the  motion  of  a  free  particle  near  a  point  P  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  the  axes  being  the  moving  system  described  in  §  276 
— viz.,  axes  of  a,  y  drawn  southward  and  eastward  through  the  earth's 
centre  parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane  at  jP,  and  an  axis  of  z  drawn 
upwards  along  the  vertical  through  P,  We  shall  denote  the  earth's 
angular  velocity  about  the  polar  axis  by  n,  and  suppose  that  the 
resultant  force  of  gravitation  at  any  place  P  is  directed  downwards 
along  a  line  at  that  point,  making  a  small  angle  0  with  the  vertical. 
If  G  be  this  force  for  unit  mass  the  component  along  the  vertical 
upward  is  -  (r cos 0.  The  £c-component  at P  is  6rcos(0  +  ^tt)  or  -  (7 sin 0, 
and  the  y-component  is  zero,  since  the  axes  of  x  and  z  lie  in  the 
meridian.  If  the  particle  be  not  at  P,  but  have  co-ordinates,  relative 
to  parallel  axes  with  P  as  origin,  x,y,z-  a,  additional  components 
X,  y,  Z  will  act  on  the  particle,  which  can  easily  be  computed  when 
a;,  y,  z  are  known  from  the  value  of  G  at  the  position  of  the  particle. 
Besides  these  we  suppose  any  other  applied  forces  A",  Y\  Z'  to  act 
on  the  particle. 

If  X  denote  the  latitude  at  P,  that  is  the  angle  which  the  vertical 
there  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  earth's  e(|uator,  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  of  the  system  of  axes,  about  the 
vertical  is  nsinX,  the  angular  velocity  about  the  axis  of  2  is  -  wcosX, 
and  that  about  the  axis  of  y  is  zero.     Hence  by  equations  (86)^ 
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putting  (/\  6',  H)  =  {u,  V,  lo)  as  given  in  (85),   and  noting  that 
6^=  -?*cosX,  6,  =  0, 0j  =  n6inX,  we  obtain  the  equations  of  motion, 

X  -  2ynsinX  -  7i"^sinX(:5CosX  +  icsinX)  =  -Y  -f  A"  -  6^sin6  ] 

y  +  25rncosX  +  2^sinX  -  yn^  =  Y+  1"  I      (88) 

z  -  '2i/7icoi>\  -  ji^cosX^zco&X  +  x>m\)  —Z-\-Z'-  Gcosd  J 

which  are  exact. 

If  the  origin  be  taken  on  the  vertical  (e.g,,  at  P)  at  a  distance  a 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  only  change  required  is  a  substitu- 
tion of  2;  +  a  for  z.     The  equations  become  then : 


X  -  2^nsinX  -  7i*sinX(^cosX  4- a;sinX)  =  -V  +  A''  -  6^sin6  +  ?i*asinXcosX 

y  +  2i;ncosX  4-  2a?nsiD  \  -  yn^  =Y-\-  Y' 

z  -  2yncosX  -  n*cosX(2C08X  +  ajbinX)  —  Z-^-Z'-  GcosO  +  n*acos^X. 


(88') 


279.  Foucault's  Fendulom. — As  an  example  we  consider  the 
motion  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  I  suspended  from  F,  and 
performing  small  oscillations  about  the  vertical  under  gravity.  A 
sufficiently  exact  solution  for  practical  purposes  is  obtained  by 
taking  the  motion  along  the  axis  of  z  as  zero,  and  neglecting  the  terms 
in  w*  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  os-  and  ^-equations  (see  §  278). 
The  force  -  6r  sin  6  is  negligible,  since  6  is  very  small ;  the  horizontal 
applied  forces  influencing  the  motion  are  those  due  to  the  stretching 
force,  T,  in  the  thread,  and  are  respectively  -  Tx/ly  -  Tyjl,  But  by 
the  2;-equation  of  motion,  since  the  left-hand  side  is  zero,  and  the 
applied  force  is  -  Tzjl=  T  (since  z-=-  -  Q,  we  have 

T=  Gcosd-  n^acos'X  =  g,  (89) 

where  g  is  what  may  be  called  the  apparent  gravity  of  a  unit  particle 
along  the  vertical  (see  §  281).  Thus,  with  oi  written  for  nsinX,  the 
equations  are 

x-2wy+fa:  =  0,       y +  2wi- +  f.y  =  0.  (90) 

V  t 

A  suitable  solution  of  (90)  for  the  case  of  ordinary  small  vibrations 
in  one  plane  is 

x  =  acos7n^cosai^,   y=  -acosmisinw^,  (91) 

where  in=^Jgjl,  This  satisfies  the  equations  to  terms  involving 
w'-^.  Here,  when  <  =  0,  x  =  ay  y  =  0;  when  tot  -  nj2,  a;  =  0,  and 
y=  -acos(m7r/2w) ;  and  so  on.  The  plane  of  oscillation  of  the 
pendulum  will  therefore  seem  to  rotate  about  the  vertical  with 
angular  velocity  w,  that  is  wsinX,  and  will  make  a  complete  re- 
volution in  24/cosecX  hours. 

This  result  was  given  by  Foucault,  who  first  proposed  to  illustrate 
the  earth's  rotation  by  the  relative  rotation  of  the  plane  of  oscillation 
of  a  pendulum  about  the  vertical.  There  is,  however,  a  serious 
practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out   the   experiment  owing  to  the 
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influence  of  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  pendulum-wire  at  the 
upper  end.  The  result  may,  however,  be  taken  as  completely  verified 
by  the  experiments  that  have  been  carried  out. 

It  is  clear  that  a  possible  mode  of  vibration  of  a  freely  suspended 
pendulum  is  one  in  which  the  bob  moves  in  a  circle.     For  this  we 

must  have  a  constant  displacement  Jx'  +  ^  =  a,  and  the  solution  is 

x  —  acosmt,    y  =  asinm^,  (91') 

with  propsr  choice  of  the  origin  of  time.  (Here  m  is  no  longer  g/L) 
When  these  values  are  substituted  in  the  difierential  equations  (85) 
each  equation  gives 

i 

The  roots  of  this  are  -  o>  *  Jg/lj  and  are  real.  In  one  case  the 
pendulum   goes   round   with    the   earth's    rotation   in   the   period 

'2frl[Jgll-(a}  ;  in  the  other  it  revolves  against  the  earth's  rotation 

in  the  period  ^irl{Jgjl-¥w}.     These  periods  are  2irl{Jgll-nsin\) 

and  2irl{Jgll  +  nsm\)y  so  that  the  angular  velocity  relatively  to  the 
earth  in  the  former  case  is  diminished  by  nsinX^  in  the  latter  is 
increased  by  nsinX,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

This  experiment  and  others  analogous  to  it  have  been  held  to 
prove  that  the  earth's  rotation  is  absolute,  and  not  merely  relative 
to  the  fixed  stars.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  of  the  case  may  be 
expressed  by  saying  ih&z  when  the  motion  is  referred  to  axes  fixed 
relatively  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  all  action  on  the  body  except  that 
of  the  earth  is  neglected,  the  equations  are  of  the  simple  form 
obtained  by  omitting  from  (90)  the  terms  depending  on  w,  and  that 
when  it  is  referred  to  axes  fixed  to  the  earth  these  terms  must  be 
included.  The  question  very  much  depends  on  what-  is  meant  by 
"  absolute  rotation  "  of  the  earth. 

280.  Deviation  of  Falling  Body  firom  Vertical.  Deviation  of 
Projectile. — As  another  example  we  calculate  the  deviation  from 
the  vertical  of  a  body  let  fall  from  rest  at  a  point  at  distance  /*  above 
the  origin  supposed  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  eciuations  of  uiotion 
are  by  (88) 

jc  -  2y7isinX  =  0,  y  +  2i;ncosX  +  2a;7isinX  =  0,  s  -  2^hco6X  =  -g.   (92) 

Integrating  each  of  these  we  obtain,  since  x=f/  =  0,  ;t*  =  y  =  0,  and 

X  -  2y?isinX  =  0,    y  +  2znQO&\  +  2a,'?isinX  =  2AyicosX,)       /qo'\ 

z  -  2i/ncosX  ^  -gt.  /      '      ^ 

The  first  and  third  of  these  give  by  elimination  of  t/  and  integration 

x  —  (hgt--\-z  -  A)tanX. 

But  clearly  to  a  high  degree  of  approximation  h-Zy  the  dis- 
tance fallen  parallel  to  the  vertical  in  time  t,  is  ^gt-,  so  that  x,  the 

Q 
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southward  deviation,  is  practically  zero.  Hence  the  third  term  in 
the  second  of  the  integrated  equations  may  be  taken  as  zero.  Sub- 
stituting for  z  the  value  /«  -  J^<*  in  the  second  term  of  this  equation, 
and  integrating  for  the  eastward  deviation  in  time  t,  we  jjet 
y  =  J^ncosX.    When  the  particle  has  fallen  to  the  surface  t  =  ^2A/^, 

and  therefore  y  =  ^2y/2h*/g,7icoB\.  If,  for  example,  h  be  200  feet, 
the  deviation  1/  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  case  in  which  the  velocity  of 
the  moving  body  is  nearly  horizontal.  From  the  approximate 
equations  (92)  we  can  calculate  the  deviation  due  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  produced  in  a  shot  fired  with  a  velocity  V  at  a  given 
small  elevation  a,  and  in  a  direction  inclined  at  an  angle  /^  with  the 
positive  (southward)  direction  of  x.  The  reader  may  go  through 
the  details  of  calculation  according  to  the  following  steps : 

Equations  (92)  integrated  once  from  0  to  t  give,  since  initially 
x=  rco8aCOS/3,  y=  rcoRasin/3,  z^  Tsina, 

X  -  2ynsin\  =  Fcosa cos/3  ] 

j/  +  2;2mcosX  +  2icnsinX  =  Fcosasin/3  -      (98) 

z  -  2yncosX  =  -  ^<  -f  Fsina.  J 

Neglecting  the  terms  in  7t  in  the  first  and  third  of  these,  in- 
tegrate from  0  to  ty  and  find  values  of  x  and  z.  Substitute  these 
in  the  second,  and  integrate  from  0  to  t,  and  find  y.  Substitute  for 
y  in  the  first  and  third  of  (93),  and  neglecting  the  terms  in  n^ 
integrate  from  0  to  t.     This  gives  x  and  z.     The  results  are 

x=  r^cosa  cos/3  +  Fi2nsinXcosasin/3  1 

y  =  'Vtcosa8\nf3-  Vt'^n{cos  X  sin  a  +  sin  X  cos  a  cos  jS)  -*-  ^  gt''  n  cos  X  -   (9  JV  ) 

2;  ==  -  \gt'^  +  Vt  sin  a  4-  Vtht  cos  X  cos  a  si  n  /3 .  J 

The  terms  in  n  in  these  are  the  deviations. 

For  r=2400  feet  per  second,  a  =  4°,  X  =  56°  N.,  /5  =  0,  and  for 
the  full  horizontal  range  we  obtain  approximately 

4  r-* 

df/=  -  — ;-nsin'Xsin'-acosa=  -li5*8 

r 

in  feet.  The  deviation  is  therefore,  allowing  for  the  other  terms, 
about  15  feet  to  the  west.  The  projectile  is  supposed  unresisted, 
and  the  range  is  nearly  five  miles.  A  100  lb.  shot  fired  from  a 
service  G-inch  gun  with  the  velocity  and  elevation  stated  would  have 
a  range  of  about  5000  yards. 

281.  Apparent  and  True  Qravity.— The  theoiy  just  explained 
illustrates  the  re.«olution  of  iotations,and  the  fact  that  the  atti-action 
of  the  earth  on  a  particle  at  any  place  has  to  furnish  the  force 
necessary  to  produce  the  acceleration  required  by  the  motion  of  the 
pai-ticle  with  the  earth.  Thus  the  bob  of  the  peiadulum  has  a  mean 
motion  round  the  circle  of  latitude  at  the  place  at  which  it  is 
suspended.     The  acceleration  due  to  gravity  is  thus  alt-ered  both  in 
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Fig.  133. 


magnitude  and  direction  from  this  cause.  G  denotes,  as  stated,  the 
true  gravitational  force  per  unit  mass  on  the  particle  P  (Fig.  \^\ 
Regarding  the  earth  as  a  sphere,  we 
take  PC^  the  line  drawn  to  the  centre, 
as  the  direction  of  G,  and  reserve  it  into 
two  components,  onet  PB  along  the 
radius  at  P  of  the  circle  of  latitude, 
the  other  in  a  direction  PA  making 
a  small  angle  with  PC,  The  latter 
it  is  which  gives  the  initial  accelera- 
tion 5^  of  a  body  falling  under  the 
action  of  gravity  and  revolving  with 
the  earth,  and  is  not  toward  the 
point  C,  Thus  PA,  the  vertical  in 
which  the  pendulum  hangs  whtm  not 
oscillating,  and  about  which  the  plane  of  oscillation  revolves,  is  not 
directed  to  the  earth *s  centre. 

The  acceleration  along  PR  is  n-Roo&X,  if  7?  be  the  earth's  radius. 
Hence  if  0  be  the  angle  PA  makes  with  PC  we  have,  since  6  is  very 
small ,  n^B cos  X  -g  =  fl  cos BCP  =  0/ sin X.     Also 


g;G  =  sinX/sin  (X  +  6)  =  sin  X/(sin  X  +  6cos  X). 


Thus  we  have 
and 


6' =  ^  +  ?r/?oos-X  or  g  —  G-n'Rcos'\y 
n'^sin2X  n^R  sin2\ 


6  = 


2g  2{G  -  n'Rcos^iy 


I 


(!»4) 


The  value  of  n'R/g  is  about  ^^,  so  that  at  the  equator  G  is 
diminished  by  this  fi^action  of  itself,  and  by  less  at  other  places, 
according  to  the  latitude,  as  stated  in  (1)4). 

282.  Elder's  Dynamical  Equations. — Returning  to  the  example 
of  a  rotating  rigid  body,  let  the  rotating  axes  be  fixed  in  the  body, 
and  coincide  with  the  principal  axes  of  moment  of  inei*tia.  Let  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  OA  l>e  A ,  about  OR  he  R,  and 
about  OC  be  C.  We  shall  denote  the  angular  velocities  of  the  axes, 
which  are  now  also  the  angular  velocities  of  the  rigid  body  about  the 
same  axes,  in  this  case  by  w,,  w,,  w,.  Then  F—  Aui^,G=  Ru^,  JI-  Cwy 
Equations  (86)  then  become 

A<o^-{R-C)<^,<^^  =  L 

5«,-(r-.4)«3«,  =  J/  (05) 

^^«3  —  (A  —  R)<a^a>^  —  aV 

As  already  stated  Z,  J/,  X  are  the  moments  about  the  axes  of  the 
forces  applied  to  the  body. 

These  ecjuations  are  known  as  Kuler  s  equations  of  a  rigid  l)o<ly 
I'otating,  with  one  point  fixed,  about  the  principal  axes  for  that  jwint. 
Use  has  already  been  made  of  an  equation  equivalent  to  the  second 
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of  these  in  §  264  above.  If  the  body  have  an  axis  of  symmetry  (as  a 
top  for  example)  about  which  the  moment  of  inertia  is  C,  then 
A  =B,  and  the  equations  become 

Ac»^  —  {A  —  C)<a^i»^  =  L  \ 

^«,-(C-^)a),«,  =  if  [       (96) 

These  equations  might  have  been  made  the  starting-point  of  the 
discussion  of  the  motion  of  the  top,  and  the  reader  may  so  apply 
them  as  an  exercise.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  cannot  take  the  axes 
01),  OE  (Fig.  121)  as  the  principal  axes  of  equal  moment  to  be  used 
in  Euler's  equations,  inasmuch  as  although  OD  and  OE  are  always  at 
right  angles  to  one  another  and  to  OC,  they  do  not  in  the  general  case 
fulfil  the  condition  of  being  fixed  in  the  body.  Let  an  axis  OA  (Fig. 
134)  at  right  angles  to  0(7  and  fixed  in  the  body  make  an  angle  <p  with 
OE'  (EO  produced)  at  the  instant  under  consideration.  Let  OB  be 
another  axis  in  the  same  plane  DOE  and  at  right  angles  to  OA, 
The  axes  OA,  OB  are  revolving  at  the  instant  with  angular  velocity 

ta  +  \pcosd  about  OC,  the  axis  of  the  top.      But  OD  is  turning  with 

angular  velocity  i//cos6  in  the  same  plane,  and  therefore  OA  is 
separating  from  OD  with  angular  velocity  w.     Hence  9  =  w. 

The  angular  velocities  lj^  about  OA,  w^  about  OB,  and  cu,  about 

the  axis  OC  are  respectively  6sin0  -  i//sin6cos0,  +  Ocos0  f  i^sinOsin^, 

w-{-\lco8d.  The  applied  couple  is  niyhsind  about  OD,  and  therefore 
the  component  coupler  are  Tnghsiudsimp  about  OA,  m^AsinOcos^ 
about  OB,  and  zero  about  OC,     These  are  L,  M,  N  respectively. 

The  reader  should  substitute  the  values  in  (95),  and  verify  that 
the  equations  of  motion  (08),  §  259,  are  obtained.  This  can  easily 
be  done  by  eliminating  0  between  the  first  and  second  equations  of 
motion,  and  putting  oi  for  0. 

283.  Kinetic  ^ergy  in  Terms  of  Angular  Velocities  of  Body 
about  Principal  Axes. — It  will  be  noticed  that  the  kinetic  energy  T 
is  given  by  the  equation 

r  =  1{A  w,'  4-  Bioi  +  Cai,2).  (97) 

Tliis  expression  for  7^  cannot  be  used  to  obtain  Euler's  equations  by 
the  Lagrangian  method,  and  the  reason  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  that  method  is  legitimate.  The  angular 
velocities  w^,  w,,  w,  about  the  principal  axes  are  not  velocities  of  co- 
ordinates fixing  the  position  of  the  system,  as  specified  in  §  229  ;  and 
before  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  the  equations  of  motion  from  the 
expression  for  the  kinetic  energy  that  expression  must  be  transformed 
to  one  involving  such  co-ordinates. 

284.  Angular  Velocities  about  Principal  Axes  expressed  in 
Terms  of  Position  Co-ordinates. — Co-ordinates  of  the  kind  here 
referred  to  are  those,  0,  \p,  0,  used  in  the  discussion  of  the  motion  of 
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•       •         • 

a  top  ;  and  the  relations  between  oi,,  w^,  oi,  and  0,  i//,  0,  0,  yp,  ^  have 

been  given  above.     We  collect  here,  however,  for  convenience  of 

•    •    •  «    •    ■ 

reference,  the  values  oij, !«»,,  oi,  in  terms  of  6,  i//,  ^  and  of  6,  i//,  0  in 
terms  of  oij,  oi,,  oi,. 


oij  =  6sin0  -  )//sin6co89, 
itfj  =  Ocos0  +  i//8inOsin0, 

11*3  =  yj^cosd  4-  0, 


0  =  iifj8in0  +  ii»,oo80 
)// =  (cif,sin0  —  ii»jCO80\- 

SI 

0  =  w,  —  (cif,sin0  —  ia»^cos0) 


'sine 


1 


(98) 


tan©  7 


285.  Direction  Ctosines  of  Principal  Axes. — In  Fig.  134  are  repre- 
sented three  points  X,  Y,  Z  and  three  points  A,  B^  C  lying  in  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  the  centre  of  which  is  0,  the  fixed 
point  of  the  body.  X^  F,  Z  are 
the  extremities  of  three  rect- 
angular axes  which  are  fixed ;  A , 
Bj  C  are  the  extremities  of  the 
axes  fixed  in  the  moving  body. 
The  sides  X7,  YZ,  ZX  and  AB, 
BC,  CA  of  the  two  spherical  tri- 
angles drawn  on  the  sphere  are  all 
quadrants,  and  the  0,  )//,  0  are  as 
indicated.  The  nine  direction 
cosines  of  0-4,  OB,  OC,  with 
reference  to  X,  F,  Z,  are  equal  to 
the  cosines  of  the  arcs  described 
on  the  sphere  joining  the  three 
points  X,  r,  Z  with  A,  J5,  C. 
They  are  easily  obtained  by  the 
elementary  formulae  of  spherical  trigonometry.  If  a,,  a,,  a,  be  the 
direction  cosines  of  OA,  /3j,  /3,,  /3,  those  of  OB,  and  y,,  y,,  y,  those 
of  OC,  we  have 

a^  =  cos6cosi//cos0  -  sin)//sin0 

a,  =  cos  6  sin  i// cos  0  -H  cos)//sin0 

a,=  -sinOco80 

/3,  =  -co86co8\//sin0-sini//cos0 

fl^—  -cosOsin)//sin0-Hcosi//cos0 

/J,  =  sin  6  sin  0 

y,  =  sinOcosi//,  yy  =  sin6sin)//,  yj  =  cos6. 

286.  Consideration  of  Terms  in  Euler's  Equations.— The  first  of 
Euler's  dynamical  equations  may  be  written 

Hence  il«,  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  two  couples,  L  and  (B  -  (7)w  oi . 
The  latter  has  been  called  the  centrifugcU  coiiple  about  OA  due  to 


\ 


}      (09) 


/ 
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the  rotation  of  the  body  round  the  axes  OB^  OC ;  and  similarly  the 
corresponding  quantities  in  the  other  equations  have  been  named. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  6ut  this  interpretation  analytically, 
but  it  seems  less  intuitive  than  the  following,  by  which  indeed  the 
equations  can  be  infeiTed  or  recalled  at  any  time. 

The  couples  Z,  if,  N  acting  on  the  body  produce  moment  of 
momentum  about  OA^  OB,  OC  in  two  ways — (1)  by  the  generation 
of  angular  velocity  about  the  axes ;  (2)  by  altering  the  position 
of  the  body.  Imagine  OA  fixed  for  the  moment,  the  rotation  of 
OC  about  OB  will  turn  OC  nearer  to  OA  in  time  dt  by  an  angle 
utfdtf  and  this  would  produce  about  the  fixed  line  OA  moment  of 
momentum  (7(11, sin  ((i>,cfo)  =  Cio^bi^dt,  Thus  at  the  instant  the  moment 
of  momentum  about  OA  is  increasing  at  rate  Cw^w^  in  consequence  of 
the  motion  aboutO^. 

In  the  same  time  dt  the  rotation  about  OC  turns  OB  away  from 
the  fixed  position  of  OA  through  the  angle  at^dt,  and  so  the  moment 
of  momentum  about  OA  is  diminishing  at  the  instant  at  rate  Bat^uty 

Thus  the  total  rate  of  increase  of  moment  of  momentum  about 
OA  at  the  instant  considered  is  Aw^-{B—  (7)w,Wj,  and  this  must 
be  equal  to  the  moment,  Z,  of  the  applied  couple.  Similarly  the 
other  equations  may  be  explained. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  process  is  only  a  particular  case  of  one 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  set  of  rotating  axes,  OA',  OB',  OC 
fixed  in  the  body.  Let  h^,  A,,  A,  be  the  moments  of  momentum  ix)und 
any  three  such  axes  turning  with  angular  velocities  0,,  fl,,  0,  about 
themselves.     Then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum 

about  OA'  is  h^-hfi^^hfiy  The  parts  of  this  are  capable  of  the 
same  explanation. 

287.  Motion  of  Rigid  Body  about  a  Fixed  Point  under  No 
Forces. — The  motion  of  a  rigid  body  unacted  on  by  external  forces 
and  turning  about  a  fixed  point,  that  is  the  case  in  which  L,  M,  N 
are  all  zero,  is  very  interesting.  Since  no  forces  act  the  axis 
of  maximum  moment  of  momentum,  as  the  body  moves,  remains 
unaltered,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  invariable  plane  through  the 
origin.  The  moment  of  momentum  about  it,  H  say,  is  constant, 
so  that  we  have 

A  ^w,^  +  ^01,^  +  Cio^^  =IP.  (100) 

Also  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  is  constant,  so  that  we  can  write 

Aw.^  +  Bio.'+Cw^^^A',  (101) 

These  results  are  easily  derivable  from  Euler*s  equations.  For 
multiplying  the  first  by  A^JJ^,  the  second  by  J5w,,  the  third  by  Tw,, 
adding  and  integrating,  we  get  (100).  Again,  multiplying  the  fii-st 
by  Wp  the  second  by  w,,  the  third  by  w,,  adding  and  integrating,  we 
obtain  (101). 

The  angular  velocity  w  about  the  instantaneous  axis  is 
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But  the  angular  velocities  are  connected  by  the  relation  (101),  so 
that  if  we  take  distances  x^  y,  z  parallel  to  the  axes,  and  such  that 
<«»,  =  Kxjk,  w^  =  Kylk,  w^  =  ICzlk,  we  shall  obtain  instead  of  (101) 

Ax'-^Bir+Cz^^kr,  (lor) 

the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  momental 
ellipsoid  (see  §  164).  Thus  the  angular  velocity  about  the  instan- 
taneous axis  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  coincident  radius- 
vector  of  the  momental  ellipsoid. 

As  the  body  moves  the  direction  01  of  the  instantaneous  axis 
changes  both  in  the  body  and  in  space.  Its  direction  cosines  with 
reference  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  are 
iMtJw,  Ljjwf  ufjw.  As  (lip  (i>,f  (Uj  vary  it  changes  its  position  in  the 
body. 

*288.  Motion  under  No  Forces.  Poinsot's  Representation  by 
a  Momental  Ellipsoid  rolling  on  a  Fixed  Plane.  Sylvester's  Measure 
of  the  Time  of  Motion. — The  direction  01  of  the  instantaneous 
axis  also  changes  in  space.  To  find  its  motion  we  notice  first  that 
the  axis  of  resultant  moment  of  momentum,  that  is  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  invariable  plane  at  the  origin,  remains  fixed  in  space. 
But  the  components  of  moment  of  momentum  with  reference  to  the 
axes  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  are  -4wj,  -5w„  Cw,,  and  therefore  the 
direction  cosines  with  reference  to  these  axes  of  the  axis  of  resultant 
moment  of  momentum  are  A  wJII,  JiwJH,  CwJJL  But  these  ai-e 
the  direction  cosines,  relatively  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid, 
of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  extremity  of  the  radius-vector  coin- 
ciding with  the  instantaneous  axis.  The  component  of  angular 
velocity  along  this  perpendicular  is  therefore 

{A  01,-  +  Bio;-  -I-  Cio^)IH=  K^l/I, 

and  remains  constant  as  the  body  moves. 

Since  this  perpendicular  is  fixed  in  space  the  motion  of  the 
body  is  such  that  the  momental  ellipsoid  which  moves  with  it  is 
always  in  contact  with  a  plane  the  direction  of  which  is  fixed  in  space. 

The  plane  just  specified  is  also  fixed  in  position.  Let  p  be  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  {OL  say)  let  fall  from  0  on  the  tangent 
plane  which  touches  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  point  at  which  it 
is  intersected  by  the  instantaneous  axis.  The  cosine  of  the  angle 
between  this  perpendicular  and  the  instantaneous  axis  is  p/r,  and 
this  has  also  the  value 

{Ajt  ^Bf^  Cz'yrjA-x'^ ^f  -H  0':^  or  {A  w,*  +  ^w,-  4-  ^'O/w H. 

Hence  f^K'r'lHW^ieK^llP.  Thus  p  is  of  constant  length,  and 
the  plane  is  fixed  in  position. 

It  will  be  observed  that  ut'-prj'r  is  K*jH',  and  is  therefoi-e 
constant,  that  is  the  angular  velocity  utpjr  of  the  body  about  the 
perpendicular  is  constant. 
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Thus  as  the  body  turns,  the  momental  ellipsoid,  which  turns  with 
it,  is  always  in  contact,  at  its  intersection  with  the  instantaneous 
axis,  with  a  plane  fixed  parallel  to  the  invariable  plane  at  the  origin. 
The  point  of  contact  is  always  instantaneously  at  rest,  and  so  the 
motion  may  be  descidbed  a«  one  in  which  the  momental  ellipsoid 
rolls  on  a  plane,  fixed  paraUel  to  the  plane  of  the  resultant  impul- 
sive couple  which  would  generate  from  rest  the  actual  motion  at  any 
instant.     The  time-integral  of  this  couple  is  of  course  H, 

Now  consider  an  ellipsoid  of  which  the  equation  referred  to  the 
principal  axes  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  is 

\^Ah        X^-Bh-^      X-^Ch  '  ^        ^ 

This  is  an  ellipsoid  confocal  with  the  momental  ellipsoid  and  moving 
like  the  latter  with  the  body.  A  plane  touching  this  ellipsoid  at 
the  point  a;,  y,  z  and  parallel  to  the  invariable  plane  at  the  origin 
has  its  normal  in  the  direction  OL,     Hence  for  such  a  plane 


l+Ah  ''    l^Bh  ''     1+(7A 

where  E  iasL  constant.     These  give  /?*  =  kr/{K^  +  hH^). 
The  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  contact,  Q  say,  are  thus 

x:=E{l-hAh)w,,    y  =  /?(l+m)w„    z=^R{l  +  Ch)(Oy 

where  E  has  the  value  just  obtained.  The  projection  of  the  radius- 
vector  OQ  on  the  line  OL  is  therefore 

f  {( 1  -H  Ah)A  01,^  -h  (1  -H  Bh)Ba,,'  +  (1  -H  Ch)CLj,'}  =  ^J{K'  +  hH'), 

a  constant.     Hence  this  tangent  plane  is  fixed  in  space. 

If  r  be  the  length  of  OQ^  and  6  denote  the  angle  QOI^  the  velocity 
of  Q  is  fi;r'sin6.  But  if  0  denote  the  angle  QOL^  the  distance  of  Q 
from  OL  is  r  sin0,  and  therefore  the  angular  velocity  of  Q  round  OL 
is  01  sin  6/ sin  ^.  By  calculating  the  values  of  sin0,  sin 9  we  easily 
obtain 

w^sin^e/sin^^  =  ^«{  wV^  -  m(y?  -H  AA'^-^j/f  £r  V'-*  -  B^{p  +  hRf\ , 

which  reduces  to  h^H^,  Hence  the  angular  velocity  of  Q  i-ound  OL 
is  hH, 

Hence  if  the  plane  touching  the  ellipsoid  (101")  at  Q  turn  round 
OL  with  this  uniform  angular  velocity,  the  time  during  which  the 
body  has  performed  any  part  of  its  motion  is  equal  to  the  angle 
turned  in  that  time  by  this  plane  divided  by  hU,  This  mode  of 
representing  the  time  is  due  to  Sylvester  (Phil.  Mag.). 

*289.  Polhode  and  HerpoUiode. — The  points  of  contact  of  the 
fixed  plane  and  the  momental  ellipsoid  give  two  loci,  one  on  the 
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surface  of  the  ellipsoid,  the  other  on  the  plane.  The  former  is  called 
the  polhode,  the  latter  the  herpolhode. 

To  find  the  polhode  we  have  only  to  determine  the  locus  of 
points  in  the  hody  the  tangent  planes  at  which  are  at  a  constant 
dit>tanoe  from  the  fixed  point  0.  Let  p  be  the  constant  length  of 
the  perpendicular :  we  have  the  equations 

Ax'  +  Bf'hCz'^k^,    .^V  +  ^y+CV  =  A-»~  (102) 

A. 

These  equations  give  the  single  relation 

A{K'A  -  JPy  +  ^( A'-^  -  Zr V  +  C( A'-(7 -  H'y  =  0,       (103) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  cone  the  vertex  of  which  is  the  origin. 
This  cone  is  fixed  in  the  body  and  turns  with  it.  Its  intersection 
with  the  surface  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  is  the  locus  of  the  points 
in  which  the  ellipsoid  touches  the  fixed  plane.  We  may  call  this 
the  body-cone.  It  rolls  on  a  fixed  or  space-cone  the  intersection  of 
which  with  the  fixed  plane  is  the  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  momental  ellipsoid  with  the  plane. 

By  eliminating  z  between  the  two  equations  (102),  we  obtain 

A{A~C)^+  li{B  -  Oy  =  **/ J'  -  C\  =  A'(|  -  C\        (1 04) 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  projection  of  the  polhode  on  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  OC,  If  C  be  the  greatest  moment  of  inertia,  jt>*  has 
its  least  value  when  the  ellipsoid  touches  the  plane  at  either 
extremity  of  the  axis  of  xr,  for  then  z^=p^^k^lC.  The  value  of 
J^jp^  is  (J  in  this  particular  case,  and  is  always  less  in  others  so  long 
as  C>B>A,  Therefore  the  quantity  on  the  right  of  (104)  is 
negative,  and  the  co-eflicients  of  ^  and  y-'  on  the  left  are  also 
negative.  The  projection  of  the  polhode  is  therefore  an  ellipse. 
When  C  is  the  least  principal  moment,  the  quantity  on  the  right  of 
(104)  and  the  co-eflicients  on  the  left  are  all  positive :  hence  the 
curve  is  an  ellipse  in  this  case  also. 

If  (7  be  the  intermediate  moment  the  co-efficients  of  ar*  and 
]f  have  opposite  signs,  and  the  curve  is  a  hyperbola.  If  A 
be  the  greatest  moment,  B  the  least,  the  equation  may  be  written 
ax'-hf^c  if  U-\K^^(\  and  hy'-ajr^c  if  lP\K^<zC,  where 
a,  6,  c  are  all  positive.  In  the  former  of  these  two  cases  the  axis 
of  X  is  the  axis  of  the  hyperbola,  in  the  latter  the  axis  of  y  is  the 
axis  of  the  hyperbola. 

YiH'l  K'  =  C,the  intermediate  moment,  the  equation  takes  the  form 
ojT  -hi/^  =  0,  which  represents  the  two  straight  lines  xja  -  i/Jb  =  0, 
xja  +  t/Jh  =  i).  These  lines  cross  on  the  axis  of  mean  moment,  and 
are  the  projections  on  the  plane  of  x,  y  of  the  polhodes  round  the  axes 
of  greatest  and  least  moment.  These  are  two  closed  curves,  the 
projections  of  which  on  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  they 
surround  are  ellipses,  and  which  meet  in  the  axis  of  mean  moment. 
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The    straight   lines  separate   those   hyperbolic   projections    of   the 
polhodes  which   have  their  axis  parallel  to  OA  from  those  which 

have  their  axis  parallel  to  OB, 
Fig.  135.  and    the   polhode    is    therefore 

called  the  separating  polhode. 

With  regard  to  the  herpol- 
hode  we  have  not  space  to  say 
more  than  that,  since  the  pol- 
hodes are  closed  curves  round  the 
axes  of  greatest  and  least  moment, 
the  herpolhode  must  lie  between 
two  circles,  of  which  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  0  on  the 
fixed  plane  is  the  common  axis. 
For  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
the  point  of  contact  at  any  in- 
stant from  the  foot  of  this  per- 
pendicular is  r^  -p'j  and  we  have 
for  this  the  value p^{w'JP/K*  -  1 ). 
By  giving  to  oi  its  greatest  and  least  values  we  obtain  from  this  the 
radii  of  the  two  circles,  and  clearly  the  herpolhode  lies  between 
them,  and  as  the  body  rolls  must  touch  them  alternately.  Since  the 
herpolhode  is  a  curve  in  the  fixed  plane,  if  we  join  each  point  of  it 
with  the  origin  we  obtain  a  fixed  or  space-cone  on  which  the  body- 
cone  rolls  as  the  body  turns  about  the  fixed  point.  The  form  of 
the  herpolhode  is  shown  in  Fig.  135,  which  is  taken  from  Routh's 
Advanced  Rigid  Dynamics,  chap.  iv.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
curves  are  always  concave  to  the  centre  of  the  circles. 

The  reader  may  prove  from  (100)  and  (101)  that,  ii  A> B>  C, 
w%  =  w,-  +  w,-  +  (U3^)  lies  between  { K'\C  +  ^)  -  H''}!CA  and 

{K\B+C)'-n^]jBC  or    {K\A+B)- IP}IAB, 

according  as  IPjK"  is  less  or  greater  than  B. 

*290.  Stability  of  Motion  of  Body  under  No  Forces. — We  have 
given  this  slight  sketch  of  Poinsot's  representation  of  the  motion  by 
the  I'olling  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  on  a  fixed  plane,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  light  which  the  discussion  throws  on  the  stability  of 
the  motion  of  a  rotating  body  unacted  on  by  forces.  When  the  body 
rotates  about  any  one  of  the  principal  axes  the  momental  ellipsoid 
merely  spins  on  the  fixed  plane ;  if  a  small  disturbing  impulse  be 
applied  the  body  will  begin  to  rotate  about  a  slightly  different  axis. 

If  the  axis  deviated  from  is  that  of  greatest  ov  least  moment  of 
inertia  C,  the  polhodes  are  closed  curves  enclosing  that  axis ;  and, 
since  in  this  case  IPjK^  is  very  nearly  equal  to  (7,  the  elliptic  pro- 
jection on  the  fixed  plane  is  very  small  in  every  dimension,  unless 
either  k\H^  -  K'')IK'A{A  -  C)  or  k'{IP  -  K')/K'B{B  -  0)  be  great. 
Hence  for  a  very  small  disturbance  the  axis  of  rotation  changes 
position  in  the  body,  but  only  slightly,  and  the  motion  may  be  said 
to  be  stable.     For  a  moderate  disturbance,  however,  if  the  ellipse  is 
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very  eccentric,  that  is  if  A{A  -  C)/Ji{B ~ C)  is  very  small  or  very 
great,  the  axis  may  deviate  much  from  the  principal  axis,  and  though 
the  instantaneous  axis  may  return  again  to  proximity  to  the  principal 
axis,  the  motion  may  he  said  to  he  unstable.  Thus  for  any  wide 
limits  of  stability  it  is  necessary  that  the  neighbouring  polhodes 
should  be  approximately  circular. 

If  the  axis  is  that  of  intermediate  moment,  the  polhodes  in  the 
neighboiu*hood  are  convex  toward  the  axis,  and  so  the  instantaneous 
axis,  if  disturbed  from  the  principal  axis,  will  deviate  greatly  from 
its  original  position,  unless  the  disturbance  displaces  it  along  one  of 
the  straight  lines  which  form  the  sepaiuting  polhode.  Since 
H'jK^^B,  this  ca.se  requires  separate  discussion.  Investigation 
shows  that  the  motion  is  stable  if  the  displacement  is  along  the 
separating  polhode.* 

The  pr^»ding  discussion  of  the  top  will  show  the  reader  clearly 
that  the  effect  of  a  given  disturbance  is  smaller  the  greater  the 
angular  velocity  with  which  the  body  is  rotating  about,  or  nearly 
about,  a  principal  axis.  To  take  the  case  most  favourable  to  the 
disturbance,  let  it  suddenly  generate  a  velocity,  oi  say,  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  that  about  which  the  body  is  spinning  with 
angular  velocity  Q,  The  deviation  of  the  instantaneous  axis  is  then 
tan~'fii/i2.  The  greater  Q  the  smaller  is  this  angle,  and  if  Q  is  very 
great  ordinary  slight  disturbances  hardly  affect  the  direction  of  the 
principal  axis,  which  remains  nearly  fixed  in  space.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  axis  of  a  rapidly  rotating  top  has  only  a  slow  precessional 
motion  combined  with  a  slight  motion  of  nutation,  though  the  top  is 
considerably  inclined  to  the  vertical,  and  the  direction  of  the  earth^s 
axis  only  changes  with  an  extremely  slow  conical  motion,  under  the 
influence  of  the  couple  due  to  solar  attraction. 

The  effect  of  the  spinning  motion  given  to  plates,  knives,  <fcc., 
thrown  by  a  juggler,  in  preserving  the  directions  of  the  body  in 
space  is  also  explained  in  this  way.  The  bodies  are  generally 
sjTnmetrical  round  an  axis  about  which  they  are  made  to  spin. 
Without  this  spin  a  disturbance  would  cause  the  body  to  move 
in  a  way  impossible  to  foresee,  and  there  would  be  no  certainty 
as  to  the  position  in  which  the  bodies  would  return  to  the 
performer. 

A  quoit  well  thrown  is  made  to  spin  about  its  axis  of  figure,  and 
preserves  the  direction  of  its  axis  nearly  unchanged  during  its  flight. 
A  rifle  bullet  also  is  given  a  very  rapid  spin  about  its  axis  of  least 
moment  by  the  helical  grooving  of  the  ban-el,  and  the  direction  of 
this  axis  remains  approximately  unchanged.  In  such  cases  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  body  moving  through  it  is  rendered  definite, 
and  repeated  shots  can  be  made  under  practically  the  same  con- 
ditions.t 

*  See  Routh's  Advanced  Rigid  Dynamics,  p.  99. 

t  For  the   motion  of  a  rifle  bullet,  see  Greenhill,  Proc.  Royal  Artillery 
Institution,  1879. 


CHAPTER  VI.» 
STATICS  OF  A  MATEEIAL  SYSTEM. 

291.  Conditions  of  Equilibrimn. — We  shall  now  consider  a  little 
more  in  particular  the  equilibrium  of  a  material  system.  It  follows 
from  equations  (26)  of  chap.  iii.  that  if  the  centroid  of  the  system 
be  without  acceleration  we  have  the  three  equations 

SX=0,  2Sr=0,  2SZ  =  0.  (1) 

If  y  moreover,  the  rate  of  change  of  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system 
about  all  axes  be  zero,  we  must  have  likewise 

^(Zy  -  Yz)  =  0,  2S(X« - Zx)  =  0,  2(70;  -  Xy)  =  0.  (2) 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  equations  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  possibility  of  accelerations  of  individual  particles.  The  forces 
JT,  y,  Z  involved  in  the  sums  are  the  externally  applied  forces,  since, 
as  explained  in  §§  158,  155,  internal  forces  between  the  particles 
cannot  enter  into  the  summations. 

If  the  system  be  a  rigid  body  the  equations  still  hold.  Equations 
(2),  however,  can  then  be  transformed  to 

S/?j^^  =  0,  Si?yry  =  0,  Si?^r^  =  0  (3) 

where  R^  is  the  component  of  any  force  X^  Y,  Z  applied  at  the  point 
X,  y,  z  taken  parallel  to  the  plane  yz,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  a,  and  r^.  is  the  distance,  Jiy^-^-^),  of  the  point  Xy  y,  z  from  the 
axis  of  X ;  similarly  Rj,rj,  are  the  corresponding  quantities  for  the 
plane  of  zx  and  the  axis  of  y,  and  so  on.  The  sums  ^JR^r„  ...  are 
those  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces  about  rectangular  axes 
drawn  through  the  origin.  It  will  be  seen  from  equations  (82)  of 
chap.  iii.  that  if  each  of  these  sums  be  zero,  the  body  is  without 
angular  acceleration  about  the  axes.  When  a  rigid  body  is  thus 
without  linear  acceleration  of  its  centroid  and  angular  acceleration 
about  any  axis  it  is  said  to  be  in  equilibrium,  and  the  equations  (1) 
and  (2)  are  then  called  equations  of  equilibrium. 

It  will  be  observed  that  motion  of  the  system  is  not  excluded. 
The  centroid  of  the  body  may  be  in  motion  with  unifoim  velocity  in 

*  Sections  293-297,  which  are  marked  with  an  asteris>k,  are  intended  for 
advanced  students. 
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a  straight  line;  and  the  body  may  be  rotating  with  uniform  angular 
velocity  about  an  axis  through  the  centroid.  The  accelerations  in 
the  latter  case  of  the  particles  towards  the  axis  of  rotation  are  then 
produced  entirely  by  internal  forces. 

We  may  remark  that  if  (1)  holds  the  sum  of  the  component 
forces  in  any  direction  will  vanish,  and  conversely  that  if  the  sum  of 
the  resolved  components  along  each  of  three  non-coplanar  non- parallel 
lines  vanish  then  (1)  must  hold.  The  first  proposition  is  obvious, 
the  second  is  proved  in  the  following  way :  let  l^y  m^,  w„  /,,  w,,  n,, 
l^,  m„  7i,,  be  the  direction  cosines  of  three  lines  which  are  not  coplanar, 
then  for  the  sum  of  components  along  the  first,  say,  2/\,  we  have 

and  similarly 

Now  if  2S  /'j  =  S  /;  =  S  /*,  =  0  we  must  have  identically  S  Z  =  0, 2S  7  =  0, 
2^  =  0,  since  by  the  condition  that  the  lines  are  not  coplanar  and 
not  parallel  the  determinant  (^i^Ti^n,)  is  not  zero. 

It  can  also  be  proved  that  the  sum  of  moments  round  any  axis 
whatever  is  zero  if  (1)  holds,  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  round  any 
three  axes  which  are  not  coplanar  and  not  parallel  is  zero.  Let,  as 
before,  /p  wip  np  /,,  m,,  r»,,  /j,  m,,  n^,  be  the  direction  cosines  of  the  three 
axes,  let  the  first  pass  through  the  point  a^,  b^,  Cpthe  second  through 
the  point  a„  6,,  c,,  the  third  through  the  point  a,,  6,,  c, ;  and  let,  as 
before,  x^j/^  zhe  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  through  which  the  force 
X,  Yy  Z  passes,  and  let  X,  /a,  v,  be  the  direction  cosines  of  any  axis 
whatever  passing  through  the  origin ;  for  the  sum  Z,  say,  of  the 
moments  round  the  axis  (A/av)  we  have 

L  =  \^(Zy -  Yz)^^^{^Xz - Zx)  +  v^{Yx - Xy\ 

but  for  the  sum  of  moments  ix)und  the  axis  (l^'rn^n^ 

A=/,S{^(y-6,)-r(*-c,)} 

+  m,^{X(z-c,)-Z{x-a,)}+7i,-S.{Y{x-a,)-X{y-h,)} 

with  similar  expressions  for  the  moments  round  the  other  two  axes. 
But  by  hypothesis  L^  =  L^  =  L^  =  {),  and  since  2:(.r)  =  0,  S(1')  =  0, 
S(ir)  =  0,  all  such  sums  as  S^6p  Slcp  'StXb^,  ...,  must  be  each  zero. 
Hence  the  equations  for  Zp  Z,,  Z,  reduce  to 

l^^{Zy  -  Yz)  4- m^^{Xz  -  Zx)  +  w, ^(Yx  -  Xy)  =  0 

and  two  similar  equations  for  the  other  two  axes.  But  since  the 
axes  are  not  coplanar  the  determinant  (l^ni^n^  is  not  zei-o,  and  there- 
fore we  must  have  identically 

S(Zy  -  Yx)  =  0,  'L{Xz  -  Zx)  =  0,  S(r.c  -  Xy)  =  0 

from  which  it  follows  that  the  moment  round  every  axis  through  the 
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origin  is  zero,  that  is  the  moment  round  every  axis  is  zero,  since  the 
origin  may  be  taken  at  any  point  whatever. 

292.  Energy  Oriterion  of  Eqnilibriiuii.  —  Now  consider  a  per- 
fectly general  pystem  of  n  particles  which  are  subject  to  kinematical 
conditions  expressed  by  m  equations  connecting  the  co-ordinates,  we 
have  the  equation  of  work  [(37),  §  213  above] 

where  A",  Y,  Z  represent  the  forces  impressed  on  any  particle  the 
co-ordinates  of  which  are  a;,  y,  z. 

If,  as  we  here  suppose,  the  impressed  forces  do  no  work  on  the 
whole,  this  expression  is  zero,  and  we  have 

S(Ta;rr  -J-  Y^y  -H  Zhz)  =  0.  (4) 

If  A'=  -  5^79  ^»  *^'»  ^^^  becomes 

This  equation  asserts  that  for  the  small  displacements  hx,,  hy^  hz 
the  variation  of  the  potential  energy  is  zero,  that  is  to  say,  when  no 
work  is  done  by  the  impressed  forces  in  a  set  of  pa<«?ible  displace- 
ments of  the  particles,  the  potential  energy  V  has  for  the  configura- 
tion then  possessed  by  the  system  a  stationary  value. 

*293.  Derivation  of  the  Internal  Forces  from  Kinematical  Con- 
ditions.— If  the  co-ordinates  of  the  particles  of  the  system  are  con- 
nected by  VI  kinematical  relations  as  expressed  in  (41)  §  2 If)  above, 
we  obtain  from  the  results  there  set  forth  the  %n  equations  of 
equilibrium 

^x  -^  \^"  +^/^-  +   •.  -  0,       A',-hX,|^»  +  X/^Z?  +  ...  =0.      (6) 

These  with  the  m  equations  of  condition  make  up  8n-|-wi  equations 
by  which  the  87i  co-ordinates  of  the  particles  in  the  configuration  of 
equilibrium,  and  the  m  undetermined  multiples  may  be  found. 

The  conclusions  obtained  at  §  if  15,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  terms 

^ic)/i/3^i»  ^»3/j/f)^P  ^^^^  ^^^^  with  some  slight  modification 

of  statement.  Thus  \^cf\\()^\'i  \cifi!()!/ii  ^ivfxivz^  are  the  com- 
ponents of  the  force  applied  to  in^  in  consequence  of  the  condition 
/,  =  0,  in  order  that  under  the  given  applied  forces  and  the  forces 
due  to  the  other  m-\  conditions,  the  particle  w?j  may  be  without 
accelei-ation.  This,  as  explained  also  at  §  21;'),  is  a  force  tending  to 
vary  the  condition /j  =  0,  that  is  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  surface 
expressed  by/,  =  0  when  all  the  variables  except  '*,,  y^ -i  '^^'^  *^^iP" 
posed  maintiiined  constant.  " 

When  the  equations /,  =  0,  /,  =  0,  ...  involve  the  time  explicitly 
as  in  (45),  §  215,  we  obtain  from  ((I)  by  (4(5),  §  215,  the  equation 

'S.iXx  +  Fy  -I-  Zz)  -  S(X^^)  =  0  (7) 
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which  shows  that  in  the  case  of  equilibrium  the  activity  of  the 
forces  of  constraint  is  not  zero,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  invariable  kine- 
matical  conditions,  but  has  the  value  2(Xf)//d<). 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  the  equilibrium  of 
a  system  of  connected  particles  the  reader  should  consult  the 
Meoanique  Ancdytique  of  Lagrange,  to  whom  the  method  described 
above  of  finding  the  forces  produced  by  the  constraints  is  due. 

*294.  Derivation  of  the  Equations  of  EqaiUbrium  from  th» 
Principle  of  Work. — Suppose  now  the  system  to  be  a  rigid  body. 
The  most  general  displacement  the  body  can  have  is  made  up  of 
displacements  of  the  centroid  parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes,  and 
rotations  round  parallel  axes  through  the  centroid. 

Let  the  co-oixlinates  of  a  point  P  be  a;,  y,  z  and  a,  6,  c  be  those  of 
the  centroid.     Then 

x=:a  +  x,  y  =  h-\-y  t  z-=c-\-z' 

where  x  ^  y.  z'  are  the  co-ordinates  of  P  relatively  to  the  centroid. 
Now  let  the  centroid  be  dL<«placed  so  that  a,  6,  c  are  increased  by 
da,  d6,  dc,  and  let  the  body  be  turned  through  angles  d£,  diy,  d^  about 
axes  parallel  to  Ox,  Oy^  Oz  tlux)ugh  the  centroid.  Then,  as  shown 
in  effect  at  §  280  above, 

^x=^ba-\-z'^r)-ybC 
by^bh+x'^i  "Z^ 
bz-=^  Bc+y'bE-xdrj, 

Hence  if  -V,  Y,  Z  represent  the  components  of  applied  force  on  the 
particle  P  we  have  for  the  whole  body 

2( A'd.r  +  Yhy  +  Zhz)  =  ha^X  +  hhZ 7+  hc^Z  +  «S(.^y  -  Yz) 

+  ai;2(AV-^a:')  +  dfS(7a;'-T3/').  (8> 

For  equilibrium  it  is  necessary  by  (40)  of  chap.  iv.  that  the  work 
done  in  these  displacements  should  vanish. 

The  displacements  represented  here  correspond  to  the  six 
freedoms  of  a  rigid  body,  and  must  be  independent.  Hence  we 
may  equate  the  co-efficients  of  5a,  hh^  8c,  5^,  diy,  dC  to  zero,  and  we 
obtain 

the  six  equations  of  equilibrium  for  a  rigid  body. 

*295.  Screw  Displacement  of  a  Body.  Degrees  of  Freedom. — It 
is  shown  at  §  1 1 5  above,  that  if  a  body  be  free  to  move  as  a  nut  upon 
a  fixed  screw-shaft  it  has  one  degree  of  freedom  ;  that  this  is  the  case 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  an^le  through  which  the  nut  is 
tume<l,  and  the  distance  through  which  the  centroid  of  the  nut 
moves  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  screw,  are  connected  by  an  in- 
variable relation,  so  that  a  motion  of  this  kind  involves  change  of 
only  one  independent  variable.  If  da,  5^,  Sc  be  variations  of  a,  6,  c 
and  d£,  diy,  5f  be  rotations  about  the  three  axes,  then  if  the  body  is 
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perfectly  free  these  six  quantities  are  independent.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  single  constraint  is  effected  when  they  are  connected  by  a 
single  equation,  for  example 

Ada  +  BSb  +  Cdc  +  GSE-*-  Hdrj  +  IdC  =  0.  (9) 

The  imposition  of  one  such  relation  removes  one  of  the  degrees 
of  freedom  of  the  body,  the  imposition  of  five  such  conditions  would 
leave  the  body  with  only  one  degree  of  freedom,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  freedom  would  be  of  the  nature  just  explained.  For 
let  five  such  equations  hold,  and  be  independent  in  the  sense  that 
the  determinant  given  by  the  co-efficients  of  any  group  of  four  of 
the  variations  is  not  identically  zero.  We  can  find  any  five  of  the 
quantities  da,  d6,  ...  in  terms  of  the  sixth — that  is  to  say,  the  whole 
displacement  is  settled  when  the  angular  displacement  d^,  say,  round 
the  axis  of  z  is  assigned.  Thus  the  displacement  is  one  of  the  centroid 
in  a  perfectly  definite  direction,  and  a  rotation  of  corresponding 
amount  about  a  determinate  axis  through  the  centroid.  This  can  be 
shown,  as  at  §  114  above,  to  be  equivalent  to  a  linear  displacement, 
parallel  to  this  axis,  together  with  a  rotation  about  a  definite  parallel 
axis,  that  is  the  displacement  can  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  nut  on  a 
definite  screw. 

*296.  Condition  that  a  Wrench  shotQd  produce  no  Displacement 
about  a  Given  Screw.  Beciprocal  Screws. — In  §  177  we  have  con- 
sidered the  system  of  forces  called  a  wrench,  and  defined  the  pitch  of 
the  tvre7ich  as  the  ratio  of  the  resultant  moment  of  the  forces  about 
the  axis  of  the  wrench  to  the  intensity  of  the  wrench,  that  is  to  the 
resultant  of  the  force  along  the  axis.  We  may  consider  the  axis 
of  the  wrench  as  that  of  a  screw,  and  speak  of  the  wrench  either  as 
a  wrench  or  as  a  screw. 

Let  now  the  body  be  acted  on  by  a  wrench  of  intensity  F  on  a. 
screw  /3.     The  resultant  couple  being  6',  the  pitch  of  the  wrench  is 

0/F:  denote  this  by  p^.     Now.  let  the  body  be  free  to  move  about  a 

screw  a  of  pitch  p^  at  a  perpendicular  distance  h  from  po,  and  con- 
sider the  work  done  by  the  wrench  in  a  twist  of  amplitude  50  about  a. 
The  couple  of  the  wrench  resolves  into  two  couples,  one  round  the 
screw  a  of  moment  (?cosa/3,  where  a/3  denotes  the  angle  between  the 
two  screws,  and  the  other  of  moment  6' sin  a/3,  the  axis  of  which  is  at 
right  angles  to  a.  The  force  F  resolves  into  two  forces,  one,  Fcosafi, 
along  a,  the  other,  /'sin a/3,  at  right  angles  to  a,  and  at  the  per- 
pendicular distance  h  from  it.     The  displacement  along  the  axis  of 

a  is  /?  ^0.     Hence  the  work  8W  done  in  the  displacement  is 

Gcosaf3.8<p  +  Fconai^.p  50  -  Fhsinai^ccp, 

This  may  be  written  more  briefly  as  the  equation 

d  ir=  F{{p^+p^)cosal3  -  hsinafl}d(t>.  (10) 
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If  d  JT  is  zero  for  the  displacement  d0,  we  must  have  the  con- 
dition 

(/?^+/>^)co8a/3-^sina/3  =  0  (11) 

This  expression  may  be  called  the  work  cchejunent  of  the  displace- 
ment.roimd  the  screw  a.  It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  wrench 
acted  on  the  screw  a,  and  the  body  were  free  to  turn  round  the 
screw  /3,  the  work  co-efficient  would  not  be  altered.     We  shall  denote 

it  in  future  by  CT^.     Two  screws  are  said  to  be  reciprocal  if  ZS^ 

vanishes,  that  is  when  a  wrench  on  one  screw  does  no  work  in 
a  displacement  of  the  body  on  the  other,  and  also  when  a 
wrench  on  one  screw  can  produce  no  displacement  of  the  body  on  the 
other. 

If   two  screws  intersect,   that  is  if  A  =  0,  they  are  reciprocal 

if  Pa+Po^'^Oj  or  if  a/3  =  7r/2.     If  two  screws  are  at  right  angles, 

and  do  not  intersect,  the  value  of  h  is  not  zero,  and  the  value 

of  T^f^Q  will  be  -  Asina/3,  unless  7?^  or  p^  is  infinite.      When  p^=  00 

the  body  is  incapable  of  rotation,  when Pq=  ^  the  intensity  of  the 

wrench  is  zero ;  since  a/3  =  7r/2,  the  wrench  cannot  move  the  body 
in  the  former  case,  in  the  latter  case  the  couple  has  no  component 
about  a,  and  the  body  is  not  moved.  Thus  the  screws  in  this  case 
are  reciprocal. 

If  a,  /3  be  coincident  A  =  0,  and  the  body  will  not  be  moved 

if  p^  and  p^  are  both  zero  or  both  infinite.    In  the  former  case  there 

is  no  couple,  and  the  body  is  capable  only  of  rotation  ;  in  the  latter  case 
there  is  no  force,  and  the  body  is  capable  only  of  motion  of  transla- 
tion. Hence  there  is  no  work  done  in  any  displacement,  and  the 
screws  are  reciprocal.  This  is  expressed  by  saying  that  if  the  pitch 
of  a  screw  be  zero  or  infinite  it  is  reciprocal  to  itself. 

We  have  seen  that  a  cylindroid  is  determined  by  two  screws.  It 
follows  that  if  a  screw  be  reciprocal  to  two  screws  6,  ^  on  a  cylindroid 
it  is  reciprocal  to  every  screw  on  the  cylindroid. 

It  has  been  proved  above  that  a  twist  on  any  other  screw  xp  on 
the  cylindroid  can  be  expressed  as  a  twist  on  each  of  the  screws  d,  <f}. 
Hence,  since  a  wrench  on  /3  does  no  work  on  a  body  free  to  move  in 
a  twist  round  8  or  0,  it  can  do  no  work  in  a  twist  round  ]p.  Thus 
the  proposition  is  proved.  It  is  stated  shortly  by  saying  that  the 
screw  /3  is  reciprocal  to  the  cylindroid  6,  ^. 

*297,  Oonditions  of  Eqidlibriiiiii  given  by  Theory  of  Screws. — 
Now  returning  to  the  question  of  equilibrium,  we  have  for  each 
degree  of  freedom  of  the  body  an  equation  of  the  form  (10).  Thus 
if  a,  /3,  y,...  denote  the  various  screws  about  which  the  body  can 
move,  and  0  denote  the  wrench  to  which  the  forces  reduce,  we 
have  for  the  equations  of  equilibrium 

K 
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ij>a  +;'^)cos«/5  -  Asma/3  =  0 
(Pq  +  jt?^)cos/30  -  Asin/30  =  0 


For  a  rigid  body  there  are  six  such  independent  equations  if  the 
body  is  perfectly  free.  The  freedom  of  the  body  is  limited  by  the 
introdudiion  of  constraints,  which  are  each  expressed  by  an  equation 
of  the  form  (9).  Let  these  equations  be  in  number  iM^m  <  6),  then 
the  body  has  6  -  m  degrees  of  freedom. 

Thus  if  m  =  4:\t  can  be  proved  that  for  equilibrium  the  wrench 
to  which  the  forces  reduce  must  be  reciprocal  to  each  of  two  screws. 
Thus  there  are  in  this  case  only  two  freedoms,  that  is  in  reality  only 
two  independent  equations  of  the  form  (10)  hold  for  the  body. 

If  two  screws  about  which  the  body  is  free  to  move  be  deter- 
mined, the  body  is  free  to  move  about  any  screw  on  the  cylindroid 
expressed  by  these  two  screws.  For  as  stated  above  a  twist  about 
any  screw  on  a  cylindroid  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  twists  about 
any  two  axes  on  the  same  cylindroid. 

A  cylindroid  contains  all  the  screws  (infinite  in  niunber  of  course) 
which  are  related  to  two  screws,  and  is  called  a  screw-complex  of  the 
second  order ;  all  the  screws  which  can  be  constructed  from  three 
given  screws  form  a  screw-complex  of  the  third  order ;  and  so  on. 
A  screw-complex  of  the  sixth  order  comprises  all  the  screws  which 
can  be  formed  from  six  given  screws.  A  body  capable  of  turning 
round  six  given  screws  is  a  perfectly  free  rigid  body,  and  can  turn 
about  every  line  in  space.  A  screw-complex  of  the  sixth  order 
therefore  comprises  every  line  in  space. 

For  further  information  on  the  Theory  of  Screws  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Sir  Robert  Ball's  treatise,  and  also  to  Professor  Minchin's 
"  Treatise  on  Statics,"  vol.  ii.  The  subject  is  intimately  related  to 
the  mathematical  theory  of  Linear  Complexes,  which  has  been  treated 
by  PlUcker,  Klein,  and  others. 

298.  Beduction  of  Applied  Forces  to  Two. — The  applied  forces 
on  the  body  may  of  course  be  reduced  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways 
to  two  forces.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  any  one  of  the  resolutions 
to  a  force  F  and  a  couple  6^  in  a  plane  inclined  at  some  definite  angle 
0  to  the  force.  Then  suppose  the  couple  represented  by  two  equal, 
and  along  the  projection  of  F  upon  the  plane  of  the  couple, 
and  opposite  forces,  one  G/a  at  a  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  F, 
and  the  other  G/a  at  a  distance  a  from  the  plane  of  F  and  the 
former  force.  The  two  intersecting  forces  F  and  G/a  give  a  resul- 
tant R  =  (i^*  +  G^/a^  +  2FG/a.cos(f>f,  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  the  couple,  inclined  at  an  angle  cos~^ {(F  +  G/a. cos <f>)/E]  to  the 
direction  of  F,  This  resultant  R  and  the  other  force  G/a  form  a 
system  of  two  forces  equivalent  to  the  applied  system. 

A  particular  case  of  reduction  to  two  forces  which  is  worth 
noticing  is  the  following.  Let  Oz  (Fig.  136)  be  the  central  axis  of 
the  system.  The  force  -F  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  couple. 
Replace  the  latter  by  two  opposite  forces  each  G/a  acting  paraUel  to 
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the  axis  Ox,  and  at  points  A,  A\  ^,-^a  from  0  along  Oy,  and 
replace  F  by  two  forces  each  ^F acting  parallel  to  O5;  at  -4,  -4'.  The 
forces  ^F  sjidGja  at  A  give  the  force  |-(/^  +  46P*/a^)*  acting  along  AC, 
and  similarly  those  at  A^  give  a  force  of  the  same  amount  at  A'. 
Thase  forces  act  towards  the  same  side  of  the  plane  xOi/y  and  are 
inclined  to  it  as  shown  in  Fig.  136  at  angles  each  tain~\Fa/2G). 

299.  Farther  Discussion  of  Work-Criterion  of  Eauilibrimn. — 
Returning  to  the  more  general  case  of  a  material  system  of  any  kind, 
we  see  that  the  condition  of  invariability  of  any  configuration  of  the 

Fig.  136. 


system,  that  is  of  equilibrium  of  the  system  in  that  configuration,  is 
that  the  impressed  forces  on  the  system  should  not  do  any  work  in 
any  infinitely  small  possible  displacement  of  the  system  from  that 
configuration,  so  far  at  least  as  quantities  of  the  first  order  of  small 
quantities  are  concerned.  In  other  words,  if  dx,  by,  dz  be  any 
infinitely  small  changes  of  the  co-ordinates  a?,  y,  z,  the  sum 
l,{JLdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz)  must  vanish  for  the  changes  of  configuration  of 
the  particles  of  the  system.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  A",  F,  Z 
represent  work-forces  defined  as  at  §  214  above,  and  that  the  sum 
is  taken  for  all  points  to  which  these  forces  are  applied,  and  which 
move  so  that  the  forces  do  work. 

To  see  that  this  condition  holds,  we  take  the  case  of  a  system  the 
configuration  of  which  is  specified  by  m  independent  co-ordinates, 
p,  q,  ....  Here  the  work  equation  for  infinitely  small  changes,  dp, 
dq,  . . . ,  of  these  co-ordinates  is 


d]V=P6p+Qdq'h.„ 


(13) 


If  for  all  possible  modes  of  variation  of  the  configuration  this  sum  of 
works  vanish,  the  forces  acting  on  every  part  of  this  system  must  be 
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a  balancing  system  of  forces,  otherwise  work  would  be  done  in  one  or 
more  of  the  possible  modes  of  displacement.  The  condition  is  there- 
fore sufficient.  To  see  that  it  is  necessary  we  may  limit  the  freedom 
to  any  one  co-ordinate,  p,  say.  Then  the  work  done  in  any  displace- 
ment will  he  Pdp.  If  this  is  not  zero,  it  can  be  made  zero  by  applying 
a  force  F'  such  that  for  a  displacement  dp,  (P  +  P')dp  =  0,  or 
P  =  -  P'.  The  system  is  now  in  equilibrium  and  cannot  have  been 
in  equilibrium  before. 

It  is  always  possible  to  limit  the  freedom  to  any  one  of  the  possible 
freedoms  of  the  system  by  means  of  frictionless  constraints.  Hence 
we  see  that  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  change  of  configuration 
of  any  kind  in  a  system  the  configuration  of  which  is  fixed  when  the 
co-ordinates  p,  q,  ...,  are  fixed,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the 
work  done  by  the  forces  in  every  possible  displacement  should  vanish. 
The  equations  of  equilibrium  obtained  for  the  separate  particles  of 
the  system  by  the  introduction  of  the  constraints  have  been  given  in 
§  293  above. 

Since  the  co-ordinates  p,  y, . . .,  are  independent,  we  must  have  more- 
over for  equilibrium  the  rekitions 

P  =  0,   §  =  0,   R±=0,  ....  (14) 

300.  Stable,  Unstable,  and  Neutral  Eqailibrium. — In  the  case  of 
a  conservative  system,  in  which  also  no  work  is  consumed  in  over- 
coming frictional  resistances,  the  work  d  W  has  the  value 

that  is,  it  is  the  amount  of  diminution  of  the  potential  energy  involved 
in  the  displacements  5p,  ...,  and  we  have  seen  that  for  equilibrium 
the  value  of  E  must  be  stationary.  In  general,  though  not  necessarily 
in  all  cases,  j&  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  when  ^Ejcrp  =  0,  ..., 
that  is  in  a  configuration  of  equilibrium.  In  the  case  of  a  minimum 
of  E  any  small  displacement  from  the  configuration  of  equilibrium 
would  (when  small  quantities  of  higher  order  than  the  first  are  taken 
into  account)  involve  an  increase  of  the  potential  energy,  that  is  any 
forces  applied  to  produce  the  displacement  would  on  the  whole  have 
to  work  against  the  forces  depending  on  E  called  into  play  by  the  dis- 
placement. The  system,  if  displaced  and  then  left  to  itself  by  the 
removal  of  the  displacing  forces,  would  under  the  forces  depending 
on  the  value  of  E  now  existing  return  towards  the  position  of 
equilibrium.     The  equilibrium  is  then  said  to  be  stable. 

If  on  the  contrary  the  forces  applied  to  produce  the  displacement 
from  the  configuration  of  equilibrium  act  in  the  same  direction  as 
those  called  into  play  by  the  variation  of  E,  which  will  be  the  case  if 
j&  is  a  maximum,  the  system  if  left  to  itself  after  any  small  displace- 
ment will  move  further  away  from  the  equilibrium  configuration. 
The  equilibrium  is  then  said  to  be  unstable. 

If  finally  the  forces  depending  on  E  are  zero  after  any  small  dis- 
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Fig.  137. 


placement  there  is  equilibrium  also  in  the  new  configuration,  and  the 
equilibrium  is  said  to  be  neiUrcU. 

We  have  examples  in  the  equilibrium  of  a  body  under  gravity,  for 
example  a  pendulum.  In  every  such  case  the  equilibrium  is  stable 
only  when  the  body  is  in  the  lowest  position  which  it  can  assume. 
Take  the  case  of  a  ball  on  a  surface.  If  it  is  at  rest  at  the  bottom  of  a 
spherical  cup,  the  equilibrium  is  essentially  stable.  If  the  ball  is  at 
the  top  of  a  spherical  cap  the  equilibrium  is  essentially  unstable.  If 
it  is  at  rest  on  a  plane  it  is  in  neutral  equilibrium. 

A  body  may,  however,  be  stable  for  some  displacements  and  unstable 
for  others.  For  example,  let  the  ball  be  at  rest  on  a  saddle-shaped 
surface,  so  placed  that  one  principal  section  of  it  is  convex  upwards, 
the  other  concave  upwards.  The  ball  is  stable  for  displacements 
along  the  concave  section,  and  imstable  for  displacements  along  the 
other. 

801.  Example.  The  Funicular  Polygon. — A  usual  but  very 
instructive  example  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  is  the  funicular 
polygon  represented  in  Fig.  137.  A 
number  of  weights,  w^,  w^,  ...,  tf?„,  are 
suspended  at  points  -fi,  (7,  B,  . . . ,  if  at 
different  distances  apart  along  a  cord 
which  is  secured  at  its  ends  to  fixed 
points  A,  y.  It  is  required  to  find  the 
inclinations  of  the  successive  parts  of 
the  cord  to  the  horizontal  and  the 
stretching  forces  in  those  parts. 

We  suppose  the  mass  of  the  cord 
itself  to  be  negligible,  so  that  no  action 
of  gravity  on  it  has  to  be  considered. 

Also  we  suppose  that  the  cord  is  without  rigidity,  in  other  words, 
that  a  portion  of  it  cannot  be  in  equilibrium  under  forces  appliedto  ita 
ends,  unless  those  forces  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  eveiy  part  of  the 
cord  between  the  points  of  application  is  in  the  line  of  action  of  the 
forces.  The  applied  forces  are  the  weights  to,,  t/?,, . . . ,  u?„,  and  it  is  clear 
that  under  their  action  the  cord  will  lie  in  the  vertical  plane  through 
A,  -tV.  Let  the  weights  be  aiTanged  in  the  order  shown  in  the  figure 
from  the  extremity  A  of  the  cord,  and  let  a^,  a,,  ...,  a„,  a„+,  be  the 
lengths  of  the  portions  of  cord  AB,  BCj  ...,  31 N.  Further  let  the 
distances  of  the  points  B,  C,  D,  ..  ,  N' below  the  horizontal  through 
A  be  ^p  y,,  1/3,  ...,  yn  +  p  and  their  horizontal  distances  from  A  be 
x^j  x^,  x^, ...,  a;„4.p  Then  for  any  possible  displacements  of  the  system 
the  equation  of  work  is 

For  equilibrium  the  expression  on  the  right  must  be  zero. 
The  geometrical  equations  are 

iCi^  +  yr  =  a^ ,  K+,- «,.)'  + (y»+i-y«)'  =  a2 +„ 

which  give  the  w  + 1  relations 
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a;i«xi  +  yj«yj  =  0,  ...,  (a;«+i -a;«)( -«a;0  +  (y„+j-y»)(-ay„), 
since  dx^+^  =  0,  «y«+j  =  0. 

Multiplying  the  first  of  the  last  set  of  equations  by  X.,  the  second 
by  X„  ...,  and  the  last  by  \n+v  ^^^g  to  the  expression  for  the  work 
and  equating  separately  to  zero  the  co-efficients  of  dy^y  dy,,  ...,  dt/^ 
thus  formed,  we  obtain 


(15) 


Besides  these  we  have  from  the  terms  in  dx,,  da;,,  ...  the  equa- 
tions 

\^i  -  ^aK  -  ^i)  =  ^>  ^»(^a  -  ^i)  -  \{^i  -  a?,)  =  0,  ... , 

or 

These  give  values  of  Xp  X,,  ...  in  terms  of  the  constant  t.     Sub- 
stituting in  (15)  we  obtain  the  n  equations, 


\ 


\x^-x^     x^-xj  \    (16) 


w 


n 


=  J?/n  +  i'-?/n  __  yn-I/n-A 


i^n  +  i       *^»      ^n      '^H- 


1/ 


If  6 J,  0,,  ...,  0„4.j  be  the  angles  the  parts  a^  a,,  ...,  0^4.^  of  the 
cord   make  with  the   horizontal,    y,/a;,  =  tan0j,     (y, -y,)/(-c, -a:,)  = 
tan0,,  ...,  so  that  the  equations  just  found  may  be  written 


it?,  =  T(tan 0,  -  tan 0,) 
w^  =  T(tan  0j  -  tan  0,) 

w„  =  T(tan  0„ + 1  -  tan  0„) 


(17) 


The  obvious  interpretation  of  these  equations  is  that  t  is  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  stretching  force  in  each  cord.  Evidently 
the  same  horizontal  pull  must  be  exerted  towards  each  side  on 
every  individual  particle,  and  the  quantities  on  the  right  of  (15)  and 
(17)  are  the  sums  of  the  upward  vertical  pulls  exerted  on  each 
pai'ticle  by  the  cords  attached  to  it.  The  stretching  forces  in  the 
cords  AB,  BCy  ...  are  respectively  \a^,  X,a,,  ...,  ^n+i^n  +  r 
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For  the  complete  determination  of  6p  0,,  ...,  dn+i  we  have  the 
two  conditions 


aj8in6j  +  a,8in0,  +  ...  +a»+j8in0„^j  =  A 
ajoos6j  +  a,co60,+ ...  +a^+jCO60«^.j  =  ^ 


)    (18) 


where  h,  I  are  respectively  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  distance  of 
iV'from  A.  Equations  (17)  serve  to  find  tand,,  tan6„  ...,  tand„^..  in 
terms  of  tandj  and  r.  Substitution  in  (18)  will  then  give  6^  and  r, 
and  the  problem  is  completely  solved. 

As  a  particular  example  we  may  take  the  simple  case  of  two  equal 
weights  connected  as  in  Fig.  138  by  three  equal  strings  with  two 


Fig.  138. 


points  on  the  same  level  and  at  a  distance  I  apart  (Z  >  a).  The  equa- 
tions are  in  this  case, 

w  =  T(tan  0,  -  tan  0j)  =  T(tan  0,  -  tan  0,) 
sin0j  +  sin0,  +  sin0,  =  0 
COS0J  +  COS0,  +  COS0,  =  0. 

If  in  these  equations  we  put  0,  =  0  we  obtain 

tan0,+tan0,  =  O 
8in0j  +  8in03  =0 

COS0,  +  CO803  =-  -  1. 

a 

The  first  two  of  these  are  satisfied  by  0,  =  27r-0,.  The  values 
0j  =  -  03  =  ^TT  might  be  taken  as  a  solution,  but  they  would  give  Z  =  a, 
a  case  which  is  excluded  by  the  question.     The  other  values  give 

0,  =  cos   * 

This  is  the  solution  represented  in  Fig.  138,  and  it  is  evidently  the 
only  solution. 

302.  Example.  Bifilar  Suspension. — As  an  example  of  stability 
of  equilibrium  we  consider  here  an  arrangement  which  forms  part  of 
several  instruments  of  great  importance  in  Physics.  A  body  of  given 
mass  M  is  suspended  by  two  threads  Z,  L  of  given  lengths  attached 
at  their  upper  ends  to  two  fixed  points  not  necessarily  in  a  horizontal 
line.     The  points  of  attachment  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  threads  to 
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the  suspended  body  are  not  assumed  to  be  on  the  same  level,  or  at 
equal  distances  on  the  two  sides  of  the  vertical  through  the  centroid 
of  the  body. 

In  Fig.  13d  A,  B  are  the  projections  on  a  horizontal  plane  of  the 
points  to  which  the  upper  ends  of  the  threads  are  attached,  A\  E  are 

those  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  threads  or  points 
Fig.  139.  at  which  they  are  attached  to  the  body,  A"^  B' 

are  those  of  the  latter  points  when  the  body  is 
deflected  from  the  position  indicated  by  A!B , 
As  we  shall  see,  the  body  is  in  stable  equili- 
brium when  A'S  are  in  line  with ^5. 

That  the  body  is  in  equilibrium  in  this 
position  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  then  the 
threads  are  in  one  plane.  For  let  the  body  be 
deflected  from  that  position  to  that  shown  by 
AB^  A"B' ,  Each  tiread  becomes  inclined  to 
the  vertical  plane  through  the  two  upper  points 
of  attachment,  and  a  couple  is  brought  into 
play  tending  to  bring  the  body  back  to  the 
former  position.  The  horizontal  components 
of  the  tension  of  the  threads  act  along  AA'\ 
B'By  and  are  equal  and  parallel  since  we 
suppose  the  centroid  of  the  body  to  remain  in 
the  same  vertical  in  all  positions  of  the  body. 
r*S .  \  The  sum  of  the  vertical  components  of  the 
B  stretching  forces  in  the  threads  is  Mg,  the 
gravity  of  the  body.  Hence  if  one  of  these 
'^  vertical  components,  that  in  A  A'  say,  be  denoted 

by  ^Mg(l  +c),  the  other  must  be  ^Mg(l  -c). 
Also  if  the  mean  of  the  vertical  heights  of  A  above  A',  and  B  above 
B  heh,  and  the  former  height  be  A(l  +/),  the  other  must  be  A(l  -/). 
If  c  be  positive,  f  will  be  positive  or  negative  according  as  the 
greater  or  less  stretching  force  acts  in  the  thread  of  greater  vertical 
height. 

Let  L  be  the  restoring  couple  caUed  into  play  when  the  body  is 
deflected,  and  p  be  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  parallels 
AA'\  BB\  Then  the  horizontal  forces  along  these  lines  are  each 
L\j>,  This  is  the  horizontal  force  which  must  be  applied  at  A'\  B' 
in  each  of  these  directions  to  keep  the  body  deflected.  Hence,  since 
for  each  thread  the  vertical,  the  horizontal,  and  the  direction  of  the 
thread  represent  the  directions  of  three  forces  in  equilibnum,  we 
have  the  two  equations 


%^^ 


A  A"    __       L/p 


BB"    _       L/p 


M1+/)     ^Mg(l-^cy   hil-f)     hMg{l-c)' 


But  if  AB  =  2a,  A'B  —  26,  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  two  triangles 
AIA'\  BIB'  is  \i^AA:'^BB")p,  and  this  is  evidently  i>a6sinO,  if  <^  be 
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the  angifr  ot  'iedciL-Gtai  ±Ia\     'ELsu»  w^  ceQfc5=k  fnxB  *&«  eq-Ju^MQ^ 
just  vriicai 

and  ibenEf 'jne> 

This  show?  dttt  for  a  given  dcdecckn  L  is  smdler  thi^  gnettSm-  i« 
that  is  the  semtibitait  is  cmier  ibe  eraaser  the  Bwan  kckCTh  of  the 
threads.  Ako  L  is  eretter  the  greater  «  or  &.  and  Taaishei^  Trith 
either  of  these  qainihie&  The  sensibility  thereloi^  is  lee^  the 
greater  a  or  b^  and  is  infinite  when  a  or  ^  is  xno. 

In  general  the  airangement  is  made  symmetnoiJ,  that  is  eaeii 
pair  of  points  of  attachment*  the  pur  at  the  top  and  the  jnir  at  the 
bottom,  is  in  a  harimntal  Hne,  and  /  lies  midway  between  ABy 
and  also  between  A'R.     Hence 

Z  =  Jry-sin«*. 


The  valne  of  A  is  now  Jt-AA'  and  JJ '-=<r +  ft»-eaAcosa, 
Therefore  h'  =  P-{a-bY-  4abanHe.     Hence 

/;_.  StgabanB  .^^\ 

|fZ  (^a~bf  -  4«^sin*iap  ^"   ' 

If  the  fibres  be  nearly  at  the  same  distance  apart  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  /  be  great  in  comparison  with  a  and  6,  we  have 

L^MgjSind.  (21) 

That  the  potential  energy  of  the  body  is  a  minimum  when  the 
threads  are  in  the  same  plane  is  obvious  ht>m  the  fact  that  when  the 
body  is  deflected  from  that  position  each  thread  becomes  inclineii  at 
a  greater  angle  to  the  vertical,  and  so  the  body  is  raised. 

303.  Stability  of  Equilibriimi  of  Bodies  at  Best  or  in  Steady 
Motion.  Centre  of  Gravity.  Vehicles  Moving  in  Oorves. — 
For  a  body  resting  under  gravity  on  a  plane,  whether  horizontal 
or  inclined — for  example,  a  table  supporting  a  load — the  condi- 
tion of  stable  equilibrium  is  simply  that  the  vertical  through  tlie 
centroid  of  the  body  shall  fall  within  the  base  or  area  of  sup- 
port of  the  body.  To  define  this  area,  suppose  a  closeii  thrend 
placed  on  the  horizontal  plane  of  support  so  as  to  siuround  overy 
point  of  contact  between  the  supports  of  the  body  and  the  plane, 
and  then  drawn  tightly  up  to  the  outer  supports.  It  will  miu*k 
out  an  area  on  the  plane,  and  that  area  is  called  the  b<Me  of  the  lH)dy. 

If  the  vertical  fall  outside  this  area  the  resultant  foix>e  of  gravity 
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on  the  body  and  the  resultant  of  the  vertically  upward  actions  on  the 
body  of  the  points  of  support  will  give  a  couple  turning  the  body 
about  a  horizontal  axis.  Hence  is  produced  the  overturning  of  a  cart 
or  carriage  when  it  is  drawn  along  a  slope  so  that  one  wheel  is  higher 
than  the  other,  or  in  other  cases  when  one  wheel  passes  over  a  suffi- 
ciently high  obstacle. 

The  higher  the  centroid  of  the  vehicle  the  more  danger  there  is 
of  overturning — that  is,  the  smaller  is  the  angle  through  which  the 
vehicle  can  be  tilted  from  equilibrium  on  a  horizontal  plane  without 
capsizing.  This  angle  measures  the  margin  of  stability  of  the  body. 
For  let  a  perpendicular  be  let  fall  from  the  centroid  to  the  plane  of 
support  and  meet  the  latter  in  C  (Fig.  140).     Then  if  ^  be  one  of 

Fig.  140. 


the  points  of  support  the  angle  through  which  the  body  can  be  turned 
in  the  plane  GCA  is  t&n'^CAICG,  which  is  less  the  greater  CG,  The 
figure  shows  a  block  in  stable  equilibrium  tilted  over  through  a 
smaller  angle  CGD  or  BAD,  The  block  would  just  be  on  the  point 
of  overturning  if  it  were  tilted  so  far  that  D  coincided  with  A, 

We  may  remark  here  that  it  is  usual  to  refer  in  this  connection 
to  the  "  centre  of  gravity "  of  the  body  instead  of  to  the  centroid. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  is,  strictly  speaking,  that  point,  if 
any,  fixed  relatively  to  the  body  through  which  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  of  gravity  on  the  particles  of  the  body  always  passes,  in  what- 
ever position  the  body  may  be  placed  relatively  to  the  earth.  Strictly 
speaking,  no  such  point  exists  for  bodies  in  general,  but  only  for  dis- 
tributions of  matter  fulfilling  certain  conditions.  We  shall  discuss 
these  under  Gravitational  A  ttraction  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  since 
the  forces  of  gravity  on  the  particles  of  bodies  of  such  moderate 
dimensions  as  those  that  have  ordinarily  to  be  considered  are  very 
approximately  parallel,  the  resultant  of  gravity  always  passes  through 
a  small  space  about  the  centroid,  and  hence  the  centroid  may  be 
regarded  as  approximately  fulfilling  the  definition  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  for  the  body.  In  this  approximate  sense,  perhaps  it  may  be 
referred  to  as  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  it  is  better  to  use  the  latter 
term  only  where  it  is  strictly  applicable. 
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When  a  hodr — for  example,  a  ruJv^T  cuTiAce — maveg  with 
anif onn  speed  roond  a  corrci.  the  f  CBve^^  meang  cm  the  bodT.  over  and 
above  thoee  required  to  grre  the  aooelenxiaii  towiards  the  centre  of 
cnrratare.  must  be  in  ecpilibrinm.  For  this  reuton  a  line  dnwn  at 
right  angles  acroas  the  raik  is  inclined  to  the  hariaontKL  so  that  the 
carriage  as  it  runs  is  tilted  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  carratore. 

Let  If  be  the  mass  of  the  cirriage,  r  its  speed,  and  B  the  radius 
of  the  curve.  The  farce  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  path 
(supposed  plane)  is  Jfr  E.  The  reftccion  of  the  rails  on  the  curiage 
must  be  such  as  to  give  a  resultant  through  the  oentrcud  of  the 
carriage  which  can  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  vertical  and 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  carriage,  the  other  horiaontal  and  equal  to 
Mfr  R.  Hence  the  inclination  of  the  line  acroas 
the  rails  to  the  honaontal  is  Xhn'HMr-  RMp)  Fig.  141. 

or  tan-^r*  gE)-  '  . 

Of  course,  in  practioe  the  tih  of  the  nils  ^    # 

is  arranged  for  some  convenient  speed  which  :  / 

should  not  be  exceeded.  The  passage  from 
the  straight  to  the  curve  on  ndlwavs  is  also 
made  gradual  according  to  certain  practical 
rules,  which  wiU  be  found  set  forth  in  books 
on  Civil  Engineering. 

Again,  let  a  pendulum  be  hung  in  such  a 
carriage.      The  bob  will  move  outwards  from 
the  vertical  until  the  cord  is  so  far  inclined  as 
to  give  a  horizontal  pull  equal  to  that  required  to  give  it  acceleration 
equal  to  r*  B.     The  tangent  of  the  inclination  of   the  bob  to  the 
vertical  is  then  r*  gR — that  is,  the  thread  is  perpendicular  to  the 
line  across  the  rails. 

In  turning  a  comer  quickly  a  bicyclist  inclines  the  machine  over 
towards  the  comer.  Let  FH  in  Fig.  141  represent  the  horizontal, 
and  let  PG  be  a  line  representing  the  inclination  of  the  frame  of  the 
bicycle  to  the  vertical.  Owing  to  the  grip  each  tire  has  of  the  ground, 
a  horizontal  force  is  applied  to  the  wheels  in  the  direction  PHj  besides 
a  vertical  component,  the  sum  of  which  for  the  two  wheels  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  machine  and  rider,  with  a  slight  modification 
due  to  the  rotation  of  the  wheels.  The  resultant  acts  in  the  direc- 
tion represented  by  PG.  On  bicycle  racecourses,  which  are  circular, 
the  track  is  inclined  inwards  to  give,  without  danger  of  slipping,  a 
reaction  along  the  sloping  frame,  as  here  indicated.  If  (r  be  the 
centroid  of  the  rider  and  machine,  the  resultant  mav  be  there 
resolved  into  two  components,  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical.  The 
former  furnishes  the  inward  force  J/H  B  towards  the  centre  of  the 
circle  of  turning,  where  r  is  the  speed,  2f  the  total  mass,  and  A*  the 
radius.  The  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  machine  to  the  vertical 
has  the  approximate  value  r*  gB. 

304.  Equilibriimi  of  a  Pendulum  hnng  in  Vehicle  under  Accele- 
ration. — Also  as  another  case  of  relative  equilibrium  consider  a  pen- 
dulimi  hung   in   a  railway  carriage  which  is  undergoing  constant 
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acceleration  in  the  direction  of  motion.  The  position  of  the  pen- 
dulum is  one  inclined  backwards  just  enough  to  give  a  forward 
pull  ma  on  the  bob.  Hence  the  inclination  of  the  thread  to  the 
vertical  is  t8Lxi~\algy  If  the  carriage  is  under  a  retarding  accele- 
ration of  the  same  amount,  the  inclination  of  the  thread  is  in  the 
direction  of  motion  forward,  and  has  the  same  value. 

When  either  acceleration  is  imposed  from  uniform  motion  the 
pendulum  is  deflected  and  oscillates  about  the  position  just  indicated, 
finally  coming  to  rest  in  the  inclined  position  if  the  acceleration  is 
uniformly  maintained. 

305.  Simple  Oonical  PendnlTun. — As  an  example  of  relative 
equilibrium  we  may  consider  the  arrangement  called  the  Conical 
PendtUwrn,  A  particle  P  of  mass  m  is  suspended  by  a  cord  of 
negligible  mass  from  a  fixed  points  (^ig*  142),  and  describes  uniform 
circular  motion  under  the  action  of  gravity  round  the  vertical  through 
the  point  support.  The  horizontal  component  of  pull  T  applied  by 
the  thread  gives  the  necessary  acceleration  of  the  particle  towards 
the  centre  C  of  the  circular  orbit ;  the  vertical  component  balances 
the  weight  of  the  particle.  Thus  if  v  be  the  velocity  of  the  particle, 
and  r  the  radius  of  the  path,  I  the  length  of  the  thread,  and  d  its 
inclination  to  the  vertical,  we  have  TsinQ^vmPjlsind.  But  the 
vertical  component  of  7*  is  TcosO,  and  therefore  TcoaQ  —  mg,  Hence 
we  obtain,  substituting  in  the  former  relation  mg/cosO  for  T, 

v^co8d  =  glsin^0. 

Now  if  T  be  the  period  of  revolution  of  the  particle  in  the  circle, 
r  =  2nl8inOlv,  and  v^  =  4ir^P8in^0/7^.  Substituting  this  value  of  ir^  in 
the  equation  last  obtained  we  find  gi^  =  4^1  cos  By  or 

/cose  ^22) 


=v 


that  is,  the  period  is  that  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  equal  to 
the  vertical  distance  of  A  above  the  plane  of  the  circle. 

306.  Compound  Oonical  Pendnlum. — Now  let  the  pendulum  be 
a  rigid  body  free  to  move  in  a  vertical  plane  about  a  point  u4  in  a 
vertical  spindle  round  which  it  turns  in  azimuth,  like  one  of  the 
arms  with  attached  weight  of  the  centrifugal  governor  of  a  steam- 
engine.  Let  it  be  symmetrical  about  a  line  through  A  and  the 
centroid  G  of  the  pendulum,  and  let  it  revolve  with  constant  angular 
velocity  w  at  a  constant  inclination  6  to  the  vertical  (Fig.  143). 
It  is  required  to  find  the  period  of  revolution  r  in  terms  of  w 
and  0. 

This  problem  may  be  solved  at  once  by  observing  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  problem  of  a  top,  the  motion  of  which  is  limited  to  steady 
precession  about  the  vertical  (§  264),  or  its  solution  may  be  deduced 
at  once  from  Euler's  equations  of  motion,  §  282  above.  It  is  instruc- 
tive, however,  to  solve  it  from  first  principles. 

We  observe  first  that  the  sum  of  the  moments,  about  an  axis 
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through  A  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  of  the  mass-accelerations  of 
the  particles  towards  the  vertical,  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
moments  about  the  same  axis  of  the  forces  applied  by  gravity,  t^at 
is  to  J/yZsind,  if  M  be  the  total  mass  of  the  pendulum,  and  I  be  the 
distance  of  G  from  A. 

Let  P  (Fig.  143)  be  a  particle  of  mass  m,  and  let  it  lie  in  a  plane 
PQR  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AG.  Let  fall  a  perpendicular  PR 
from  P  on  the  plane  containing  the  axis  of  symmetry  and  the  vertical. 

Fig.  143. 


•>N 


^y 


\ 


\. 


and  let  x  be  the  distance  QR  from  the  foot  R  of  this  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  symmetry,  V  be  the  distance  AQ  and  y  the  distance 
PR,  The  distance  PU  of  the  particle  from  the  vertical  is  then 
J{{l!ii\nd-x  cos0)'4-y'}.  Hence  the  force  necessary  to  give  the 
acceleration  along  PU  required  for  the  rotation  is 

mw^{(/'sin0  -  a:cos0)'  +  i/y. 

The  moment  of  this  force  about  the  line  through  A  perpendicular 
to  the  paper  is  the  component  along  the  line  RU  multiplied  by  the 
distance  AU.  The  component  is  wiai-(Z'sin6-a;cos0)  and  ^^  is 
/'cos0  4-  a;sin0.     Hence  the  moment  required  is 

mw-{(r  -  x')^mecose  -  Vx{co^^Q  -  sin»0)}. 

If  now  we  find  the  sum  of  moments  for  all  particles  in  the  plane, 
we  see  that,  since  Z'and  0  are  the  same  for  all  such  points,  the 
terms  7nu}H'x{cos^d  -  sin-0)  contribute  nothing  to  the  result.  Hence 
summing  for  the  whole  pendulum  we  have  w-sin0cos0(S7w^'  -  ]Sma^), 
for  the  total  moment.  If  A  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  pen- 
dulum about  the  axis  through  A  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  and  O 
that  about  the  axis  of  symmetry,  the  foregoing  sum  is 
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w*(S-(7)sin0cos0. 
since  Smf-  -  ^mx^  =  ^mP  +  Sm^*  -  Smar  -j:,mf  =  B-C. 

Equating  this  to  the   moment  applied  by   gravity,  we  obtain 
01 '  =  Mgl(B  -  (7)cos0,  or  since  oi  =  2ir jr. 


=2.y 


(^-(7)cosd  ,c)Q\ 


The  same  result  may  be  deduced  from  Euler's  equations  thus. 
We  have,  putting  w,,  ui,  for  the  angular  velocities  respectively 
about  the  axis  of  symmetry,  and  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  latter  through  A  in  the  plane  GAU,  A^^- (C - B)(jj^u)^=  L, 
where  L  =  Mglsind,  w ^  =^  0,  «,  =  0,  Wj  =  wcos  0,  w,  =  a>sin0.  Thus 
we  obtain  at  once  w^  =  {B- C)cosd/Mgly  the  same  result  as  before. 
When  the  pendulum  is  a  particle  of  mass  7n  suspended  by  a  mass- 
less  thread -fi  =  m^C  =  0,  and  M=m,  Hence  we  fall  back  on  the 
case  discussed  in  §  302. 

807.  Eqailibriiiiii  of  a  Particle  on  a  Surface  and  on  a  Curve. — If 
the  surface  is  smooth  it  is  only  necessary  for  equilibrium  that  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  applied  to  the  particle  should  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface.  The  resultant  wiU  then  be  balanced  by  the 
reaction  of  the  surface.  Let  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the 
surface  be  I,  m,  n,  and  JT,  F,  ^3'  be  total  components  along  the  axis  of 
the  applied  forces.     For  equilibrium  we  must  have 

£=I  =  -.  (24) 

I      VI      n  ' 

The  co-ordinates  «,  y,  z  of  any  point  on  a  surface  are  connected 
by  a  relation  which  is  expressed  by  0(ic,  y,  z  )  =  0,  where  ^  denotes  a 
function  of  x,  y,  z.  If  dx,  dy,  dz  be  increments  of  .c,  y,  z  giving 
new  values  x  +  c^,  y  -r  dy,  z  -f-  dz,  then 

<p{x-\-dx,  y  +  dyy  z-{-dz)-(fi{x.,  y,^)  =  0. 
In  the  limit  when  dx,  dy,  dz  are  taken  very  small  this  gives 

^dx  +  ^dy  +  pdz^O, 

cx       oy        d« 

Hence  dtpjdx,  dtp/dy,  dtp/dz  must  be  proportional  to  the  direction- 
cosines  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  short  line  FQ  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  projections  on  the  axes  are  dx,  dy,  dz.  Since  this  holds 
for  every  direction  in  which  FQ  is  taken  the  direction  of  this  line  is 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  /*,  that  is,  d(l>ldx,  d(p/dy,  d(ftjdz  are 
proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  surface,  we 
have  therefore 

1  di^  __  1  dff>  _  1  d<^  /9^\ 

'Xd^~Ydij"Z'dz'  ^  ^ 
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These  give  two  equations,  which  with  0(aj,  y,  «)  =  0  determine  the 
co-ordinates  of  P,  the  position  of  equilibrium. 

A  curve  is  given  by  two  independent  equations  connecting  the 
co-ordinates  x,  y,  z  of  points  on  the  curve,  that  is  the  curve  is 
regarded  as  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces.  Let  I,  m,  n  be  the 
direction -cosines  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  any  point  P,  then  if 
a  particle  be  in  equilibrium  on  the  curve  at  P  the  component  of  the 
applied  forces  taken  along  the  curve  must  be  zero,  that  is,  we  must 
have 

lX-^mY+nZ  =  0.  (26) 

This  with  the  two  equations  of  the  curve  determines  the  position  of 
equilibrium. 

Now  let  the  surface  be  rough.  Resolve  the  resultant  of  the  applied 
forces  into  two  components,  one  along  the  normal  and  the  other  in  the 
tangent  plane.  The  former  is  X  X + /x  y  +  i;Z,  if  we  put  X ,  ft,  v  fur  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  normal.  We  shall  denote  this  by  N.  The  cosine 
of  the  angle  0  say  between  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  applied 

forces  and  the  normal  is  this  quantity  divided  by  JX^  +  T*  4-  Z^, 

The  cosine  of  the  complementary  angle  is  ^1  -cos*0,  and  therefore 

the  component  in  the  tangent  plane  is  JX'^  +  Y^  +  Z^  Jl  -  cos*0,  and 
has  the  value 

[{vY-fjiZy+(\z-pxy+{fjiX-\Yfy 

We  shall  denote  this  by  T.     Hence  for  equilibrium 

fiN^T^O.  (27) 

No  force,  however  great,  which  makes  an  angle  0  with  the  normal 
to  the  surface  less  than  t^n'^ixN/N,  that  is  than  tan~*/i>  will  produce 
motion  of  the  particle.  For  any  such  force  will  have  a  normal  com- 
ponent N'  and  a  tangential  component  7^'  such  that  iV"  tan  0  =  T',  and 
since  tan0  '<ix,T'<>ixN\  But  in  consequence  of  N'  friction  of  amount 
fiX'  can  be  called  into  play  to  prevent  motion,  and  this  is  greater 
than  the  tangential  force  T\ 

Now  imagine  a  curve  drawn  on  the  surface  to  mark  out  a  region 
on  the  surface  near  P  so  that  at  every  point  Q  on  the  curve  the  angle 
which  the  direction  of  the  normal  at  P  makes  with  that  at  Q  is  just 
equal  to  tan"  V-  That  curve  will  enclose  a  space  round  P  within 
which  the  angle  0  is  less  than  tan"*/*,  and  at  every  point  of  which 
therefore  the  particle  is  in  equilibrium. 

In  the  same  way  for  equilibrium  of  a  particle  on  a  rough  curve,  if 
as  before  I,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  tangent  we  have  the 
tangential  component  lX  +  mY-\-  nZ.  The  component  at  right  angles 
to  the  tangent  and  in  the  plane  of  the  resulant  force  and  the  tangent 
is  {{mZ  -nYY  +  (nX  -  IZf  +  {lY -  mXfy,     Hence  for  equilibrium 

Lr-hmF-hnZ±/x{(mZ-n7)  +  (wX-ZZ)-H(Z7-mX)}*  =  0,   (28) 
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which  with  the  two  equations  of  the  curve  determine  the  position  of 
equilibrium. 

Clearly  equilibrium  will  exist  for  any  point  for  which  the  angle 
6  between  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force  and  the  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tangent  in  the  plane  of  the  latter  and  the  resultant 
force  is  less  than  tan~^/i.  The  angle  tan~V  is  called  the  angle  of 
repose. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
ORAPHIGAL  STATICS. 

S(>8.  Foniciilar  Polygoii  and  Polygoii  of  ForceB. — In  engineeriDg 
the  foroes  acting  on  the  different  parts  of  a  strocture  or  machine 
are  for  the  most  part  determined  bj  graphical  prooesBes.  Of  these 
we  give  a  short  account  here,  with  a  few  examples ;  but  many  oth^ 
applications  will  be  found  in  what  follows. 

As  an  example  to  introduce  the  subject  we  take  the  problem  of 
the  funicular  polygon,  of  which  we  have  considered  (§  301)  the 
analytical  solution  in  a  obtain  case.  At  each  point  1,  2«  3>  ••• 
of  the  polygon  {Fig.  I4:i)  three  forces  may  be  regarded  as  acting, 

Fig.  144. 


namely,  two  along  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  chain,  and  the  third 
the  applied  force  U',  12\  ...  as  the  case  may  be.  In  each  part 
12,  23*  ..-of  the  chain  the  stress  along  the  part  pulls  on  the 
terminals  with  equal  and  opposite  forces. 

Since  the  three  forces  at  each  point  1, 2i  •  •  •  must  be  in  equilibrium 
they  must  be  capable  of  being  represented  by  the  three  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle taken  in  order  (§  142).  Thus  they  can  be  represented  by  any 
triangle  to  the  sides  of  which  their  directions  are  parallel.  Taking, 
thcD,  11'  we  draw  a  triangle  the  sides  of  which  are  parallel  to  the 
forces  at  1,  we  denote  by  0  the  point  in  which  the  two  lines 
representing  the  forces  in  the  two  parts  of  the  chain  meet,  and 
indicate  by  arrows  drawn  within  the  triangle  the  directions  in  which 
these  forces  act  on  the  point  1.  By  an  arrow  on  the  third  side  and 
the  number  1  placed  opposite  the  middle  of  that  side  the  applied 
force  which  acts  at  1  in  the  funicular  polygon  is  indicated. 

8 
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Now  the  side  of  this  tnangle  which  represents  the  force  from 
1  to  2  in  the  funicular  polygon  will  with  a  reversed  arrow  represent 
the  opposite  force  which  acts  at  2  from  2  to  1.  Then  drawing  a  line 
from  the  extremity  of  I  (Fig.  145)  parallel  to  the  applied  force  at  2 
(Fig.  144),  to  meet  a  line  from  0  drawn  parallel  to  the  force  in  the  part 
of  the  chain  from  2  to  3)  we  add  in  Fig.  145  the  triangle  the  sides  of 
which  and  the  arrows  within  it  represent  the  magnitudes  and  direc- 
tions of  the  forces  acting  at  2  in  the  funicular  polygon.  The  line 
representing  the  applied  force  is  marked  2.  So  the  force-diagram 
(Fig.  145)  is  constructed  by  adding  a  triangle  for  successive  points 
at  which  forces  are  applied  to  the  chain ;  and  may  be  either  confined 
to  any  partial  sequence  of  the  points  1,  %  in  Fig.  144,  or  made 
complete  by  the  inclusion  of  all  such  points  together  with  the 
terminal  points  at  which  the  chain  is  supported.  [In  the  figures 
only  three  forces  are  shown,  but  there  may  of  course  be  any 
niunber.] 

For  distinction  the  numbers  which  designate  points  in  the 
funicular  polygon  and  corresponding  sides  of  the  polygon  of  forces 
are  printed  in  clarendon  type  in  the  former  case  and  in  ordinary  type 
in  the  latter. 

809.  Forces  eauivalent  to  Given  System  obtained  f^om  Force- 
polygon. — The  lines  1,  2,  ...  Fig.  145,  form  the  sides  of  a  polygon 
which  represents  the  applied  forces  and  which  we  shall  call  the /orce- 
duigram  or force-poli/gon  ;  and  we  shall  prove  that  the  two  forces  which 
join  the  extremities  of  this  polygon  to  0,  if  taken  as  shown  by  the 
arrows  in  Fig.  145,  represent  two  forces  which  properly  applied  to  a 
rigid  body  would  just  equilibrate  the  forces  1,  2,  ...  if  these  were 
applied  without  change  of  magnitude  or  line  of  action  as  given  in 
F^.  144  to  the  same  body. 

For  these  two  forces  have,  when  the  forces  are  all  transferred  to 
one  point  of  the  body  (as  specified  in  §  177)  a  resultant  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  of  1,  2,  ....  Further  the  lines  60,  Qa  represent  the 
stretching  forces  in  the  terminal  parts  of  the  chain  (Fig.  144),  and 
when  the  chain  is  in  equilibrium  the  siun  of  the  moments  of  these 
forces  round  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  forces  must  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  applied  forces  about  the  same  point, 
since  those  in  the  parts  12,  23«  ...  of  the  chain  being  pairs  of  equal 
and  opposite  forces  have  no  moments  round  any  point.  Thus  the 
•equality  of  moments  must  still  exist  when  the  forces  H',  22^)  .  • .  are 
applied  as  above  to  a  rigid  body.     Thus  the  proposition  is  proved. 

From  the  proposition  just  established  we  deduce  at  once  the 
conclusion  that  if  any  forces  U',  22',  •  • .  act  in  any  directions  in  one 
plane  on  a  rigid  body  they  are  equivalent  to  two  forces  represented 
by  Oa,  hO  of  Fig.  145,  acting  in  these  directions  in  the  terminal  parts 
of  the  funicular  polygon  of  Fig.  144 ;  that  is  the  graphical  construc- 
tion reduces  the  system  to  two  forces. 

But,  moreover  it  is  obvious  that  for  the  given  system  of  coplanar 
forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body  we  can  construct  any  number  of 
funicular  polygons  each  of  which  will  give  a  system  of  two  forces 
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equivalent  to  the  given  system.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the 
construction  that  the  origin  0  of  the  force-diagram  shoidd  not  lie 
in  the  direction  produced  of  any  of  the  sides  1,  2,  ...  of  this  diagram, 
or  that  if  it  is  so  situated  a  terminal  point  of  the  funicular  polygon 
should  be  taken  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  applied  force  represented 
by  the  side  of  the  force-diagram  on  which  0  lies. 

310.  Case  of  Vertical  Forces. — When  the  applied  forces  are 
vertical  the  sides  1,  2,  3,  ...  of  the  force-polygon  become  a  vertical 
straight  line,  and  the  lines  drawn  from  the  origin  0  in  Fig.  147  give 

Fig.  146. 


the  directions  and  magnitudes  of  the  f oi'ces  in  the  sides  of  a  funicular 
polygon  (Fig.  146)  which  correspond  to  these  lines.  We  may  apply 
this  to  find  the  funicular  polygon  in  which  would  hang  a  weightless 
chain  loaded  with  equal  weights  at  successive  equal  distances  apart, 


Fig.  147. 


Fig.  148. 


(1)  when  these  distances  are  measured  along  the  polygon,  (2)  alonp 
the  horizontal  line  drawn  across  the  applied  forces.  We  shall 
suppose  first  the  terminal  points  ^,  ^  of  the  funicular  polygon 
given  and  to  be  on  the  same  level. 

Draw  the  force- polygon,  that  is,  draw  a  vertical  straight  line 
at  (Fig.  147)  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  applied 
forces,  llirough  the  middle  point  m  of  this  line  draw  a  perpen- 
dicular to  it,  and  take  any  point  on  this  perpendicular  as  origin  0. 
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From  0  draw  lines  to  a  6  and  each  of  the  points  of  division  of  the 
line  a  b.  These  are  the  directions  of  the  sides  of  a  funicular  polygon 
in  which  the  chain  will  hang.  For  case  (1)  take  any  distance  r 
and  lay  it  off  from  0  along  Oa,  and  take  its  projection  p,  on 
Om.  Lay  the  same  distance  along  012,  and  find  the  projection^  on 
Omy  and  so  on  for  each  of  the  lines  Oa,  012,  023,  ...  06.  Take 
the  sum  u  of  the  projections,  and  if  it  is  greater  or  less  than  AB, 
diminish  or  increase  r  in  the  proper  proportion  to  give  the  proper 
sum  of  projections.  Having  obtained  the  projections  draw  vertical 
lines  at  successive  distances  apart  equal  to  the  successive  projections. 

Fig.  149 


Then  from  a  point  A  (Fig.  148)  representing  the  first  terminal  point, 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  line  Oa,  meeting  the  first  vertical  in  1, 
from  1  draw  a  line  parallel  to  0 12,  meeting  the  second  vertical  in  2, 
and  so  on  until  at  the  point  Bythe  polygon,  is  completed. 

For  case  (2),  draw  the  verticals  at  the  proper  equal  distances 
apart.  From  A  draw  a  line  parallel  to  Oa,  meeting  the  first  vertical 
in  1,  from  1  a  line  parallel  to  012,  meeting  the  second  vertical  in  2, 
and  80  on  until  B  is  reached. 

311.  Given  System  of  Forces  Reduced  to  Two  Forces  through 
Two  Given  Fixed  Points  and  Internal  Forces. — In  the  applications 
generally  made  of  the  methods  of  graphical  statics  the  applied  forces 
are  given  in  magnitude  and  line  of  action.  We  have  seen  that  given 
coplanar  forces,  if  acting  on  a  rigid  body,  are  equivalent  to  two  forces 
represented  by  Od,  hO  of  the  force-polygon,  which  act  along  lines 
parallel  to  these  directions  from  the  extreme  points  of  a  funicular 
polygon.  When  the  forces  act  on  any  connected  system  of  particles, 
each  force  may  be  regarded  as  applied  to  some  particle  of  the  system. 
They  may  be  replaced  by  two  forces  applied  at  two  arbitrary  points 
(r,  H  of  the  system  together  with  pairs  of  equal  and  opposite  forces 
acting  between  G  and  E^  and  the  points  of  application  of  the  forces 
(Fig.  150).  For  take  any  force  applied  at  a  point  A  to  the  system. 
It  can  be  resolved  into  two  components  P,  Q  acting  at  A,  acting 
along  AGy  AH  respectively.  Introduce  at  G  two  opposite  forces 
each  equal  to  P  in  the  line  AG^  and  at  iJ  two  opposite  forces  each 
equal  to  Q  and  acting  in  the  line  AH.  Thus  we  represent  the  force 
at  -4  by  a  force  P  at  G^  and  a  force  Q  at  ZT,  together  with  the  pair 
consisting  of  P  in  the  direction  AG  2i.t  A  and  P  in  the  direction  GA 
at  G,  and  the  pair  consisting  ol  Q  oX,  A  acting  from  A  to  U  and  Q 
at  H  acting  from  Hto  A, 
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The  same  process  can  be  followed  for  all  tVie  applied  forces,  and 
we  obtain,  therefore,  a  resultant  force  at  Gy  and  a  resultant  at  H^ 
which,  with  the  pairs  of  internal  forces  between  G  and  H  and  the 


points  of  application  of  forces  of  the  STStem,  are  equivalent  to  the 
given  forces. 

312.  System  of  Forces  on  Bigid  Body  Reduced  to  Two  Forces 
through  Two  Given  Points. — If  now  the  points  of  the  system  in- 
cluding G,  U  (Fig.  150)  are  rigidly  connected  the  introduction  of  the 
pairs  of  equal  and  opposite  forces  is  by  the  connections  rendered 
unnecessary,  as  the  two  forces  acting  through  G  and  H  are  in  their 
action  on  the  body  equivalent  to  the  given  applied  forces.  These 
two  forces  must  therefore  with  the  given  applied  forces  form  a  force- 
polygon,  that  is,  if  the  applied  forces  be  laid  down  in  order  as  the 
sides  of  a  polygon  beginning  with  a  and  ending  with  5,  it  must  be 
possible  to  find  an  origin  0  such  that  the  lines  Oa,  hO  represent  the 
forces  at  G  and  H,  The  lines  aO,  Ob  represent  the  equilibrant  of  the 
system. 

The  forces  at  G  and  H^  which,  with  the  pairs  of  internal  forces 
specified,  are  equivalent  to  the  given  forces  on  the  rigid  system,  are 
therefore  the  forces  in  the  terminal  sides  of  a  funicular  polygon  of 
the  given  applied  forces. 

It  is  clear  also  that  in  the  case  of  a  rigid  system,  it  is  possible  to 
draw  a  funicular  polygon  so  that  the  terminal  sides  in  which  the 
pair  of  equivalent  forces  act  may  pass  through  two  points  G,  H  chosen 
arbitrarily  in  the  body.  Though  only  one  pair  of  forces  through  G,  H 
is  obtainable  by  the  process  described  above,  it  is  clear  that  more  than 
one  funicular  polygon  can  be  drawn  by  which  the  system  of  forces  is 
reduced  to  a  pair  of  forces  through  G,  H.  For  let  the  single  result- 
ant force  (if  one  exist)  of  the  system  of  forces  be  found  from  the 
pair  of  forces  equivalent  to  the  given  system,  and  its  direction  be 
laid  down  in  the  funicular  diagram.  Two  forces  in  lines  drawn 
from  any  point  in  the  resultant  to  G^  H  respectively  can  be  made  to 
give  that  resultant. 

313.  Conditions  of  Equilibrium  of  Coplanar  Forces. — ^We  may 
now  consider  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  coplanar 
applied  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body. 

The  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  of  equilibrium  are:  (1) 
that  the  forces  should  have  a  zero  resultant ;  (2)  that  the  sum  of 
their  moments  about  any  point  in  their  plane  should  vanish. 

The  first  condition  is  evidently  fulfilled  only  when  the  force- 
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polygon  of  the  applied  forces  is  closed,  that  is  when  the  points  a,  b 
coincide :  the  second  is  fulfilled  only  when  the  funicular  polygons  are 
closed.  [The  first  condition  is  sufficient  by  itself  when  the  forces  are 
all  applied  at  one  point.] 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  one  funicular  polygon  is  closed, 
for  then  it  will  follow  that  all  are  closed.  Since  a,  b  coincide  in  the 
force-polygon  the  two  forces  Oa,  bO  to  which  the  given  forces  are 
equivalent  are  equal  and  opposite.  They  must  also  be  in  the  same 
line,  otherwise  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  system  round  every 

Fig.  152. 


Fig.  151. 


point  in  the  plane  would  not  be  zero.  But  different  pairs  of  these 
equivalent  forces  are  given  by  the  different  positions  of  0,  and  each 
force  of  every  pair  must  pass  through  both  the  terminal  points  A,  B 
of  the  funicular  polygon.     Hence  A,  B  coincide. 

This  is  obviously  true  for  every  funicular  polygon  that  can  be 
drawn. 

If  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  all  pass  through  one  point  the 
polygon  of  applied  forces  is  closed,  and,  as  remarked  above,  that  is  the 
single  condition  necessary  and  sufficient  for  equilibrium.  From  this 
we  obtain  the  following  geometrical  theorem.  If  the  polygon  of  forces 
be  drawn,  and  from  any  point  0  lines  be  drawn  to  the  points  of  meeting 
12,  23, 34, ....  of  the  sides,  and  if  then  from  a  point  chosen  arbitrarily, 
in  the  line  of  action  of,  say,  the  force  1,  a  line  be  drawn  parallel  to 

012  to  meet  the  line  of  action  of  2i  then  from  the  latter  point  of 

meeting  a  line  be  drawn  paraUel  to  0  23  to  meet  the  line  of  action  of 
3)  and  so  on,  these  lines  form  a  closed  polygon. 

314.  Reciprocal  Figures. — In  fact  the  following  geometrical 
theorem  holds  for  the  two  polygons.  The  force-polygon  (Fig. 
151)  drawn  in  a  plane  has  its  angular  points  joined  with  any 
point  0  in  the  plane.  Then  a  second  closed  polygon  (Fig.  152)  is 
drawn  with  its  sides  parallel  to  the  lines  drawn  from  the  point  0  in 
the  first,  and  lines  are  drawn  through  the  angular  points  of  the 
second  polygon  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  first,  and  these  lines  meet 
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in  a  point  O  (Fig.  158).  The  polygons  are  said  to  be  reciprocal 
figures  and  the  points  0,  O  are  called  their  poles. 

Each  polygon  is  a  force-polygon  for  a  system  of  equilibrating 
forces  acting  along  the  lines  drawn  from  the  pole  of  the  other,  and  a 
funicular  polygon  for  a  system  of  forces  acting  along  the  lines  through 
its  own  pole,  and  represented  by  the  sides  of  the  other  polygon. 
Hence  the  names  reciprocal  figures.  The  discussion  of  systems  of 
forces  by  means  of  reciprocal  diagrams  is  due  to  Clerk  Maxwell,  in 
his  Memoir  on  Reciprocal  Figuree,  Frames^  and  Diagrams  of  Forces. 
(Trans.  R.S.E.,  vol.  xxvi.,  or  Rep.  of  Papers,  vol.  ii.  161.) 

315.  Given  System  of  Ooplaiiar  Forces  represented  hy  Single 
Force. — In  order  that  the  forces  in  their  action  on  a  rigid  body  may 
be  equivalent  to  a  single  force  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  force- 
polygon  should  not  be  closed.  Then  the  system  of  forces  is  equiva- 
lent, as  we  have  seen,  to  the  two  forces  represented  by  Oa,  bO  of  the 
force-polygon,  and  acting  as  shown  in  Fig.  145.  Let  1,  m,  be  the 
points  of  application  of  the  terminal  forces  of  the  fimicular  polygon, 
and  the  two  lines  of  action  Al,  Bm  be  produced  to  meet  in  (7,  then  the 
two  forces  in  these  lines  may  be  replaced  by  their  resultant,  a  single 
force  through  C.  The  same  reduction  to  a  single  force  may  be 
obtained  by  any  funicular  polygon. 

If  the  two  forces  uil,  Bm  (Fig.  153),  to  which  the  S3rstem  reduces 
in  the  first  instance,  are  parallel  the  construction  fails.    This  will  be 
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the  case  when  the  pole  0  of  the  force-polygon  is  in  line  with  the 
terminal  points  a,  h  of  that  polygon.  It  is  only  necessary  then  to 
take  another  pole  not  so  situated,  and  the  reduction  is  given  at  once 
by  the  corresponding  funicular  polygon. 

When  the  force-polygon  is  closed  the  single  resultant  is  zero.  If 
one  of  the  funicular  polygons  is  not  closed,  no  funicular  polygon  is 
closed,  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  round  any  point  in 
the  plane  is  not  zero.  The  forces  reduce  to  two  equal  and  opposite 
forces  represented  by  Oa,  hO  in  the  force-polygon  (as  shown  in 
Fig.  154  by  the  two  close  parallel  lines)  or  the  parallel  forces  -41,  Bm 


\ 

\ 
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of  the  fuDictilar  polygon.  Henoe  these  forces  form  a  couple,  the 
sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  of  which  round  any  point  in 
their  plane — that  is,  the  moment  of  the  couple — is  equal  to  the 
product  of  either  force  by  the  distance  between  them.  Since  the 
force-polygon  is  closed  this  result  is  obtained  for  every  position  of 
0,  and  every  corresponding  funicular  polygon.  Different  pairs  of 
forces  are  obtained  for  the  couple  for  the  different  positions  0,  but 
all  have  the  same  magnitude  and  direction  of  moment. 

Any  group  of  forces  of  the  applied  system  may.  obviously  have  its 
resultant  determined  by  treating  it  as  a  separate  system  by  the 
methods  above  described. 

316.  Case  of  Parallel  Applied  Forces. — When  the  applied  forces 
are  parallel  the  force-polygon  obviously  reduces  to  a  straight  line, 

and  the  lines  of  different  forces  may 
Fig.  155.  iJ^  whole  or  in  part  coincide,  though 

their  directions   may    be   opposed. 
For  example,  when  the  system  has 
a  zero  resultant  the  polygon  is  still 
P       n    c      /  to  be  regarded  as  closed — that  is, 

-        ■     < — /i  the  terminal  points  a,  b  still  coin- 

cide; the  straight  line  represents 
the  different  parts  of  the  polygon 
brought  together  in  line. 

If  the  funicular  polygons  are  not 
closed  the  forces  are  reducible  to 
a  single  force  parallel  to  the  given 
forces.  For  example,  in  the  system 
of  forces  shown  in  Fig.  146  the  force-polygon  is  represented  by 
the  line  a,  1,2,  3,  4j  ^»  ^  '^^  Fig.  147,  and  the  resultant  is  repre- 
sented by  the  line  ha.  To  find  its  hno  of  action  it  is  only  necessary 
to  draw  a  single  funicular  polygon  corresponding  to  any  pole  0  of 
the  force-polygon.  Two  forces  in  the  directions  A\,  B5  (Fig.  146) 
meeting  in  C  will  be  thus  obtained  which  are  equivalent  to  the  given 
forces,  and  the  line  through  C  is  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant. 

317.  Graphical  Process  for  Resultant  of  Parallel  Forces. — From 
this  we  can  prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  resultant  of  two  parallel 
forces.  For  let  H',  22'  (Fig.  155)  be  the  two  given  forces,  and  draw 
the  force-polygon.  Then,  choosing  a  pole,  dr&w  a  funicular  polygon 
as  shown.  Two  forces  in  the  directions  ^1,  B2  are  equivalent  to  the 
two  given  forces.  These  are  respectively  the  i-esultants  of  H'  and 
F  and  22'  and  F  acting  at  1  and  2,  as  shown  in  the  diagi-am.  Pro- 
duce Al  and  B2  to  meet  in  C,  and  draw  lines  through  C  parallel  to 
12,  and  to  the  given  forces  respectively.  Let  the  latter  line  meet 
12  in  D.  Then  in  the  triangle  IDC,  \D  represents  F  and  JJC 
represents  the  force  H',  and  in  the  triangle  2J)C,  D2  and  DC 
represent  respectively  F  and  22'.  Thus  \DIJ)C=FjYl  and 
D2II)C=^F/2Z.  Hence  lZ)/2>2  =  22/11',  which  is  the  well-known 
result  for  two  parallel  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body.  Plainly  all 
funicular  polygons  lead  to  the  same  result. 


,«.. 
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Clearly  from  this  it  is  possible  to  replace  a  single  force  by  two 
forces  in  given  lines  parallel  to  the  given  force.  For  let  the  given 
force  act  at  Cand  be  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  CE^ 
and  let  Ay  B  be  points  in  the  given  lines.  Through  E  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  AB  meeting  the  given  lines  in  F  and  G.  Join  BFy 
cutting  CE  in  H.     GH  and  HE  represent  the  force  which  must  act 

Fig.  156'. 


along  AF  and  BG  respectively.  This  follows  at  once  from  the 
similarity  of  the  triangles  CHB^  FEE. 

The  diagrams  (Figs.  156,  156')  show  the  passible  cases,  and  the 
description  applies  to  both. 

318.  Locus  of  Pole  of  Funicular  Polygons  when  Tenninal  Forces 
pass  through  Fixed  Points. — ^The  position  of  0  may  be  taken  arbi- 
trarily, and  there  is  a  funicular 
polygon  for  every  chosen  position. 
When,  however,  conditions  ai-e  im- 
posed on  the  terminal  forces  this 
choice  of  0  is  restricted.  Let,  for 
example,  the  terminal  forces  pass 
through  two  fixed  points  G,  H. 

It  is  clear  that  as  the  pole  of  the 
funicular  polygons  is  displaced  the 
point  of  meeting  of  any  two  of  the 
sides  of  the  polygon  moves  along 
a  straight  line.  For  in  Fig.  157 
let  1,  m  be  points  on  two  of  the 
applied  forces  from  which  the  sides 
l^i,  yclB  of  a  funicular  polygon  are 
drawn;  then,  as  we  have  seen, 
foi-ces  in  these  lines  in  the  direc- 
tions A I ,  Bm  and  of  amoimt  given 

by  Oa,  hO  are  equivalent  to  the  applied  forces  included  between  the 
points  1,  m*  Hence  the  resultant  acts  at  (7,  the  point  of  meeting 
of  these  forces,  and  this  point  of  meeting,  as  0  is  varied  in  position, 
must  always  lie  on  the  line  of  the  resultcoit  through  (7. 

We  can  now  prove  that  if  the  terminal  lines  A\^  Bjn.  of  the 
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funicular  polygon  in  which  act  the  forces  represented  by  Oa,  hO  of 
the  force-polygon  pass  through  two  fixed  points  GHj  the  locus  of  the 
pole  0  is  a  straight  line  parallel  to  that  joining  the  fixed  points.  The 
resultant  of  these  forces  is  represented  by  the  line  a6,  and  the  point 
of  meeting  of  the  two  lines  must  lie  on  a  line  parallel  to  ah.  The 
lines  drawn  from  ah  to  the  pole  0  must  therefore  be  parallel  to  lines 
drawn  from  the  fixed  points  to  the  different  points  of  intersection 
C  of  Gly  Hm  on  the  line  of  the  resultant. 

Let  (7p  (7,,  (7,  be  different  points  on  this  line,  and  join  these  with 
G  and  H,  From  G  draw  a  line  parallel  to  C^H  intersecting  C,(7j  in 
Z,  then  GC^j  LG  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  forces  given  by 
Oa,  hO,  and  on  the  same  scale  LC^^  will  represent  ab  the  resultant. 
Now  through  (7,,  L  draw  lines  respectively  parallel  to  Cfi,  C^H. 
These  will  meet  in  a  point  G^  on  GH,  Similarly  lines  drawn  through 
Cj,  L  parallel  to  Cfi,  C^H  will  meet  on  GU,  The  points  G,  G^,  ... 
represent  the  poles  0  of  the  force-polygon.  The  locus  of  0  is  a 
straight  line  parallel  to  GH, 

Or  suppose  the  terminal  force  G\  resolved  into  two  components 
at  G,  one  along  GH,  the  other  parallel  to  the  single  resultant, 
and  resolve  the  other  terminal  force  in  the  same  manner.  The  two 
forces  parallel  to  the  resultant  must  together  be  precisely  equal  to 
the  resultant,  and  the  forces  along  GH  must  be  equal  and  opposite, 
otherwise  the  resultant  could  not  have  the  direction  it  has.  There- 
fore, the  former  pair  of  components  is  always  the  same.  Let  ah  be 
divided  in  C  into  two  parts  representing  these  components,  then  0 
must  be  so  situated  that  the  components  of  aO,  Ob  parallel  to  GH 
may  be  equal  and  opposite.     Hence  CO  is  parallel  to  GH, 

Lines  drawn  through  GH  parallel  to  aO,  Oh  respectively  are 
terminal  sides  of  the  funicular  polygon,  and  the  remaining  sides  are 
given  by  the  other  lines  drawn  from  the  pole  0. 

819.  Frames.  Stiffiiess  of  Frames. — The  reader  will  now  easily 
see  how  to  apply  the  principles  which  have  been  explained  to  the 
solution  of  various  problems  regarding  funicular  polygons.  For 
example,  to  draw  a  funicular  polygon  the  terminal  sides  AA\  BB'  of 
which  shall  pass  through  two  fixed  points  6r,  J7,  while  any  other  side 
shall  pass  through  a  fixed  point  /,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  in  the 
diagram  of  the  force-polygon  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  funicular 
polygons  which  pass  through  G,  I  and  /,  H,  The  point  of  intersection 
of  these  two  loci  is  the  pole  of  the  funicular  polygon  required,  which 
can  then  be  constructed. 

We  have  not  space  to  deal  with  such  problems  in  detail ;  we  pass 
on  to  give  one  or  two  applications  to  structures  of  connected  bars 
After  these  we  can  only  take  examples  as  they  arise  in  the  discussion 
of  physical  results;  but  many  most  interesting  applications  of 
graphical  statics  to  continuous  bodies  will  be  afforded  by  the  study 
of  the  elastic  properties  of  bodies. 

A  Framne  is  an  arrangement  of  bars  connected  where  they  meet  by 
joints,  round  which  each  bar  connected  is  otherwise  free  to  turn. 
Since  here  we  consider  only  plane  structures,  the  axes  round  which 
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the  bars  tarn  at  the  joints  are  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
bars.  The  applied  forces  are  to  be  regarded  as  applied  to  pins 
uniting  the  bars  and  forming  the  joints,  and  not  to  the  ends  of  the 
bars.  The  only  forces  in  the  bars  are  then  stresses  along  their 
lengths.  In  structures,  however,  the  bars  are  often  fixed  at  the 
ends,  and  this  has  an  important  effect  on  the  strength  of  those  bars 
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which  act  as  struts,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on 
Elasticity. 

A  frame  is  said  to  be  stiff  when  no  change  of  relative  configuration 
of  the  bars  is  possible  except  that  produced  by  extension  or  shorten- 
ing of  the  bars.  Consider  any  bar  of  such  a  frame.  Forces  are 
applied  to  it  by  the  other  bars  at  its  extremities,  and  forces  from 
without  the  frame  may  also  be  there  applied  to  it  by  the  pins  of  the 
joints.  Thus,  if  the  weight  of  the  bar  be  neglected,  the  applied 
forces  under  which  it  is  in  equilibrium  are  two  resultant  forces 
applied  at  its  ends.  Since  the  forces  internal  to  the  bar  form  by 
themselves  so  far  as  the  bar  is  concerned  an  equilibrating  system^ 
the  forces  applied  to  the  ends  must  be  in  equilibrium.  They  must 
therefore  be  equal  and  opposite  forces,  and  must  act  along  the  bar  if 
it  be  straight. 

If  the  forces  on  the  ends  be  pulling  forces,  the  bar  is  said  to  be 
under  tension,  if  they  are  pushing  forces  the  bar  is  said  to  be  under 
thrust.  In  the  former  case,  as  already  stated,  it  is  called  a  tie,  in 
the  latter  a  strut. 

In  order  that  a  closed  frame  in  which  the  bars  meet  in  n  points 
may  be  stiff,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  there  should  be  2n-S 
connecting  bars. 

:320.  Application  of  Graphical  Methods  to  find  Stresses  in  Bars 
of  Frame. — Fig.  158  shows  a  frame  formed  of  bars  jointed  at  the 
points  1,  2)  3,  ...>  8»  with  external  forces  applied  to  it  at  these 
points  as  shown  by  the  arrows  external  to  the  frame.  The  system  of 
external  forces  is  in  equilibrium  and  the   force-polygon  is  shown 
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below  in  Fig,  159.     0  is  the  pole  of  a  fuDicular  polygon  indicated  by 

the  dotted  lines  in  Fig,  158,     This  polygon  is  of  course  also  closed. 

The  forces  in  the  connecting  bars  are  found  for  each  point,  I,  3,  3, ... 

of  meeting  the  force-polygon. 

We  b^n  at  the   point  8i  where  only  three  forces  act.     The 
polygon  for  these  m  evidently 
Fio.  159.  the  triangle  the  aides  of  which 

are  the  lines  numbered  8,  'i, 
10  in  Fig.  159.  This  order 
gives  also  the  direction  of  the 
forces  at  8. 

Then  we  pass  to  7t  where 
four  forces  act ;  there  the  poly- 
gon of  forces  is  a  quadrilateral 
of  which  the  two  sides  7  and  9 
are  known,  oince  the  force 
applied  by  the  bar  9  is  of  the 
same  amount  but  opposite  itt 
direction  according  as  it  acts 
at  7  or  8- 
The  other  two  sides  are  parallel  to  the  bars  11  and  12-    The  four 

forces  are  thus  in  the  order  indicating  their  direction,  7,  0,  11,  12, 

■4  7. 

Next  we  take  the  forces  at  1.     There  the  polygon  is  a  pentagon  of 
which  three  sides  are  known,  those  given  by  the  applied  force  at  1, 

Fio.  IGl. 


and  the  forces  applied  at  that  point  by  the  bars  10  and  11.  These 
latter  forces  have  at  1  the  opposite  dii-ections  to  those  applied  by  the 
same  bars  at  the  points  8  and  7  respectively.  Thus  the  polygon  is  to 
be  completed  by  sides  parallel  to  13  and  14,  and  taken  so  that  the 
pentagon  is  closed  by  the  sides  in  the  order  1,  14,  13,  11,  10,  which 
gives  the  direction  of  the  forces  at  1.     The  sides  10  and  VA  cross. 

Similarly,  the  forces  applied  by  the  other  bars  are  obtained.  The 
nature  of  the  stress  in  each  bar  is  shown  in  Fig.  158,  by  the  letters 
S,  T.     Thus  10,  14,  18,  21,  with  the  cross-bars  13  and  19,  are  in 
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compression  and  act  as  struts,  the  bars  9,  12,  16,  20,  with  the  cross- 
bars 11,  15,  17  are  in  tension,  that  is  act  as  ties. 

821.  Example.  Boof-Girder. — Another  example,  showing  a  roof- 
girder,  is  given  in  Figs.  160,  161.  The  reader  should  go  through  the 
exercise  of  finding  the  force-polygons  for  the  points  of  meeting. 


Fig.  162. 


1)  2i  3,  4)  5)  6>  7i  observing  that  there  are  no  applied  forces  at  the 
two  latter  points.  It  will  be  verified  that  the  bars  12 »  23y  34» 
45  ai'e  struts,  and  the  remaining  bars,  17>  27>  73*  869  46y  65»  67> 
are  ties.  Each  bar  is  marked  in  the  diagram  with  aS'  or  Ty  according 
as  it  is  a  strut  or  a  tie.    The  force-polygons  are  exhibited  in  Fig.  161. 

.322.  Example.  Bridge-Girder. — Fig.  162  shows  a  bridge  girder 
with  two  sets  of  vertical  applied  forces.  The  polygon  of  forces 
consists  of  two  sets  of  parallel  forces  arranged  as  indicated  by  the 
numbers.  The  bars  in  the  frame  are  marked  T  or  S,  according  as 
they  are  ties  or  struts. 

The  diagrams  show  the  forces  acting  in  bars  which  occiu*  in  any 
section  of  the  girder,  and  of  course  a  girder  may  be  regarded  as  cut 

Fig.  163. 


across^  provided  forces  are  supposed  to  be  applied  to  maintain  equili- 
brium.  These  forces  are  those  applied  to  the  sections  of  the  bars 
cut  across  by  the  parts  removed. 

When  the  frame  contains  bars  in  excess  of  those  required  for 
stiffness,  the  determination  of  stresses  becomes  more  troublesome, 
and  we  do  not  here  enter  into  the  question.  The  student  may  seek 
further  information  in  practical  works  on  Applied  Mechanics  and 
Mechanical  Drawing,  or  in  the  treatises  on  Graphical  Statics  of 
Cremona,  Maurice  L^vy,  and  Culmann. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EQUILIBBinM  AND  MOTION  OF  A  CHAIN  OB  FLEXIBLE 

GOBD. 

823.  Ideal  Flexible  Oliain. — The  lengths  of  flexible  compara- 
tively massless  cord  in  the  funicular  polygon  suggest  an  ideal, 
flexible,  and  massless  connection  between  particles.  We  shall  con- 
sider the  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  small  massive  particles  thus 
connected,  first  when  the  particles  are  under  the  action  of  gravity, 
then  for  any  field  of  force  whatever.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
particles  and  diminishing  the  distance  between  them,  we 
Fio.  164.  can  arrive  at  an  exact  idea  of  the  behaviour  of  a  flexible 
cord  or  chain  of  sensible  mass. 

A  chain  of  great  flexibility  and  considerable  mass  per 
unit  length  is  made  for  certain  purposes  not  requiring 
great  strength  by  connecting  small  hollow  spherical  pellets 
of  metal  by  short  links  of  thin  wire,  as  shown  in  Fig.  164. 
Each  link  is  of  a  kind  of  dumb-bell  shape  formed  by  two 
small  knobs  at  its  ends  and  the  connecting  piece  of  wire. 
The  adjoining  links  of  each  pellet  are  secured  by  these 
knobs,  which  have  been  passed  at  the  ends  of  a  diameter 
of  the  pellet  through  holes  the  edges  of  which  have  then 
been  pressed  down  round  the  wire.  This  is  an  approxi- 
mate realisation  of  the  ideal  chain  referred  to  above. 
The  alternation  of  perfectly  flexible  links  with  loading 
spherules  will  help  to  make  the  dynamics  of  a  chain 
clearer,  while  leaving  the  results  applicable  to  continuous 
strings  and  cords  which  are  capable  of  being  regarded  as 
flexible. 

324.  Chain  under  Gravity.  The  Catenary. — Let  the 
particles  under  the  action  of  gravity  be  n  in  number,  of  equal  gi-avity 
w,  and  separated  by  successive  flexible  links  each  of  length  a.  Then 
instead  of  (17)  of  §  301  we  have 

to  =  T(tan6,  -  tan0j)  =  T(tan6,  -  tan6,)  =  . . .  =  r(tan6„ ^.,  -  tan(^„). 

Now  consider  the  curve  touching  each  link  at  its  middle  point, 
and  let  there  be  a  horizontal  link  to  coincide  with  the  horizontal 
tangent  to  the  curve.     The  equations  just  written  express  that  the 
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tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  curve  to  the  horizontal  varies 
directly  as  the  distance  of  each  point  of  contact  measured  along  the 
polygon  from  any  chosen  point  of  contact  at  which  tan6  =  0.  If 
ar/w  be  denoted  by  c,  and  distance  along  the  polygon  from  the  middle 
of  the  horizontal  link  (evidently  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve)  be 
denoted  by  8^  the  property  just  stated  may  be  expressed  by 

tan0  =  ?  (1) 

c 

Let  there  be  a  very  large  number  of  particles  at  very  small 
distances  apart  loading  the  chain,  then  the  polygon  approximately 
coincides  with  the  curve,  and  can  be  made  to  do  so  without  h'mit  of 
closeness,  by  taking  the  distance  between  each  pair  of  successive 
particles  infinitely  short.  The  distance  8  along  the  polygon  thus 
agrees  in  the  limit  with  the  distance  along  the  curve  between  the 
two  points,  and  (1)  may  be  applied  to  every  point  of  the  curve.  It 
may  now  be  written  in  the  form 

where  dyjdx  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  y  with  increase  of  horizontal 
distance  x  from  the  lowest  point. 

Now  let  da  be  an  element  of  length  of  the  curve  thus  obtained, 
and  let  do;,  d^  be  corresponding  changes  in  x  and  y.     We  have 

^^=bjr  +  dif  or  («y/««y  =  dy'Kbx'  +  df)  =  {by/dxY/ { I  +  {^yl^xf}. 

In  the  limit  when  da;,  by  are  made  infinitely  small  this  becomes 

dy 
dy  _  dx 


ds 


Hence  by  (2) 


n/{'^(I)'} 


(8) 


da     J{^-¥<?)  ^' 


In  the  same  way  we  obtain 

CWJ  C  /r  \ 

d8^j^T^y  ^^^ 

In  these  expressions  we  suppose  the  positive  sign  always  given  to 
the  radical. 

It  may  be  verified  by  the  reader  that  the  last  equation  is  deriv- 
able from  the  integral  relation, 

a;  =  clog{s  +  V(«'  +  c')}  +  C',  (6) 
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where  (7  is  a  constant.  Since  s  is  measured  from  the  lowest  point  of 
the  curve,  and  we  take  x  =  o  when  «  =  o,  we  have  C  —  -  clogc.     Thus 

05  =  C  log V_^ /_  . 

We  may  write  the  last  equation  in  the  form 

i    «  +  ^/(*'-^c2) 

e"  = > 

c 

where  e  is  the  base  of  the  Napierian  system  of  logarithms.  If  we 
multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  quantity  on  the 
right  by  -  *  +  J{tF  +  (?)  and  take  the  reciprocals  of  both  sides  we 
obtain 


60  that 


CI   i 


s  =  7j,W-e-'].  (7) 


This  is  the  equation  in  terms  of  s  and  x  of  the  curve  in  which 
the  particles  hang.  It  is  known  as  the  catenary  since  it  is  the  curve 
in  which  a  uniform  flexible  chain  fixed  at  its  two  ends  always  hangs 
under  gravity.  To  find  the  equation  in  terms  of  x  and  y  we  have, 
since  dyjdx  =  «/c, 


X  x^ 


|4(«3-.--),  (8) 


and  therefore 

y  =  lU+e"^)-^C\  (9) 


C    '  :r> 


where  (7'  is  a  constant.     If  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  lowest  point 
of  the  curve  C  =  -  c,  and  the  equation  is 


ci  ^ 


y-¥c  =  -Ae''¥e  M.  (10) 

This  is  slightly  simplified  if  the  origin  be  taken  at  a  point  distant  c 
vertically  below  the  lowest  point  of  the  cuitc.     Then 


}  (11) 


A  line  through  this  origin  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the  lowest 
point  will  in  what  follows  be  taken  as  the  axis  of  abscissce,  and  the 
equation  of  the  curve  will  be  (11). 

Since  (7)  gives  y*  =«  «*  +  c^,  equations  (4)  and  (5)  can  be  written 

ds     y^    ds     y 
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These  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  1G5.  A  tangent  is  drawn  to  the 
catenary  at  any  point  /*,  and  a  length  FT =8  is  taken  from  F  along 
the  tangent.  The  point  7^  is  a  point  in  that  involute  of  the  catenary 
which  stai-ts  from  the  lowest  point.  From  F  draw  the  ordinate 
of  the  curve  meeting  the  axis  OX  in  M,  From  2^  draw  a  perpendi- 
cular to  the  ordinate  meeting  it  in  IL     Then 

dy/ds  =  sin  FTB  =  cos  TPB. 

But  this  is  s/y,  that  is  FTjPM,  Hence  PTM  is  a  right  angle,  and 
the  tangent  at  T  to  the  involute  meets  the  axis  OX  in  the  foot  of 
the  ordinate  drawn  to  the  point  of  contact  F, 

Again,  dxjda  =  co^FTR  =  sin  TPR  =  TAfjPM^  TMjy,  since  FTM 

Fig.  165. 


is  a  right  angle.  But  dx/d8  =  cli/j  hence  TM—c^  that  is,  the  point  of 
contact  7"  of  a  tangent  to  the  involute  starting  from  the  lowest  point 
of  a  catenary  is  at  a  constant  distance  from  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  tangent  with  a  fixed  straight  line  in  the  plane  of  the  curve. 
The  curve  possessing  this  property  is  called  the  tixictory. 

We  have  thus  a  simple  rule  for  drawing  a  normal  and  a  tangent 
at  any  point  F  oi  a,  catenary,  and  at  the  same  time  finding  the  corre- 
sponding point  on  the  involute  already  referred  to.  Draw  the  ordi- 
nate MF  to  the  point  P,  and  on  this  line  as  diameter  describe  a  circle. 
In  the  circle  lay  off  from  M  a  line  MT of  length  c,  and  draw  the  line 
FT.  FT  touches  the  catenary  at  /*,  and  a  line  FA^  perpendicular  to 
F  is  a  normal.  T  is  the  corresponding  point  on  the  involute.  This 
gives  of  course  a  mode  of  describing  the  tractory  from  the  coiTespond- 
ing  catenary. 

A  catenary  photographed  from  one  actually  formed  by  the  flexible 
chain  described  in  §  328  is  shown  in  Fig.  166.  There  i%  of  course, 
a  little  distortion  where  the  chain  passed  over  the  two  supports. 

825.  (Geometrical  Description  of  Catenary. — The  catenary  can 
be  described  by  the  method  of  successive  small  arcs  drawn  from  the 
centres  of  curvature  as  explained  in  §  lOo.     The  radius  of  curvature 

T 
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can  be  found  as  follows.     Since  tan6  =  «/c,  (1  +tan*6)c?6  =  <fo/c,  and 
therefore  if  7?  be  the  radius  of  curvature, 

^=^  =  0(1+ tan  2^)  =  ?^. 

Hence  to  tind  the  centre  of  curvature  for  any  point  P  of  the 
catenary  we  describe  a  circle  touching  PM  at  P  and  passing  through 
the  point  T.  If  then  MT  be  produced  to  meet  the  circle  in  another 
point  ^the  line  MU  will  give  the  length  R  of  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture. If  this  length  is  laid  off  from  P  along  the  normal  it  will  give 
as  its  other  extremity  the  centre  C  of  curvature. 

Fig.  166. 


Or  still  more  simply  thus  :  Produce  the  normal  through  P  back- 
wards to  meet  the  axis  OX  in  Z,  LP  is  equal  to  R^  which  can  then 
be  laid  off  from  P  to  C.  For  the  two  triangles  PTM,  LMP  are 
similar  and  MT  =  c.     Hence  LPjy  =  yjc  or  LP  =  if/c. 

For  example,  to  draw  a  catenary  for  which  the  value  of  c  and 
the  lowest  point  A  are  given  we  may  proceed  as  follows.  From  the 
value  of  c  find  the  origin  0.  Through  0  draw  OA  (Fig.  107),  and 
produce  it  so  that  -45  =  OA.  From  B  as  centre  draw  a  short  circular 
arc  through  .4 .  Join  5  to  one  extremity  A^  of  this  and  produce 
BA^  to  meet  the  axis  OX  in  My  Then  on  A^B  take  a  point  B^  such 
-4,J5,  is  equal  to  M^Ay  From  this  point  as  centre  draw  a  second  arc 
continuing  the  former  short  arc  beyond  A^  to  Ay  Join  B^A^  and 
produce  to  My  Repeat  the  process  just  described,  and  so  on,  till 
the  catenary  has  been  drawn  as  far  as  may  be  desired. 

The  curve  may  of  course  also  be  constructed  by  calculating  for 
given  abscissae  the  corresponding  ordinates,  and  laying  the  curve 
down  on  squared  paper  in  the  usual  way. 
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326.  Stretching  Force  in  Catenary. — ^The  stretching  force,  T,  in 
the  chain  at  any  point  is  easily  found.  The  horizontal  component 
of  7^  is  r  and  therefore  T  =  rds/dxy  that  is  by  (12)  and  the  value 

w/ar  of  1/c. 


a 


(18) 


Clearly  tv,  the  gravity  of  a  particle,  is  the  action  of  gravity  on 
the  matter  corresponding  to  the  length  a  of  the  chain.  When  the 
number  of  particles  is  niade  very  great  a  becomes  correspondingly 


Fig.  167. 


small,  and  then  we  call  w/a  the  force  of  gravity  on  the  chain  (now 
regarded  as  continuous)  per  unit  of  length.  The  stretching  force 
at  any  point  is  thus  equal  to  the  downward  force  of  giuvity  on  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  length  equal  to  the  ordinate  of  the  point 
as  given  by  (11). 

327.  General  Theory  of  the  Eqnilibrium  of  a  Flexible  String 
or  Ohain. — The  conception  of  a  chain  as  a  succession  of  small  massive 
particles  connected  by  short  flexible  links  enables  the  general  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  to  be  at  once  written  down.  Let  the  chain  be 
placed  in  a  field  of  force  in  virtue  of  which  there  is  exerted  on  a 
particle  of  mass  fi  situated  at  the  point  P  (x,  y,  z),  a  force  the  co-or- 
dinates of  which  are  iiX,  fiY,  fiZ.  Let  8  denote  a  distance  along  the 
chain  from  any  fixed  point  P,  and  let  bs  denote  the  distance  between 
the  particle  at  P  and  the  particle  next  it  on  either  side.  Also  let  T 
denote  the  tensile  (stretching)  force  in  the  link  before  P,  and 
T  +  dT'  that  in  the  link  after  P,  that  is  before  and  after  as  marked 
by  a  point  traversing  the  chain  in  the  sense  of  a  increasing.  We 
easily  arrive  at  the  following  results  : 

a.  The  component  of  the  applied  forces  Xy  F,  Z,  on  the  particle  in 
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the  direction  of  either  link  must  balance  the  difference  of  pulls  dT 
between  the  two  links.     That  is,  if  aS'  be  the  component  in  question 

mS+dT=0.  (14) 

6.  If  this  component  S  is  zero,  the  stretching  forces  are  the  same 
in  every  link.  The  applied  forces  on  the  particle  of  mass  m  bisect 
the  angle  (infinitely  nearly  180^  for  a  chain  of  infinitely  short  links) 
between  the  links  on  the  two  sides  of  the  particle  ;  in  other  words 
the  applied  forces  are  everywhere  normal  to  the  chain.  It  is  evident 
that  the  pulls  in  the  links  can  furnish  no  component  of  force  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  defined  by  two  successive  links.  Hence  the 
resultant  of  the  applied  forces  on  each  particle  lies  in  the  plane 
of  the  pair  of  links  connected  with  it,  or,  as  it  is  generally  expressed, 
there  is  no  component  of  applied  force  at  any  point  perpendicular 
to  the  osculating  plane  of  the  curve  of  the  chain  at  that  point. 

c.  Also  it  can  be  proved,  as  at  §  205,  that  the  normal  component 
iVof  the  applied  forces  on  each  particle  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
stretching  force  T  in  either  link  at  the  particle  into  the  curvature  of 
the  chain  at  the  particle,  that  is,  if  /?  be  the  radius  of  curvature  and 
the  direction  of  ^  be  taken  as  positive  when  across  the  curve  from 
the  convex  to  the  concave  side, 

-^=5-  (15) 

328.  Analsrtical  Oonditions  of  Equilibrium. — These  results  can 
be  expressed  more  analytically  as  follows.  Take  rectangular  axes  of 
X,  y,  z.  The  direction -cosines  of  the  link  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
particle  at  P  are  those  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  along  which  8  is 
taken,  and  are  dx/dsy  dyjdSy  dz/ds.  Those  of  the  next  link  (that  on 
the  positive  side)  are  dx/ds  +  b{dxjd8\  dyfda  +  b(dyjd8\  dz/ds  4- 
^{dz/ds).  The  components  of  T  along  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  are  there- 
fore Tdx/ds,  Tdy/ds,  Tdzjda,  and  of  T-\-dT  are  (r+rfr){^/^  + 
d{dxlds)}y  <fec.  Hence  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  particle  at  P  we  have 
for  the  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x 

^A'+(r+er)^+a^-r^  =  o, 

ds       da         ds 

or,  if  <r  denote  the  mass  of  the  chain  per  unit  of  length,  fi  =  (rda,  and 
the  equation  just  written  becomes 


similarly. 


dsK     ds 


(16) 


Those  three  equations  are  really  all  expressed  in  (14)  and  (15) 
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above,  which  can  be  deduced  from  them  as  follows.  Taking  the 
axis  of  X  along  the  curve  at  the  particle,  that  is,  taking  dac\ds  b  1 , 
dy\d8  =  dz\d8  —  0,  we  have  X=S  and  cPx/ds'  =  0,  and  obtain 

^+<r-sr=o.  (17) 

The  reader  may  verify  that  the  same  result  is  got  by  multiplying 
the  first  of  (15)  by  dxjdsy  the  second  by  dy/ds,  and  the  third  by 
dzjds,  adding  the  products,  and  observing  that  since  (dxjdaY  + 
{dyjday  +  {dzldaf  =  1,  dx/ds .bidx/ds)  +  ...  =0. 

When  the  forces  X,  Y,  Z  are  derivable  from  a  potential  T  so  that 
X  ^  -'^  V/^Xy  F  ~  -  3  r/3y,  Z  =  -  3  y/S^t  the  equations  of  equi- 
librium have  the  form 

d8\    daj        Sx 
Equation  (16)  becomes  then  also 

« 

dT      dV     „  -,ov 

It  is  shown  at  §  55  that  if  p  be  the  step  from  the  origin  to  an 
element  of  a  curve,  dp/ds  is  a.  unit  step  along  the  tangent,  while 
RdrpjdfF  (R  being  the  radius  of  curvature)  is  a  unit  step  at  right 
angles  to  the  tangent  and  in  the  plane  of  two  consecutive  elements 
of  the  curve.  Thus  if  dx,  di/,  dz  be  the  projections  of  ds  on  the  axes 
and  i,  J,  k  be  unit  steps  parallel  to  the  axes. 


and 


Hence  also 


dp  ==  idx  +jdy  +  kdz, 
da       da       da        da' 


Thus  d^p/ds^  is  a  step  along  the  radius  of  curvature  of  which  the 
projections  on  the  axes  of  Xy  y,  z  are  respectively  d^x/da^,  d^yjdfFy 
d^zjd^.  The  components  of  any  step  along  the  radius  of  curvature 
are  proportional  to  these  quantities. 

The  direction-cosines  of  the  radius  of  curvature  are  thus 

dr      dsr     de^jl^    t\»^/       \^/       \^^  I  j 
and  since  Rd^pjd^  is  a  step  of  unit  length,  we  have 
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Denote  the  direction-coeines  just  found  for  the  normal  by  X,  fi,  v 
for  bi'evity,  multiply  the  first  of  (16)  by  X,  the  second  by^i,  the  third 
by  V,  and  add.  Since  Xdxjda  +  iidzjds  +  vdzlds  is  zero,  being  the 
cosine  of  90°,  we  obtain 

^+cr(XX+fiI'+v^)  =  0.  (21) 

K 

The  expression  (XX-^-iiY-^vZ)  is  what  we  have  denoted  by  iT  in 
(15),  which  is  therefore  identical  with  (21).  Hence  statement  (c)  is 
proved. 

The  reader  may  easily  construct,  if  necessary,  a  formal  analytical 
proof  that  the  force  normal  to  the  osculating  plane  is  zero.  This 
follows  from  the  fact  that  the  direction-cosines  of  the  binormal 
(that  is,  a  normal  to  the  osculating  plane  at  the  point  considered)  are 
vdyjda  -  fidz/ds,  (kc. 

He  may  also  as  an  exercise  find  the  equation  of  the  common 
catenary  from  (16)  by  putting  X—0,  y=0,  Z=g ;  and  as  another 
find  the  equation  of  the  curve  in  which  the  chain  would  hang  if 
its  mass  per  unit  length  at  each  point  were  proportional  to  the 
tensile  stress  there  existing.  The  latter  curve  is  called  the  catenary 
ofuniforin  strength.  The  equation  connecting  p  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture at  any  point  in  this  catenary,  and  the  distance  8  of  the  point 
from  the  lowest  point  is 

a/  i       _ 

329.  Analogy  between  Eqnilibrium  of  String  and  Curvilinear 
Motion  of  a  Particle. — The  equilibrium  of  a  chain  bears  a  remark- 
able analogy  to  that  of  the  motion  of  a  particle  along  a  curve  under 
applied  forces,  and  from  solutions  of  problems  of  the  one  kind,  those 
of  problems  of  the  other  kind  can  be  inferred.  To  see  the  nature  of 
this  analogy,  imagine  a  particle  to  move  along  the  curve  of  equilibrium 
of  the  chain  in  such  a  manner  that  its  velocity  at  each  point  is  numeri- 
cally equal  to  Ty  the  stretching  force  in  the  chain  at  the  point.  Then 
we  get  for  (17)  dslds  +  trS^O,  or  ^d^/(i8-\-<rST=0,  that  is  since 
Bdijda  =  8 

8  +  (rST=0,  (22) 

the  equation  giving  the  acceleration  of  a  particle  of  unit  mass  under 
a  tangential  force  of  amount  -  a- ST  in  the  direction  of  motion. 
Again  (21)  clearly  gives  in  like  manner 

I  =  -  <^^^.  (23) 

for  the  acceleration  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent.  The  specified 
motion  of  the  particle  is  thus  given  by  the  applied  tangential  and 
normal  forces  S,  iV"  per  unit  length  of  the  chain,  each  multiplied 
hyT. 
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The  same  result  is,  of  course,  at  once  given  by  equations  (16), 
which  become 

x  +  aTX^O,    y  +  <rr7-0,    z  +  aTZ^(i.  (24) 

Each  of  these  is  of  the  same  form  as  (22),  but  the  three  together  give 
also  (23). 

For  example,  a  particle  falling  along  any  smooth  curve  In  a  vertical 
plane  under  the  action  of  gravity  has  at  each  point  velocity  propor- 
tional to  the  square  root  of  the  depth  of  the  point  considered  below 
a  certain  level.  In  the  particular  case  of  a  free  particle  which  has 
a  horizontal  component  of  velocity,  the  curve  is  a  parabola  with  its 
axis  vertical  and  its  vertex  upward.  The  velocity  at  any  point  is  that 
which  would  have  been  acquired  by  a  particle  in  falling  freely  from 
the  directrix  (§  50)  of  the  curve. 

The  form  of  a  chain  hanging  under  the  action  of  gravity  will,  there' 
fore,  be  a  parabola  with  its  axis  vertical  and  vertex  downward  if  the 
horizontal  component  of  stretching  force  represented  by  :i;  be  constant. 
This  will  be  the  case  if  A''=0,  and  y  —  g»     But  in  the  circumstances 

supposed  F=^,  so  that  o-7'=l.  But  8=T=j2(jy  where  y  is  the 
height  of  the  point  at  which  T  is  taken  above  the  directrix  of  the 
parabola.  Hence  0-=  IjJ'Jgy,  that  is  the  mass  of  the  chain  per  unit 
of  length  at  different  cross-sections  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  height  of  the  point  above  the  directrix. 

The  equation  of  the  parabola  referred  to  the  directrix  and  the 
axis  as  axes  of  x  and  y  is  ar*  =  4a{y  -  a),  where  a  is  a  constant.    Thus 

we  find  for  the  length  of  an  element  ds  the  value  dxjl  +  x*l4:a^ 

=  dxjyja.  The  weight  of  the  element  is  proportional  to  da/  Jy,  and 
is  therefore  proportional  to  dx.  Thus  the  weight  of  any  arc  of  the 
parabola  is  proportional  to  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  arc. 

The  analogy  just  discussed  is  given  in  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Nivtural  Philosophy y  §§  581,  582,  to  which  the  reader  may  refer  for 
further  examples. 

The  theory  of  a  string  in  the  field  of  a  central  force  is  very 
interesting,  but  we  have  not  here  space  to  deal  with  it. 

830.  Motion  of  an  Inextensible  Chain.  Condition  of  Inextensi- 
bility. — We  now  consider  the  motion  of  an  inextensible  string  or 
chain,  leaving  questions  regarding  elastic  strings,  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  them  apart  from  the  physical  theories  in 
which  they  arise,  to  the  chapter  on  Elasticity.  First  of  all  it  is  clear 
that  a  condition  is  imposed  on  the  variation  of  velocity  along  the 
chain  by  the  fact  that  no  element  can  alter  in  length.  Let  x,  y,  zhe 
the  component  velocities  at  one  point  P  of  the  chain,  and  x  +  dx^ 
y  +  dify  z  +  dz  the  component  velocities  at  another  point  Q,  distant  ds 
along  the  chain  from  the  former.  Then  the  tangential  velocities  at 
the  two  ends  of  ds  are 

■dx       dy     ;dz 
ds        ds     ^ds^ 
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If  the  length  ds  is  to  remain  unchanged  these  velocities  must  be  the 
same.  Hence  neglecting  small  quantities  of  the  second  order — 
namely,  the  products  dxd^dxjda),  <fec. — we  obtain  the  necessary  con- 
dition. 

^Jf^^dydy^dzd^  ^^  (25) 

d%  da     ds  ds     dt  ds 

This  may  also  be  obtained  at  once  by  differentiating  with  respect 
to  t  the  equation  {dxld8y  +  {dyjdsy-\-{dzjdsf=  lyon  tJie  supposition 
that  ds  is  constant.  The  same  equation  differentiated  with  respect 
to  t  without  this  supposition  gives  the  rate  of  stretching  of  the 
cord,  which  it  will  be  found  is  represented  by  the  expression  on  the 
left  of  (25). 

This  equation  is  sometimes  called  the  equation  of  continuity  of  an 
inextensible  chain. 

331.  Equations  of  Motion. — To  obtain  the  equations  of  motion 
we  have  only  to  express  the  fact  that  the  component  forces  on  an 
element  of  the  chain  as  reckoned  in  (16)  above  are  no  longer  zero, 
but  are  equal  to  the  mass-accelerations  of  the  element  in  the  direction 
of  the  axes.  Taking  as  in  (328)  axes  of  Xy  y^  z,  fixed  in  space, 
and  putting  u,  i;,  w  for  the  velocities  at  any  instant  of  the  element 
in  the  directions  parallel  to  these  axes,  we  have  for  the  equations 
of  motion 

df\    ds  ' 

These,  with  the  kinematical  equation  (25),  are  suflficient  to  enable 
the  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z  of  an  element  of  the  chain,  and  the  stretching 
force  T,  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  s  and  t, 

832.  Tangential  and  Normal  Resolution.  Conditions  of  Inez- 
tensibility. — When  the  motion  of  the  chain  is  in  one  plane  it  is 
convenient  to  refer  the  motion  to  moving  axes  consisting  of  the 
tangent  and  normal  to  an  element  of  the  chain.  The  appropriate 
kinematical  condition,  or  i-ather,  conditions,  may  be  obtained  from 
(25)  or  investigated  separately.     We  shall  choose  the  latter  course. 

Let  u,  V  now  denote  the  component  velocities  along  the  tangent 
in  the  direction  of  s  increasing,  and  towards  the  centre  of  curvature 
respectively.  These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  u  and  v  used 
above, which  are  velocities  relatively  to  fixed  axes  of  x  and  y  In  a  short 
interval  of  time,  ctt,  the  end  P  (Fig.  1()8)  will  have  moved  a  distance 
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udt  along  the  tangent  at  P  and  a  distance  v<JU  along  the  normal  there ; 
in  the  same  interval  Q  has  moved  a  distance  (tt  +  du)dt  along  the  tan- 
gent at  Q  and    a    distance    {v  +  dv)dt 
along  the  normal  at  the   same  point.  Fig.  168. 

Apply  to  both  points  displacements  udt, 
vdl  equal  and  opposite  to  the  displace- 
ments of  P,  P  will  be  brought  back  to 
its  original  position  ;  Q  will  have  then 
been  displaced  relatively  to  P  through 
the      two     component     displacements, 

{(tt  +  du)cosda  -  tt  -  (r  +  dvsinda  ]dt 

parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P,  and 

{(t?  +  dv)coBda  - 1?  +  (tt  4-  du)sinda]dt 

parallel  to  the  normal  at  P,  This  can 
be  easily  verified  from  Fig.  168. 

If  ds  is  inextensible  these  displace- 
ments cannot  have  altered  the  length 
of  ds.  If,  therefore,  dtp  be  the  angle 
between  the  directions  of  the  element 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  dt,  we 
have,  supposing  da  very  small,  so  that  cosda  =  1,  and  sinda  —  da 


and 


I,    _u-\-du-u-{v  +  dv)da 
'2  V  +  dv  -  V  +  {u  ■\-du)da  ' 


J  .  _'^  ^  dv  -  V  ^^  (u  +  du)da-,. 

ds 


By  making  dt  very  small  we  can  make  d<f^  as  small  as  we  please. 
Hence  in  the  limit  the  first  of  these  equations  gives  u  -  vda  =  0,  or 
since  da  =  dsjR 

du     V     .  ^.^^^ 


-:^=o. 


ds     E 


The  second  equation  gives  in  the  limit  also 

dv  .  u 

da     Ji       ' 


(28) 


where  w(  =  d^jdt)  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  element  in  the  plane 
of  motion. 

Since  tt,  v  are  velocities  referred  to  moving  axes,  the  accelerations 
of  the  element  are  to  be  calculated  as  explained  in  §  272  above.  Thus 
the  accelerations  along  fixed  axes  coinciding  with  the  positions  of 
the   tangent  and  normal  at  the   instant   under  consideration  are 
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respectively  ii-utv,  v  +  tau.    The  equations  of  motion  are  thus   by 
§  273  above 

tT(u-wv)  =  (rS+.,    ;  ) 

as 

T  (^^) 

a{v  ■¥  i»m)  =  (T  N  + —,  I 

It  will  be  remembered  that  N  as  defined  in  §  327  is  the  applied 
force  along  the  normal  towards  the  centre  of  curvature.  The  value 
of  (i»  is  dvjds  +  ulRf  as  given  in  (28). 

333.  Steady  Motion  of  Ohain.  Sti&ess  due  to  Motion. 
Persistence  of  Indentation. — From  these  equations  we  can  at  once 
draw  an  important  conclusion  regarding  the  steady  motion  of  a  chain. 
Let  the  chain  be  of  uniform  mass  per  unit  length,  and  move 
uniformly  without  change  of  figure  or  change  of  position  of  its  curve 
in  space.  Thenw  =  v  =  0,  andr  =  0.  Alsoby  (28)w/w- 1/7?.  Hence 
the  equations  of  motion  become 

as 

Thus  the  curve  in  which  the  chain  moves  is  the  equilibrium 
curve  of  the  chain  at  rest,  and  the  stretching  force  T  is  a{RN  +  w^), 
that  is  T  exceeds  the  value  for  stationary  equilibrium  by  <tu-.  When 
the  chain  is  driven  very  rapidly  the  value  of  T  becomes  very  great  in 
comparison  with  the  applied  forces,  and  consequently  these  have  only 
a  comparatively  slight  effect  in  controlling  the  figure  of  the  chain. 
Thus  let  a  chain  be  hung  over  a  pulley  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  let  it 
be  put  into  rapid  motion  by  rotating  the  pulley.  If  then  it  be 
struck  a  blow  with  a  hammer,  the  form  of  the  chain  w411  be  altered 
at  the  part  struck,  and  the  hollow  made  by  the  blow  will  remain  at 
the  same  position  in  space  and  gradually  disappear  under  the  action 
of  gravity.  The  chain,  in  fact,  when  running  yields  to  the  blow 
like  a  bar  of  lead.  This  ^wom*- rigidity  or  stiflness  conferred  on  the 
chain  by  its  motion  is  very  suggestive  as  to  the  possibility  of 
explaining  the  mechanical  properties  of  solid  substances  as  the  result 
of  the  inertia  of  a  system  of  moving  particles,  or  even  by  the 
inertia  of  a  moving  fluid  (see  §  33G). 

334.  Experimental  Illustrations  of  Stiffness  due  to  Motion. — 
The  experiment  of  the  moving  chain  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  169, 
which  shows  the  chain  (1)  revolving  in  its  figure  of  equilibrium,  (2) 
as  disturbed  by  a  blow.  It  is  well  in  making  the  experiment  to  use 
a  somewhat  large  and  deep  grooved  pulley,  and  a  fairl}'  massive 
chain.  The  kind  of  dimensions  are  shown  by  Fig.  108 ;  if  the  pulley  is 
taken  as  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter  it  will  serve  very  well.  A  curb 
chain  such  as  might  be  used  as  a  light  trace-chain,  say  weighing  about 


Fig.  169. 
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three  or  four  ounces  per  foot,  serves  very  well  for  an  experiment  on 
the  scale  here  indicated.  The  pulley  should  be  well  secured  :  if  the 
room  L<;  not  too  lofty  the  frame  of  the  pulley  may  be  bolted  to  the 
joists  of  the  ceiling  and  driven  by  a  cord  from 
a  driving  apparatus,  and  the  chain  made  long 
enough  to  be  reached  easily  from  below. 

When  striking  the  chain  with  the  hammer, 
it  is  well,  in  order  to  avoid  throwing  the  chain 
off,  to  direct  the  blow  horizontally  in  the  plane 
in  which  the  chain  is  moving.  Fig.  169  is 
taken  from  an  address  on  The  Theory  of  Stream- 
Lilies  in  Rdatimi  to  the  Resistance  of  Ships,  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  Froude  {Proc,  B.  A,y  1875, 
Nature,  Nov.  18,  1875). 

Experiments  on  a  smaller  scale  with  lighter 
chains  may  be  made  with  a  vertical  pulley 
attached  to  a  whirling  table.  The  pulley  should 
overhang  so  that  the  chain  may  be  jerked  off 
the  pulley  while  still  spinning.  It  is  then 
possible  to  illustrate  the  apparent  or  virtual  solidity  given  to  the 
flexible  chain  by  the  motion  in  the  following  manner.  The  pulley 
(not  deeply  grooved)  is,  say,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  a  closed  chain  a  few  inches  longer  than  the  circumference  of 
the  pulley  is  hung  on  it  so  that  there  is  a  part  below  the  pulley 
which  hangs  in  a  nearly  circular  figure,  really  in  a  catenary.  The 
chain  is  set  into  rapid  motion  in  this  figure  by  rapidly  rotating 
the  pulley,  and  is  then  jerked  off,  by  a  slight  sidewise  impulse,  so 
that  it  is  received  by  a  horizontal  board  placed  just  under  and  just 
a  very  little  below  the  lowest  point  of  the  chain.  The  chain  con- 
tinues to  revolve  after  leaving  the  pulley,  and  preserves  its  shape 
while  it  rolls  like  a  hoop  for  some  little  distance  dong  the  board. 

385.  Ohain  in  Stesidy  Motion  moves  in  Equilibrium  Figure. 
Velocity  of  Pulse  of  any  Form. — The  dynamical  explanation  of  the 
result,  as  stated  above,  lies  in  the  increased  stretching  force  in  the 
chain,  which  enables  the  applied  forces  to  be  neglected.  If  there 
are  no  applied  forces  any  form  of  the  chain  is  an  equilibrium  curve, 
and  uniform  motion  of  the  chain  along  the  curve,  whatever  it  may 
be,  causes  no  distortion.     The  value  of  T'  is  then  cr?^*  by  (30). 

To  make  the  matter  clearer,  consider  a  uniform  chain  moving  in 
a  plane  through  a  smooth  tube  of  any  form  under  no  applied  forces 
except  those  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  tube.  This  reaction  is 
everywhere  normal  to  the  direction  in  which  the  chain  is  travelling 
relatively  to  the  tube,  and  cannot  affect  the  stretching  force  in  the 
chain,  which  is  therefore  the  same  at  every  point,  however  the 
curvature  may  vary,  and  is  equal  to  the  pull  applied  at  and  in  the 
direction  of  its  ends  if  these  are  free.  Let  now  its  value  T  be  equal 
to  <ru^.  The  force  aN  applied  to  the  chain  per  unit  of  length  will  by 
(30)  be  zero,  and  there  is  no  action  whatever  between  the  tube  and 
chain.     The  velocity  of  the  chain  is  given  by  the  equation 
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(31) 


"  =  \/?- 


Let  the  ends  of  the  tube  be  straight  and  in  line  as  shown  in 
Fig.  170.  The  chain  enters  at  A  and  emerges  at  B  with  velocity  u. 
Now  impose  on  the  whole  system  of  tube  and  chain  a  uniform 
volocity  u  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  ends  are 
moving.     This  will  not  disturb  the  relative  motion,  but  will  bring 


Fig.  170. 
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The  chain  in  tube  is  a  series  of  small  spheres  at  equal 
distances  apart,  connected  by  fine  threads. 

the  straight  ends  of  the  chain  to  rest  and  produce  a  motion  of  the 
shape  AB  of  the  chain  with  velocity  w  towards  the  left.  The  mutual 
action  between  the  tube  and  chain  remains  zero,  and  therefore  the 
tube  may  be  removed.  Hence  we  get  for  the  velocity  of  propagation 
of  a  bend  of  any  shape  along  a  chain  or  flexible  cord  under  a  stretch- 
ing force  Ty  the  value  JTja,  This  is  the  result  arrived  at  in  the 
ordinary  theory  of  the  propagation  of  waves  of  transverse  displace- 
ment along  cords.  In  that  theory,  how^ever,  the  motions  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  small:  here  no  limit  is  imposed  on  the  size 
or  shape  of  the  bend  in  the  chain.  This  simple  proof  of  the  formula 
for  the  velocity  of  a  transverse  wave  along  a  cord  seems  to  have  been 
first  given  by  Thomson  and  Tait.* 

3:36.  Quasi-Bigidity  of  Tube  produced  by  Fluid  flowing  in  it. 
— The  same  kind  of  rigidity  may  be  given  to  a  flexible  tube  by 
running  through  it  a  fluid  of  considerable  density,  such  iis  water.  If 
the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  cross  section  be  R  and  the  velocity  of 
the  fluid  be  ?*,  the  normal  force  applied  by  the  tube  towards  the 
centre  of  curvature  will  be  avrjR  if  o-  be  the  mass  of  the  fluid  per 
unit  of  length  of  the  tube.  This  will  be  applied  by  the  tube  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  in  it  of  a  stretching  force  T  of  amount 
(ru',  since  the  normal  force  per  unit  of  length  due  to  7^  is  2]iR,  Thus 
T  is  independent  of  the  curvature  of  the  tube  and  is  the  same 
throughout. 

887.  Example.  Ohain  Falling  under  Qravity. — As  an  example 
of  the  equations  of  motion  we  may  consider  a  chain  falling  under 
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the  action  of  gravity,  and  so  that  every  part  of  the  chain  lies  in  one 
vertical  plane ;  a  chain,  for  example,  hung  in  a  vertical  plane,  and 
then  suddenly  released  at  one  end.  Let  ^  be  the  angle  the 
tangent  to  the  chain  at  any  element  makes  with  the  horizontal.  The 
equations  of  motion  are 

tT^ii  -  u)v)  =  -  <r^sin^  +  —  . 

y  y   (32) 

Differentiate  the  first  of  these  with  respect  to  «,  and  multiply 
the  .•^econd  by  l/R,  that  is  by  dtp/dsy  and  subtract  the  second  result 
from  the  first.  The  right-hand  side  of  the  resulting  equation  is 
drTjds^  -  TjFP.  The  left-hand  side  reduces  by  the  kmematical 
relations  [du/ds  —  v/R,  dvld8-\-ulR  =  ij{  =  ^)^  l//?  =  rf^/cte]  to  -o-^^. 
Hence  we  obtain 

which  gives  the  rate  at  which  each  element  of  the  chain  is  changing 
its  direction. 

At  the  instant  of  release  the  chain  has  no  motion,  and  conse- 
quently the  tensile  stress  at  different  points  just  after  release 
satisfies  the  equation 

which  we  shall  presently  arrive  at  in  a  different  manner. 
The  integral  of  this  equation  is  (see  §  340) 

in  which  8  is  supposed  to  be  measured  from  the  point  at  which  T=  Tq, 
and  T  is  zero  when  8-1. 

388.  Mode  of  Solving  Problems  on  Ohains.  Examples. — In 
solutions  of  the  problem  of  finding  T,  it  is  necessary  generally  to 
solve  a  differential  equation,  and  the  constants  of  the  solution  must 
be  determined  to  suit  the  case  in  hand.  For  instance,  if  the  chain 
is  cut  at  any  point,  the  value  of  T'  is  there  zero ;  if  it  is  fixed  at  any 
point,  the  tangential  velocity  and  acceleration  are  there  zero,  and  so 
on.  If  one  extremity  of  the  chain  is  constrained  to  be  always  per- 
pendicular to  a  surface,  the  velocity  of  the  extremity  along  the  normal 
to  the  surface  is  always  zero. 

If  both  ends  of  the  chain  were  released  at  once,  it  is  evident  that 
from  that  instant  there  would  be  no  tensile  force  anjrwhere  in  the 
chain,  which  would  fall  freely  in  the  curve  in  which  it  hung  before 
release.     This  also  follows  from  (35)  above. 
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The  result  (34)  obtained  in  §  337  may  be  made  to  apply  to  any 
case  in  which  the  stretching  force  in  a  uniform  chain  is  suddenly 
altered  at  any  point — for  example,  the  case  in  which  the  chain  given 
in  equilibrium  or  in  motion  under  applied  forces  is  suddenly  freed  or 
fixed  at  some  point,  or  has  the  stretching  force  in  it  suddenly  altered 
at  one  or  more  points.  The  solution  is  obtained  by  superimposing 
upon  the  stretching  force  T,  formerly  existing  in  the  chain,  a 
stretching  force  T'  fulfilling  equation  (34).  The  stretching  force  at 
any  point  is  thereby  changed  from  T  to  T+T',  We  take  here  a  few 
examples. 

[In  the  more  general  case  of  a  non-uniform  chain,  the  equation 
for  the  variation  of  the  stretching  force  T'  to  be  applied  is  (41) 
below.] 

(1)  A  uniform  chain  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  circle  of  radius  JR 
on  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  under  the  action  of  a  repulsive  force  /^ 
from  the  centre  of  the  circle:  it  is  required  to  find  the  change  of 
stretching  force  in  the  chain  just  after  it  is  cut  at  one  point.    - 

The  stretching  force  at  the  point  cut  is  suddenly  reduced  to  zero, 
and  thus  the  tensile  force  T'  suddenly  applied  there  is  -  FR,  We 
have,  therefore,  by  (34),  at  any  point  at  an  angular  distance  6  from 
the  point  at  which  the  chain  is  cut  (since  8  =  6k,  1  =  2nR) : 

r=FBt ? 

e     — e 


The  tensile  force  in  the  chain  at  this  point  thus  becomes 

,2T-e_^-{2ir-0) 

t      —e 


or  the  stretching  force  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  factoi-  in 
brackets  to  1 . 

(2)  A  uniform  chain  is  held  in  contact  with  the  convex  suiface  of 
the  lower  half  of  a  vertical  hoop  by  equal  upward  vertical  forces  just 
sufiScient  for  the  purpose  applied  at  the  two  ends  of  the  horizontal 
diameter.  The  hoop  is  suddenly  removed  without  alteration  of  these 
forces :  it  is  required  to  find  the  stretching  force  in  the  chain  just 
after  the  removal  of  the  hoop. 

Let  F  be  the  amount  of  each  applied  vertical  force  and  T  the 
tensile  force  at  any  point  when  the  hoop  is  in  position.  Then  if  yp  be 
the  angle  the  radius  to  the  point  makes  with  the  horizontal  diameter^ 
the  first  of  (32)  gives 

T=^F-  (rgRfco8\j.d\P  =  F-  (rgRsmyfy. 
0 

At  the  lowest  point,  therefore,  T=^F  -agR. 
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Also,  if  N  be  the  force  per  unit  length  on  the  chain  at  the  same 
point  acting  normally  inward,  and  N'  be  the  reaction  of  the  hoop 
on  the  chain. 


by  {^2),     Thus 


T 
K 


by  the  value  of  T  just  obtained.  At  the  lowest  point,  therefore^ 
N'  =  F/R  -  2trg,  If  the  forces  F  are  just  sufficient  to  support  the 
chain,  X'  —  0  at  the  lowest  point,  and  therefore  F=  2ogR, 

Let  now  the  hoop  be  removed.     The  chain  just  after  is  not  in 
motion,  and  the  equations  fulfilled  by  the  tensile  force  are : 

dT  T 

—  =  -  tygcos\P,    -  =  trgsinxl^, 

da  K 

which  give  (^r/<£«*  -  TjB^  =  0,  that  is,  since  da  -  Rd\yi^ 

d<p^ 
Hence 

subject  to  the  conditions  that  T^F  when  \//  =  0,  and  when  ;//  =  ir. 

Thus  F=A+B==Ae^'\-Be~'^.  Determining  A  and  B  from  these 
two  equations  we  obtain 


T=  j^^l-e-")-e-^(l~0 


e^'-e 


For  the  lowest  point  this  gives 

T^2F         ^ 


so  that  the  value  of  7^  is  there  changed  by  the  removal  of  the  hoop 

in  the  ratio  4/(64*" +  « ~  4'),  since  as  we  have  seen  T=F-agR  as 
the  lowest  point,  and  F-  2(rgR, 

(3)  A  uniform  chain  is  hung  vertically  from  its  two  ends,  which 
are  close  together.  One  of  the  ends  is  then  let  go :  it  is  required  to 
find  the  tensile  force  at  the  bight,  where  the  chain  passes  over  from 
the  free  side  to  the  other. 

This  cannot  be  taken  as  an  example  of  (84),  since  at  the  bight 
R  =  0,  but  the  solution  may  be  obtained  from  first  principles.  It  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  stretching  force  in  the  chain  on  the  side  that 
is  let  go,  for  each  portion  on  that  side  at  any  instant  is  then  falling 
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freely  under  gravity.  Wlien  the  free  end  has  fallen  for  a  time  i,  it 
has  descended  a  distance  8  =  ^g^j  and  acquired  a  velocity  v  =  gtf  which 
at  that  instant  is  the  velocity  of  the  falling  part  of  the  chain.  But 
since  the  whole  length  of  the  chain  is  constant,  21,  say,  the  sta- 
tionary portion  is  now  of  length  I  +  ^s,  and  is  therefore  increasing  in 
length  at  rate  ^i  =  iv. 

The  rate  at  which  mass  is  passing  over  to  the  stationary  side  is 
^trv,  and  since  as  it  passes  over  each  element  is  brought  to  rest,  the 
rate  of  destruction  of  momentum  at  the  bight  is  ^av^  =  if^g^^-  This 
is  the  value  of  the  tensile  force  at  the  lower  end  of  the  non-moving 
portion  V 

The  rate  of  exhaustion  of  kinetic  energy  at  the  bight  is  J<ig^^\ 
and  hence  the  whole  energy  exhausted  from  the  beginning  up  to 
time  t  is 


E^\tTg^JiHt^^^fT(f\\ 


As  the  reader  may  verify,  the  loss  of  potential  energy  in  the  time  t 
is  (rg8{l  -  i«),  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  falling  portion  is 
irga{l  -  ^a).  The  energy  exhausted  is  thus  ^ag^t^a  -  j^trfh*  as  already 
found.  This  energy  is  wholly  dissipated  if  the  chain  be  in- 
extensible. 

Another  example  involving  discontinuity  in  the  stretching  force 
due  to  impulsive  setting  into  motion  of  successive  elements  of  the 
chain  is  the  following : — 

(4)  A  fine  chain  lies  on  a  table  in  a  small  heap  close  to  the  edge. 
One  end  is  carried  vertically  up  from  the  table,  over  a  smooth 
horizontal  rod  at  distance  a  above  the  table,  and  down  again  until 
the  free  end  hangs  below  the  edge  of  the  table:  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  motion  and  the  stretching  force  in  the  chain  at  the  rod. 

If  a:  be  the  distance  below  the  table  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
descending  portion  of  the  chain  at  any  instant,  the  momentum  on 
the  descending  side  is  then  a{a  +  x)x,  and  the  rate  of  increase  of 
momentum  of  the  part  already  on  that  side  is  <T(a  +  xyic.  If,  then,  7\ 
be  the  stretching  force  at  the  top  of  that  portion,  we  have 

©•(a  +  x)x  =  (rg{a  +  a:)  -  T^. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  momentum  of  the  chain  on  the  other  side 
of  the  rod,  the  side  of  constant  length  of  chain,  is  made  up  of  two 
parts — the  rate  at  which  momentum  is  given  to  the  chain  formerly 
at  rest  in  the  hetip,  and  the  lute  of  increase  of  upward  momentum  of 
the  upward  moving  chain.  The  upward  velocity  is  numerically  ir, 
since  the  chain  is  inextensible.  In  time  dt  mass  (T.rdt  of  chain  is  set 
moving  with  velocity  x,  and  the  rate  of  generation  of  momentum  at 
the  lowest  point  is  mc^.  The  rate  at  which  the  portion  of  chain  below 
a  cross-section  veiy  near  the  top  (and  moving  with  the  chain),  where 
the  stretching  force  is  7*,,  is  gaining  momentum,  is  thus  trax -k- mt^ . 
Thus 

CFOX  -H  tT'J^  =7\-g  era. 
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In  time  dt  a  length  xdt  of  chain  is  carried  from  the  ascending 
side  to  the  other  and  has  its  momentum  changed  from  adr^dt  upwards 
to  (TQcr^dt  downwards.  If,  however,  the  length  of  chain  on  the  rod  is 
infinitesimal,  this  by  (29)  cannot  cause  any  finite  difference  in  T 
between  the  two  sides.  Thus  T^  =  T^j  and  we  obtain,  by  adding  the 
equations  formed, 

(r{2a  +  x)x  +  trx'  —  agx 
or 

^  {(2a  +  xfi^}  =  2^a:(2a  +  x^c. 

Hence,  integrating  and  determining  the  constant  of  integration  from 
the  fact  that  x  =  0  when  x  =  x^,  we  get 

(2a  +  xyx"  =  Igix'ida  +  a;)  -  x^\da  +  x^)}. 

If  we  divide  both  sides  of  this  equation  by  2(2a  +  aj)  and  multiply 
by  rr,  we  obtain  on  the  left  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  moving  chain. 
The  reader  may  prove  that  the  expression  obtained  on  the  right  is 
less  than  ^(rg(x  -  x^  the  amount  of  potential  energy  lost  from  the 
beginning  of  the  motion. 

The  time  of  falling  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  value  found 
for  X.     Of  coui*se,  if  x^  =  0,  the  time  is  infinite. 

389  Chain  on  Rongh  Surface.  Friction  of  Rope  round  Cylinder. 
— When  a  string  or  chain  rests  on  a  surface,  as  for  example  when  a 
rope  is  wound  round  a  cylinder,  or  if  the  chain  is  in  motion  under 
applied  forces,  the  action  of  the  surface  including  the  friction  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Thus  for  the  equations  of  motion  of  an 
element  of  the  chain  we  must  write  by  (29) 


d7^ 
(r{u  -  ufv)  =  -  —  F, 

ds 

T 

(T(v  +  WM)  =  ff^'+iV"  +  -, 

MX 


(36) 


where  N'  and  F  are  the  normal  force  and  the  friction  applied  to  the 
element  per  unit  of  its  length  by  the  surface.  Let  the  chain  be  at 
rest  on  the  surface  and  be  on  the  point  of  motion  under  the  tangential 
pull  To  applied  at  one  extremity.  Further  let  iV=0,  and  F=iiN\ 
where  fi  is  a  constant.  We  have  iV"  =  -  TjR^  and  since  dTjds  =  F^ 
we  have  also 

dT  T  dT  da  ,otx 

ds=-^R^    or^^=-M-.  (37) 

Hence  for  the  value  of  T  at  distance  a  from  the  end  at  which  the 
pull  is  r„ 

"^  (38) 


u 
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If  the  surface  be  a  circular  cylinder  round  which  the  chain  is 
wound  in  spires  at  right  angles  to  the  generating  lines,  we  have 

Thus   the  pull  which  must  be  applied  at  distance  s  from  the 

end  to  which  T^  is  applied  is  only  the  fraction  e~ ^^'^  of  the  whole 

pull  T^.  The  remainder  1  ^e'^^'^  of  the  applied  pull  is  balanced 
by  frictional  resistance.     For  each  turn   the   ratio  of  diminution 

is  e"^'^^. 

To  form  a  numerical  estimate  of  the  diminution  of  the  required 
balancing  pull,  let  the  cylinder  be,  say,  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  let 
the  co-efficient  of  friction  fi  be  \.     In  a  distance  round  the  cylinder 

of  six  inches  the  value  of  T'  is  diminished  to  e~^^^T^  and  therefore  in 
a  distance  of  30  inches  to  Tje,  that  is  to  r/2-71828....  In  a  little 
less  than  four  turns  of  the  rope  round  the  cylinder  the  value  of  T 
is  brought  down  to  ^/e*,  that  is,  to  T/lbO  nearly. 

This  shows  how  by  parsing  a  rope  a  few  times  round  a  post  a 
great  pulling  force,  for  example  that  exerted  by  a  steamer  moored  to 
a  quay,  can  be  balanced  by  a  comparatively  slight  pull  applied  to 
the  free  end  of  the  rope. 

340.  Impulsive  Motion  of  Chain. — ^Now  let  the  string  given  on 
any  curve,  whether  plane  or  not,  be  pet  into  motion  by  tangential 
impulhes  applied  at  its  end-elements.  The  effect  of  the  applied  forces 
during  the  short  interval  r  of  the  impulse  amounts  to  nothing,  and 
thus  if  T  denote  the  tensile  impulse  at  any  point  of  the  chain,  and 
Uy  V  denote  the  tangential  and  normal  velocities  generated,  we  have, 
adapting  (32)  to  the  case  of  impulse. 

The  second  of  these  by  (27)  is  (rdu/ds^T/R^,  and  the  tirst  gives 
4rdujd8  -H  udalda  -  d?Tjd^,  Hence,  eliminating  u,  we  obtain  the  rela- 
tion 

d^      trda'ds     K'       '  ^     ' 

which  connects  the  values  of  T  at  different  points  along  the  curve. 

That  this  result  is  not  limited  to  plane  curves  for  the  initial  form 
of  the  chain  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  initial  motion  of  each 
element,  produced  as  it  Ls  by  impulsive  stretching  force  along  the 
chain,  can  only  take  place  in  the  osculating  plane  (the  plane  defined 
at  each  point  by  a  pair  of  consecutive  elements  of  the  curve  which 
there  meet).  There  is  no  force  anywhere,  and  no  velocity  generated, 
along  the  binormal,  that  is  perpendicular  to  the  osculating  plane. 

This  equation  can  easily  be  solved  when  the  variation  of  o-  along 
the  curve  is  known*     In  the  particular  cases  of  R  a,  constant  with 
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(1)  {diTJd8)i(Tj  (2)  (T,  a  constant,  the  solution  is  easy.  In  the  first  case 
in  which  (dajds)!^  is  a  constant,  a  say,  we  have  <t  =  ctqC"*  where  o-^  is  the 
value  of  a-  where  8  —  0.  This  is  therefore  the  case  of  a  chain  the 
mass  of  which  varies  exponentially  with  distance  along  the  chain. 
The  constancy  of  R  limits  the  curve  to  the  case  of  a  circle  or  helix. 
The  solution  in  the  case  of  o  constant  is  that  of  the  equation 

^-i^=0,  (42) 

or 

T^Ce^  +  C'e-li.  ^^^^ 

If  7*=  1\  when  «  =  0,  and  T=  0  when  «  =  /,  we  have 

80  that  with  these  conditions 

If  /  be  infinite  6*=  0  and  C  =  7"^,  and  the  solution  is 

r^r.c'/^  (45) 

that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  the  tensile  impulse  at  any  point  to  the 
value  at  a  point  at  a  distance  R  farther  along  the  curve  is  e.  The 
curve  in  this  case  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  helix  extending  to  infinity. 
This  result  is  given  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  i., 
Part  I.,  §  817,*  where  the  difiierential  equation  (41)  is  obtained  in  a 
different  manner. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  differential  equation  may  be 
solved  also  when  the  radius  of  curvature  R  is  a.  quadratic  function 
of  8,  The  reader  may  refer  to  a  paper  by  Stokes,  Comb.  Phil,  Trans, 
1841),  or  Collected  Papers,  vol.  i.,  or  to  Kouth's  Advanced  Rigid 
Dynamics,  p.  306. 

Equation  (41),  as  has  already  been  remarked  in  §  388,  may  be 
applied  to  all  cases  in  which  the  tensile  force  T  in  the  chain  is  bud- 
deuly  altered  to  a  new  value :  for  example  that  in  which  the  chain 
attached  at  fixed  points  is  suddenly  released  at  one  point. 

*  From  the  passage  here  referred  to  a  olaose  seems  to  have  dropped  out. 
In  line  18  of  p.  299  after  **for  instance,"  supply  the  words  "and  when  the 
•cord  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  helix,  extending  to  infinity  from  the  point 
acted  on."  The  discussion  is  carried  oat  by  Lagrange's  method  of  multi- 
pliers, and  is  very  instructive. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
8TATI08  AND  KINETI08  OF   FLUIDS. 

841.  Distinction  between  a  Solid  and  a  Fluid.— So  far  we  have 
considered  the  Dynamics  of  a  System  of  Particles  or  of  a  Rigid  Body  : 
we  have  now  to  consider  the  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  Fluids. 

The  actual  physical  distinction  between  a  solid  and  a  fluid,  or  at 
all  events  between  a  solid  and  a  liquid,  is  no  doubt  clearly  appre- 
hended by  most  people,  but  the  expression  of  the  distinction  in  words 
is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  best  definition  perhaps  of  a  fluid 
is  that  it  is  a  substance  which  has  no  elasticity  of  shape.  In  a 
following  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  subject  of  elasticity,  but  one 
or  two  definitions  must  be  given  here  to  enable  the  distinction 
between  a  solid  and  a  fluid  to  be  understood. 

342.  Elasticity  of  Bulk  and  Shape. — Elasticity  itself  may  b& 
defined  as  that  property  of  matter  which  renders  necessaiy  the 
application  of  external  force  to  change  the  bulk  or  shape  of  a  body,, 
and  the  continued  application  of  the  external  force  to  maintain 
the  change  effected,  and  which  enables  the  body  to  return  towards  or 
to  its  former  bulk  or  shape  when  the  external  force  is  removed. 

When  a  body  suffers  change  of  bulk  or  of  shape  it  is  said  to  be 
strained,  and  the  change  of  relative  configuration  of  the  particles  of 
the  body  involved  sets  up  within  the  body  forces  opix)sing  the 
change,  which  depend  only  upon  the  amount  of  the  change  which  has 
been  effected.  It  is  these  internal  forces  that  have  to  be  overcome 
or  balanced  by  the  external  forces  which  are  applied  to  the  bounding 
surface  of  the  body,  and  the  external  forces  required  depend  only 
upon  the  amount  of  change  of  bulk  or  shape  which  has  taken  place. 

343.  Viscosity. — There  are  however  developed  within  almost  all 
bodies  forces  of  resistance  to  change  of  shape  which  do  not  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  change  which  has  been  effected,  but  upon  the 
rate  at  which  the  change  is  proceeding.  But  this  kind  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  body  is  no  result  of  elasticity  of  the  body.  It  is  due 
in  fact  to  tangentisd  action  between  the  portions  of  the  body  which 
always  opposes  their  relative  motion,  and  extinguishes  vibrational 
motion,  with  conversion  of  the  energy  of  the  motion  into  heat 
within  the  substance.  Such  forces  are  called  viacons  farces,  and  alsa 
dissipative  forces  because  they  dissipate  energy.  They  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  forces  which  are  developed  within  elastic  bodies. 
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when  subjected  to  change  of  shape  or  bulk^  which  depend  on  the 
amount  of  change  that  has  taken  place,  and  which  must  be  balanced 
by  the  applied  forces,  when  the  body  remains  in  a  sttite  of  equi- 
librium in  the  changed  state.  These  latter  forces  are  called  elastic 
forces.  They  are  forces  concerned  in  the  transference  of  energy  from 
storage  in  one  always  available  form  to  storage  in  another,  for  example 
from  energy  of  motion  of  a  vibrating  body  to  energy  of  change  of  con- 
configuration  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  strain.  They  have  no  tendency 
to  dissipate  energy  although  in  the  body  in  which  they  are  developed 
dissipative  forces  may  at  the  same  time  have  play. 

'U4.  Homogeneity  and  Isotropy  of  a  Body. — Before  proceeding 
to  the  discussion  of  elasticity  of  bulk  and  elasticity  of  shape  we 
take  the  two  following  definitions,  first,  of  a  homogeneous  body, 
second,  of  an  isotropic  body.  A  body  is  said  to  be  homogeneous 
when,  if  cubes  of  equal  size  similarly  situated  in  the  body  (that  is, 
with  sets  of  parallel  edges  parallel)  are  taken,  these  cubes  show 
similarity  of  properties,  that  is,  when  properties  taken  with  respect 
to  the  direction  parallel  to  each  set  of  four  parallel  edges  are 
identical  in  all.  The  properties  however  relative  to  one  set  of 
four  parallel  edges  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  corresponding 
pi*operties  relative  to  another  set  of  four  parallel  edges  of  the  same 
cube.  If  however  the  properties  of  any  one  cube  with  respect  to  a 
specified  direction  in  the  original  body  be  the  same  for  all  the  cubes, 
the  body  is  homogeneous. 

If  the  properties  of  the  body  be  the  same  for  all  directions 
through  the  same  point  the  body  is  not  only  homogeneous  but 
isotropic.    The  body  is  said  to  possess  homogeneity  and  isotropy, 

A  body  is  said  to  be  homogeneous  or  isotix)pic  as  regards  its  elastic 
propei-ties  when  the  elastic  properties  are  those  by  which  is  is  tested. 
In  genei'al  bodies  which  are  homogeneous  or  isotropic  with  respect 
to  one  set  of  physical  properties  are  homogeneous  or  isotropic  with 
respect  to  others,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  For  example, 
a  crystal  of  sulphur  is  not  isotropic  as  regards  its  electrical  properties, 
but  is  very  approximately  isotropic  in  its  magnetic  properties. 

'i$45.  Elasticity  of  an  Isotropic  Body. — Bodies  which  occur  most 
commonly  in  nature  may  be  regarded  as  approximately  isotropic 
Jis  regards  their  elastic  pi-operties,  and  in  the  case  of  an  elastic  body 
we  have  only  two  kinds  of  elasticity  to  deal  with  (1)  elasticity 
of  bidk,  (2)  elasticity  of  shape.  Change  of  bulk  without  change 
of  shape  is  easily  imagined.  Take  a  sphere  of  material  and  immerse 
it  in  water  in  the  cylinder  of  a  hydraulic  press ;  equal  pressure  will 
be  applied  all  over  the  surface  of  the  sphere  in  the  direction  towards 
the  centre.  If  the  sphere  be  isotropic  it  will  remain  a  sphere  under 
the  uniform  pressure  applied  all  over  its  surface,  there  will  be 
no  change  of  shape  of  the  sphere  or  of  any  portion  of  it.  It  will 
have  been  however  converted  into  a  smaller  sphere,  and  to  maintain 
it  a  smaller  sphere  the  continued  application  of  pressure  will  be 
required.  If  the  pressure  be  removed  the  sphere  will  return  towaixis 
its  former  bulk.     The  strain  to  which  the  sphere  is  subjected  by 
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uniform  pressure  is  measured  by  the  i*atio  of  the  amount  of 
diminution  of  volume  to  the  original  volume  of  the  sphere,  that  is  if 
dv  be  the  positive  amount  of  change  of  volume,  and  v  the  original 
volume,  the  measure  of  the  strain  is  bvjv.  If  v  be  the  original 
radius  of  the  sphere  and  r  be  the  new  radius  the  value  of  fiv  is 
4ir(r*-r'*),  and  the  original  volume  is  equal  to  47rr',  hence  the 
strain  of  the  sphere  is  {r^-r^)/r^.  This  may  be  written  (r-r) 
(j.2  -f-  rr'  +  r^)jr^  which,  if  r  be  nearly  equal  to  r,  is  very  approximately 
3(r  -  r)r.  The  quantity  (r  -  r  )/r,  which  is  the  ratio  of  diminution 
of  the  length  of  radius  to  the  length  of  the  original  radius,  may  be 
called  the  strain  that  the  radius  is  subjected  to ;  thus  the  strain  for  a 
small  alteration  of  volume  of  the  sphere  is  approximately  three  times 
the  strain  of  the  radius.  This  relation  will  appear  again  frequently 
in  the  discussion  of  the  elasticity  of  bodies. 

846.  Speciflcation  of  Shearing. — In  order  to  specify  alteration  of 
shape  without  alteration  of  volume  let  the  reader  imagine  a  cubical 
part  of  an  isotropic  body.  Let  one  face  of  the  cube  be  imagined 
cemented  fast  down  to  a  horizontal  bed  and  let  the  opposite  face  of 
the  cube  be  cemented  to  a  horizontal  plate  at  a  distance  from  the  bed 
just  equal  to  the  length  of  edge  of  the  cube.  Now  let  the  upper  plate 
be  moved  in  its  own  'plane  through  a  small  distance  in  the  direction 
of  one  set  of  parallel  horizontal  edges  of  the  cube.     There  is  thus 

no  alteration  of  the  vertical  dis- 
FiG.  171.  tance  between  the  two  faces  of  the 

cube,  but  the  effect  of  the  motion 

of  the  upper  face  in  the  direction 

specified  will  have  been  to  render 

/  the  four  edges  which  were  formerly 

,'  vertical  a  set  of  four  pai-allel  lines 

\, no  longer  vertical.      If  x  be  the 

'  distance  i^AA ' or CC)  through  which 

the  upper  face  has  been  moved  as 
stated,  and  ^ be  the  distance  between 
two  faces,  that  is  the  edge  of  the 
cube,  the  inclination  of  each  of  the 
formerly  vertical  lines  to  the  vertical  is  now  tan~'a;/^.  If  x  be  small 
in  comparison  with  Z,  this  inclination  is,  very  nearly,  xll. 

By  this  displacement  each  horizontal  section  of  the  cube  has  been 
moved  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  upper  face  of  the 
cube  through  a  distance  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  section 
from  the  lower  face,  that  is,  through  a  distance  PQ^  which  is  equal 
to  xy\l  if  y  be  the  distance  of  the  section  from  the  lower  face. 
Obviously  there  has  been  no  change  of  volume  of  the  body  or  of  any 
part  of  it,  the  body,  and  every  part  of  it  in  a  similar  manner, 
has  undergone  change  of  shape. 

The  kind  of  strain  here  specified  is  called  shearing  strain  and 
will  engage  our  attention  later  to  a  considerable  extent;  the 
measure  of  the  strain  is  the  ratio  a//,  that  is,  when  x  is  small, 
the  inclination  to  the  vertical  of  the  two  inclined  positions   into 
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which   two  of  the  formerly   vertical   faces  of  the  cube  have  been 
thrown. 

847.  Stress  involved  in  Shearing  Strain. — When  a  solid  body  i^ 
thus  subjected  to  change  of  shape  without  change  of  bulk,  force  must 
be  applied  in  this  manner  to  the  plate  to  maintain  change  of  shape 
of  the  body.  This  applied  force  is  force  tangential  to  the  interface 
between  the  plate  and  the  cube  to  which  it  is  cemented,  and  has  the 
same  value  per  unit  of  area  all  over  the  interface.  The  applied  force 
must  be  maintained  if  the  state  of  strain  on  the  body  is  to  continue, 
and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  force  the  body  returns  towards  its 
former  shape.  Within  the  body,  if  it  has  elasticity  of  shape,  is  set 
up  a  system  of  internal  forces  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  strain, 
and  tending  to  undo  that  state. 

An  isotropic  solid  has  elasticity  both  of  bulk  and  shape,  a  fluid  is 
isotropic  but  has  only  elasticity  of  bulk,  and  has  no  elasticity  of 
shape,  at  least  it  has  not  in  ordinary  circumstances.  For  it  is 
not  impossible  that  in  certain  special  circumstances  bodies  which 
ordinarily  behave  as  fluids  may  be  found  to  possess  elasticity  of 
shape.  At  present  however  we  define  a  solid  as  a  body  which  has 
the  two  elasticities  we  have  specified,  and  a  fluid  as  a  body  which  has 
only  the  first,  namely  elasticity  of  bulk. 

848.  Viscons  Resistance  to  Change  of  Shape. — In  all  actual 
fluids  however  there  is  resistance  to  change  of  shape  not  depending 
upon  the  rate  at  which  the  change  is  proceeding,  that  is  to  say, 
all  fluids  are  more  or  less  viscous.  This  is  sufliciently  evident  from 
the  most  ordinary  observation.  By  tilting  a  glass  of  water  and 
leaving  it  to  itself  the  water  can  be  set  into  oscillation  in  the  vessel ; 
continual  changes  of  shape  of  every  part  of  the  water,  though  not  of 
bulk,  proceed  and  are  resisted  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  water.  This  resistance  depends  upon  the  rate  of  change 
of  shape  and  disappears  when  that  rate  is  zero  however  great 
the  change  that  has  been  effected  may  be.  In  the  coiu*se  of  a  short 
time  the  vibration  has  subsided  and  a  sufficiently  delicate  thermo- 
meter would  show  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  had  been 
slightly  i*aised.  Fluids  differ  very  considerably  in  viscosity,  that  is 
in  the  amount  of  resistance  which  they  offer  to  change  of  shape 
going  on  at  a  given  rate ;  in  fact  this  resistance  may  be  so  great  that 
the  body  only  very  slowly  changes  its  shape  under  ordinary  forces 
and  appears  to  behave  as  a  solid.  If  however  the  body  be  a  highly 
viscous  fluid,  a  sufficiently  long  continuance  of  only  a  small  force  will 
suffice  to  produce  a  marked  change  of  shape.  Water,  for  example, 
has  a  small  degree  of  viscosity,  alcohol  and  some  other  liquids  have 
still  less;  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  oils  have  a  higher 
viscosity  of  varjdng  amounts,  that  of  castor  oil  for  example  is  very 
considerable.  The  viscosity  of  treacle  is  very  great,  so  much  indeed 
that  there  is  a  perceptible  retention  of  the  shape  of  a  portion  of  the 
treacle  for  a  short  time  after  it  is  laid  quickly  as  a  heap  on  a  table. 

849.  Experimental  Illustration  of  Viscosity.  —  The  following 
experiment   illustrates  the  different  viscosities  of  substances  very 
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well.      Three  or  four  ordinary  finger  glasses  are  mounted,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  172,  in  slings  made  of  wire,  each  sling  attached  by  a  stiff 

joint,  about  which  the  sling 
Fig.  172.  cannot  swivel,  to  a  stiff  wire, 

which  again  is  rigidlyattached 
to  a  hook  above.  The  sus- 
pension wires  are  all  made  of 
the  same  material  and  of  the 
same  length  and  gauge.  One 
of  the  glasses  is  filled  rather 
more  than  half  full  with 
water,  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  with  the  same  weight 
of  sperm  oil,  castor  oil,  and 
treacle  respectively.  Small 
bits  of  paper  are  placed  on 
the  surfaces  of  the  liquids  in 
line  along  the  radii  of  the 
glasses  to  indicate  any  relative 
motion  of  the  parte  of  the 
liquid  at  the  surface  that 
may  be  set  up  by  the  motion 
given  to  the  glasses. 
Each  wire  is  taken  by  ite  lower  end  and  slowly  twisted  round  so 
that  each  sling  with  the  glass  and  contente  is  made  to  turn  through 
approximately  the  same  angle.  Two  operators  can  manage  the  four 
glasses,  can  twist  them  through  the  same  angle  and  let  them  go 
approximately  at  the  same  moment.  As  soon  as  the  wires  are  let  go 
they  begin  to  untwist  and  the  glasses  with  their  contents  turn  round 
vertical  axes  coincident  with  the  wires.  As  each  wire  untwiste  the 
elastic  couple  in  it  producing  the  motion  of  the  glass  diminishes,  from 
a  maximum  value  when  the  wire  is  let  go  to  nothing  when  the  twist 
has  just  all  come  out ;  but  during  the  period  of  untwisting  it  has  had  a 
positive  value,  and  so  the  glass  has  been  constantly  receiving  angular 
velocity.  The  glass  then  continues  to  turn  past  the  position  of  zero 
twist  and  the  wire  acquires  twist  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  that 
twist  increases  however,  an  increasing  couple  resisting  the  motion 
finally  brings  the  glass  to  rest  and  then  causes  it  to  describe  nearly 
the  same  succession  of  positions  in  the  reverse  order.  Thus  each 
glass  performs  vibrations  about  the  vertical  axis,  in  fact  it  is,  with 
its  contents  to  a  certain  extent,  the  bob  of  what  we  may  call  a 
ioraiatml  pendtUum,  It  will  be  noticed  on  making  the  experiment 
that  the  amplitude  or  range  of  motion  falls  off  in  all  cases,  but  with 
greater  rapidity  in  the  case  of  the  oil  than  in  the  case  of  either 
the  treacle  or  the  water.  When  the  glasses  are  left  to  themselves 
they  are  turned  round  by  the  slings,  and  if  there  were  no  disturbances 
such  as  ordinary  pendulum  vibration,  if  the  glasses  were  quite 
circular  and  turned  about,  their  axes  of  sjonmetry,  and  if  moreover 
the  liquids  had  no  viscosity  and  there  were  no  drag  between  the 
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glasses  and  the  liquids  exerted  at  their  sui-faces  of  separation,  the 
glasses  would  turn  while  the  liquids  remained  undisturbed. 

This  state  of  things  is  more  closely  approximated  to  by  water  than 
in  the  other  eases,  but  even  in  water  there  is  a  tangential  action 
between  it  and  the  glass,  so  that  the  glass  drags  the  water  in 
its  neighboiu^hood  round  with  it.  This  turning  motion  with  the 
glass  is  communicated  to  portions  of  water  nearer  the  middle  by 
viscous  action  between  them  and  the  outer  portions.  This  is  shown 
by  the  displacement  which  takes  place  in  the  small  pieces  of  paper. 
If  the  glass  is  turned  round  slowly,  at  first,  the  water  turns  round 
with  it  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  paper  are  not  altered,  but 
when  the  pendulum  is  released  the  to  and  fro  motions  of  the  pieces 
of  paper  near  the  outside  show  that  the  outer  portions  of  the  water 
are  dragged  with  the  glass  through  angles  which  are  greater  the 
gi*eater  the  distance  from  the  centre. 

In  the  case  of  the  oil  the  motion  is  more  completely  communicated 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  portions  of  the  liquid  and  the  tangential 
drag  exerted  against  the  motion  of  the  glass  by  the  liquid  is  in  that 
case  larger  and  the  glass  is  more  quickly  brought  to  rest. 

In  the  case  of  the  treacle  however  the  viscosity  is  so  great  that 
tuiming  motion  takes  place  in  the  same  phase  thix)ughout  the  liquid. 
The  glass  carries  with  it  the  outer  stratum  of  the  treacle,  the  outer 
stratum  the  sti*atum  next  it,  so  that  the  whole  liquid  turns  approxi- 
mately a.s  a  rigid  body  would  round  the  vertical  axis  and  there  is  but 
slow  falling  off  of  the  amplitude  of  vibration. 

The  oscillation  of  the  vessel  generates  waves  in  the  fluid  which 
travel  in  from  the  surface,  and  involve  dissipation  of  energy  in  work 
against  friction.  If  the  i-atio  of  the  frequency  of  oscillation  to  the 
measure  of  vicosity  be  great  the  waves  travel  in  quickly,  but  are 
very  rapidly  damped  out,  so  that  only  a  very  thin  stratum  of  the 
fluid  is  affected.  When  this  ratio  is  small  the  fluid  and  vessel  move 
together ;  dissipation  of  energy  is  slight,  but  the  inertia  of  the 
oscillator  is  increased.  In  the  intermediate  case  considerable  rela- 
tive motion  is  set  up  in  the  fluid,  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel  is 
quickly  damped  out.     (See  Viscosity  in  Vol.  it  below.) 

J^oO.  Behaviour  of  Pitch. — A  still  more  extreme  case  would  be 
obtained  by  filling  the  glass  with  pitch  or  shoemakers'  wax.  This 
substance  is  apparently  hard  and  brittle,  for  when  thrown  down  it 
flies  in  pieces  with  a  conchoidal  fracture  like  that  of  glass.  A  piece  of 
it  however  laid  on  a  table  gradually  flows  out  in  a  horizontal 
sheet. 

There  is  little  or  no  diminution  of  amplitude  due  to  the  viscasity  of 
this  nuiteiial  when  it  is  placed  in  the  glass  of  the  torsional  pendulum ; 
but  this  is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  viscosity,  on  the  contrary  the 
great  viscosity  of  the  material  prevents  it  from  undergoing  in  the 
shoi-t  time  during  which  the  force  acts  any  sensible  distortion.  The 
viscosity  of  the  material  and  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  circumstances 
it  behaves  as  a  fluid  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment, 
which  is  due  to  Lord   Kelvin.      In  a  glass  jar  about  ten  inches 
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in  diameter  and  about  the  same  depth,  are  placed  a  small  quantity  of 
water  and  a  few  ordinary  corks.  Then  a  cake  of  shoemakers* 
wax  of  about  the  diameter  of  the  jar  and  about  thiee  inches  thick 
is  moulded  and  placed  in  the  water  above  the  corks  so  as  to 
confine  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the  water  rises 
above  the  wax  and  serves  to  maintain  the  temperature  fairly  con- 
stant. A  few  lead  bullets  are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  cake  and  the 
arrangement  is  left  to  itself.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks  the  corks  have  become  lost  to  view  by  passing 
into  the  cake,  and  on  looking  at  the  glass  from  below  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  wax  has  closed  up  behind  the  corks  so  that  they  are  now 
under  the  influence  only  of  the  action  of  the  surrounding  wax.  The 
lead  bullets  also  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared  from  the  surface 
and  no  trace  of  their  passage  into  the  wax  will  be  discernible.  A 
few  weeks  later  the  corks  will  begin  to  push  themselves  thi-ough  the 
upper  surface  of  the  slab,  pushing  the  wax  before  them,  and  finally 
breaking  through  the  covering  skin  and  escaping  into  the  water 
above,  while  the  bullets  are  finally  found  in  the  water  below  the 
slab.     The  wax  is  now  found  to  be  perfectly  continuous. 

The  long  continued  action  of  the  forces  applied  to  the  wax  by  the 
bullets  has  enabled  them  to  pass  slowly  through  against  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  motion,  a  resistance  approximately  proportional  to  the 
velocity  of  progress  of  the  bullets.  In  the  first  instance  the  corks 
were  pressed  against  the  lower  face  of  the  wax  slab  by  the  water, 
they  gradually  penetrated  the  slab  and  were  then  urged  upwards  by 
the  force  applied  to  them  by  the  surrounding  wax,  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  explained  presently  for  fluids  generally. 

In  fact  the  slab  of  wax  has  acted  on  the  corks  and  bullets  just  as 
the  treacle  or  oil  or  any  other  imperfect  fluid  would  have  acted.  The 
bullets  would  have  sunk  down  through  the  oil,  and  the  corks  would 
have  bobbed  up  from  the  bottom  very  quickly  as  in  the  case  of 
water.  The  only  difference  in  the  case  of  the  wax  is  that  the  time 
has  been  prolonged  to  two  or  three  months.  The  wax,  which  at 
ordinary  temperatures  breaks  like  a  glassy  solid  when  thrown  down, 
behaves  here  as  an  extremely  viscous  fluid. 

351.  Solidity  of  Pitch  in  Special  Oirciuxistanees. — There  are 
circumstances  in  which  pitch  may  be  made  to  act  as  a  true  solid ;  for 
example,  if  a  piece  of  pitch  is  cast  into  the  foi-m  of  a  bell,  and 
is  struck  with  a  hammer  true  elastic  forces  will  be  developed  in  it 
and  the  bell  will  vibrate  giving  out  a  musical  note.  The  fact  that  a 
musical  note  is  given  out  is  proof  that  the  paHicles  of  the  bell  when 
their  relative  positions  are  displaced,  are  urged  towards  their  former 
relative  positions  with  forces  proportional  to  their  displacement,  that 
is,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  relative  displacement  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  They  seem  therefore  to  be  true  elastic 
forces,  and  the  body  appears  to  have  in  these  circumstances  of  rapidly 
alternating  forces  applied  to  it,  true  elasticity  of  shape. 

If  the  bell  however  be  set  down  on  its  mouth  on  a  table  and  left 
to  itself,  it  will  become  in  a  few  days  a  mere  sheet  of  pitch. 
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352.  Interface  in  a  Fluid.    Fluid-Pressure.    Pressure-Head. — 

Now  let  us  consider,  as  an  approximation  to  an  actual  fluid,  an 
isotropic  fluid,  free  from  viscosity.  Since  there  is  no  elasticity  of  shape 
and  no  viscosity,  there  is  no  tangential  action  between  two  portions 
of  the  fluid  exerted  on  either  portion  at  the  separating  surface.  Thus 
any  action  whatever  exerted  by  one  portion  of  fluid  on  another  must 
be  everywhere  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  separation  between 
the  two  portions.  We  shall  for  brevity  call  the  separating  suiface 
between  two  fluids  an  intei'face.  An  interface  has  of  course  no 
physical  existence,  it  is  a  mere  geometrical  boundary  between  two 
portions  of  fluid.  There  will  in  general  be  force  applied  across  the 
interface  by  one  portion  on  the  other,  and  this  as  we  have  seen 
is  everywhere  at  right  angles  to  the  intei'face.  Take  any  area  S  of 
the  interface,  and  let  F  be  the  force  exerted  across  it  by  one  portion  A 
on  the  other  B,  An  equal  force  is  of  course  exei-ted  across  the  same 
area  by  the  portion  B  on  A,  The  ratio  F/S  is  called  the  average 
pressure  over  the  area  «S'  of  the  interface.  If  throughoutany  flnite 
region  of  the  interface  the  ratio  of  F  to  aS'  is  independent  of  the 
magnitude  of  S^  uniform  pressure  is  said  to  be  exerted  over  the 
region  of  the  interface.  If  however  the  pressure  is  not  uniform  we 
define  the  pressure  at  a  poiiU  P  in  the  interface  in  the  following 
manner.  Take  any  area  «S'  of  the  interface  surrounding  F  and  take 
the  force  F  over  that  area,  then  as  just  stated  F/S  is  the  average 
pressure  over  the  area  *S'  which  includes  P,  Now  let  aS^  be  diminished 
indefinitely,  but  be  always  taken  so  as  to  include  P,  and  let  the  ratio 
F/S  approach  as  this  diminution  is  carried  on  more  and  more  nearly  to 
a  fixed  value.  This  fixed  value  of  the  ratio  is  the  pressure  at  P.  It  is 
shown  in  §  395  that  the  pres-^ure  at  P  is  the  same  for  all  interfaces. 
The  height  of  a  column  of  fluid  required  to  give  a  pressure  p  at 
its  base  by  its  weight,  is  called  the  head  of  the  fluid.  If  j!?  be  the 
pressure  and  p  the  density,  then  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid 
of  unit  area  of  cross  section  and  height  h  is  gph,  in  absolute  units,  or 
ph  in  gravitation  units.  In  the  latter  case  if  A  be  in  feet  and  p  in 
ix)unds  per  cubic  foot,  the  pressure  p  in  pounds  per  square  foot  is  ph. 

353.  Hsrpotheses  of  Ordinary  Hydrodynamics. — In  the  definition 
of  pressure  given  above  we  have  assumed  that  the  diminution  of  the 
area  is  pursued  indefinitely.  This  statement  however  must  not  be 
taken  as  meaning  more  than  that  this  fixed  ratio  is  approached  more 
and  more  nearly  the  farther  the  diminution  of  the  area  is  carried, 
within  the  limits  of  observation  or  experience  of  areas  set  by 
the  most  refined  instruments  of  physical  research.  No  doubt  if  we 
could  go  beyond  those  limits  we  should  come  down  to  the  gi'ained 
structure  of  the  substance,  and  have  to  take  into  account  the 
want  of  homogeneity  involved  in  our  having  molecules  with 
intei-spaces  between  them.  In  that  case  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  recoiu^e  to  a  statistical  treatment,  but  this  is  avoided  by  the 
hypothesis  here  adopted  that  the  smallest  portion  of  fluid  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  possesses  all  the  physical  properties  which  the 
fluid  has  in  bulk.     The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  then  is  to  calculate 
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the  acceleration  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid ;  for  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  calculate  the  forces  acting  upon  the  portion.  These 
forces  fall  into  two  sets :  (1)  The  forces  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  by  the  surrounding  fluid,  or  by  the  molecular  actions  of  the 
molecules  of  the  fluid  itself  near  the  surface  as  in  capillarity. 
(2)  Actions  upon  the  particles  of  the  fluid  applied  from  without,  for 
example,  the  forces  of  gravity  on  the  particles  of  the  fluid.  We 
shall  suppose  the  fluid  at  first  incompressible,  that  is  to  say,  that  no 
system  of  forces  acting  upon  a  portion  of  the  fluid  is  capable  of 
altering  its  volume.  Afterwards  we  shall  consider  shortly  the 
motion  of  compressible  fluids. 

*854.  Acceleration  of  an  Element  of  a  Fluid. — We  have  now  to 
calculate  kinematically  the  acceleration  of  a  particle  of  a  fluid.  Let 
the  velocity  of  a  particle  of  the  fluid  at  a  point  P  be  ^  and  let  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  moving  at  that  point  be  specified,  let  it 
arrive  at  a  point  Q  along  its  path  after  an  interval  bt  and  let  q  be 
the  velocity  it  has  at  Q,  Then  the  acceleration  of  the  particle  is  the 
limit-ratio  of  the  increase  of  velocity  q  -q  to  the  interval  of  time  dtin 
which  it  is  effected.  When  the  interval  of  time  is  made  vanishingly 
small  the  limiting  value  of  the  ratio  is  dq/dt  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  bq  is  the  difference  between  the  velocity  which  exists  for 
a  particle  at  F  at  time  t,  and  the  velocity  which  exists  for  a  pai-ticle 
at  Q  at  time  t  +  dt.  The  change  is  therefore  made  up  of  two  parts  : 
(1)  the  difference  between  the  velocity  at  Q  at  time  t,  and  the 
velocity  at  the  point  P  at  the  same  time,  (2)  the  change  of  velocity 
which  the  velocity  at  Q  undergoes  in  the  interval  of  time  8t. 

If  vQld^  denote  the  rate  of  variation  of  q  aloug  the  path  of  the  pai*- 
ticle  at  time  t,  and  ds  the  length  of  the  step  from  P  to  Q  be  very  small, 
the  change  specified  in  (1)  is  i)qli\8.d8.  Again  let  cQ  Ivt  be  the  rate 
of  change  of  velocity  at  Q  with  time,  then  since  the  velocity  at  Q  at  time 
t\&q  +  ()ql()8.ds  at  time  t  +  dt  it  has  become  q  +  ()(q  +  cqids»d8)ct-dt^ 
that  is  q  +  c^q/cH.dt-^  {v{dQ/d8)()^}d8dt,  The  last  term  vanishes  in 
comparison  with  the  othei-s,  and  when  dt  is  made  very  small  we  have 
for  the  change  in  q  brought  about  by  the  displacement  of  the  particle 
from  P  to  Q  in  the  interval  dt  the  value  c^qld^'^dt  ■\-^ql()8.d8.  Hence 
if  q  denote  the  time-rate  of  change  of  q  we  have  since  q  =  dsjdt  or  *, 

In  the  case  of  steady  motion  the  velocity  at  each  point  of  the  path 
of  the  particle,  and  indeed  at  each  point  of  the  fluid,  does  not  change 
with  the  time,  and  we  have  then 

These  equations  may  be  put  into  other  fomis  which  are  sometimes 

convenient.     Thus   let  ii,  r,  w  be  the  components  of  acceleration 

parallel    to    the    axes.      Since    q-  =■■  ur  +  'vr-\-  xir   we    have    q  =  uujq 

-^w/q^-wwlq,  dqlvi  =  Vltjdt^UJq-^vvjcit^viqJ^o^^jct.wlq,    qcqjd^ 
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=  ucul^s  +  vcvlcls-^to^w/Ss  =  u/q,{udu/Sx  +  v^uf^y  +  w^uj^) 
+  ^'/q'(udv/i}x  +  v^v/Sy-^wSv/cJz)  +  w/q,(uSto/dx  +  v^w/dy 
-H  wcwj^z).  Taking  the  sum  of  these  expressions  for  ()qldt  and 
^BqIos,  and  equating  to  the  value  of  q  we  obtain  an  equation  which 
must  hold  for  any  given  case  however  the  axes  are  chosen.  Hence 
the  quantities  multiplied  by  u/q,  ifjq,  wjq  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
equation  must  be  equal.     We  obtain  therefore  : 

U  —  - —  +  U        +  V--  +  10-    - 

dt        dx      dy       3« 


()v  f)v  fjV  f)v 

dt       dx       dy       cz 

dt        Cx       dy        dz 


(3) 


♦355.  Equation  of  Continuity. — Now  we  have  to  establish  an 
equation  which  states  that  if  there  be  no  creation  or  annihilation 
of  matter  in  any  part  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  fluid,  whatever 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  amount  of  matter  within  any  portion  of 
space  takes  place  in  any  time  must  be  precisely  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  fluid  that  has  entered  the  space  and  the  amount  that 
has  passed  out  of  the  space  across  its  boundaries  in  that  time. 

This  is  called  the  equation  of  continuity.  First  wo  shall  show  that 
tne  time  rate  of  increase  of  volume  of  a  rectangular  element  the 
centre  of  which  is  at  tho  point  x,  i/,  z  where  the  components  of 
velocity  are  w,  v,  w,  and  the  edges  of  which  are  lengths  cte,  dy,  dz 
taken  along  the  axes,  is  {Du/dx  +  d'^^/dy  -^  d^ldz)dxdydz. 

For  consider  a  filament  of  infinitely  small  cross-section  tr  and 
length  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  If  6^,  0,  be  positive  numerical 
multipliers,  each  less  than  unity,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  extremities 
of  such  a  filament  relatively  to  P  are  -  ^dx,  O^dy,  Q^dz  for  one  end, 
\dxy  Ojdy,  6/lz  for  the  other.    Hence  the  expression 

u^^tju/d^  dx  +  dj()ulcy.dy  +  d^duld!^'dz 

gives  the  value  of  u  at  the  former  or  latter  extremity  of  the  filament 
according  as  the  negative  or  the  positive  sign  is  taken.  Hence  the 
excess  of  the  value  of  u  at  the  latter  extremity  above  that  at  the 
former  is  ()u/()x.dx.  This  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  length  of  the 
filament,  and  produces  a  rate  of  increase  of  volume  of  the  filament  of 
amount  G((}ul^x,dx), 

The  quantity  ij'*^l{}x  is  constant  for  all  the  filaments  and  we 
have  therefore  for  the  rate  of  increase  of  volume  of  the  element  due 
to  the  variation  of  u  the  value  c)ulc}x,dxdydz, 

Similarly  for  the  rate  of  increase  due  to  the  variation  of  v,  v> 
through  the  element  we  have  ()v/c)y»dxdydz,  (}wl^y,dxdydz  respec- 
tively. The  whole  rate  of  change  of  volume  is,  in  the  limit,  the 
sum  of  these.  The  ratio  of  this  sum  to  the  original  volume  of  the 
fluid,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  unital  rate  of  change  of  volume^ 
is  called  the  divergence  of  the  flow  of  the  fluid  at  P,  and  is  denoted  by 
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divq  where  q  is  the  resultant  of  u,  v,  w  at  P,     Hence  we  write 

dx     dy     dz 

This  expression  gives  the  divergence  as  far  as  quantities  of  the  first 
order  of  smallness.  It  will  be  noticed  for  example  that  the  rates  of 
increase  of  dimensions  in  the  directions  of  t/  and  z  augment  the  rate 
of  increase  of  volume  produced  by  the  flow  along  x,  and  similarly  for 
the  other  dii-ections  y,  z.  These  effects  are  left  out  in  the  discussion 
given  above,  but  the  reader  may  easily  verify  that  the  terms  depend- 
ing on  them  are  small  compared  with  those  retained. 

The  unital  increase  of  volume  in  time  dt  sustained  by  a  given 
portion  of  the  fluid  at  P  is  thus  Quj^x  +  3  r/Oy  -\-c^w/()z)dL  If  p  be 
the  density  of  the  portion  of  tne  fluid,  its  density  at  time  dt  is 
p  +  pdt.  Hence  the  mass  of  the  element  after  dt  has  elapsed  is 
{p  +  pdt){l-\-{()u/Sx-\-^v/^y-{-()wlcz)dt}dxdydz.  But  since  this 
must  have  the  same  value  as  before,  namely  pdxdydz,  we  find, 
neglecting  the  term  multiplied  by  dH'^ 

which  is  the  equation  of  continuity.  In  fact,  quantities  of  the 
second  order  being  neglected,  pOu/ckc  + 3 r/9y  +  ci^/3 5^)^?: rfy<^2;  is  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  mass  of  the  element  in  consequence  of  the 
alteration  of  volume,  and  pdxdydz  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  its  ma^s 
arising  from  alteration  of  density,  and  these  must  together  give  a 
zero  result. 

In  the  same  way  may  be  reckoned  the  divergence  of  any  other 
quantity  connected  with  the  flow  of  the  fluid  if  the  quantity  vaiies 
continuously.  Thus  we  have  a  similar  expression  for  the  divergence 
of  the  flow  of  inertia  of  the  body.  The  rate  of  flow  of  inertia  per 
unit  of  volume  at  P  is  pq  if  p  be  the  density  at  J\  The  components 
of  this  are  pu,  pv,  pWj  so  that 

divpq = ^ + ^-^^ + ^.  ((;) 

cx        dy         o- 

Clearly  since  this  is  the  rate  of  diminution  of  matter  in  unit 
volume  it  is  the  time  rate  of  diminution  of  density  at  the  fixed  point 
P,  namely  3p/3^     Hence  we  have 

dt      dx        dy        fi- 

which  is  another  form  of  the  equation  of  continuity.  Since  p  may 
vary  with  the  time  for  a  fixed  point,  and  also  with  the  position  of 
a  particle  of  the  fluid  at  time  ty  the  value  p  of  the  rate  of  increase  of 
p  regarded  as  a  quantity  characteinstic  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid  is  given 

by 

t)<      dx     dy      i)~ 
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♦356.  Velocity-Potential. — When  the  distribution  of  velocities  at 
any  point  in  the  fluid  at  any  particular  instant  of  time  is  obtained 
from  a  function  tp  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point,  in  the  manner 
described  by  the  equations 

the  motion  is  said  to  .be  characterised  by  a  velocity-potential  (f>.  The 
reader  will  notice  that  this  is  the  mode  of  deriving  the  component- 
forces  from  a  force- potential  as  explained  at  §  218  above.  It  is  an 
elementary  theorem  of  what  is  called  partial  differentiation  that 
d^^id^dy  "  d^ ^Idyd^i  so  that  if  the  velocities  are  so  derivable  from 
a  function  0  of  the  co-ordinates  we  must  have  the  three  relations 

3W^2/-3W3^  =  ^»  SW3--f)W3a:  =  o,  3v/0ic-3w/3y=o.   (9') 

When  equations  (9)  hold  we  have 

lulx  +  vdi/ -\- wdz  =  —  (^  0/3  •c.cfe  +  O^/Sy. c^^-H  90/3  5;.d2;)=  -cZ0, 

where  cZ0  is  the  change  of  0  which  takes  place  when  x,  y,  z  are 
changed  to  a:  -h  dx,  y  -h  dy^  z  +  dz.  The  quantity  c?0  is  what  is  called 
a  pei'feci  differential  of  the  function  0  of  the  co-ordinates.  The 
integral  of  dtp/ils.ds  taken  along  any  path  in  the  fluid  is  then  0,  -  0j 
where  0,,  0^  are  the  values  of  0  at  the  final  and  initial  ends  of  the 
path.  This  integral  is  not,  however,  free  from  ambiguity  in  certain 
cases,  as  will  be  ejrplained  below.     (See  §§  358,  193.) 

The  quantities  on  the  left  of  equations  (9')  have  a  certain  physical 
interpretation  which  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner. 
Think  of  a  small  rigid  sphere  with  its  centre  at  the  point  x,  y,  «,  and 
let  the  centre  move  with  component  velocities  u,  v,  w.  Let  the 
angular  velocities  of  the  sphere  about  diameters  parallel  to  the  axes 
of  X,  ;//,  z  be  6^,  0^,  6,  then  the  velocities  of  a  point  on  the  surface,  the 
co-ordinates  of  which  are  t/a;,  dy,  dz,  are  by  §  277, 

?'.  -  Q^dy  -\-  O^dz,    v  -  O^dz  -H  d^dx,    w  -  S^dx  -{-  Ojdy. 

A  small  sphere  of  the  fluid  however  does  not  move  as  a  rigid 
body.  The  component  velocities  at  a  point  (x  -\-  dx,  y  -H  dy,  z  -H  dz) 
are  u-\-c}u!(ix,rix-\-c^ul(}y.dy  +  ^ul^z.dz,  ...,and  these  can  be  written 


-Hs-lh^Hfr-'Sh 


with  two  similar  expressions.  We  shall  show  that  the  last  line 
corresponds  to  the  terms  -  Q^dy  +  6^dzof  the  velocity  of  the  point  on 
the  surface  of  the  rigid  sphere,  that  in  fact  the  component  angular 
velocities  £,  i;,  (  (or  components  of  spin)  of  the  fluid  at  the  point 
X,  y,  z  are  given  by 
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'-<s-a4  '-HiM-:)'  '"'(5-M>  <'»> 

When  these  quantities  are  all  zero  the  motion  is  said  to  be 
irrotational ;  if  they  are  not  all  zero  the  motion  is  Siiid  to  be 
rotcUional,  but  is  most  frequently  called  vortex-motion. 

*Si}7,  Rotational  Motion  of  a  Fliiid  Element.  Components  of 
Angular  Velocity. — Consider  a  small  sphere  of  the  fluid  the  centre 
of  which  is  at  /*  {x,  y,  z),  where  the  velocity  components  are  te,  v,  w. 
If  9u/3a;,  9 16/3 y,  ...  be  the  space-rates  of  variation  of  w,  v,  w  at  P, 
the  velocity  of  a  point  very  close  to  P,  of  which  the  co-ordinates  are 

ic  +  a>y  +  /3,  2J  +  y  hascomponents  w  +  a3w/3^  +  /^3^/c)y  +  ySw/9->  .•«, 
so  that  the  component  velocities  of  the  element  relatively  to  P  are 
a3u/9a;-H/33w/3y  +  y3u/32;,  ....  The  moment  of  momentum  A,,  of 
the  sphere  about  an  axis  through  P  parallel  to  that  of  ;::  is  therefore 


9a;      9y       9^ 


J        \3^     ^^v     ^^-  ■ 


where  the  integrals  are  taken  throughout  the  sphere.  But  i^wlc--^.^  . . . 
are  constants  throughout  the  field  of  integration,  and  hence  there  is 
for  every  term  pcZCT.a/39W3^  ^^^  which  /3  is  positive  another  teim 
for  which  /3  has  an  equal  but  negative  value,  while  everything  else  is 
the  same,  and  so  for  the  terms  involving  /3y. 
The  moment  of  momentum  thus  reduces  to 


'{|p>^"-l 


The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  sphere  about  the  diameter  is 
p/(/3-  +  y-)^CT,  and  clearly  by  symmetry //32c^n7=/y-V/oT.  Hence  if 
/x  be  the  moment  of  inertia  pJfi'dTS  =  pfy-dTS  =  J/^,  we  have  for  the 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  sphere  about  the  diameter  pai-allel 

This  proves  that  ^{d'^lvy  -  9^/9^)  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
sphere  about  the  axis  of  z.     In  the  same  way  A,,  A3  ciin  be  found 

and  i(9W3*~3W9a?),  i(9^/3^""3'^/9y)  shown  to  be  the  angular 
velocities  of  the  sphere  about  the  diameters  parallel  to  ?/  and  ;:;. 

*358.  Irrotational  Motion.  Single  and  Multiple  Valued  Poten- 
tials.— The  vanishing  of  the  quantities  A,,  A,,  A,  shows  that  the 
fluid  has  no  rotation  of  its  elements.  But  the  vanishing  of  these 
quantities  is  the  criterion  that  w,  v,  w  should  be  derivable  from  a 
function  9  of  the  co-ordinates  by  the  process  of  differentiation  stated 
in  §  354  above,  that  is,  of  the  existence  of  a  velocity -potential  0 ; 
and  conversely,  the  existence  of  a  velocity-potential  proves  that 
there  is  no  rotation  of  the  elements  of  the  fluid  (§361).     It  can 
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be  proved  that  if  in  a  perfect  fluid  a  velocity-potential  exists  in  any 
part,  that  part  retains  its  velocity-potential  so  long  as  the  fluid 
continues  to  exist  as  such,  provided  the  forces  acting  on  it  are  con- 
servative (§  193). 

The  potential  0  may  be  either  single  or  multiple  valued,  that  is 
for  assigned  values  of  the  co-ordinates  ^  may  have  a  single  definite 
value  or  have  any  one  of  a  series  of  possible  values.  In  the  former 
case  the  value  of  fd^jda.da  or  fd<^  taken  along  a  path  drawn  in  the 
field  has  the  same  value  0,  -  0j  (where  0,,  0,  are  the  values  of  ^  for 
the  final  and  initial  points  of  the  path)  for  aU  paths  having  the  same 
initial  and  final  points ;  in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  impossible  to  vary 
the  path  indefinitely  without  affecting  the  value  of  the  integral  along 
it.  It  is  generally  possible,  however,  to  draw  a  family  of  paths 
joining  two  points  of  the  field  for  each  of  which  the  integral  referred 
to  has  the  same  value.  It  is  only  necessary  to  assign  to  the  initial 
point  P  of  the  path  a  value  0,  of  0,  then  the  value  0,  at  the  terminal 
point  Q  will  be  greater  than  0j  by  the  integral  fdtp/ds.da,  the  value 
of  which  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  the  path  is  drawn. 

For  example,  consider  an  endless  tube  with  fluid  flowing  along  it 
in  closed  paths.  The  value  of  /dff>/ds,d8  taken  along  one  of  these 
paths  is  not  zero  though  the  initial  and  final  points  P,  Q  of  integra- 
tion coincide,  for  <f>  continually  diminishes  at  positive  rate  -  dip/ds^  =  q) 
along  the  path,  so  that  if  ^^  be  an  assigned  value  of  ^  for  the  starting- 
point  and  ff>j  be  the  corresponding  value  for  the  (coincident)  final  point 
of  the  integration,  0,  =  ^i  -  «f>  where  k  is  what  is  .called  the  ci/dic 
constant  for  the  flow  along  the  tube. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  closed  path  is  drawn  in  the  tube 
beginning  at  P  and  returning  to  Py  and  such  that  it  can  be  contracted 
to  a  point  without  passing  out  of  the  tube,  the  value  of  /dip/ds.ds 
taken  along  it  is  zero,  since  whatever  diminution  of  ^  along  one  part 
of  the  path  which  proceeds  on  the  whole  with  the  flow  of  the  fluid,  is 
annulled  in  the  part  of  the  path  which  returns  against  the  flow. 

As  an  example  of  a  single  valued  function,  let  ^  be  /i/r,  where  r  is 
the  distance  of  the  point  considered  from  a  point  0.  The  value  of 
/d(p/d8,d8(  =fdif)  taken  along  a  path  from  a  point  P  to  a  point  Q  for 
which  r  has  the  values  r„  r,  respectively,  is  fi/r^-fi/r^,  and  is 
therefore  zero  for  any  closed  curve  not  passing  through  the  point  0. 

On  the  other  hand  if  0  =  /itan"'(y/a;), 

/dip/d8.d8  =  /i  { tan  -'(.y,/a:,)  -  tan "'(yj/a;,) } 

when  taken  along  a  path  from  an  initial  point  P,  {x^y  y^  to  a  final 
point  Q  {x^,i/j)f  Fig.  173.  But  this  is  /i(0,  -  0,)  if  0,  -  &j  be  the  angle 
between  the  radii  drawn  from  the  origin  0  of  co-ordinates  to  Q  and 
P.  This  angle  obviously  depends  on  the  path  di^wn  from  P  to  Q: 
for  if,  like  the  path  PA  Q,  it  consists  pai-tly  of  a  single  closed  loop 
round  the  origin,  the  radius-vector  turns  round  as  a  point  passes 
along  the  curve  from  P  to  Q  through  an  angle  2ir+  i,  QOP.  If  the 
curve  makes  a  double  circuit  round  the  origin  the  value  of  0,  -  Q^  is 
4ir  +  .1  QOPy  and  so  on.     The  integral  is  thus  the  same  for  all  paths 

X 
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joining  P  and  Q  which  make  the  same  nimiber  of  circuits  round  the 
origin. 

Again  in  this  case  let  curves  PBQ,  PCQ  be  drawn  from  Pto  Q. 
so  that  the  two  form  a  closed  curve  round  0,     The  integral  along 

PBQ  is  not  equal  to  the  integral 
along  PCQ.  For  the  integral 
taken  along  the  closed  curve  from 
P  back  to  P  again,  in  the  direction 
taken  as  positive  {jss^yPA  Q),  is  ^wft, 
and  therefore  if  the  integral  from  P 
to  Q  aloDg  PBQ  he  fil  that  along 
PCQ  is  2irft-/i/.  If  the  closed 
curve  PBQCP  did  not  enclose  0  the 
integral  round  it  would  be  zero,  for 
as  a  point  passed  from  P  round  the 
path  the  angle  Q  between  a  line 
drawn  to  it  from  0  and  OP  would  not  turn  through  2ir  but,  however 
devious  the  path  might  be,*  through  a  zero  angle  on  the  whole. 

In  all  cases  of  multiple-valued  functions  the  integral  can  be 
deprived  of  ambiguity  by  imposing  resti-ictions  on  the  path.  In  the 
case  just  considered  let  a  line  OD  be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  x,  y  from 
0  to  infinity,  and  let  no  path  be  drawn  which  crosses  this  line.  The 
integral  is  then  the  same  for  all  paths  starting  at  P  and  ending  at 
Q ;  in  fact,  the  function  is  rendered  single- valued. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  closed  tube  along   which   fluid  is 
flowing  the  potential  may  be  rendered  single-valued  by  introducing 
a  diaphragm  across  the  tube  which  no  path  of  integration  can  cross. 
These  considerations  are  of  course  applicable  to  force-potentials 
as  well  as  to  velocity-potentials.     (See  also  §  480.) 

♦359.  Equations  of  Fliiid-Motion. — We  may  now  wiite  down  the 
equations  of  motion  of  a  fluid,  and  apply  them  to  a  few  of  the  simpler 
cases  which  occur  in  practice.  Consider  again  a  parallelepiped  of  the 
fluid  having  its  centre  at  the  point  a;,  y,  z^  and  its  edges  of  lengths 
(Jx,  dy^  dz  parallel  to  the  axes.  Let  X  be  the  applied  force  per  unit 
of  mass  on  the  element,  then  Xpdxdydz  is  the  force  acting  on  the 
element  from  without  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  A'.  Besides 
this  there  is  force  due  to  pressure  applied  to  the  element  by  the 
surrounding  fluid.  If  the  pressure  at  the  centre  .r,  y,  zhe  P  then  we 
obtain  by  the  process  used  in  §§  854,  355,  for  the  difference  of 
pressures  on  the  two  ends  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
ic,  -  f^pl^x.dx  towards  the  right.  The  force  on  the  element  due  to 
this  difference  of  pressure  is  -^pj^x.dxdydz.  The  whole  force 
applied  in  the  direction  of  a?  to  the  element  is  therefore 

{pX  —  dp/d^}  dxdydz. 

This  must  be  equal  to  the  acceleration  of  the  element  multiplied 
into  its  mass,  and  similar  results  hold  for  the  acceleration  in  the 
other  two  directions.  By  the  values  of  the  component  accelerations 
given  in  §  355  we  obtain  for  the  equations  of  motion 
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pax  d<  d*  dy  c^ 
pay  dt  da;  dy  d« 
p3«      dt        da;       gy        9a 


y      (1^) 


If  the  forces  X,  F,  Z  are  derivable  from  a  potential  function  O,  the 
potential  energy  per  unit  of  volume  in  the  field  of  the  applied  forces, 
these  equations  become 

in  which  u,  v,  w  are  used  for  the  component  accelerations.  Now  for 
liny  instant  of  time  />  is  a  function  of  a:,  y,  z,  and  the  change  of  p 
I'orresponding  to  changes  dx,  dy^  dz  of  x,  y,  z  is  dp  =  dpldx.dx 
-^?pldy'df/  +  dpldZ'dz,  and  similarly  dQ  =  ^Ql^x,dx'\-^CLldydy 
+  ()Ql()z,dz,  If  then  we  take  the  three  equations  of  motion  as  last 
written,  multiply  the  first  by  dx,  the  second  by  dy,  and  the  third  by 
dzy  we  obtain 

-  ldQ+  -dp\  =  iidx  +  vdy  +  ii;dz,  (14) 

Now  let  p  be  a  function  of  />  so  that  I//0  is  equal  to  f\p)  where 
f{p)  is  the  differential  co-efficient  with  respect  to  />  of  a  function 
/(p),  of  p.  The  quantity  within  the  brackets  on  the  left  is  then,  for 
A  given  instant  of  time,  purely  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  and 
the  whole  expression  on  the  left  denotes  the  diminution  of  O  +/(jp), 
a  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  which  takes  place  when  a:,  y,  z  are 
changed  tox  +  dx^y  +  dy^z  +  dz,  and  is  therefore  a  perfect  differen- 
tial (§  356).  The  quantity  on  the  right  is  therefore  in  this  case 
proved  to  be  also  a  perfect  differential  of  a  function  of  the  co- 
oixiinates  ic,  y,  z  (which,  however,  may  also  depend  upon  t), 

*300.  Kelvin's  Theorem  of  Fluid  Motion. — The  greater  part  of  the 
theory  of  fluid  motion  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be  contained  in  the 
following  theorem  due  to  Lord  Kelvin.  Before  stating  the  theorem 
we  lay  down  one  or  two  definitions.  If  Z,  m,  n  be  the  direction  cosines 
of  an  element  of  a  line  of  particles  moving  with  the  fluid,  the  rate 
at  which  the  particles  are  moving  along  the  line  is  Zu  +  mv  +  nir. 
This  velocity  multiplied  by  dsy  the  length  of  the  element,  is  called 
the  fiotv  cdong  tJie  element.  If  dx,  dy^  dz  be  the  projections  of  ds  on 
he  axes  the  values  of  /,  m,  n  are,  by  §  24,  dx/dsy  dy/ds,  dz/ds. 
Hence  we  may  write  the  flow  in  the  form  luix  +  vdy  +  wdz. 

Now  consider  the  rate  of  alteration  of  this  quantity  with  the 
time  at  any  instant.  It  will  depend  upon  two  things,  the  rates 
of  alteration  of  u,  v,  tr,  and  the  rates  of  alteration  of  dx^  dy^  dz  at 
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that  instant.  The  former  rates  are  w,  r,  w  ;  the  latter  are  dx,  dy,  dz  ; 
for  if  x,  for  example,  be  the  velocity  in  the  direction  of  x  at  the 
initial  (left  hand)  end  of  dxy  x  +  dx  ib  the  velocity  at  the  other  end. 
The  difference  between  these  velocities  is  dx,  and  is  the  rate  at 
which  dx  is  increasing  in  length,  and  similarly  dy^  dz  are  the  rates 
at  which  dy,  dz  are  increasing.      For  x,  y,  zwe  may  write  of  course 

U,  V,  w. 

Hence  if  at  the  beginning  of  an  element  of  time  dt  the  flow 
along  the  element  be  udx  +  vdy  +  wdz,  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  is 

{u  +  udt){dx  +  dxdt)  +  {v  +  vdt){dy  +  dydt)  +  («?  +  wdi)(dz  +  dzdt). 

Hence  the  change  is  {udx  +  vdy  +  wdz  +  udu  +  vdv  +  v:dw)dt  +  a 
quantity  multiplied  by  dt^.  Neglecting  the  latter,  since  dt  is  taken 
very  small,  and  dividing  by  dt,  we  get  for  the  rate  of  change  of  flow 
the  equation 

—I  udx  +  vdy  +  wdz  \  =  udx  +  vdy  +  wdz  +  udu  +  vdv  +  wdw 

=  udx  +  vdy  +  wdz  +  qdq, 

where  ^  =  w'  +  r*  +  to",  the  square  of  the  resultant  velocity. 

The  flow  along  any  finite  curve  a  drawn  in  the  fluid  is  the 
integral  /g(udx  +  vdy  +  wdz)  taken  along  the  curve  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  [That  an  integral  is  taken  along  a  curve  or  over  a  surface 
we  denote  by  the  sufliz  s  or  S  placed  below  the  integral  sign.] 
Hence  the  rate  of  alteration  of  the  flow  along  the  finite  arc  a  is  by 
the  result  already  obtained 

-.  /  (udx  +  vdy  +  wdz)=s  I  {udx  +  vdy  +  v'dx)  +  ^{q^^-q^^),     (15) 

8  8 

where  y„  q^  are  the  values  of  the  velocity  at  the  final  and  initial 
•ends  of  the  line.    This  is  Lord  Kelvin's  theorem. 

If  the  curve  be  closed  q^^q^  and  the  integrated  term  on  the 
right  vanishes.  If  udx -k- vdy  +  wdz  be  a  perfect  differential  of  a 
single  valued  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  the  conditions  for  which 
have  been  stated  in  §  359,  the  integral  on  the  right  also  vanishes, 
and  the  flow  along  the  curve  a  is  ccnstant  as  the  fluid  moves. 

Lord  Kelvin's  theorem  is  expressed  by  the  equation,  derived  by 
<15)  from  §  359, 

^J{udx  +  vdy  +  wdz)=  '-f'^^-Q,  +  Q,  +  i(q,'-q,%      (16) 

The  only  conditions  (besides  the  condition  that  CI  shall  be  one  valued) 
therefore  required  to  prove  that  the  quantity  on  the  left  vanishes 
when  the  integral  is  taken  round  a  closed  path  are  that  1/p  =/'{p),  and 
th&t //{p)dp,  ot/[p),  and  CI  should  be  single-valued  functions  of  the 
co-ordinates. 
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The  integral  f{udx  +  vdy  +  wdz)  taken  round  any  closed  curve  is 
called  the  circuUUum  round  the  curve.  Hence  Lord  Kelvin's  theorem 
for  this  case  asserts  that  under  the  conditions  stated  if  the  circulation 
is  zero  at  one  instant  of  time  for  a  closed  curve  moving  with  the 
fluid  it  is  zero  ever  a/teruxirda, 

361.  Curl  of  Velocity.  Normal  Spin.  Oirculation  roimd  Ourve 
expressed  as  Soifkce  Integral  of  Normal  Spin. — Now  consider  any 
closed  curve  moving  with  the  fluid  and  any  surface  of  which  the  curve 
is  the  bounding  edge.  Let  dS  he  An  element  of  the  surface  and  ds 
an  element  of  the  curve,  and  let  I,  m,  n  be  the  direction  cosines 
of  the  normal  to  dS  drawn  towards  the  positive  side  of  the 
surface. 

The  positive  side  of  the  surface  is  defined  in  the  following 
manner.     Let  the  integral  /{udx  +  vdy  +  todz)  be  taken  round  the 


Fra.  174, 


closed  curve  in  a  direction  chosen  as  positive,  and  then  suppose  an 
observer  to  walk  round  the  curve  in  the  positive  direction  while  the 
surface  lies  on  his  left  hand.  The  observer  then  looks  down  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  surface. 

There  are  in  fact  for  every  element  of  the  surface  two  associated 
positive  directions,  one  of  traversing  the  edge,  and  one  of  the  normal 
to  the  element. .  These  are  related  like  the  direction  of  turning  and 
the  direction  of  advance  of  a  right-handed  screw. 

We  can  divide  any  surface  bounded  by  a  single  closed  curve  into 
elements  infinitesimal  in  every  direction,  by  means  of  lines  drawn  on 
the  surface.  Let  this  be  done  and  let  the  boundary  of  each  element 
in  succession  be  traversed  in  the  positive  direction.  Each  linear 
element  of  boundary  will  in  this  process  be  traversed  twice  but 
in  opposite  directions  if  it  belongs  to  two  adjacent  elements  of 
surface,  and  only  once  if  it  is  part  of  the  boundary  of  the 
surface. 

If  the  outer  bounding  curve  enclose  regions  like  A,  J5,over  which 
the  surface  integral  is  not  taken,  the  integral  round  the  boundary  is 
to  be  extended  to  the  edges  of  all  such  regions.     Fig.  174   shows 
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the   direction  of   the  line  integration  for  these  portions  of  the 
boundary  according  to  the  observations  stated  above. 

These  things  being  understood,  we  can  now  prove  the  following 
theorem : 

/{wlx+vdy  +  u:dz)  =  2/{n  +  mfi  +  n(jdS,  (17) 

where  the  second  integral  is  taken  over  the  surface  and  the  first  is 
taken  round  the  whole  bounding  edge. 

To  prove  this  consider  Fig.  175.     Let  ABC  A  be  a  triangular 


Fia.  175. 


element  of  the  surface,  OAy  OB,  OC  lines  drawn  from  a  point  0  to 
the  vertices  of  the  triangle  parallel  to  the  axis  of  co-ordinates.  Then 
we  have,  going  round  in  the  order  of  the  letters  ^,  J5,  C, 


/ 


i   dx  ^     dy  ,      dz\j 
ds       as        ds 


ABC  A 


-I  (-S-t)^-/  ['i^-tY*!  ("s-«h 


OABO 


OB  CO 


OCAO 


If  the  element  be  very  small,  and  the  lengths  of  DA,  OB,  OC  be 
dxy  dy,  dz  we  can  use  the  values  of  u,  v,  w  for  the  middle  points  of 
OA^  OB,  OC  in  calculating  the  three  integrals  on  the  right.  Take 
the  first  of  the  three,  it  is  evidently 


i'  +  i^^y)dy, 
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which  reduces  to 


Ki-MiH'-i-i-sh 


if  n  be  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  the  normal  to  the  area  ABC 
makes  with  OC,  the  normal  to  the  area  AOB^  and  (iS' denote  the  area 
of  the  triangle  ABC, 

In  the  same  way  we  obtain  the  other  two  integrals  and  therefore 
we  have  for  the  element  ABC, 


/<«'^-^='*'*)-Karr'! 


*"(s-l^)*-(5-M)h-  '"' 

Here  the  positive  direction  of  the  normal  is  from  the  surface  in  the 
direction  receding  from  the  point  0, 

Doing  this  for  the  whole  surface  divided  into  triangular  elements 
(it  is  possible  so  to  divide  the  surface)  and  adding  the  line  integrals 
together  for  one  sum  and  the  surface  integrals  for  another,  the  line 
integrals  along  sides  which  are  common  to  two  adjacent  triangles  cut 
one  another  out,  and  leave  only  the  line  integral  taken  once  round 
the  whole  bounding  edge.  Hence  by  (10)  the  theorem  expressed  by 
(17)  is  proved. 

This  is  a  most  important  theorem  and  holds  for  any  directed 
quantity  of  which  the  components  are  u,  v,  w.  The  components 
d^ldlZ-d^ld^y  •••»  that  is  2 J,  2i;,  2f,  may  be  taken  as  components 
parallel  toxji/^z  of  another  directed  quantity  of  which  the  component 
along  the  normal  (which  is  twice  what  may  be  called  the  normcU  spin) 
is  given  by  the  quantity  in  brackets  on  the  right  of  (18).  These  latter 
components  3w?/3y - 3^/3^,  ...,  have  been  called  the  components 
of  the  curl  of  w,  r,  «?,  and  the  process  here  illustrated  of  deriving 
one  directed  quantity  from  another  is  sometimes  called  curling. 

Returning  now  to  (17)  we  see  that  if  J,  i;,  f  be  all  zero  for  any 
surface  enclosed  by  a  curve  the  circulation  is  zero  round  the  curve. 
Hence  if  it  is  zero  for  one  surface  enclosed  by  the  curve,  it  must  be 
zero  for  all  such  surfaces,  that  is  every  such  surface  must  give  a  zero 
integral  of  normal  spin. 

Now  from  Lord  Kelvin's  theorem  we  have  the  result  that  in  the 
circumstances  stated  in  §  359  the  circulation,  if  zero  at  any  one 
instant,  is  henceforth  always  zero.  Hence  if  the  surface  integral  of 
curl  is  zero  for  the  surface  enclosed  by  any  curve  it  is  henceforth 
always  zero.  Since  this  can  be  applied  to  all  curves  moving  with  the 
fluid  that  can  be  drawn,  it  follows  that  if  J,  i;,  f  be  once  zero  for  any 
portion  of  the  fluid  they  must  henceforth  always  be  zero  for  the  same 
portion  of  the  fluid. 

*362.  First  Integral  of  Equations  of  Motion.  Steady  Motion. — 
Now  let  a  velocity-potential  exist  and  O  be  a  single-valued  function 
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of  the  co-ordinates  for  any  epoch  of  time  that  may  be  taken :  the 
left-hand  side  of  (16)  is  -  d{<l>^  -  i>o)ldt,  so  that  the  equation  becomes 

But  dfl>ldt^d<t>ld^  +  xd<t»ldnc  +  !/di>ldl/-^zdft>ld!!^  =  i)(pldt'q'  so  that 
(19)  may  be  written 

[/7*""''],-[i:].-       <»' 

If  ^  does  not  vary  at  any  particular  point  in  the  fluid  the 
co-ordinates  of  which  are  fixed,  or,  as  it  is  usually  put  in  technical 
language,  if  ^  is  not  an  explicit  function  of  the  time,  d^/d^  =  ^h  <^d 
the  motion  is  then  said  to  be  steady.  The  last  equation  may  then 
be  written,  with  suffixes  dropped  for  the  integrals,  in  the  form 


/ 


'^  +  j9'  +  o  =  C,  (21) 

P 


where  C  is  the  value  of  the  expression  on  the  right  of  (20)  for  the 
initial  end  of  the  line.  The  quantity  on  the  left  is  the  total  energy 
of  the  fluid  at  the  point  considered  per  unit  of  mass.  Where  p  is 
taken  in  absolute  units  of  force  per  unit  of  area  {/dpjp  +  \q^  +  ^Ig  is 
a  quantity  which  is  sometimes  called  the  dynamic  head  of  the  fluid 
(§  352).  Thus  in  the  case  of  steady  motion  there  is  constancy  of 
dynamic  head  both  at  a  fixed  point  in  the  fluid  and  at  each  particle 
in  its  motion. 

If  p  be  a  function  of  p,  we  have  for  fdpjp  the  value  f{p)  and 

/(/>.)  -/(p.)  +  i(?,'  -  ?.')  +  (O.  -  O.)  =  0.  (22) 

Thus  if  the  pressure  be  the  same  at  both  ends  of  the  line/(jt>,)  =/(/?J, 
and 

K?.'-0=-0.  +  0.-  (23) 

The  interpretation  of  (22)  is  tliat  -  O,  -H  Q^  is  the  amount  of  potential 
energy  in  the  field  of  applied  force  lost  by  the  fluid  per  unit  of  mass 
in  passing  along  the  curve  from  one  end  to  the  other  :  \(q^-  -  q^) 
is  the  kinetic  energy  per  uuit  of  mass  gained  by  it.  The  latter  is 
equal  to  the  former  plus  the  work  done  by  fluid  pressure  on  the  fluid 
in  the  passage.  But  the  fluid  on  entering  the  portion  of  curve 
considered  has  work  p^  done  on  it  per  unit  of  volume,  and  therefore 
work  f(p^  per  unit  of  mass,  and  on  leaving  it  does  work  per  unit  of 
its  own  ma8sy(pj)  on  the  surrounding  fluid.  Or  thus :  unit  mass  of 
the  fluid  on  entering  brings  energy  hj^-¥0,^,  and  has  work  done 
upon  ityO?o)j  ^^^^  mass  in  leaving  carries  off  energy  ^<7,*  +  lli  and 
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does  work  /{p^)  and  we  have  |y,»  +  Oj  +APi)  =  W  +  ^)  +APo)'     ^he 
equation  expresses  thus  the  conservation  of  energy  in  the  fluid. 

In  the  case  of  a  liquid  for  which  p  may  be  taken  as  independent 
of  the  pressure /(p)  =/>//o,  and  equation  (22)  becomes 

p 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noticed  that  (20)  does  not  give  the  actual 
value  of  the  pressure  at  any  point.  All  it  does  is  to  give  when  p  and 
Q  are  known  the  difference  between  the  values  of  p  at  two  points  in 
the  fluid.     If  p  be  uniform  the  equation  is 

p.  -  ;>.  +  hp(9,'  -  %')  +  p(o,  -  O.)  =  p[|^];  (25> 

Of  course  this  pressure  is  not  necessarily  unknown.  It  may  be 
experimentally  found  in  most  cases. 

*363.  Stream-Lines. — An  idea  of  great  imporcance  auu  utiiiuy  ui 
fluid  motion  is  that  of  a  8tream4inef  that  is  a  curve  drawn  in  the  fluid 
so  that  for  any  given  instant  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  fluid  at 
any  element  is  that  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve.  If  da  be  an  element 
of  length  of  a  stream-line,  dx^  dy^  dz  its  projections  on  the  axes 
of  X,  y,  Zj  the  equations  of  the  line  are 

d^     dy     dz     ds  /c%n\ 

—  =—  =  -=—,  (26) 

u        V       V)       q 

or  if  the  velocities  are  derivable  from  a  potential 

dx     dy     dz     da 

cT0"c0"30"3^.  (27> 

dx    dy    3^     c* 

Hence  a  stream-line  is  perpendicular  at  each  point  to  the  surface 
of  equal  velocity-potential  there.  These  stream -lines  are  precisely 
analogous  to  lines  of  force  in  the  cases  of  gravitational  attraction 
and  electrical  and  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion.  (See  chap.  x. 
below.) 

The  flow  along  an  element  of  a  stream-line  udx -k- vdy -k- tcdz 
is  qds,  and  hence  we  have 


f  ^I^ -Jqds^-  Jqdq^J qds  +  K^r  -  ^o')-  (28> 


d 

dt  ^ 

^88 


In  the  case  of  steady  motion  we  have 


di"^^^  "  ^^^  +  5^(3^  =  2qdq, 
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80  that  Lord  Kelvin's  theorem  when  applied  to  a  stream-line  in 
a  fluid  in  steady  motion  becomes 

K?.'  -  9i) = fqds  =  -  o.  +  o.  -  y  ^^.  (29) 


8 


Dropping  suffixes  for  the  values  of  the  quantities  at  the  final  end 
of  the  line,  and  denoting  by  C  the  value  of  is'©*'*"  ^o"*"  ^  initicU 
value  of  /dpjpy  we  get 

lg'+    f^+Q=.C.  (30) 

J     P 

C  has  thus  a  value  peculiar  to  each  stream-line,  but  in  general  has 
different  values  for  different  stream-lines.  The  equation  is  the  same 
as  that,  (21),  obtained  for  any  path  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  a  velocity-potential.  This  theorem  is  due  to  Daniel 
Bernoulli,  and  is  given  in  his  ffydrodynamicay  1738 ;  it  is  there 
obtained  practically  from  the  consideration  of  work  done  on  a  portion 
of  the  fluid  in  passing  along  the  stream-line  from  one  point  to 
another  (see  §§  210,  362). 

*364.  Two-Dimensional  Motion. — A  very  important  particular 
case  of  motion  is  that  which  is  independent  of  one  of  the  oo-ordi- 
uates,  z  say ;  this  is  commonly  called  motion  in  two  dimensions. 
For  this  case  the  equation  of  continuity  if  the  fluid  is  incompres- 
sible is 

|^+?^  =  0.  (31) 

d«    dy 

The  equation  of  a  stream-line  may  be  written  for  two-dimensional 
uiotion  in  the  form 

iidy-vdx  =  o,  (32) 

and  the  equation  of  continuity  just  written  is  the  condition  that  the 
velocities  u,  v  are  derivable  from  a  function  xj/  of  the  co-ordinates 
(and  possibly  of  t),  called  the  stream-function,  by  the  equations, 

u^^^,    v^p.  (33) 

dy         9^ 

The  equation  of  the  stream-line  may  therefore  be  written  in  the 
form 

^^^pdy^O.  (34) 

diK        dy 

Equation  (34)  integrated  gives 

^  =  F{t),  (35) 
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and  if  the  motion  be  steady  this  reduces  to 

^l^C.  (86) 

which  is  the  integral  equation  of  a  stream-line  in  the  case  of  steady 
motion.  This  equation  may  be  regarded  as  giving  the  whole  family 
of  stream-lines  if  (7  be  regarded  as  varying  firom  one  stream-line  to 
another. 

If  there  exist  a  velocity-potential  ^  (which  of  course  is  also  a 
function  of  x,  y,  I  in  the  case  of  two-dimensional  motion)  the  two 
expressions  for  each  component  velocity  give 

We  get  thus  the  equation  of  continuity  for  an  incompressible 
fluid 

and  the  companion  equation  in  \f/ 

This  last  expresses  the  fact  that  the  quantity  (}vi^  -  cw/3y  (double 
the  angular  velocity  of  an  element  of  Uie  fluid  about  an  axis  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  z)  is  zero,  that  is  that  the  motion  is  irrotational. 


Consider  an  element  ds  of  an  equipotential  line ;  the  com- 
ponents of  ds  on  the  axes  are  dx,  dy.  The  flow  across  d8  is  (see 
Fig.  1 76)  rrfx  -  udy.     But 

vdx-udy^^-.dx'^^-^y^dyif, 

ox       dy 

that  is  (£)//  measures  the  rate  of  flow  of  fluid  across  da  {A  Bin  Fig.  1 76) 
in  the  direction  from  right  to  left  to  an  observer  looking  along  da 
in  the  positive  direction  (from  J  to  J5  in  Fig.  176). 
The  differential  equation  of  an  equipotential  line  is 

|i«fa  +  |^dy  =  0,  (88) 
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and  that  of  a  Btream-lioe  is 


(39) 


which  show  that  equipotential  lines  and  stream-linee  are  families  of 
curves  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

*.S6Q.  Conjugate  Functions. — The  equations  (37)  are  the  analytical 
conditions  that  IF,  =  ^  +  tif,{i  =  ^- 1)  should  be  a  function  of  the 
complei  variable  z  =  a;  +  (y;  in  other  words  W  changes  with  z  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  rate  of  variation  dWjdz,  of  W  with  z,  is 
independent  of  the  particular  change  given  to  z,  that  is  of  the  relation 
oi  dxio  dy.  Thus,  representing,  as  in  §  27,  '-c  by  distance  along  the 
axis  of  X  from  a  chosen  origin  and  y  by  distance  along  the  axis  of  y, 
and  z  by  the  step  OP,  where 
Fia.  m.  P  is  the  point  given  by  the 

Cartesian  co-ordinates  x,  y, 
dWjdz  is  independent  of  the 
direction  of  the  infinitesimal 
step  PQ  (  =  di)  from  P  to  & 
neighbouring  point  Q.  The 
proof  that  equations  (87)  ex- 
press this  is  left  to  the  reader. 
It  is  an  elementary  theorem 
proved  at  the  outset  in  trea- 
tises on  Functions  of  a  Com- 
plex Variable. 

If  then  we  can  find  a 
function  W  of  the  complex 
variable  ~,  and  if  that  func- 
tion be  expressed,  as  it  can 
always  be,  in  the  form  ^  +  i  J-, 
where  ^,  ^  are  functions  of  the  real  variables  x,  y,  we  see  that 
the  curves 


d>  =  const.,     i^^*^"^^- 


(40) 


form  a  emyugale  system,  that  is  if  either  set  of  curves  be  taken  as  the 
equipotential  lines,  the  other  set  is  the  corresponding  system  of 
stream-lines.    Hence  ^  and  !/>  are  what  are  called  conjugate  functionB. 

In  Fig.  177  are  shown  two  such  sets  of  conjugat*  curves.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  (1)  the  atream-lines  and  equi potential  lines  due 
to  two  line-sources  A,  B,  one  positive,  the  other  negative,  that  is, 
one  a  line-source,  the  other  a  line-sink,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  diagram.  Fluid  flows  out  along  the  linei^  diverging  from  A 
and  converging  on  B ;  the  curves  (circles)  closed  round  the  sources 
are  the  equipotential  curves. 

The  curves  may  also  be  regarded  as  (2)  the  lines  of  flow  and 
equipotential  curves  for  fluid  moving  without  rotation  in  closed  paths 
round  A  and  B,  in  opposite  directions  on  the  two  sides  of  the  central 
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line  running  up  and  down  the  page.  This  central  line  is  a  rectilinear 
line  of  flow  for  both  A  and  B,  The  curves  radiating  from  A  and 
converging  to  B  are  then  the  equipotential  curves. 

The  theory  of  conjugate  functions  is  dealt  with  in  books  on  the 
Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  {e.g.,  the  treatise  of 
Forsyth  or  that  of  Harkness  and  Morley).  To  these  and  to  treatises 
on  Electricity  and  Magnetiem  we  must  refer  for  a  full  account  of  the 
properties  of  these  functions,  and  the  principle  of  Conformal  Repre- 
eentationj  by  which  from  the  solution  of  one  problem  the  solutions 
of  others  may  be  derived. 

866.  Effect  of  Motion  on  Pressure.  Torricelli's  Theorem.— In 
§  ."3 6 2  we  have  found  the  imporbant  result  that  the  pressure  at  any 
point  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  motion  by  ^pq^,  where 
q  is  the  velocity  at  the  point.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  given 
by  a  liquid  escaping  under  gravity  from  an  orifice  in  a  vessel,  the  free 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  which,  as  well  as  the  jet,  is  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  in  which  either  through  the  great  cross-section  of  the 
vessel  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  orifice,  or  by  a  continual 
supply  of  liquid,  the  level  of  the  free  surface  is  kept  up.  Take  a 
path  beginning  in  the  free  surface  and  ending  in  the  surface  of  the 
jet,  then  O  =  -gz^  where  z  is  measured  downwards  from  some  chosen 
level.  Hence  if  h  be  the  depth  of  the  point  on  the  jet  chosen  below 
the  free  surface  we  have  q^  =  0,  Q^-Q^=  - ghy  and 

q'  =  2gh,  (41) 

where  q  is  the  velocity  in  the  jet  at  the  point  on  its  surface.  This 
is  known  as  Toiricelli's  theorem. 

It  is  to  be  most  carefully  observed  that  this  tells  us  nothing  of 
the  velocity  inside  the  issuing  jet.  That  depends  on  the  value  of 
p  at  the  point  considered. 

367.  Velocity  in  Jet.  Vena  Oontracta. — Although  the  velocity 
at  the  surface  of  the  issuing  jet  is  given  by  Torricelli's  theorem,  this 
cannot  be  taken  as  the  velocity  for  the  whole  jet.  For  some  distance 
beyond  the  orifice  within  the  vessel  the  stream-lines  of  fluid  are 
convergent,  and  this  convergence  continues  in  the  jet  ofitside  the 
orifice.  The  velocity  inside  the  jet  is  therefore  less  than  at  the 
surface,  and  the  pressure  is  greater.  At  a  little  distance  in  front  of 
the  orifice  the  stream-lines  have  become  parallel,  and  we  may  take 
the  velocity  as  uniform  there  over  the  cross-section,  and  the  pressure 
as  atmospheric.     The  cross-section  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  orifice, 

and  the  velocity  is  that  (J'^gh)  for  the  fall  h  from  the  surface  to  the 
cross-section. 

This  vetM,  contractaf  as  it  is  called,  has  an  area  depending  on 
circumstances,  and  the  investigation  of  its  amount  except  in  par- 
ticular cases  is  impossible.  It  can  however  be  shown  to  be  less 
than  the  area  of  the  actual  orifice.  For  consider  the  liquid  in  the 
vessel  with  the  orifice  plugged  up.  The  pressure-force  of  the  liquid 
on  each  element  of  the  Mrall  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  opposite 
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force  applied  to  the  liquid  by  the  wall.  Thus  the  force  applied  to 
the  liquid  by  one  element  of  the  wall  may  be  regarded  as  b&lanced 
by  that  applied  by  an  opposite  element  of  the  internal  surface,  so 
that  no  motion  of  the  liquid  takes  place. 

If  now  the  orifice  be  opened,  a  force  which  is  left  unbalanced  is 
applied  to  the  liquid  by  the  part  of  the  wall  opposite  the  orifice. 
If  A  be  the  depth  and  a  the  area  of  the  orifice,  the  unbalanced  force 


Fig.  178. 


/ 


Fig.  179. 


Fig.  178'. 


^ 


"A 


applied  is  gpah^  or,  in  gravitation  units,  pah.  Tliis  must  be  the 
momentum  produced  per  unit  of  time  in  the  issuing  fluid,  if  the 
pressure  on  every  other  part  of  the  wall  is  gpah,  which  will  be 
approximately  the  case  if  the  region  of  motion  within  the  vessel  is 
remote  from  the  wall,  as  when  the  orifice  is  formed  by  a  tube 
with  sharp  edge  passed  some  way  into  the  liquid,  Fig.  178.  In 
this  case  then  we  have  paV,  for  the  momentum  of  the  fluid  issuing 
per  unit  of  time,  if  a  be  the  effective  area  of  the  orifice,  that  is  the 
area  of  the  contracted  vein,  since  weight  pav  issues  with  velocity  t\ 
This  must  be  gpah^  and  therefore 


V  =  -gh, 
a 


'4-2) 


This  has  been  verified  by  Borda,*  who  obtained  a' =  a/1 -924, 
with  an  orifice  formed  by  a  I'e-entrant  tube  as  described. 

A  concordant  result  was  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Froude,  of 
Torquay,  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Glasgow  Philo- 
sophical Society,  1876,  in  two  communications  (February  23  and 
March  31) — one  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  !Mr.  Froude  to  Sir 
William  Thomson,  and  the  other  a  note  by  Professor  James  Thomson. 
The  accompanying  cuts.  Figs.  178, 178',  show  the  flow  at  a  re-enti-ant 
orifice  with  thin  edges :  the  first  gives  the  general  nature  of  the 
jet,  the  second  the  stream-lines  near  the  edge.     Fig.  179  shows  the 

♦  M^m.  de  I'Academie  ^es  Sciences,  1786.     For  the  theory  of  the  twia  con- 
tracta  see  also  Rayleigh,  PhU,  Mag.  1876,  p.  441,  or  CofUcted  Papert^  vol.  i.  p.  297. 
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stream-lines  near  an  orifice  with  thin  edge  in  the  vertical  side  of  a 
vessel. 

In  most  cases  the  condition  stated  above  is  only  approximately 
fulfilled.  When,  for  example,  the  orifice  is  one  made  in  the  vertical 
side  of  a  vessel,  there  is  considerable  motion  near  it  in  the  liquid 
and  the  pressure  is  lowered  in  consequence.  The  flpw  thei*efore 
corresponds  to  an  unbalanced  pressure  over  an  opposite  area  of  the 
surface  greater  than  that  of  the  orifice,  and  the  vein  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  orifice  in  area. 

There  is  also  in  all  cases  a  small  diminution  of  velocity  due  to 
friction,  so  that  if  Cj  be  the  ratio  aja^  and  c,  the  ratio  of  the  actual 
velocity  of  discharge  to  the  Torricellian  value,  we  have  for  the 

volume  discharged  per  second  c^c^aj'lgh  or  caj2gh,  if  c  =  c^c^ 

It  mav  be  taken  that  for  orifices  in  the  walls  or  bottom  of  a 
vessel,  without  projecting  or  re-entrant  mouthpiece,  c  is  about  '62. 

Fig.  18U. 
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Fig.  181. 
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Fig.  182. 


368.  Plow  through  a  widening  Spout. — A  greater  flow  is  obtained 
by  fitting  the  orifice  with  a  projecting  tube  or  spout,  as  in  Fig.  180. 
For  a  mouthpiece  at  right  angles  to  the  side 
with  a  shai'p  edge  of  junction  the  value  of  c 
is  about  '82.  A  loss  of  pressure  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  pipe  just 
outside  the  inner  mouth  is  not  quite  filled 
with  the  stream-lines  of  the  liquid.  Within 
this  space  eddies  or  whirls  are  formed,  which 
involve  waste  of  energy  of  head  in  work  done 
against  friction. 

A  larger  rate  of  flow,  in  fact  one  exceed- 
ing the  higher  limit  corresponding  to  the 
oiifice  in  the  vessel,  is  obtained  by  making 
the  mouthpiece  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the 
form  of  the  tube  given  by  the  stream-lines 
at  emergence,  but  with  a  widening  outer  end 
which  becomes  gradually  cylindrical.  Tlie 
loss  of  pressure  just  referred  to  is  then  avoided,  and  for  a  smooth 
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well-made  mouthpiece  of  this  kind  a  velocity  only  about  3  per  cent. 

below  the  limit  is  obtained.  

The  velocity  is  thus  a  little  less  than  J2gh,  but  the  area  of  the 
orifice  is  really  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The  mouthpiece 
must  however  be  made  to  run  full,  that  is  it  must  be  filled  before 
the  flow  is  allowed  to  begin.  The  velocity  through  the  throttled 
part  of  the  vein  near  the  junction  of  the  mouthpiece  with  the  vessel 
is  of  course  greater  than  that  at  the  mouth,  and  the  pressure  is 
correspondingly  small.  If  the  area  of  the  narrowest  part  be  made 
very  small,  the  pressure  may  fall  towards' zero,  and  approach  to  this 
value  is  shown  by  the  jet  leaving  the  surface  of  the  mouthpiece  and 
occupying  only  part  of  the  outlet-space.  For  if  P  be  the  pressure 
where  the  jet  has  become  cylindrical,  p  be  the  pressure  at  the  neck, 
and  r,  V  be  the  corresponding  velocities,  we  have  P -p^ip{v^  -  l^). 
But  if  il,  a  be  the  areas,  v/V  =  A/a,  and  therefore 


P-j9  =  ipP(AVa2-l),  orP-;>=^pA(^V-l). 
If  then 

/>  ^  0,  that  is  if 


^-9PH^.-Ii 


a?  ^      gph 


(43) 


the  pressure  at  the  neck  is  equal  to  or  less  than  zero.  But  it  is 
found  experimentally  that  a  liquid  containing  air  bubbles,  as  water 
generally  does,  cannot  sustain  negative  pressure,  that  is  stretching 
force,  and  the  limit  is  reached  really  before  A^  has  been  made  so 
p^reat  that 

A^_P-¥gph_r-\-l 

where  t  is  the  ratio  of  the  pressure  p  to  that  due  to  the  head  h. 
Thus,  if  gph  =  P,  we  have  A^ja^  =  2,  or  A  =  aJ2, 

Thus  it  is  not  sufficient  in  determining  the  supply  of  water  from  a 
reservoir  to  consider  only  the  area  of  the  orifice  in  the  wall  of  the 
reservoir.  The  form  of  the  tube  beyond  must  also  be  considereil. 
The  Romans  were  well  aware  of  this  method  of  increasing  the  flow 
through  an  orifice,  and  a  law  had  to  be  passed  to  prevent  its  use  by 
persons  supplied  with  water  from  the  public  i-eservoirs. 

861^  £bq>erimental  Illustrations  of  Torricelli's  Theorem. — That 
the  square  of  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  proportional  to  the  height  of  the 
free  surface  above  the  orifice  in  the  case  here  considered  is  frequently 
illustrated  by  the  apparatus  indicated  in  Figs.  183,  184.  The  range 
of  the  jet  on  a  horizontal  plane  below  the  orifice  is  measured  foi- 
various  depths  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface  and  heights  above 
the  plane.     Let  h  be  the  depth  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface,  x  its 
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height  above  the  horizontal  plane  on  which  the  jet  impinges.  Let 
the  jet  emerge  horizontally.  Then  the  horizontal  velocity  remains  v 
throughout ;  the  vertical  velocity  of  a  portion  of  the  jet  at  any  time  t 
after  it  left  the  orifice  is  gt.  Hence  in  time  t  the  horizontal 
distance  travelled  is  vt,  and  the  vertical  distance  fallen  is  ^g^.  But 
this  is  X,  and  therefore  we  have  t  =  J2xlg.  If  y  be  the  range  on 
the  horizontal  plane, 

y^  =  ^2xjg  =  4Aa;, 

by  Torricelli's  theorem. 

The  point  at  which  the  jet  meets  the  plane  is  therefore  a  point 
on  a  parabola  of  which  the  orifice  is  the  vertex  and  of  which  the 
latus-rectum  is  4A.  Also,  if  the  vertical  distance  x  between  the 
plane  and  the  orifice  be  fixed,  the  ranges  for  difierent  depths  h  of 


Fig.  183. 


Fig.  184. 


y///M////yW///////^^^^^^ 


'^//////my/my/y//^^^^^^^ 


the  orifice  below  the  free  surface  are  the  ordinates  of  a  parabola  of 
which  the  values  of  A  are  the  abscissae  and  the  latus-rectum  is  \x. 

The  square  of  the  range  is  thus  for  given  positions  of  the  orifice 
and  the  free  surface  proportional  to  the  distance  x  of  the  plane 
below  the  orifice,  and  for  a  given  position  of  this  plane  is  proportional 
to  the  depth  h  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface.  A  vessel  is  therefore 
constructed  with  orifices  at  difierent  points  in  the  same  vertical,  and 
for  a  ceitain  position  of  the  free  surface  (which  can  be  kept  constant 
by  having  a  sufficient  supply  and  an  overflow  or  a  siphon  to  prevent 
the  level  from  rising  above  the  required  position),  the  ranges  on  the 
horizontal  plane  of  the  jets  from  these  oi'ifices  are  calculated  and 
marked  on  the  plane,  and  the  result  is  verified  by  causing  the  jets  to 
flow.  Fig  188  gives  the  range  for  different  values  of  h  in  the  propor- 
tion 1),  Ifi,  25,  on  a  plane  at  the  same  distance  below  the  orifice  in 
each  case.  Fig.  184  shows  the  ranges  on  the  sjime  plane  for  depths 
of  the  orifice  in  the  proportion  stated.  The  figures  are  taken  from 
Winkelmann's  Haiidbach  der  Physik. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  if  any  two  values  of  x  and  h  be  taken 
these  may  be  interchanged,  that  is  the  range  for  a  distance  x  of  the 
plane  below  the  orifice  and  a  depth  h  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface 
is  the  same  as  that  for  a  distance  h  of  the  plane  below  the  orifice  and 
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Fig.  185. 


a  depth  x  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface.     This  is  illustrated  by 

Fig.  185. 
*370.  Flow  of  a  Oompressible  Fluid.    Adiabatic  Flow  of  a  Gas. 

— So  far  we  have  considered  mainly 
the  case  in  which  p  is  constant.  In  a 
gas  however  the  density  varies  with 
the  pressure  and  in  different  ways 
according  to  the  condition  imposed  on 
the  fluid.  If  the  temperature  is  kept 
constant  the  density  is  proportional  to 
the  pressure,  that  is  pjp  —Pq/pq*  If 
the  heat  contained  by  each  portion  of 
the  fluid  remains  constant,  that  is  for 
adiabatic  compression  or  rarefaction, 

the  condition  is  pjp'^—pjp^^  where  y 
is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  of  the 

fluid  pressure  constant  to  the  specific  heat  volume  constant. 

In  the  former  case  we  have  /$dplp  =  (pJpQ)\ogpJp^  where  /)^,  p^ 

refer  to  the  initial  and  final  ends  of  the  line  of  integration  8.     Hence 

(22)  is  in  this  case 


^ 


'y/y- 


In  the  other  case 

fdplp  =  y{p,lp,  -;Vpo)/(r  - 1)» 

jso  that  for  (22)  we  have 


(45) 


Po  y 


-1 


p''^  -Po'y )  +  K^i'  -  ^o')  +  Q|  -  o, = 0. 


(46) 


If  at  the  initial  end  of  the  line  «  the  velocity  is  zero  or  negligible 
and  Oj  -  Qj,  be  negligible  we  have 

'P^-^^Y  (47) 

Po  Pj 


---m'-(if}-i'-^' 


This  equation  may  be  applied  to  integration  along  a  stream-line 
in  all  circumstances,  or  to  integration  along  any  line  moving  with 
the  fluid  if  the  motion  is  irrotational. 

*871.  Steady  Flow  of  a  Gas  into  a  Vacuuni. — It  will  be  shown 
later  that  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  waves  of 
voluminal  compression  and  compression  through  an  elastic  fluid  is 
equal  to  the  value  of  dp/dpy  where  Sp/dp  is  the  rate  of  variation  of 
pressure  with  density  taken  under  the  condition  of  constancy  of 
temperature,  or  of  zero  transmission  of  heat  from  one  part  to  another, 
or  whatever  the  condition  may  be  which  obtains  when  the  pulse  is 
transmitted.     It  is  known,  from  the  small  amount  of  stifling  of 
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sound  with  distance  traversed  in  ordinary  cases,  that  in  air  and 
other  gases  waves  of  the  kind  here  referred  to  are  transmitted 
adiabatically.  Hence  dpidp  must  be  calculated  from  the  equation 
p/py  =  C,  so  that  we  have  dpldp  —  yplp-  Hence  if  the  velocity  of 
sound  at  pressure  p^  and  density  p^  be  T,,  and  at  pressure  p^  and 
density  p^  be  V^, 

From  the  first  expression  for  q^  in  (47)  it  will  be  seen  that  F,  =  0 
when  /?,  =  0,  and  therefore  wlien  the  gas  escapes  adiabatically  into  a 

vacuum  the  velocity  of  e0lux  is  V^j2jjy  -  1.     The  value  of  y  is  for 

air,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  1'41  nearly,  so  that  the  limiting 

velocity  is  2*209  V^. 

Here  an  interesting  point  arises.     The  mass  of  gas  flowing  from 

an  orifice  into  a  vacuum   is  q^p^a   where  a    is  (as  at  §  367)  the 

effective  area  of  the  orifice.     Hence  we  have  by  the  value  of  q^  just 

obtained 

Jo 
g^p^a:=^aj==--\\p,,  (49) 

But  since  p^  is  2«ro,  this  would  give  zero  rate  of  flow  of  gaseous 
matter,  a  result  which  requires  careful  consideration.  The  case  of 
|[>j  =  (>  is  a  limiting  one  which  has  no  existence  in  practice.  The 
gas  cannot  at  once  expand  into  the  vacuous  space  so  as  to  Tulfil 
just  beyond  the  orifice  the  condition  p,  =  0,  but  follows  for  some 
way  stream-lines  which  finally  become  lost  by  viscosity  and  diffusion 
of  the  gas. 

Let  us  suppose  that  at  the  orifice  the  pressure  is  p  and  the 
density  p.  If  the  flow  is  steady  the  amount  of  matter  crossing  a 
section  of  a  tube  of  flow  must  be  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the  tube. 
The  amount  per  unit  area  is  therefore  qp,  and  this  must  be  the  same 
at  every  point  in  a  stream -line.  If  then  a  be  the  area  of  a  tube 
and  M  be  the  rate  of  flow  of  fluid  across  a  section,  we  have  a  =  Mjqp, 

Since  M  is  constant  the  value  of  a  will  be  least  where  qp  vr 
greatest.     Now  we  have  for  a  maximum  or  minimum  o^  qp 

or 

dq _  _q  dp 

dp         p  dp' 
But  also  by  (22),  since  O  -  0  and  q^  -  0 


''=-V?' 


/'« 
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and  therefore  qdqjdp=  -  1/p.  Substituting  in  the  value  of  dqidp 
juBt  found  we  obtain  dqjdp=  -\lqp=  -qjp.dpldp,  or  dpjdp^Xjq^ 
that  it. 


<ip' 


(50) 


or  the  velocity  is  that  of  the  propagation  of  sound.  When  this  is 
the  case  the  cfoss-section  of  the  stream  is  a  minimum,  for  deafly 
this  must  give  a  ntfarimum  value  of  qp. 

Now  in  the  case  of  adiabatjc  flow  by  (48)  5' =  2(17-  O/Cy-I); 

Fig.  1S6. 


hence,  since  for  maximum  flow  along  a  stream-line  we  have  q'=  I'-, 
V=  =  2i\'!{y  +  'i)orp/p=pJp„.il{y  +  l).  Thin  last  result,  with  pIpV 
^pJPc"^  gives 


Po     \y+l/  p„     Vy+l' 

or  if  y  =  l'41,  p  =  -63.'>p,,  uitd  p  = 'iii'p^. 

The  conclusion  is  that  if  p,,  the  pressure  in  the  leceiving  chambei-, 
)>e  less  tliun  this,  the  streiim,  after  coming  to  a  minimum  width, 
widens  again  somewhat,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ISd.  Tlie  curve  drawn 
normally  across  the  streams  from  ^  to  £  is  evidently  concave 
outwards,  and  therefore  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  tubes  must 
be  on  the  outward  side  of  that  cur^'e,  as  indicated  by  the  cross-lines. 

The  picssure  in  the  narrowest  part  of  each  stream-tube  cannot  I>e 
less  than  ■■i27p^,  nor  p  less  than  'G35/>g.  Outside  this  the  streams 
must  widen  and  the  velocity  increase  since  p  diminishes. 

If,  however,  the  pressui-e  p^  outside  the  orifice  be  gi-eatei'  than 
this  the  flow  will  be  in  parallel  tul>es  at  the  niirrowest  part  and  the 
pressure  will  bep,. 

When  the  velocity  of  flow  is  greater  than  I'  no  disturbance  of 
pressure  can  be  propagated  back  along  the  outflowing  gas,  since  this 
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would  take  place  at  velocity  F,  so  that  diminution  of  pressure  below 
'o21p^  cannot  affect  the  pressure  behind  the  conti-acted  vein. 

The  discussion  of  this  case  is  due  to  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds, 
Phil.  Mag.  March  188().  The  results  agree  with  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  11.  D.  Napier,  Engineer,  1807,  January  4  and  25. 

For  adiabatic  flow  of  a  gas  there  are  thus  two  values  of  the 
pressure  for  a  value  of  the  cross-section  of  the  tube  greater  than  its 
minimum  value,  one  greater  than  '•')27/>o  and  one  less.  Hence  there 
are  two  possible  values  of  the  pressure  at  C  (Fig.  187)  in  a  tube  of 

Fio.  187. 


Fig.  188. 


vaiying  section  for  which  the  pressure  at  the  two  equal  necks  A^  B 
is  'b'llp^.     For  a  liquid  the  pressure  at  C  is  greater  than  at  A  or  B, 

*S7'2.  Jet-Pomp. — Fig.  188  shows  the  action  of  Professor  James 
Thomson's  jet-pump.  A  jet  of  water  is  driven  at  high  velocity 
thi"ough  the  converging  mouthpiece  P,  which 
opens  at  a  point  just  a  little  short  of  the  most 
constricted  part  of  the  suiTOunding  tube  T, 
This  tube  is  connected  by  a  side  branch  with 
the  space  from  which  the  water  is  to  bo 
drawn.  The  flow  of  the  water  along  the  con- 
stricted neck  of  T  gives  by  Bernoulli's  theorem 
a  lower  pressure  at  the  constriction  than  at  the 
part  beyond,  and  there  is  consequently  a  flow  of 
fluid  from  the  space  surrounding  and  behind 
the  nozzle.  The  increasing  pressure  from  the 
constricted  part  of  2'  forwards  is  employed  in 
retarding  the  fluid  flowing  into  it. 

The  pump  may  be  employed  of  course  to 
transfer  one  fluid  from  the  space  by  means  of  a 
jet  of  another  fluid  applied  by  P.  In  this 
case  a  mixture  of  the  two  fluids  is  delivered 
by  7'  to  the  delivery  pipe.  We  shall  suppose 
that  the  average  pressui-e  of  the  fluid  in  the 
nozzle  is  p^y  in  the  surrounding  pipe  />„  and  in 
the  delivery  pipe  p,  while  the  densities  of  the 
fluids  and  their  velocities  are  p,,  p,,  /o,  r„  t7^,  v  respectively,  while 
the  areas  of  delivery  in  the  three  cases  are  a,,  a,,  a.  The  momentum 
carried  in  by  the  jet  in  unit  of  time  is  p^v^-a.^  and  the  rate  at  which 
momentum  is  generated  by  the  pressure  is  ;>^a, ;  similarly  in  the 
other  cases.  The  rate  at  which  momentum  is  delivered  by  the  jet 
and   the  surrounding  pipe  is  therefore   {j^i-^- piVy^)a^-¥ {Pf-\- Pft\^)a^, 
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The  momentum  delivered  per  second  aci*oss  a  cross-section  of  the 
dehvery  tube  is  (p  +  pv^)a,  and  we  have 

{Pi  +  Pi^i>i  +  {Pi  +  f>iV)«»  =  {P  +  P^)«-  (^1) 

Besides  this  we  have  the  equation  of  continuity,  namely,  the 
condition  that  as  much  matter  is  delivered  as  flows  from  the  two 
jets.     This  condition  is 

a,piVj  +  a,p,v,  =  api7.  (52) 

Of  course  the  engineering  student  will  understand  that  here  and 
elsewhere,  if  pressure  is  measured  in  pounds  per  square  foot  or 
square  inch,  the  p  in  the  formula  as  written  above  is  g  (that  is  32-2) 
times  the  pressure  thus  reckoned,  and  equation  (51)  will  have  the 
form 

(;,.  +  Pf.)a  +  (ft  +  P|.j«.  =  (;,  +  P^ja.  (53) 

* 

Thus  if  p^,  p^,  p  be  taken  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  v^,  v,,  v  in 
feet  per  second,  pp  /o,,  f>  will  be  taken  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and 
ttj,  a,,  a  in  square  feet.  The  quantities  pJpuPjpr  pIp  ^^^^  ^^  ^^® 
heads  in  feet  corresponding  to  the  three  pressures. 

*37d.  Numerical  Example  on  Action  of  Jet-Pump. — We  take  an 
example  from  Professor  Perry's  treatise  on  "The  8team  Engine" 
(to  which  the  reader  may  very  profitably  refer  for  further  practical 
examples  on  this  and  similar  subjects).  Let  the  rate  of  flow  in  the 
jet  be  1  cubic  foot  per  second  under  a  head  of  00  feet,  and  let  it  mix 
with  6  cubic  feet  drawn  in  the  same  time  through  the  surrounding 
tube  T  from  a  tank,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  is  at  the  same 
level  as  the  jet :  it  is  required  to  find  how  high  the  mixed  jet  will 
rise  with  atmospheric  pressure  above  it.  All  frictional  Joss  in 
addition  to  that  involved  in  the  mixing  is  to  be  neglected,  and  the 
pressure  at  the  nozzle  is  to  be  taken  as  9/84  of  an  atmosphere. 

Taking  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  as  unity,  and  as  the 
unit  of  pressure  the  gravity  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  (that  is  62*5 
pounds)  per  square  foot  we  obtain  v{^l'2g  =-  94  -  9  =  85,  v^'/2g  =  25,  so 
that  (if  ^  =  32*2)  i7,  =  74,  v,  =  40  (in  feet  per  second).  But  r^a,  =  1 
and  v,a,=  6,  so  that  a,  =  1/74,  a,  =  8/20,  and  a  -  1/74  +  3/20=  121/740 
(in  square  feet).  Hence  v  1 2 1  /740  =  7  a nd  ?;  =  5 1 80/ 121,  in  feet  per 
Second. 

If  then  p  be  the  average  pressure  where  the  streams  have 
become  completely  mixed  we  have 

^     2g     121\  74       20/      121-x()4-4 
=  69 -28-458  =  40-542. 
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Since  tiie  water  is  driven  out  against  atmospheric  pressure,  taken 
as  equivalent  to  a  head  of  34  feet  of  water,  tfae  height  to  which  the 
pump  can  raise  the  water  above  the  jet  in  the  circumstances  stated 
is  40  5i2  -  34  =  6-542  in  feet. 

"374.  Variation  of  Freunre  in  Horizontal  Tapering  Pipe.— It  is 
important  tliat  the  physical  reader  should  consider  what  happens  in 
as  many  practical  cases  as  possible.  We  therefore  give  here  a  few 
cases  of  variation  of  fluid  pressure,*  which  may  help  to  correct  pre- 
conceived and  erroneous  ideas.    Fig,  189  shows  discharge  of  a  liquid 


L 

D 

from  a  vessel  by  u  very  gradually  tapering  tube,  which  at  the 
extremity  of  the  nozzle  is  nearly  straight.  The  variation  of  pressure 
is  shown  by  glass  tubes  kept  filled  by  the  fluid  to  height^  which 
indicate  the  pressures  at  the  points  at  which  the  tubes  are  attached. 
Let  us  suppose  that  at  D  the  orifice  has  half  the  area  tliat  the  cross - 
section  of  the  mouthpiece  hu^  at  C,  that  the  latter  area  is  half  the 
cross-section  that  the  mouthpiece  has  at  B,  and  that  at  A  the  area 
of  cross-section  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  sensible  motion. 

At  B  the  pressure  is  atmospheric,  at  C  the  velocity  is  half  that 
at  D,  and  therefore  the  pressure  p  at  C  i»  given  by  the  relation 
P  +  M?/-)'  =  ^  +  i?' ;  and  since  ^  =  2yA  where  A  is  the  height  of  the 
level  of  the  liquid  above  the  orifice,  we  have  p  =  l'  +'^gph.  The 
gauge-glass  at  G  shows  the  difierence  of  pressures  JffpA.  Thus  the 
motion  has  brought  down  the  pressure  from  the  static  value  that 
would  exist  at  C  by  \gph.  Similarly  the  pressure  at  B  is  greater 
than  that  at  (7  by  ?  of  the  amount  \gph  which  that  at  (7  is  below 
the  static  value,  ana  so  on,  until  the  great  width  ut  .il  is  reached, 
where  the  diminution  of  pressure  is  not  sensible. 

Another  case  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  1!)0.  There  the  pipe  is 
carried  up  and  bent  horizontally.  The  pressure  at  the  nozzle  is 
again  atmospheric,   and   the  velocities  are  the  same,  so  that    the 

•  Mostly  taken  from  the  Address  ot  Mr.  W.  Fronde,  Brit.  Amoq,  Hep.    1K75. 
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pressure  p  at  the  lower  faorizontfU  part  of  the  mouthpiece  at  D 
18  by  Bernoulli's  theorem  connected  with  that  at  E  by  the  I'elation 
p  —  <)^{H ■*-K)  =  P - gpH,  where  H  is  the  vertical  distenee  of  the 
orifice  E  below  the  level  of  the  hquid,  and  A  is  the  further  distance 
ID.  Hencep  =  /'+5'pA.  Then,  just  as  before,  the  vertical  heights 
HI,  GH,  ...,  coiTespond  each  to  j  of  the  static  pressure  correspond- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  orifice  below  the  free  level  of  the  liquid. 
The  flow  is  the  sanie,  in  fact,  as  it  would   be  if  the  mouthpiece 

were  opened   at   JJ  and    the 
Fm.  191.  height  of  the  free  surface  were 

brought  down  by  the  distance 


ID. 

Fig.  191  shows  two  vessels 
connect«d  by  a  channel  at  the 
bottom  of  a  double  conoidat 
form  so  that  it  gradually  nui-- 
rows  at  the  middle  to  a  cylin- 
drical neck,  and  then  widens 
again  in  like  manner.  The 
flow  in  the  cylindrical  neck  is  that  due  to  the  loss  of  head,  and  the 
excess  of  pressure  above  atmospheric  shown  hy  the  gauge-glass  there 
is  zero.  At  the  very  wide  parts  of  the  channel  where  the  velocity 
is  insensible,  the  excess  pressure  shown  is  that  due  to  the  head. 

Liquid  is  supplied  to  one  vessel,  and  flows  out  of  the  other  at 
the  same  rate ;  and  the  level  (save 

for  a  little  loss  due  to  friction)  is  i'l"-  192. 

the  same  in  both  vessels. 

The  following  experiment, made 
by  Mr.  Froude,  is  also  interesting. 
Two  vessels  are  made  like  those 
which  ivould  he  formed  by  cutting 
the  cylindrical  neck  of  the  con- 
necting pipe  across  the  middle,  so 
that  they  have  two  conoidal  mouth- 
pieces. The  two  nowles  are 
placed  opposite  one  another  at  the  same  level  and  a  little  distance 
apart,  as  shown  in  Fig.  I'.i2.  When  both  vessels  are  filled  up  to  the 
same  level,  and  the  orifices  are  then  opened,  bath  vessels  discharge, 
and  the  two  jet«  meeting  form  a  plane  sheet,  at  right  angles  to  the 
horizontal  line  joining  the  centi-es  of  the  nozzles.  As  one  vessel,  A , 
empties  i-ather  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  H,  the  jet  from  Ji  gains 
the  preponderance  and  the  disk  formed  by  the  meeting  fluids  moves 
towai-ds  A.  The  flow  from  A  is  diminished,  while  that  of  JH  is 
increased ;  and  the  level  of  B  falls  more  rapidly,  and  the  opposite 
state  of  motion  of  the  disk  takes  place,  and  so  on.  There  is  thus  an 
oscillation  of  the  disk  of  meeting  fluid  between  the  two  orifices. 

If  the  level  in  B,  say,  he  adjusted  by  an  overfiow  to  be  less  than 
that  at  A  by  a  suflicient  amount,  the  jet  from  A  will  enter  B,  and 
ttie  level  in  B  will  be  maintained  if  a  supply  to  A  makes  good  the 
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loss  of  level,  so  that  the  flow  between  the  mouthpieces  is  kept  at  a 
constant  value. 

In  Mr.  Froude's  experiment  the  recipient  vessel  B  had  a  head  of 
18  inches  above  the  orifices,  while  A  had  a  head  of  20 J  inches. 
The  difference,  2^  inches,  represents  the  head  employed  in  over- 
coming friction. 

375.  Plow  along  Pipes  of  Variable  Section. — The  variation  of 
pressure   in   tubes  of  non-uniform  cross-section   is   illustrated   by 

Fig.  193. 


Figs.  193,  194,  which  show  respectively  a  widening  and  a  constric- 
tion of  a  horizontal  pipe  running  full  of  liquid  in  steady  motion. 
The  gauge-tubes  show,  by  the  height  of  the  liquid  standing  in  them, 
the  variation  of  pressure.  Thus  the  flow  is  faster  where  the  tube 
is  narrower,  and  slower  where  the  tube  is  wider  than  the  average ; 


Fig.  194. 


and  consequently  the  pressure  is  greater  in  the  wider  parts  and 
smaller  in  the  constricted  parts  than  the  average. 

That  the  contrary  is  the  case  is  a  very  common  opinion,  but  its 
falsity  is  easily  seen  by  the  most  elementary  considerations.  When 
a  portion  of  the  liquid  is  passing  from  a  wider  to  a  narrower  part  of 
the  pipe.  Fig.  193,  running  full,  it  must  undergo  acceleration,  since 
in  steady  motion  the  same  quantity  passes  all  sections  in  the  same 
time.  The  pressure  must  therefore  on  any  part  be  greater  behind 
than  in  front.  Thus  the  pressure  must  continually  diminish  along 
a  part  of  the  tube. 
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Similarly  when  the  fluid  ie  moving  from  a  constricted  path  to  a 
wider  there  must  be  retardation ;  that  is,  the  pressure  mU8t  be 
greater  in  front  than  behind  on  any  part  of  the  liquid. 

It  is  also  not  an  uncommon  idea  that  fluid  flowing  along  a  pipe, 
like  that  in  Fig.  194,  will  tend  to  puah  the  pipe  before  it.  I'hisis,  of 
course,  an  entire  mistake,  as  will  be  understood  from  the  fact  that 
the  pressure  on  the  tube  is  at  right  angles  to  its  sides,  and  does  not 
depend  on  the  direction  of  motion. 

^7G.  Stmun-Line  Flow  Fast  An  Obstacle.  Steady  Motion  of 
Solid  in  Flnid. — Another  common  notion,  which  however  has  more 
foundation  in  experience,  is  that  any  obstacle  whatever  in  a  stream 
is  pushed  in  the  direction  of  flow.  This  is  not  the  case  in  a  perfect 
fluid  if  the  body  be  of  such  a  shape  (see  Fig.  1D5)  as  will  allow  of 
continuous  stream-line  motion  of  the  fluid  past  it.     If  the  fluid  is 


viscous  there  is  always,  whatever  the  shape  of  the  body  and  whether 
or  not  it  is  completely  submerged,  a  drag  on  the  body  due  to  what 
is  called  skin-friction,  which  tends  to  carry  the  body  with  the 
stream ;  and  if  there  are  discontinuities  of  curvature  eddies  or 
whirls  of  the  fluid  are  produced. 

The  stream-lines  of  the  fluid  past  one  side  of  a  submerged 
obstacle  are  shown  in  Fig.  lH.'i.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
crowded  together  midway  between  the  ends,  and  are  wider  apart 
beyond  the  obstacle  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  that  at  each 
of  these  places  they  approach  to  coincidence  with  the  undisturbed 
stream-lines,  shown  1^  the  dotted  straight  lines.  They  are  also 
wider  apart  than  the  average  just  after  they  have  begun  to  change 
from  the  straight  course,  and  just  before  they  resume  it. 

There  is  therefore  a  diminution  of  pressure  below  the  average 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  body  on  both  sides,  and  an  inci-^ase  of 
pressure  in  front  of  and  behind  the  body.  As  a  result  of  this,  when 
a  ship  moves  through  the  water  the  water  rises  above  the  undis- 
turbed level  at  the  bow  and  st«rn  and  falls  below  it  »midships. 

Since  the  stream-iines  at  [K>ints  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  body,  up  stream  and  down  stream,  are  undistuibed  by  the 
presence  of  the  body,  whatever  forcive  (system  of  forces)  is  applied 
to  the  body  on  the  u[)-stream  side,  in  consequence  of  the  deviation 
of  the  stream-lines,  is  balanced  by  an  equal  and  opposite  forcive  due 
to  the  resumption  by  the  fluid  of  the  undisturbed  course. 

From  this  we  can  pass  to  a  submerged  body  of  fair  shape  moving 
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uniformly  through  a  perfect  fluid.  It  is  only  necessary  to  impose 
on  the  fluid  and  body  a  motion  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  undis- 
turbed fluid  in  the  case  just  considered.  The  fluid  will  be  brought 
to  rest  at  some  distance  in  front  and  behind  ;  the  body  will  move 
with  a  speed  ec|ual  to  that  of  the  fluid  in  the  former  case,  and  the 
actions  between  the  body  and  the  fluid  will  not  be  altered.  Hence 
the  body  will  experience  no  resistance  to  its  motion. 

Sir  George  Stokes  has  shown  {loc,  cit.  below)  that  a  \nscou& 
liquid  flowing  between  parallel  plane  walls  in  a  thin  film  round  an 
obstacle  has  stream-lines  identical  with  those  of  the  two-dimensional 
steady  motion  of  a  perfect  liquid  round  an  infinite  cylinder  of  cross- 
section  represented  by  the  obstacle.  In  this  way  Professor  Hele  Shaw 
has  shown  the  stream-lines  of  a  perfect  liquid  (Brit  Assn.  Bep,  1898). 

In  water  or  other  actual  fluids  the  body  experiences  a  drag 
exerted  by  the  fluid  on  its  surface.  This  is  called  skin-friction,  and 
is  the  chief  resistance  experienced  by  a  body  of  good  lines  in  passing 
through  the  fluid.  The  friction  causes  a  deviation  of  the  stream- 
lines from  the  forms  they  would  have  in  a  perfect  fluid,  and  sets  up 
eddies  in  a  thin  stratum  of  the  fluid  at  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Also  if  the  body  is  of  a  bad  shape  there  is  a  fonnation  of  eddies  or 
whirls  of  the  fluid  where  the  stream-lines  fail  to  close  in  round  the 
body.  There  is  in  this  case  great  differences  of  velocity  between 
diflferent  parts  of  the  fluid,  and  consecjuently  great  loss  from  friction. 
377.  Wave -Resistance  to  Motion.- -A  completely  submerged 
boat  is  free  from  another  serious  cause  of  loss  of  energy  which 
affects  many  ordinaiy  vessels.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is, 
as  has  been  noted  above,  a  rise  of  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  bow 
and  stem,  and  a  depression  amidships  according  to  the  excess  and 
defect  of  pressure  alr^-ady  described.  These  changes  of  level  form 
the  origin  of  waves  which  spread  out  from  the  position  of  the  ship 
in  all  directions  along  the  surface,  and  are  gradually  wiped  out  by 
fluid  friction  or  dissipated  by  breaking  on  the  shore.  Hence  the 
ship  in  its  motion  is  a  source  from  which  energ}'  is  radiated  in  wave 
motion,  and  this  energy  is  supplied  by  the  motive  power  of  the  ship. 

Thei'e  is  therefore  a  gi-eat  dejil  to  be  said,  on  the  groimd  of 
economy  of  jx)wer,  in  favour  of  submarine  vessels,  or  for  vessels 
which  disturb  the  free  siu-face  as  little  as  possible  :  of  course  the 
objections  on  other  gi'ounds  ai*e  obvious. 

*878.  Resistance  to  Flat  Disk  Moving  through  Fluid.— Though 
we  never  have  to  deal  with  pei-fect  fluids,  there  is  in  an  oi*dinary 
fluid  a  eonsiderabhi  force  exei*ted  on  a  body  of  unfavourable  shape 
(e,(j.,  the  disk  shown  in  Fig.  11)7)  which  tends  to  carry  it  down  stream, 
and  which  cjinnot  l)e  put  down  to  the  at^tion  of  friction.  According 
to  a  theory  worked  out  by  Kirchhoff  and  Lord  Rayleigh,  the 
motion  is  i-eally  discontinuous,  so  that  (eddies  neglected)  a  region 
of  dead  water  is  formeil  behind  the  obstjicle  in  which  the 
pressure  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  moving  fluid  at  a  considerable 
distance  behind.  This  i-egion  is  separatee!  from  the  i*est  of  the 
fluid    by  a  surface  tangential  to    the   edges   of   the  plate,  and  is 
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determined  by  the  condition  that  the  pressui-e  is  the  same  at  every 
point  of  it  as  in  the  stream  at  a  distance  behind.  Fig.  197  shows 
the  form  of  this  separating  surface  near  a  long  blade  with  parallel 
edges  immersed  as  described  below. 

The  fluid  is  thus  brought  to  rest,  or  neai'ly  so,  just  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  disk,  and  there  is  an  excess  of  average  pressure  on  the 
front  of  the  disk  above  that  behind,  which  pushes  the  disk  down  stream. 
The  action  is  thus  very  similar  to  that  of  the  impact  of  a  jet  on  a  disk. 

Fig.  196.  Fio.  197. 
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which  is  the  view  frequently  taken  in  the  attempts  made  to  reckon 
the  effect  quantitatively. 

]  f  the  motion  were  perfectly  continuous  there  would  be  no  such 
force  tending  to  carry  the  body  down  stream,  but  the  continuity  of  the 
motion  would  require  infinite  velocity  at  a  sharp  edge  of  the  obstacle, 
and  the  pressure  there  would  be  of  infinite  negative  value,  that  is, 
the  fluid  would  be  subject. at  the  edge  to  infinite  tension.  Of  course 
a  perfectly  sharp  edge  cannot  be  obtained,  but  a  considerable  falling 
short  of  perfect  sharpnes^  would  result  in  tension  far  greater  than 
the  fluid  in  ordinary  circumstances  (for  example,  water  containing 
small  air-bubbles)  could  bear. 

*B70.  Bayleigh's  Theory  of  Resistance  to  Motion  of  Plate  in 
Fluid. — According  to  Lord  Rayleigh's  theory  (see  Phil.  Mag.  Dec. 
1876,  to  which  the  reader  muse  refer  for  the  analytical  proof),  if  a 
long  plane  lamina  with  parallel  edges  be  held  in  a  stream  so  that  the 
angle  between  its  plane  and  the  direction  of  flow  is  a,  and  the  edges 
are  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  flow,  the  mean  unbalanced 
pressure  on  the  body  is  pr-7rsina/(4  4-7rsina)  where  V  is  the  un- 
disturbed velocity  of  the  fluid  in  the  stream.  Thus  if  a  =  90  ,  this 
becomes  7rpr7(  4:  + tt).*  This  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  lamina 
is  the  force  do\vTi  stream. 

According  to  the  ordinaiy  theorj'  of  a  jet  in  which  the  velocity 
of  the  fluid  is  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  impact  on  the  anterior 
face  of  the  plate  the  force  would  be  ^p  F^  x  area.  Now  7r/(4  +  tt)  =  '44 
nearly,  so  that  the  force  is  •44|or2  x  area,  which  shows  that  the 
ordinary  view  gives  in  this  case  a  fair  appi-oximation. 

*  This  result  is  also  given  by  Kirchhoff,  Varletf.  u.  Math.  Physik.,  Mcc/ianii\ 
p.  308.  It  ought  to  be  stated  here  that  the  application  of  this  theory  to  actual 
fluids  has  been  forcibly  objecteci  to  by  Lord  Kelvin  [Aature,  50, 1894),  who  quotes 
experiments  by  Dines  (Proc.  Ji.:S.  June  1890)  which  give  much  greater  resistance. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  plate  is  oblique  to  the  direction  of 
flow  the  formula  gives  a  transverse  as  well  as  a  down-stream  compo- 
nent of  foitje.     The  average  force  per  unit  area  of  the  plate 

p  F^ir  sin  a /(4  +  IT  sin  a) 

is  perpendicular  to  the  plate,  and  has  therefore  components  in  the 
directions  specified  of  amounts 

pr27rsinacosa/(4  +  7rsina),  p  F*irsin^a/(4 +  irsina). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  transverse  component  has  a  maximum 
value  for  a  =  89''  nearly. 

These  results  are  of  course  equally  applicable  to  a  plate  moving 
steadily  through  a  fluid  at  rest  everywhere  at  a  distance  from  the 
plate.  It  is  only  necessary  to  impress  on  the  fluid  and  plate  a  velocity 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  fluid.  The  force  on  the  plate  will  not  be 
altered,  and  we  have  the  case  of  a  plate  moving  through  fluid  other- 
wise at  rest. 

A  very  remarkable  conclusion  follows  from  these  results,  and  may 
be  very  easily  verified  qualitatively  by  the  reader,  by  the  following 
simple  experiment  suggested  by  Mr.  Froude.  Standing  in  a  boat 
moving  through  the  water,  immerse  the  blade  of  an  oar  vertically  in 
the  water,  so  that  the  blade  is  broadside  on  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  boat  is  going,  and  make  a  mental  estimate  of  the  muscular  effort 
required  to  overcome  the  resistance  to  the  motion.  Now  without 
changing  the  position  in  which  the  blade  is  held,  move  it  to  and  fro 
in  the  horizontal  transverse  direction.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  forward  motion  has  been  sensibly  increased 
by  the  transverse  motion. 

The  explanation  is  furnished  by  Lord  Rayleigh's  theory  of  the 
foi-ce  on  the  plate  held  obliquely  in  the  stream.  Let  the  plate  supposed 
held  at  right  angles  to  the  stream  have  a  velocity  v  in  its  own  plane. 
If  an  equal  and  opposite  velocity  be  supposed  imposed  on  both  the 
fluid  and  plate,  the  plate  will  be  brought  to  rest  and  the  fluid  will 
have  a  resultant  velocity  ^/P-f-w^  in  a  direction  inclined  at  the  angle 
o  =  sin  "'  VJ  V'^  +  V'  to  the  plate.  Hence  the  average  force  at  right 
angles  to  the  plate  is 

4+irsina  '^^  ^        ^^+4^p+if^^  ^  ^      ^ 

The  force  at  right  angles  to  the  blade  is  therefore  altered  in  the 

ratio  (4  -f  ,r)(  V  -f  t-)/  ^  V  y-h^JV^T?y 

This  increase  of  broadside-on  resistance  due  to  motioi\  of  an 
elongated  body  edgeways  through  water  is,  jus  Mr.  Froude  has  also 
pointed  out,  illusti-ated  by  the  diminution  of  leeway  made  by  a  vessel 
produced  by  increase  of  her  speed  to  windward.  Thus  he  says  (loc. 
cit.)  : 

"  When  a  vessel  was  working  to  windward,  immediately  after  she 
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had  tacked,  and  before  she  had  gathered  headway,  it  was  plainly 
visible,  and  it  was  known  to  every  sailor,  that  her  leeway  was  much 
more  rapid  than  after  she  had  begun  to  gather  headway.  The  more 
rapid  her  headway  became  the  slower  became  the  lee-drift,  not 
merely  relatively  slower,  but  absolutely  slower."* 

The  place  of  maximum  pressure  is  where  the  stream  divides  in 
front  of  the  plate,  and  therefore  when  the  plate  is  perpendicular  to 
the  stream  lies  midway  between  the  edges.  Not  so,  however,  when 
the  plate  is  inclined  to  the  stream  :  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  place  of 
division  is  then  nearer  to  the  upstream  edge  than  to  the  other.  The 
analysis  shows,  in  fact,  that  the  resultant  of  the  parallel  forces  on  the 
plate  acts  at  a  distance  3/cosa/4(4  +  irsina)  from  the  middle  of  the 
plate,  where  I  is  the  breadth  of  the  plate. 

Hence  if  a  be  zero,  that  is,  if  the  plate  be  edge-on  to  the  stream, 
this  distance  is  3//16.  If  then  the  plate  be  pivoted  about  a  vertical 
axis  in  its  plane  at  this  distance  from  the  middle,  the  plate  will  be  in 
stable  equilibrium  in  the  position  in  coincidence  with  the  stream  with 
the  edge  nearer  to  the  axis  up-stream.  If  the  vertical  axis  be  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  middle  the  plate  will  be  in  stable  equi- 
librium in  the  same  position.  If  the  vertical  axis  be  at  a  less  dis- 
tance, Xy  from  the  middle,  the  position  parallel  to  the  stream  is 
unstable,  and  there  are  two  positions  of  stable  equilibrium  equally 
inclined  to  the  stream  given  by 

X  =  3/cosa/4:(4  -h  irsina).  (55) 

Lord  Rayleigh  points  out  that  the  force  per  unit  area  may  be 

*  This  will  be  understood  from  the  diagram,  Fig.  198.  SS  shows  the 
direction  of  the  fail  for  a  ship  sailing  in  the  direction  A  A.  The  wind  gives  a 
•component  of  force  BA  perpendicular  to  the  sail  which  resolves  into  two 

Fig.  198. 


components,  one  CA  in  the  direction  of  motion,  the  other  B  4  nt  ni»>if  i 

to  that  direction    The  motion  prodnoed  by  the  latter  is  calil^  i    ^      angles 
drift.  ®^  '^^"'^y  or   lee- 
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*d8] .  Liquid  Beyolving  with  Unifomi  Angnlar  Velocity.  Forced 
Vortex. — A  case  in  which  stream-lines  exist  is  that  of  a  liquid 
revolving  in  steady  motion  about  a  vertical  axis  under  gravity.  This 
is  known  as  a  forced  vortex^  and  like  the  **  free  vortex/*  to  be  con- 
sidered presently,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  turbines  and 
water  motors. 

A  line  of  particles  moving  with  the  fluid  is  one  drawn  on  the  free 
surface  at  right  angles  to  the  stream-lines  at  all  points.  The  flow 
along  that  line  is  zero,  and  consequently  the  left-hand  side  of  (16)  is 
zero.     Hence  we  have  by  (16) 


-/ 


(56) 


Let  the  line  begin  at  the  intersection  of  the  axis  with  the  fi*ee 
surface  and  end  at  a  stream-line  of  radius  r.  The  velocity  at  the 
axis  is  zero,  at  the  final  end  q^  =  wV.  Also  since  dp  =  0,  fdp/p  =  0, 
and  we  have 

Now  12,  the  potential  energy  of  the  liquid  per  unit  volume,  may, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  taken  as  -gz  where  z  is  the  distance  of  the 
element  considered  below  a  fixed  horizontal  plane.  Let  h  be  the 
distance  of  the  intersection  of  the  axis  with  the  surface  below  the 
plane  chosen,  and  z  the  distance  below  the  same  plane  of  the  clement 
considered.     We  have  Q^-  Q^  =  g  {h-  z).     Thus  we  have 


wV  =  2g{h  -  z). 


(57) 


This  relation  between  r  and  z  represents  a  paraboloid  of  revolu- 
tion, which  is  therefore  the  form  of  the  free  surface.     If  we  write  x 

for  h- z  Oh  equation  is 
Fig.  199. 


7-2  = 


_2/7 


.r 


w 


(58) 


The  latus-rectuni  of  the  paralwloid 
is  thus  '2giw'^.  A  section  of  a  para- 
lx)loid  is  shown  in  Fig.  li)\);  and  gives 
the  form  of  the  fi'ee  surface  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  side  of  the  i-evolving 
vessel. 

This  case  mav  be  treated  in  the 
following  more  elementary  manner, 
Jis  one  of  equilibrium  of  a  rotating 
body.  Let  A,  B,  Fig.  200,  be  sections 
by  the  paper  of  two  surfaces  of  equal  pressure.  Consider  a  small 
rectangular  element  with  face^  in  the  two  sui*faces,  and  therefore 
the  other  two  pairs  of  sides  perpendicular  to  them.  For  ecjui- 
librium,   the  difference   of   pressui*es  dp  must  supply  the*   vertiad 
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force  necessary  to  balance  that  due  to  gravity,  and  the  horizontal 
force  required  to  give  the  acceleration  wV  towards  the  axis ;  or,  as  it 
is  usually  put  (when  the  case  is  reduced  to  a  purely  statical  one  by 
the  introduction  of  a  centrifugal  force  nuJ^r  from  the  axis),  the 
difference  of  pressures  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of 
gravity  and  centrifugal  force. 

The  acceleration  at  right  angles  to  the  surfaces  A,  B,  is  the 
equilibrant  of  wV  outwards  and  g  downwards, 
and  therefore  the  tangpnt  of  the  inclination  Fig.  200. 

of  the  section  of  ^  or  5  to  the  horizontal  is 
orr/g,  which,  since  z  is  taken  positively  down- 
wards, is-dz/dr.  Hence  integrating  we 
obtain  —gz  =  hw^r^  +  C.  But  at  the  axis  r  =  0 
and  z  =  Lfy  say.  Hence  C=  —gH.  There- 
fore the  integral  equation  of  a  surface  of 
equal  pressure  is 

2^(^-;5)  =  wV, 

which  agrees  with  the  result  already  ob- 
tained. 

The  rate  of  variation  of  pressure  along 
r  is  evidently  given  by  dp/dr  =  pujl'r,  and 
therefore 

p  =  i/>a;V  +  (7,  (69) 

where  (7  is  a  constant.  This  shows  how  pressure  increases  with 
distance  from  the  axis,  and  is,  of  course,  merely  the  result  already 
obtained  in  equation  (56),  since  for  variation  in  a  horizontal  direction 
Q  is  a  constant. 

If  ^  be  measured  in  gravitation  units  (as  in  pounds  per  square 
foot),  the  above  equation  is 


9 


(60) 


where  p  is  the  weight  of  liquid  in  a  unit  of  volume  (e.^.,  pounds  per 
cubic  foot),  and  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  {e,g,,  32*2  foot- 
second  units). 

For  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  constant 
pressure,  that  is  of  the  resultant  of  gravity  and  centrifugal  force,  we 
have  dz/dr  =  g/u}^r,  or 

z=llogr+C,  (61) 


iO 


where  C"  is  another  constant. 

To  find  the  pressure  for  a  point  within  the  liquid,  draw  a  path 
radially  into  the  liquid  from  any  surface  stream-line,  and  let  r  now 
denote  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  stream-line  arrived  at.  If  p 
be  the  pressure  at  the  final  point,  we  have  as  in  (56) 

p-F  +  gp(H-~z)  =  ^puf'r^. 

z 


(62) 
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This  result  is  really  that  expressed  in  (59),  which  was  obtained  in 
another  way. 

The  surface  of  equal  pressure  is  still  a  paraboloid  of  revolution 
about  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  differs  from 
the  former  only  by  a  change  of  position  of  the  vertex,  which  is  at  a 
distance  (p  -  P)/gp  below  that  of  the  surface  paraboloid. 

382.  Plummet  Immersed  in  Forced  Vortex. — It  is  interesting  to 
consider  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  a  plummet  hung  from  a  point 
on  the  axis  of  such  a  vortex,  and  having  its  bob  immersed  in  the 
liquid  and  turning  with  it.  By  the  discussion  in  last  Article  the 
plummet  will  be  in  equilibrium  if  the  thread  be  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  equal  pressure  on  which  it  lies.  Clearly  it  will  not 
be  in  equilibrium  unless  this  is  the  case,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  the  centrifugal  and  gravity  forces  are  in  the  ratio  w^r/gy  and 
their  resultant  makes  an  angle  with  the  axis  the  tangent  of  which 
has  this  value. 

The  pull  applied  by  the  cord  must  balance  this  resultant,  less 
what  is  balanced  by  the  immersion  of  the  bob  in  the  liquid. 

If  the  plummet-cord  be  vertical,  and  the  length  of  the  cord  be 
greater  than  the  radius  of  curvature  g/w^,  at  the  vei-tex  of  the 
paraboloid  on  which  the  bob  lies,  the  plummet  if  deflected  will  And 
itself  in  a  position  in  which  the  cord  makes  a  smaller  angle  with  the 
vertical  than  does  the  normal  to  the  paraboloid  on  which  the  bob 
now  lies.  The  string  will  not  supply  the  necessary  horizontal  force 
<iiV,  and  the  cord  will  move  farther  off  from  the  vertical.  The 
plummet  is  in  this  case  in  unstable  equilibrium.  If  the  length  be 
less  than  g/w^  the  equilibrium  will  be  stable. 

If  the  bob  be  specifically  lighter  than  the  liquid  the  cord  will 
have  to  be  moored  to  a  point  of  the  revolving  vessel  below  the 
surface,  and  the  plummet  will  be  turned  in  the  opposite  dii-ection. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  stable  when  in  the  axis. 

It  will  be  shown  in  connection  with  the  Principle  of  Archimedes 
that  if  w  be  the  weight  of  the  plummet  bob,  s  its  specific  gravity,  its 
weight  in  water  is  w(l  -  l/«).  The  downward  vertical  force,  and  the 
centrifugal  force  (relative  to  the  fluid  exerted  by  the  bob  on  the  fluid 
in  which  it  is  immersed)  are  wg{l  —  l/s)  and  t«?(l  -  l/«)a;-r.  The 
latter  force  is  negative  when  «  <  1 ,  and  so  the  bob  tends  to  move 
towards  the  lowest  point.  Thus,' as  every  one  has  observed,  a  body 
floating  in  a  whirlpool  moves  towards  the  lowest  part  as  a  place  of 
equilibrium. 

883.  Forced  Vortex  of  several  Non  Mixing  Liquids.— If  the 
fluid  consists  of  different  non-miscible  parts  of  different  densities,  it 
will  arrange  itself  in  a  forced  vortex  in  a  series  of  strata  increasing 
in  density  from  stratum  to  stratum  from  the  free  surface  into  the 
fluid.  That  this  will  be  the  case  is  evident  from  §  381.  The 
pressure-force,  which  applies  at  a  given  radius  and  level  the  required 
centre- ward  acceleration  to  an  element  of  fluid  of  density  p,  will  be 
insufficient  to  give  that  acceleration  to  an  element  of  equal  volume, 
but  of  greater  density,  at  the  same  distance  and  level. 
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This  is  taken  advantage  of  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts. 
For  example,  a  bo^l  kept  filled  with  milk  is  rotated  rapidly  about  a 
vertical  spindle  the  axis  of  which  coincides  with  the  axis  of  figure  of 
the  bowl.  The  lighter  part,  the  cream,  is  thus  brought  to  the  central 
part  of  the  bowl,  and  the  heavier  more  watery  part  passes  to  the 
outside  in  consequence  of  centrifugal  force.  The  cream  and 
skimmed  milk  thus  sepai-ated  are  drawn  off  by  pipes  communicating 
with  the  inner  and  outer  regions  of  the  bowl  and  ai-e  received  in 
separate  vessels. 

*:^84.  Free  Vortex. — If  the  angular  velocity  be  not  constant  but 
a  function  of  the  distance  from  the  axis,  we  must  proceed  in  a 
diffei-ent  manner,  inasmuch  as  a  line  of  constant  (zero)  flow  cannot 
now  be  obtained  by  taking  a  radial  line  of  particles.  Let  a  velocity- 
potential  exist ;  then  for  any  line  of  particles  in  the  fluid  we  have 

where  C  is  a  constant  throughout  the  fluid. 

Applying  this  to  a  line  drawn  in  a  radial  plane  fi'om  a  point  at 
which  /?  -  f*,  il  =  -  yh,  and  q^  =  (^',  to  any  chosen  terminal  point,  we 
have 

p  p 

or 

^--=-<7(A-«)-k'  +  i<?*.  (63) 

P 

In  the  case  of  rotation,  the  component  velocities  are  given  by 
w  =  -  wy>  V  ==  om:,  where  ;c,  y  are  the  horizontal  rectangular  co- 
ordinate^i  of  a  point  considered,  I'eckoned  from  an  origin  on  the  axis. 
Hence 

c^x     c^fj  (}x       dy  vr 

Tlierefore  if  'lut  +  r()u}jcr  =  0,  a  velocity-potential  will  exist.  This 
lelation  is  equivalent  to  air-'  =  c,  where  c  is  a  constant,  that  is,  the 
angular  velocity  must  be  inversely  proportional  to  r*.  The  actual 
linear  velocity  q  is  thus  cjr.  For  a  surface  of  equal  pressure  we  get 
then 

P^l'-],Q'  +  g{h-z)=-\f,-.  (04) 

If  for  the  tjuantity  on  the  left  we  wi-ite  -  gz,  we  have  for  the 
e<  I  nation  of  a  surface  of  e(|ual  pressure 

r-z  =  i — 

A  surface  of  equal  pressure  is,  therefore,  that  generated  by  the 
revolution,  about  the  axis,  of  the  qmisi-hyperbolic  curve,  the  equation 
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of  which  is  x'z  =  <^l2g.  The  value  of  ar  is  smaller  the  greater  z\  and 
therefore  as  the  depth  of  a  section  below  a  fixed  plane  increases,  the 
section  of  the  free  surface  narrows.  Also  the  rate  of  diminution  of 
X  diminishes  with  increase  of  z  (for  d^xjdz^  is  positive),  and  the  curve 
is  therefore  convex  to  the  axis. 

If  P  be  atmospheric  pressure,  the  free  surface  is  got  from  (64) 
by  putting  p  =  P.  This  is  the  so-called  free  vortex.  If  the  level  at 
which  the  velocity  is  Q  be  the  free  undisturbed  smface  far  from  the 
vortex,  ^  =  0  ;  and  we  see  that  the  velocity  at  any  point  on  the  free 
surface  is  that  given  by  v*  =  2gh'  where  h'  is  the  depth  of  the  point 
below  the  undisturbed  surface.  The  velocity  at  any  point  in  the 
interior  of  the  fluid  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  point  vertically  above 
on  the  free  surface. 

Since  every  particle  has  velocity  cjr,  its  moment  of  momentum 
about  the  axis  is  the  same  whatever  its  distance  from  the  axis ;  and 
consequently  if  an  element  of  the  fluid  alters  its  distance  from  the 
axis,  there  is  no  turning  motive  required  to  give  it  the  moment  of 
momentum  proper  to  its  new  position. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  reality  it  is  not  a  case  of 
vortex-motion  in  the  proper  technical  sense.  There  is  no  i-otation  of 
the  elements  of  the  fluid,  since  the  conditions  for  a  velocity-potential 
are  fulfilled.  At  every  instant  each  elementary  part  of  the  fluid  is 
being  carried  bodily  in  a  stream-line  about  the  axis,  while  every 
particle  of  the  element  is  moving  at  the  same  instant  with  velocity 
identical  in  magnitude  and  direction. 

*385.  Steady  Radial  Flow. — Now  let  us  consider  the  case  of 
steady  radial  flow  outwards  from  or  inwards  towards  an  axial  right 
circular  cylinder,  which  in  the  first  case  is  n  surface  from  which  the 
liquid  is  delivered,  in  the  second  case  is  a  surface  at  which  the  fluid 
is  received  and  withdrawn  from  the  space  considci'ed.  In  the  first 
case  the  surface  may  be  called  a  surfuce-amirce,  in  the  second  a 
s^irface-sink. 

We  suppose  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  to  be  everywhere  the  same 
over  cylindrical  surfaces  co-axial  with  the  surface  source  or  sink. 
Since  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  crosses  in  the  same  interval  of  time 
all  cylindrical  surfaces,  we  have,  if,  as  we  suppose,  p  is  constant  and 
V,  Vq  are  the  velocities  at  cylinders  of  radii  r,  r^,  vjv^  =  rjr. 

This  is  clearly  a  case  in  which  a  velocity-potential  exists.  In 
fact,  the  velocity-potential  is  ^  =  -  ty^log?*,  which  gives 

-d(l>ldr  =  VQrJr, 

We  can  apply  exactly  the  same  analysis  to  this  as  to  the  former 
case,  and  arrive  at  exactly  the  same  result.  For  Bernoulli's  theorem 
gives  precisely  equation  (64)  with  tr  —  r^,  and  the  surfaces  of  equal 
pressure  are  the  same  as  in  the  former  case. 

♦386.  Spiral  Vortex.— If,  then,  we  have  in  any  case  of  a  free 
vortex  portions  of  the  liquid  moving  say  inwards  at  any  pai-t  with  a 
motion  compounded  of  a  circular  and  radial  motion,  the  velocity  in 
each  being  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  axis,  the   surfaces 
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of  equal  pressure  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  motion  were 
purely  circular  or  purely  radial.  Thus  the  two  motions  may 
co-exist,  and  we  have  the  so-called  spiral  vortex.  There  is  no 
cylindrical  surface,  as  supposed  above,  at  which  the  fluid  is  received, 
but  there  is  a  free  surface  of  the  form  given  by  (04).  The  fluid 
has,  combined  with  the  motions  just  discussed,  a  downward  motion, 
by  which  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  vortex  at  the  lowest  part. 

In  a  spiral  vortex  in  which  the  radial  and  circular  components 
of  velocity  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  axis 
the  stream-lines  are  everywhere  equally  inclined  to  the  radius  vector 
drawn  to  the  point  considered.  For  if  a/r,  b/r  be  the  circular  and 
radial  velocities,  and  <l>  be  the  angle  the  stream-line  makes  with  the 
radius,  we  have  tan  ^=  a/6.  The  stream-lines  are,  therefore,  equi- 
angular spirals,  with  their  poles  on  the  axis. 

This  is  the  kind  of  motion  in  the  whirlpool  chamber  of  a  centri- 
fugal pump  constructed  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
late  Professor  James  Thomson.  The  water  is  delivered  at  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  flows  spii-ally  outwards  in  a  sur- 
rounding chamber  of  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  until  at 
the  outside  circumference  it  reaches  the  deli  very- pipe,  and  leaves 
the  chamber  tangentially,  or  nearly  so.  The  velocity  is  thus 
diminished  and  the  pressure  correspondingly  increased,  and  there- 
fore also  the  efficiency  of  delivery  of  the  pump  when  used  to  deliver 
water  at  a  higher  level. 

The  water  in  the  wheel  is  revolving  with  the  wheel,  and  thus 
there  is  a  combination  of  the  foi-ced  and  free  vortices. 

Cyclones  are,  no  doubt,  vortices  of  the  kind  here  described,  with, 
however,  a  central  part,  in  which  the  fluid  is  rotating  with  nearly 
the  siime  angular  velocity  at  every  point,  so  that  the  velocity  at  the 
centre  is  very  small.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
comparative  calm  at  the  centre  of  a  cyclone,  together  with  very  low 
pressure,  which  is  what  we  should  expect  by  §  884. 

Also  the  fluid  near  the  base  of  the  vortiex  is  retarded  by  friction 
with  the  water  or  the  ground,  and  therefore  as  the  pressure  in  the 
outer  parts  of  the  vortex  is  higher  than  in  the  inner  parts,  the  air  near 
the  bottom  flows  inward  as  well  as  revolves.  The  air  thus  arriving 
spirally  at  the  centre  is  there  carried  upward  together  with  some- 
times dust  or  water  in  a  divided  state,  as  spray  or  spindrift.* 

Water  revolving  in  a  washhand  basin  as  it  escapes  by  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  is  a  case  of  a  free  spiral  vortex,  interfered  with  no  doubt 
by  friction,  especially  where  the  water  is  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  basin.  The  velocity  is  great  in  the  middle  near  the  axis,  and 
is  small  near  the  sides,  where  also  the  pressure  is  greater.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  retardation  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  there  is  a 
downward  flow  of  the  liquid  along  the  sides. 

:^H7.  J.  Thomson's  Theory  of  Formation  of  Biver  Bends. — 
Another  aise  of  a  fi-ee  spiral  vortex  is  to  be  found  in  a  river  bend, 

*  Professor  J.  Thomson  on  Whirlwinds  and  Waterspouts.     B.A.  Rep.  1884. 
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and  Professor  James  Thomson  has  given  by  its  means  an  explanation 
of  the  wearing  away  of  the  outer  bank  of  the  river  at  the  bend,  and 
the  formation  of  deltas.  As  the  water  flows  round  the  bend  (Fig. 
201 ),  the  pressure  is  greater  towards  the  outer  bank  by  the  theoiy 


Fig.  201. 


just  given,  and  consequently  the  level  is  higher  there,  otherwise  the 
flowing  water  would  not  be  in  equilibrium.  But  in  consequence  of 
the  retardation  due  to  the  friction  of  the  bottom,  the  water  there 
requires  less  acceleration  towards  the  inner  bank,  and  consequently 
the  excess  of  pressure  sets  up  an  obliquely  inward  flow  along  the 
bottom,  which  begins  above  the  bend  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in 
Fig.  201,  Also  at  the  out^r  bank  the  water  which  is  there  moving 
rapidly  is  retarded  to  some  extent  by  the  friction  of  the  bank,  and  a 
component  flow  downward  along  the  bank  is  produced  as  shown  in 

Fjg.  202. 


Fig.  202.  The  smoothly  moving  liquid  at  the  outer  bank  scours  the 
surface,  and  the  downward  current  continued  by  the  bottom  current 
carries  mud  and  gravel,  and  deposits  it  to  some  extent  on  the  inner. 
The  inner  bank  is  moreover  protected  by  being  covered  by  upward 
slowly-moving  fluid.  Thus  the  bend  becomes  sharper  and  shaiper, 
until  the  river  at  some  favourable  place  and  time  cuts  across  the 
narrowed  piece  of  land  between  the  two  limbs  of  the  bend,  and 
insulates  a  portion  between  two  channels  and  forms  a  delta. 

Fig.  202  shows  the  general  nature  of  the  flow  in  a  section  of  the 
stream.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  diagram  shows 
only  the  transverse  component  of  flow. 

The  currents  are  easily  illustrated  on  a  small  scale,  as  was  done 
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by  Thomson,  by  causing  water  to  flow  in  an  artificial  i-iver  channel 
and  watching  the  flow  in  different  places  by  introducing  small  crys- 
tals of  permanganate  of  potash  or  aniline.  The  crystals  dissolve, 
and  show  by  the  filamentary  streams  from  them  the  direction  of 
flow. 

*388.  Kinetic  Energy  of  Liquid  in  Simply  Connected  Space. 
Theorem  of  Minimnm  Energy.  Physical  Analogies. — The  kinetic 
energy  T  in  any  space  filled  with  fluid  is  \f^dTS  where  dXS  is  an 
element  of  volume,  and  the  integral  is  taken  throughout  the  spa^e. 
If  there  be  a  velocity-potential  throughout  the  space  wo  have 

If  the  space  be  simply  connected  or  rendered  so  by  diaphragms 
we  can  integrate  this  by  parts  and  obtain 

where  yi  denotes  integration  taken  over  the  bounding  surface  of  the 
space,  and  the  triple  integration  is  taken  throughout  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  surface.  But  if  p  be  invariable,  v*^  =  0  by  the 
equation  of  continuity.  Hence  for  irrotationaJ  motion  in  a  fluid  of 
invariable  density  the  kinetic  energy  within  the  surface  is  given  by 

T=  -  yT^^dS,  (67) 


s 


where  d<l>/dn  18  written  for  /3^/3a;  +  m3^/3y  +  n30/32;,  the  rate  of 
variation  of  ^  along  the  normal  inwards  from  the  surface  towards  the 
space. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  ii  fsdipjdndS  ^Q  (and  this  condition  is 
always  fulfilled  when  the  whole  boundary  of  a  space  in  which 
V*^  =  0  is  considered)  the  addition  of  an  indeterminate  constant  to 
^  in  no  way  affects  the  value  of  the  kinetic  energy. 

It  follows  from  (68)  that  if  (a)  ^  =  0  over  the  surface,  or  {h\ 
di^jdn  —  0  over  the  surface,  or  (c)  ^  =  0  over  part  of  the  svu^ace,  ana 
d<pldn  =  0  over  the  remainder,  7^=  0.  Moreover,  since  the  element  of 
integration  q^dTS  is  everywhere  positive,  the  fluid  is  at  rest  every- 
where if  (a),  (6),  or  (c)  is  fulfilled. 

If  then  at  no  point  of  the  surface  there  is  motion  of  the  fluid 
normal  to  the  surface,  the  fluid  is  everywhere  at  rest.  But  if  the 
surface  is  at  rest,  that  is  if  the  space  considered  is  bounded  by 
perfectly  rigid  walls,  d^/rfw  =  0,  and  there  can  be  no  irrotationcd 
motion  of  the  liquid  anywhere  within  the  space.  This  is  only  true, 
of  course,  if  p  be  invariable. 

Consider  another  motion  of  component  velocities  w  +  Wy,  v  +  v^, 
w-\-Wqj  where    (u,  v,   w)=  -{()ii>ldx,    d<l>ldy,   d^t^jdz),  and  luQ  +  mv^ 
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+  nw^  =  0,  so  that  the  velocity  normal  to  the  surface  is  the  same  at 
every  element  as  in  the  motion  just  considered.     Also  let  d^^ld^ 

From  the  conditions  imposed  on  m^,  v^j  ia^»  it  follows  that 


//A 


Sx      dy      dz    I 


-  /  ^(^Wy  +  mr^  +  WM?, 


.)^7Z^*(s?*l^l^")"'^""- 


But  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  new  motion  we  have 

The  third  term  on  the  right  vanishes  by  the  result  just  obtained : 
hence 

where  T^,  T^  are  the  kinetic  energies  of  the  irrotational  motion 
(w,  V,  w)  and  the  motion  (w^,  v^,  w^  which  is  unrestricted  except  by 
the  conditions  stated  above. 

Hence  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  irrotational  motion  (u^  r,  w?)  of 
the  liquid  is  less  than  the  kinetic  energy  of  any  other  motion, 
fulfilling  the  same  sui-face  conditions  and  the  equation  of  continuity, 
by  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  which  must  be  compounded  with 
the  irrotational  motion  to  produce  the  other. 

This  theorem,  which  is  due  to  Lord  Kelvin,  is  a  particular  case  of 
the  more  general  theorem,  also  due  to  Lord  Kelvin,  that  a  material 
system,  if  started  from  rest  by  impulses  applied  to  certain  points  of 
the  system  and  adjusted  to  communicate  certain  specified  velocities 
to  those  points,  has  smaller  kinetic  energy  than  that  of  any  other 
possible  motion  of  the  system  fulfilling  the  same  velocity  conditions 
(see  §  251  above). 

In  a  fluid  of  invariable  density,  and  filling  infinite  space  outside 
a  closed  region  ^,,  the  kinetic  energy  is  given  by 

It  is  not  legitimate  to  assume  this  from  (68)  on  the  ground  that 
Sy^  is  now  the  whole  boundary  of  the  fluid.  A  surface  aS^,  including 
/Sj,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  drawn  in  the  fluid,  and  if  the 
motion  is  irrotational  in  the  space  between  aS*,  and  aS',  we  have 

dn  /      dn 
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It  will  be  observed  that  wherever  the  outer  surface  S^  may  be  taken 
the  integca]  /g/i<l>/dn,dS^  has  always  the  same  value.  Now,  by  taking 
S^  far  enough  from  JS\  at  every  point,  we  can  make  the  velocity- 
potential  have  as  nearly  as  we  please  at  all  points  of  «S',  a  constant 
value.  Let  this  be  C,  then  we  have  for  the  kinetic  energy  within 
the  space 


^^S'^^^AS''^'}-        <«^) 


If  there  is  no  flux  of  the  fluid  on  the  whole  across  the  outer 
boundary,  then /g/l(p/dn.dSf=  -j's^d<f>jdn.dS^=^0^  and  we  have 

T=  -  h/i^£dS,.  (70) 

*•. 

This  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  outside  any  closed  surface 
enclosing  sources  and  sinks  of  fluid,  the  sources  on  the  whole  giving 
out  at  eiich  instant  fluid  at  the  same  rate  as  fluid  is  being  received  by 
the  sinks. 

A  source  from  which  fluid  is  pixxiuced  at  the  rate  ^,  and  a  sink 
at  which  fluid  is  produced  at  rate  -  q,  that  is  disappears  at  rate  q, 
are  perfectly  analogous  to  positive  and  negative  (§  474)  charges 
of  gravitationally  attracting  matter,  and  solutions  of  problems  of 
fluid  motion  in  which  these  are  concerned  are  at  once  tninslateable  into 
solutions  of  problems  of  attraction  due  to  corresponding  distributions 
of  attracting  matter.  For  the  velocity-potential  ^,  and  the  gravita- 
tional potential  V  fulfil  the  same  space  difi'erential  equation,  and  the 
■same  surface  conditions. 

It  will  be  seen  from  (70)  that  if  df/dn  be  everywhere  zero  over 
aS*,,  T  is  zero.  Hence  there  can  be  no  irrotational  motion  in  infinite 
space  external  to  the  surface  «S\,  for  the  surface  integral  is  zero,  and 
therefore  w,  v,  w  must  be  zero  at  every  point  of  the  space  considered. 
Also  if  *S'j  be  infinitely  small  there  is  no  motion. 

Irrotational  motion  is  thus  impossible  in  the  space  within  and 
the  space  without  S^,  if  S^  be  everywhere  at  rest ;  for  then  the  liquid 
in  contact  with  the  surface  at  any  instant  cannot  have  any  component 
of  velocity  dfpjdn  at  right  angles  to  the  sui-face.  Also  it  is  impossible 
in  a  liquid  filling  infinite  space  and  at  I'est  at  infinity. 

There  is  a  similar  analogy  between  the  velocity  of  a  fluid  sur- 
rounding a  system  of  vortices  and  the  magnetic  force  due  to  a  system 
of  currents,  but  the  subject  is  too  complicated  to  be  dealt  with  here. 
(See  Magnetism  and  Electricity,) 

*'i^H{).  Steady  Motion  of  Sphere  and  Cylinder  in  Infinite 
Liquid. — As  an  example  we  may  find  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  perfect 
fluid  of  invariable  density  in  which  a  solid  sphere  of  radius  a  moves 
with  uniform  velocity  V,     The  radial  velocity  of  the  surface  of  the 
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sphere  at  any  point  the  radius  to  which  makes  an  angle  6^  with  the 
direction  of  motion  is  VcosS. 

This  value  of  -  dip/dn  or  -  di^jdr  is  obtained  from 

^     , ^  .cosO 

which  satisfies  the  equation  of  continuity  v^^  =  0,  and  gives,  when 
r  =  a,     -d<l>/dn=V cos 0.      Hence  when   r  — «   we    have    -<pd<l>ld7i 
=  ^aV^cos^O,  and  dS=27ra^8mddO,  so  that 

T=  npa^  V^/cos'ed(  -  cos 6) 

0 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid  is  therefore  half  the  kinetic  energy 
of  a  sphere  of  the  same  density  as  the  fluid  moving  with  velocity  F, 
without  rotation.  If  Jif  be  the  mass  of  the  sphere,  and  m  the  mass 
of  a  sphere  of  the  fluid  of  radius  a,  we  have  for  the  total  kinetic 
energy 

r  =  J(iW+Jm)P. 

This  is  the  work  that  must  be  done  to  set  the  sphere  in  motion 
with  velocity  V  in  the  liquid,  and  shows  that  the  presence  of  the 
liquid  gives  the  sphere  an  apparent  increase  of  inertia  of  amount 

This  result  is  of  importance,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Green,  for 
the  correction  of  the  period  of  a  pendulum-bob  vibrating  with  small 
maximum  velocity  (and  therefore  slight  acceleration)  in  a  fluid  of 
constant  density,  and  shows  that  in  strictness  a  connection  for  the 
inertia  of  the  fluid  is  necessary,  as  well  as  one  for  the  virtual 
diminution  of  gravity  due  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced.  It 
was  shown  by  Green  that  when  the  bob  is  of  the  form  of  a  very 
oblate  spheroid  of  equatorial  radius  a,  and. polar  radius  b\  and 
vibrates  in  the  equatorial  plane,  the  density  of  the  solid  should  be 
increased  from  p  to  p  +  irb'p/ia  where  p  is  the  density  of  the  fluid. 
This  correction  is  small  in  the  flat  bobs  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
vibration  with  which  pendulums  are  frequently  furnished. 

If  a  velocity  -  T  be  imposed  on  both  sphere  and  fluid,  the  former 
will  be  brought  to  rest,  and  we  shall  have  the  case  of  a  steady  stream 
past  a  spherical  obstacle.  Neither  in  this  case,  however,  nor  in  the 
former,  is  there  any  force  exerted  on  the  sphere.  Once  started  in  an 
infinite  perfect  fluid,  the  sphere  will  continue  to  move  for  ever  with 
uniform  velocity.  The  impulse  required  to  start  it  is,  however,  greater 
than  if  there  were  no  fluid  by  the  amount  Jm  V.  When  the  sphere 
is  reduced  to  rest  in  a  steady  stream  there  is  no  force  upon  it,  for  the 
distribution  of  velocity  with  respect  to  the  sphere  is  the  same  up- 
stream as  it  is  down-stream. 
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For  the  velocity-potential  we  have  in  this  case 

In  the  case  of  a  cylinder  moving  with  steady  velocity  V  perpen- 
dicular to  its  axis  in  an  infinite  liquid  the  equation  of  continuity 
becomes 

if  r  be  the  distance  of  the  point  considered  from  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  and  0  the  angle  which  the  plane  through  the  axis  and  the 
point  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  axis  and  the  direction  of  motion. 

The  velocity  of  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  Fcosf^. 
We  write,  therefore,  for  the  velocity- potential  ^,  and  the  stream 
function  i^,  which  are  found  to  be  : 

^     17-  -cos©       ,  .r  iSinS 

r  r 

This  value  of  ^  fulfils  the  equation  of  continuity,  and  gives  -  di^jdn 
==  TcosB  for  r  =  a.     Hence  when  r  —  a^  -  fbdi^jdn  =  Pa  cos '6,  and  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  of  the  liquid  per  unit  of  length  of  the 
cylinder  is 

T=  y  Fv/cos-erfO  =  yparV\ 

0 

that  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  equal  to  that 
of  an  infinite  cylinder  of  the  fluid  of  the  same  radius  and  moving 
with  the  same  velocity  as  the  given  cylinder.  Thus  if  M  be  the  mass 
of  unit  length  of  the  latter,  and  m  denote  irpa^,  we  have 

T=\{M+m)V\ 

By  imposing  on  the  whole  material  system  a  velocity  -  I'',  we 
obtain  the  case  of  a  frictionless  fluid  flowing  past  a  fixed  cylinder  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  The  potential  and  stream 
functions  are  now 

as  the  reader  may  verify.  As  before,  the  stream  exerts  no  force  on 
the  solid. 

*390.  Squations  of  Squilibrinm  of  a  Fluid. — The  equations  of 
equilibrium  of  a  fluid  are  given  at  once  by  (12).  It  is  only  necessary 
to  put  in  these  the  right-hand  sides,  that  is  the  component  accelera- 
tions of  the  element  of  the  fluid,  equal  to  zero.     Thus  we  get 

^?-pA'=0.    §-£-py=0,    ^-pZ  =  0,  (71) 

o«-  cy  t;« 
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which  simply  express  the  fact  that  the  force  per  unit  of  area  applied 
to  a  short  straight  filament  having  its  ends  along  either  of  the  three 
axes  must  be  balanced  by  the  difference  of  pressures  between  its  two 
ends. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  if  ^Y,  y,  Z  be  zero,  there  is  no  varia- 
tion of  pressure  from  point  to  point  in  the  fluid,  that  is  the  pressure 
is  the  same  at  every  point. 

If  the  forces  JT,  y,  Z  are  derived  from  a  potential  O  we  have  the 
cori'esponding  equations 

daj       da;  dy     '^gy  d^        d^ 

From  (71)  since  dp  =  ()p/()x,dx-{-cplSl/di/-{-dp!i}^-dz  ^'©  h&ve 

dp  =  p{A'dx  4-  Ydy  4- Zdz),  (73) 

which  serves  to  determine  the  pressure. 

This  equation  is  easily  obtained  from  first  principles  as  follows : — 
Consider  a  prismatic  filament  of  the  fluid  of  which  the  length  is  cfe, 
and  the  area  of  cross-section  <r.  Let  dx,  dy,  dz  be  the  projections  of 
da  on  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  let  P  be  the  applied  force  per  unit 
volume  in  the  direction  taken  as  positive  for  the  length  of  the 
filament.  The  force  tending  to  move  it  in  the  direction  of  P  is 
Pptrda,  But  if  /?  be  the  pressure  at  the  negative  end  of  the  filament, 
the  pressure  at  the  other  end  is  p  +  dpjds.ds.  The  pressure-force 
resisting  motion  in  the  positive  direction  is  therefore  trdpjds.da. 
Thus  we  obtain 

J-  =  Pp^    or  dp  =  Ppds,  (74) 

ds 

But  Pd>s  =  Xdx  +  Ydy  -f  Zdz^  and  therefore 

dp  =  p{Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz), 
as  already  obtained. 

*391.  Case  of  Pressure  a  Function  of  the  Co-ordinates. — Now  we 
suppose  that  p  is  &  function  of  the  co-ordinates  taken  with  respect  to 
a  system  of  axes  fixed  relatively  to  the  fluid.  Therefore,  the  left- 
hand  side  is  a  perfect  differential  (see  §  li)3)  of  a  function  of  x,  y,  z  : 
it  follows  that  the  right-hand  side  is  also  a  perfect  differentijil.  The 
criterion  of  this  is  given  by  the  three  equations  : 

d(pZ)_d(pY)=o,  3ip^)-?(e^)=o,  ^^pD-^(iI)=o, 

dy         dz        '3-         d'^        '      dx         dy 

If  the  first  of  these  be  multiplied  by  JT,  the  second  by  1',  and  the 
third  by  Z,  and  the  equations  be  added,  we  obtain 

If  we  draw  a  line  of  force  through  the  point  .r,  y,  z  considered,  its 
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direction-cosines  are  pi-oportional  to  X,  F,  Z,  We  have  then  in  (75^ 
three  multipliers,  a,  6,  c,  which  give  aX  -^bY  +  cZ  =  0,  and  these  (§  24) 
must  be  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  a  line  passing  through 
X,  1/j  z  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  force.  The  values  of  a,  6,  c  show 
that  the  lines  of  force  are  cut  orthogonally  by  a  system  of  surfaces. 

For  let'  F(x^  y,  2:)  -  c  be  the  equation  of  a  family  of  surfaces, 
the  individual  members  of  which  are  obtained  by  giving  dilSerent 
values  to  c.  Then  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  surface 
of  this  family  passing  through  the  point  considered  must  be  propor- 
tional to  X^  }',  Z  if  the  surface  cuts  the  line  of  foi*ce  at  right  angles. 
Hence  we  have 

^J'^hX,    ^=hY,    ^-^^hZ, 

o-c  dy  c^ 

where  A  is  a  multiplier,  the  same  for  X,  Y,  Z,  but  in  the  general  case 
a  function  of  the  co-ordinates.  This  gives  d{^Z)/c)y  =  d{^Y)ldz^  <fec., 
from  which  we  obtain  again  (75).  The  latter  equation  is  therefore 
the  condition  stated  above. 

392.  Surfaces  of  Equal  Pressure  are  Surfaces  of  Equal  PotentiaL 
— The  density  p  is  thus  an  integrating  factor  of  the  quantity 
Xdx  +  Ydy  -h  Zdz,  that  is,  converts  the  expression  into  a  perfect 
differential.  If  p  be  invariable,  that  is  if  the  fluid  be  incompressible, 
Xdx  -h  Ydy  +  Zdz  is  itself  a  perfect  differential,  that  is  the  component 
forces  are  derivable  from  a  potential  function.  Hence  the  fluid  is  in 
this  case  in  equilibrium  only  if  the  system  of  forces  is  derivable  from 
a  potential  function. 

If  a  force -potential  exist,  we  have,  whether  p  is  constant  or  not, 

dp=  -pdQ.  (76) 

The  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  are,  therefore,  also  surfaces  of 
equal  potential  of  the  field  of  applied  force,  for  if  dp  vanishes  so  also 
does  cZfi.  It  follows  also  that  p  is  constant  over  a  surface  of  equal 
pressui^e  in  this  case :  for  if  dp  be  the  constant  step  of  pressure  from 
one  equipressure  surface  to  another  adjacent,  rffi  is  the  constant  step 
of  potential  for  the  sfime  two  surfaces,  and  p  must  therefore  be  con- 
stant over  the  surface. 

If  the  applied  forces  be  those  due  to  gravity,  surfaces  of  equal 
pressure  must  be  horizontal  surfaces,  that  is,  surfaces  perpendicular 
to  the  vertical,  in  other  words,  to  the  plumb-line. 

39:^.  Surfaces  of  Equal  Pressure  Out  Lines  of  Force  at  Eight 
Angles. — The  equations  of  equilibrium  express  the  fact  that  in  all 
cases  the  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  cut  the  lines  of  force  orthogonally. 
For  jt>  is  a  function  of  x,  y,  z^  say  f(x,  ?/,  z).  If  then  we  take  any  constant 
value  of  p  the  equation  y|[a:, ;/,  z)  =  p\»  the  equation  of  an  equipressure 
surface.  The  direction-cosines  of  this  surface  are  proportional  to 
?f!dx,  afldy,  c}/y3«,  that  is  to  ap/d^,  dp /By,  dp/d^,  and  equations  (71) 
state  that  these  are  proportional  to  X,  Y,  Z,  The  resultant  of  the 
applied  forces  is  therefore  at  each  point  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  constant  pressure  at  that  point. 


(79) 
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We  have  seen  already  that  if  the  applied  forces  are  derivable 
from  a  potential,  the  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  and  the  surfaces  of 
equal  density  coincide.  If  however  the  forces  be  not  so  derivable, 
this  coincidence  does  not  necessarily  exist.  As  in  all  the  practical 
cases  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  forces  have  a  potential,  we  need 
not  occupy  space  with  the  theory  of  the  other  case.  We  may  merely 
remark  that  a  surface  of  equal  pressure  has  the  equation 

Xdx+Ydi/-\-Zdz  =  Oy  (77) 

while  one  of  equal  density  has  the  equation 

^dx-^^dy  +  ^dz^O.  (78) 

dx       dy       c^ 

The  intersection  of  two  surfaces,  one  of  each  kind,  gives  a  line  of 
equal  pressure  and  density. 

394.  Oompressible  Fluid  in  Field  of  Force. — In  the  case  of  a 
compressible  fluid  the  density  is  a  function  of  the  pressure  p  and  the 
absolute  temperature  Q  (see  Part  II.)  of  the  ^orui  pjpQ  —  pJpJd^ov 
PIp  =  RO  where  R  is  a,  constant.  Thus  the  equations  of  equilibrium 
become 

pSx    ne^  '  pdy    R^  '  pd'z    Ro  ' 

and  the  equation  for  the  determination  of  the  pressure  is 

^^^^(^Xdx+Ydi/-\-Zdz\  (80) 

If  a  force-potential  exists,  we  have 

which  cannot  be  integrated  unless  we  know  the  distribution  of  0  in 
the  fluid.     If,  for  example,  6  be  constant,  we  have 

^ogp=^-^l+C.  (82) 

This  integral  is  taken  along  a  line  drawn  in  the  fluid,  and  C  is  the 
value  of  logp  +  QjRd  for  the  initial  end  of  the  line.  The  equation 
may  be  written 

p  =  ce-^l^^  =  ce-^i'',  (83) 

if  when  6/  is  constant  we  write  instead  of  ])/f}  =  RH,  p^kp,  where 
k  =  R6,  and  put  c  for  the  value  of  e^. 

The  pressure  therefore  falls  oflf  in  geometric  progression,  as  the 
value  of  O  increases  in  arithmetical  progression.  In  the  atmosphei^, 
when  the  positive  direction  is  taken  upwards,  D,  is  positive  and  varies 
as  the  height  above  a  chosen  zero  leveL 


CHAPTER  IX. 
HTDBOSTATIOS. 

vt95.  Elementary  Theory  of  Equilibrium  of  a  Fluid.  Preuure 
at  a  Foist  is  the  same  in  all  Directions. — We  may  deal  with  the 
equilibrium  of  a.  fluid,  and  especially  of  a  fluid  under  gravity,  in  the 
following  more  elementary  munner.  First  of  all  we  cun  show  that 
at  any  point  in  the  fluid  the  pressure  is  the  same  in  all  directions,  a 
proposition  which  is  true  for  all  actual 
fluids,  however  viscous,  if  tbey  be  in  Pio.  203. 

equilibrium. 

Consider  a  small  regular  tetrahe- 
dron of  the  fluid.  Fig.  203  shows 
fliich  an  element  of  the  fluid,  as  it 
would  appear  to  an  observer  viewing 
it  in  a  direction  at  right  anglea  to 
one  face  from  beyond  the  opposite 
vertex.  All  the  four  faces  are  equi- 
lateral triangles.  This  portion  of  fluid  is 
kept  in  equilibrium  under  two  systems 
of  forces  applied  to  the  matter  con- 
tained in  it:  (I)  the  external  applied 
forces  of  which  the  components  are  X,  1',  Z ;  (2)  the  pressure- forces 
applied  over  the  triangular  faces.  If  no  momentum  of  the  tetra- 
hedron, or  any  part  of  it,  be  generated,  the  equilibrium  in  the  same 
as  that  of  a  portion  of  rigid  matter  of  the  some  shape,  size,  and 
density,  replacing  the  tetrahedron  of  fluid  under  the  same  system  of 

"  8  be  the  length  of  edge  AB  of  the  tetrahedron,  the  volume  of 
J-ig'jl^,  and  the  area  of  each  face  is  Jig'ji.  The  external 
in  the  direction  of  x  is  therefore  Jii^pXjVi,  and  the  pressure- 
force  over  a  fuc©  is  J'ia'pj-i.  The  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter 
s  JisfiXjAJ^Ap.  Now  let  e  be  indefinitely  diminished.  The  ratio 
,ust  found  diminishes  towards  zero,  and  can  be  made  as  small  as 
may  l)e  desired  by  making  s  small  enough.  Thus  the  applied  force 
In  any  direction  tendri  to  vanish  in  comparison  with  the  pressure- 
force  on  a  face.  Far  a  very  small  element,  therefore,  the  external 
applied  forces  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  pressure- 


C 
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forces,  with  approximation  approaching  perfect  exactness  as  the 
element  is  made  more  and  more  nearly  of  zero  dimensions. 

Considering  therefore  only  the  pressure-forces  on  the  tetra- 
hedron, it  is  obvious  that  for  equilibrium  these  must  be  equal  forces. 
Thus  the  average  pressure  jo  is  the  same  over  each  face,  and  in  the  limit 
we  have  the  result  that  the  pressure  at  the  centre  of  the  tetrahe- 
dron is  the  same  in  all  the  four  directions  perpendicular  to  the  faces. 

Now  keeping  the  plane  of  one  of  the  faces  fixed  in  position  take 
a  new  tetrahedron  in  the  position  which  the  foi*mer  would  have  if 
slewed  round  through  any  angle  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  that  face,  say  through  its  centroid.  We  get  the  same 
result  for  the  direction  that  has  remained  fixed  and  the  three 
directions  normal  to  the  positions  of  the  three  other  faces.  By 
repeating  this  process  we  can  prove  the  pi'oposition  for  successive 
groups  of  four  directions  perpendicular  to  the  faces,  and  thus  show 
that  the  pressure  is  the  same  in  all  directions  at  the  centre  of  the 
element  of  the  fluid. 

This  proved,  it  is  seen  at  once,  by  considering  the  equilibrium  of 
a  prism-shaped  element  of  the  fluid,  that  the  pressure  is  the  same  at 
all  points  in  the  fluid  if  there  be  no  applied  forces. 

896.  Fluid  under  Gravity.  Suifaces  of  Equal  Pressure  are 
Horizontal. — Now  consider  a  fluid  of  uniform  density  under  the 
action  of  gravity. 

Firs^,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  pressure  is  the  same  at  all  points 
in  a  horizontal  surface.  So  far  as  eiFects  of  fluid  pressure  have  to  be 
considered  in  ordinary  cases,  such  a  surface  at  any  place  may  be 
taken  as  a  plane.  Take  then  a  thin  prism  of  the  fluid  the  length  of 
which  is  horizontal  and  the  ends  of  which  are  verticiil.  If  the  fluid 
is  in  equilibrium  the  piism  is  in  equilibrium  in  all  respects,  and  has 
therefore  no  acceleration  in  any  direction.  Now  the  forces  acting  on 
it  are:  (1)  the  external  applied  foities  due  to  gravity  which  act 
vertically  downwai^ds  on  the  particles  of  the  fluid  ;  (2)  the  pressure- 
forces  applied  to  its  bounding  surface  by  the  suiTounding  fluid. 
The  latter  fall  into  two  sets,  the  forces  applied  to  the  sides  of  the 
prism  and  the  forces  applied  to  its  ends. 

Consider  acceleration  of  the  prism  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
Neither  the  applied  forces,  which  ai'e  vertical,  nor  the  pressure- 
forces  on  the  sides  can  have  any  influence  in  producing  or  preventing 
such  acceleration,  since  their  directions  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  prism.  There  remain  therefore  only  the  pressure- 
forces  on  the  ends.  One  of  these  urges  the  prism  in  one  direction, 
the  other  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  must  thei-efore  be  equal, 
otherwise  there  would  be  acceleration.  Hence  the  pressures  at  the 
two  ends  are  also  equal ;  and  since  the  pressure  at  any  point  is  the 
same  in  all  directions,  the  pressure  in  any  direction  at  one  point  in  a 
horizontal  plane  is  equal  to  the  pressure  in  any  direction  at  another 
point  in  the  horizontal  plane. 

397.  Variation  of  Pressure  with  Level. — Again  consider  a  thin 
prism  with  its  length  in  the  vertical  direction,  and  its  ends  in  two 
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horizontal  planes  at  a  distance  h  apart.  As  regards  acceleration  in 
the  vertical  direction  the  pressure- forces  on  the  sides  have  no 
influence,  and  there  remain  only  the  pressure-forces  on  the  ends, 
and  the  gravity-forces.  If  p  be  the  pressure  in  the  lower  plane,  p' 
that  in  the  upper,  and  a  be  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  prism , 
there  is  applied  to  the  prism  an  upward  pressure-force  pa  in  the 
lower  interface,  and  a  downward  pressure-force  in  the  upper  inter- 
face. Also  a  downward  force  is  applied  by  gravity  of  amount  in 
absolute  units  gpah.  The  upward  force  must  balance  the  total 
downward  force  and  therefore : 


or 


pa=p'a-{-gpah 
p=-p+gph; 


(1) 

the  pressure  in  the  lower  horizontal  interface  therefore  exceeds 
that  in  the  upper  by  gphy  or  in  gravitation  units  of  pressure 
by  ph. 

For  example,  consider  a  pond  10  feet  deep.  The  pressure  at  the 
surface    is    atmospheric,  P 

say.       The    weight    of     a  Fig.  204. 

column  of  the  water  of 
one  square  foot  cross-sec- 
tion is  in  pounds  10  x  62'[), 
since  1  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  roughly  62*5  pounds. 
The  pressure  at  the  bottom 
is  therefore  in  pounds  per 
square  foot  625.  Atmo- 
spheric pressure  is  equal  to 

34  X  62-5  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  the  whole  pressure  is  2750  lbs. 
per  square  foot,  or  about  19  lbs.  per  square  inch.* 

398.  Vessel  containing  Different  Fluids  which  do  not  Mix. — It 
may  be  remarked  that  since  a  system  of  bodies  is  in  stable  equi- 
librium only  when  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  is  a  minimum, 
a  number  of  fluids,  which  are  of  different  densities  and  which  do 
not  mix,  will  when  placed  in  the  same  vessel  arrange  themselves  in 
order  of  density  with  the  fluid  of  greatest  density  lowest.  Only 
with  this  arrangement  can  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  of 
attracting  earth  and  the  fluids  in  the  vessel  (the  position  of  which 
is  supposed  given)  be  a  minimum. 

399.  Surface  of  Separation  of  Two  Fluids  is  Horizontal.  Com- 
municating Vessels. — We  can  now  show  that  the  surface  of  separa- 
tion of  two  adjacent  fluids  is  horizontal.  For  draw  two  horizontal 
surfaces  A B,  CD  ( Fig.  204),  one  in  each  fluid.  The  pressure  is  the  same 
at  all  points  in  each.     Take  two  narrow  vertical  pnsms  with  their 

*  A  cubic  foot  of  pure  water  at  5.H°  F.  weiifhs  62  4  lbs.  and  at  the  temperature 
of  ranximum  density,  that  is  4**  C.  or  39*2**  F.,  it  weighs  62*425  lbs.  Sea  water 
weighs  about  64  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  Mudd  j  water  has  generally  a  markedly 
higher  density. 

2  A 
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lower  ends  in  the  lower  surface,  and  their  upper  ends  in  the  upper 
surface.  Their  heights  are  the  same,  but  if  the  surface  of  separation 
EF  be  not  horizontal  they  can  be  taken  in  positions  such  that  the 
lengths  of  them  in  the  lower  apd  upper  fluids  are  not  the  same  for 
both. 

Let  A„  A,  be  the  lengths  of  the  prisms  in  the  lower  fluid,  A'„  A',  their 
heights  in  the  upper,  p,  p'  the  densities  of  the  fluids,  and  p,  p 
the  pressures  in  the  lower  and  upper  horizontal  surfaces.  By  (1) 
we  Iwve 

p = p'  +  j(p  Ai + p'A',)  =  p'  +  i»{p  A,  +  p'A',). 

Hence  pA,  +  p'A',  =pA,  +p'A',.     Also  p(A[  +  A',)=p(^+A',), 
We  get  from  these  by  subtraction 

A',(p-p')=A',(p-p'), 


or  the  lengths  of  the  prism  contained  in  the  upper  fluid  a 
KIO.  205. 


Hence  the  surface  of  separation  is  horizontal,  and  so  for  any  other 
separating  surface. 

Let  uH  suppose  that  we  have  given  two  liquids  contained  in 
a  ve^el  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  chamber  connected  by 
cross  pipes  of  diflferent  sizes  and  shapes.  IE  one  liquid  be  contained 
in  the  lower  chamber  and  part  of  the  connecting  pipes,  and  the  other 
liquid  occupy  the  upper  chamber  and  the  remaining  space  in  the 
pipes,  it  will  be  found  that  the  level  of  the  surface  of  separation  is 
the  same  in  all  the  connecting  channels. 

A  particular  case  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  20ri.  Tliere  the  lower 
chamber  and  the  under  parts  of  the  tubes  of  different  shapes  com- 
municating with  it  are  filled  with  water,  the  upper  parts  of  the  tubes 
and  the  whole  atmospheric  space  into  which  their  upper  ends  open 
pre  filled  with  air,  and  the  level  is  the  same  in  every  tube  or  con- 
necting channel. 

This  I'esult  is  described  often  in  popular  language  by  saying  that 
"  water  finds  ito  level.''    The  proof  by  hydrostatic  principles  that 
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different  parts  of  the  fluid  whicii  are  in  communication  by  cbannels 
tilled  with  the  same  fluid  stand  with  their  surfaces  at  the  same  level 
is  perfectly  Kimple.  Take  (Fig.  200)  the  horizontal  prism  in  the  lower 
part  the  extremities  of  which  are  AR.  Let  fi  be  on  a  vertical  drawn 
fi'om  the  free  surface,  but  let  A  be  situated  beyond  any  such  vertical. 
The  pressure  at  A  is  the  same  as  the  pressure  at  B,  and  the  pi-easure 
at  B  is  greater  than  that  at  E  by  gpk.  Again  the  pressure  at  D  is 
the  same  us  the  pressure  at  C,  which  is  greater  than  the  pressure  at  B 
by  gpK.  Hence  the  height  of  the  free  surface  above  D  must  be  A'. 
Let  two  liquids,  for  example  water  and  mercury,  be  in  contact  in 

Fio.  206. 


a  U-sliaped  tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  207.  If  they  are  immersed  in  the 
atmosphere  let  P  be  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  top  of  the  right- 
hand  column.  A,  A'  the  heights  of  the  right  and  left  columns  above  A  B, 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  sepai-ation,/i,  p  the  densities  of  the  liquid?, 
and  pa  the  density  of  the  air.  The  pressure  at  AB  on  the  right  is 
P +gph,  and  on  the  left  it  is  P  ■*■  i/pjfi  -  A')-t-3p'A'.  These  preasutse 
must  be  equal,  and  therefore  we  have 

(p-p.)4-(p'-p.)»'.  (2) 

The  densities  p-pai  Pj—Po  *f®  therefore  inversely  proportional 
to  the  heights  A,  A'  above  the  common  surface  of  separation.  If 
pa  be  neglected  or  the  arrangement  be  in  a  vacuum 

p     A 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cross-sections  of  the  tubes  do  not  enter 
here.  The  two  limbs  may  in  fact  have  any  relative  cross-sections 
provided  they  are  large  enough  to  obviate  capillarity  effects. 
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400.  Interference  of  Oapillarity  with  Horizontality  of  Surface. — 
It  is  necessary  to  notice  here,  what  we  shall  consider  in  more  detail 
later,  that  the  horizontality  of  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  fluids 
does  not  hold  except  at  a  distance  from  the  walls  of  the  containing 
vessel  given  by  experience.  The  surface  of  water  standing  in  a 
capillary  tube  of  bore  a  millimetre  or  less  in  diameter  is  nowhere 
horizontal,  except  at  one  point.  If  the  water  wets  the  vessel  the 
surface  is  concave  upwards,  and  this  concavity  leads  to  an  elevation 
of  the  surface  above  the  level  at  which  it  would  stand  if  it  were 
plane. 

On  the  other  hand,  mercury  in  a  narrow  glass  tube  is  convex, 
and  the  surface  stands  at  a  lower  level  than  it  would  if  the  surface 
were  plane. 

It  may  be  taken  that  there  is  no  sensible  rise  or  depression  of 
liquids  in  tubes  J  inch  in  diameter  or  more.  At  the  walls,  however, 
there  will  be  found  a  curvature  of  the  liquid  surface,  either  concave 
or  convex. 

Any  one  can  see  the  upward  curvature  of  tea  round  the  wall  of 
the  cup,  or  notice  the  meniscus  formed  by  wine  in  a  glass  by  holding 
the  glass  between  the  eye  and  a  light.  The  convexity  of  the  surface 
of  mercury  in  a  barometer  is  well  known,  and  is  used  to  determine 
whether  the  surface  of  the  column  is  rising  or  falling.  When  the 
surface  is  rising  in  the  tube  the  sides  of  the  column  retarded  by  the 
tube  lag  behind,  and  the  central  part  of  the  column  rises  relatively, 
increasing  the  convexity  above  the  average  value  which  it  has  when 
the  column  is  stationary.  The  reverse  takes  place  when  the  surface 
is  falling ;  the  convexity  is  then  less  than  the  average. 

401.  Transmission  of  Pressure.  Hydrostatic  Paradox. — It 
follows  from  what  has  been  stated  that  if  a  liquid  be  contained  in  a 
space  bounded  by  unyielding  walls,  any  pressure  applied  to  it  at  any 
part  of  the  wall  will  be  communicated  throughout  the  liquid.  For 
the  diflferences  of  pressure  due  to  differences  of  level  must  remain 
the  same  as  before,  so  that  the  pressure  everywhere  has  been 
increased  by  the  same  amount. 

This  gives  a  very  remarkable  result  which  has  been  called  the 
hydrostatic  paradox,  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  208. 

The  containing  vessel  consists  of  two  cylinders  communicating  as 
shown.  One  cylinder  is  of  one  or  two  inches  diameter,  the  other  of 
diameter  comparatively  large.  We  shall  suppose  their  areas  to  be  a, 
A.  The  cylinders  are  fitted  with  pistons,  supposed  water-tight  and 
frictionless,  and  for  convenience  of  description  are  supposed  to  be 
vertical. 

If,  now,  a  weight  of  P  pounds  be  applied  to  press  down  the  small 
piston,  the  large  piston  will  be  pressed  up,  and  a  weight  W=PAja 
will  be  required  to  keep  it  in  the  same  position  as  before.  For  if 
the  space  occupied  by  the  liquid  is  not  altered  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid  against  the  under  surface  of  the  smaller  piston  must  have  been 
increased  by  Pja,  Hence  the  pressure  against  the  under  surface  of 
the  larger  piston  has  been  increased  by  the  same  amount,  and  the 
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ejctm  preeaure- force  applied  to  it  is  FAja.  That  the  force  P  applied 
by  the  small  piston  to  the  fluid  should  give  a  force  PA/a  applied  to 
the  large  piston  by  the  fluid  has  been  supposed  to  be  pantdozical. 

There  is  no  paaiidox,  however,  when  the 
matter  iis  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  principle 
of  work.  If  the  small  piston  be  driven  down 
a  distance  h  the  work  done  by  the  force  P  is 
Ph.  But  if  the  volume  of  the  fluid  remains 
the  same  as  before  the  large  piston  must  rise, 
so  that  the  space  has  been  increased  by  just 
as  much  as  it  was  diminished  by  the  descent 
of  the  small  piston.  This  volume  is  ah. 
Hence  the  large  piston  rises  a  distance 
ff=ahlA.  The  work  done  in  raising  the 
weight  W  is  then  Wah/A.  But  ir=  PAja,  so 
that  the  work  Wah/A  is  Ph ,  that  is,  the 
work  spent  in  depressing  the  small  piston  i 
speot  in  raising  the  large  one. 

In  practice,  as  the  result  of  friction,  the  work  done  in  raising 


s  precisely  equal  to  that 
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the  large    piston 
never  so  great  as  that 
spent   in   depressing 
the  other. 

402.  Hjrdraallc 
Prees.— This  arrange- 
ment illustrates  the 
principle  of  the  hy- 
draulic press  invented 
by  the  celebrated 
Blaise  Pascal.  The 
pressure  is  applied  to 
the  water  in  the  small 
cylinder  by  forcing 
down  the  plunger  by 
theieveri>(Fig.209). 
The  upward  motion 
of  the  large  piston 
is  resisted  by  a  body 
placed  between  the 
"ram"'  carried  bythe 
large  piston  and  a 
beam  overhead.  Tt 
was  made  a  practical 
machine  by  Bramah, 
who  overcame  the 
serious  difficulty  of 
making  the  pistcns 
water  tight  by  fitting  them  with  the  leather  collar  of  U  section  shown 
apart  m  Fig.  209,  and  also  in  crora-section  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
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ram -cylinder.  The  water  enters  the  annular  space  between  the  two 
edges  of  the  leather,  and  forces  the  inner  wall  against  the  cylinder. 
Other  details  not  shown  in  the  representation  of  the  pra<8  in  Fig.  201), 
which  is  taken  from  an  old  cut,  are  found  in  modem  apparatus. 
Water  is  kept  under  sufficient  head  in  a  reservoir  below,  and  flows 
through  a  valve  opening  upwards  at  the  bottom  of  the  small 
cylinder  when  the  plunger  is  lifted.  A  strong  tube  of  copper  of 
fine  bore  now  generally  connects  the  plunger  cylinder  with  the  i-am- 
cylinder.  The  channel  is  here  shown  cut  in  a  block  of  metal  and 
fitted  with  a  spring-valve  which  opens  towards  the  ram-cylinder. 

If  we  have  a  closed  vessel  and  a  number  of  pistons  working  in 
attached  cylinders  as  in  Fig.  210 ;  then,  if  a  high  pressure  be  main- 
tained in  the  vessel,  work  may  be  done 
Fio.  210.  on  these  different  pistons  by  the  pres- 

\  sure  which  they  all  receive  from  the 

^  liquid.     This  is  realised  in  practice  by 

high  pressure  in  mains  which  supply 
power  for  working  lifts  and  other 
hydraulic  engines.  For  example,  the 
•  Hydraulic  Power  Company  supply  water 
in  London  for  such  purposes  at  a  pres- 
sure of  750  lbs.  per  square  inch.  It  is 
y^^^ij^*^-:  I----  \^/^  tjasy  to  calculate  the  work  done  in  any 

given  expenditure  of  such  water.  Since 
p  is  constant,  the  work  done  in  an 
expenditure  of  a  volume  v  is  simply  pv.  If  p  be  in  lbs.  per  square 
foot,  and  v  be  in  cubic  feet,  the  work  done  will  be  given  by  pv  in 
foot-pounds.  A  consumption  of  4,000,000  gallons,  or  640,000  cubic 
fe-^t  per  twenty-four  hours,  gives  a  rate  of  working  of  about  1 500 
horse- power. 

Hydraulic  power  is  now  used  for  many  purposes.  For  example, 
for  opening  and  shutting  dock-gates,  for  lifts,  for  riveting  iron  and 
steel  plates,  for  working  guns  on  board  ship,  in  "  jacks  "  for  lifting 
locomotives,  &c.  The  hydraulic  power  is  frequently  applied  by 
means  of  an  accumtUator  as  it  is  called.  This  consists  of  a  heavy 
weight,  which  forces  down  a  plunger  and  gives  the  necessary  preshure. 
This  arrangement  is  very  convenient  when  the  power  is  not  con- 
tinually required,  as  in  opening  dock-gates,  <fec.,  for  the  accumulator 
may  be  gradually  pumped  up  again  by  an  engine  of  comparatively 
small  power  working  during  the  intervals 

The  energy  given  out  by  the  engine  is  stored  up  in  the  lifted 
weight,  or  rather  in  the  system  of  earth  and  weight  separated 
against  their  mutual  atti*action,  and  can  be  used  up  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  The  storage  battery  performs  the  same  part  in 
electricity.  Energy  stored  at  a  slow  rate  in  chemical  change  of  the 
substances  in  a  battery  can  be  given  out  again  as  quickly  as  may  be 
required. 

408.  Pressure-Forces.  Thnust  on  a  Plane  Snrface. — Let  d6'  be 
an  element  of  a  surface  so  small  that  the  pressure  (which  is  supposed 
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to  vary  continuously  from  point  to  point)  may  be  taken  as  uniform 
over  it.  The  product  pdS  is  sometimes  called  the  "  whole  pressure** 
over  the  element,  and  the  sum  ^{pdS)  of  such  products  taken  for 
the  whole  sui-face  or  any  part  of  it  is  called  the  '*  whole  pressure  " 
over  the  surface  or  over  that  part.  This  designation  seems  very 
undesirable ;  pdS  has  the  dimensions  of  a  force,  and  is  the  thrust 
exerted  by  the  fluid  on  the  element  dS,  and  in  no  circumstances 
ought  to  be  called  a  pressure  either  whole  or  partial.  Again,  ^{pdS) 
has  the  dimensions  of  force,  but  it  is  a  mere  addition  of  the  numerical 
values  of  forces  which  have  different  directions  in  the  general  case, 
in  which  the  surface  is  not  plane. 

We  shall  call  pdS  a  thrust,  or  sometimes  a  pressure-force.  When 
the  surface  is  a  plane  X{pdS)  is  the  total  thrust  excited  on  the  sur- 
face by  the  fluid.  When  the  surface  is  not  plane  lt{pdS)lltdS,  the 
sum  of  the  thrusts  on  the  elements  divided  by  the  area  of  the  surface 
is  the  average  pressure  on  the  surface.  If  ^  be  the  inclination  of  the 
normal  at  dS  to  a  chosen  direction,  ^pcosBdS  is  the  thrust  on  the 
surface  iu  that  direction. 

The  calculation  of  the  thrust  exerted  on  a  plane  surface  is  im- 
portant for  many  practical  purposes ;  for  example,  the  total  thrusts 
exerted  by  the  water  inside  and  outside  on  a  dock-gate. 

If  we  denote  the  thrust  exerted  on  a  plane  surface  by  T  we  have 

T^/pdS,  (3) 

8 

where  p  is  the  pressure  at  the  element  dS,  and/  denotes  integration 
taken  over  the  whole  plane.  *' 

If  the  fluid  be  of  uniform  density,  and  the  pressure  be  due  to 
gravity,  we  have 

T=/{P  +  gph)dS,  (3') 

s 

where  P  is  the  pressure  at  the  free  surface,  and  h  is  the  depth  of  dS 

below  it.     To  take  account  of  P  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the 

area  by  P  ;  hence  we  may  disregard  P  and  calculate  only  fgphdS. 

s 
As  a  first  example  consider  a  triangular  plate  immersed  so  that 

the  vertex  ij^  in  the  surface  and  the  base  is  parallel  to  the  surface. 

Denote  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  vertical  by  0,  the  distance 

of  the  vertex  from  the  base  by  6,  and  the  length  of  the  base  by  a, 

The  area  of  a  strip  at  distance  h  from  the  vertex,  and  of  breadth  dh 

is  aJidh/by  and  the  pressure  is  gphcosO,  since  the   vertical  depth  of 

the  strip  is  Acos6.     Hence 

h 

T  —  gpcosO-r  fh^dh  =  —gpali^co&Q.  (4) 

bj  3 

0 

This  is  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  the  thrusts  on  the 
elements  of  the  plate.  It  is  the  product  of  gp  and  the  volume 
JaftjCosO  of  the  prism  formed  by  drawing  from  BC  lines  BB,  CK 
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(Fig.  211),  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  ABC,  and  of 
length  equal  to  the  depth  of  BC  below  the  surface. 

404.  Thmst  on  the  Bottom  of  a  Vessel.  Experiment  on  Pascal's 
Vases. — It  was  shown  by  Pascal  that  the  total  pressure-force  on  the 
bottoms  of  vases  of  diiferent  shapes,  as  in  Fig.  212,  and  filled  with 
liquid,  had  the  same  value.  This  follows,  of  course,  from  the  action 
of  hydrostatic  pressure,  but  it  can  be  verified  by  supporting  the 
vessel  independently,  and  counterpoising  a  disk  closing  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.     It  is  found  that  in  all  cases  the  counterpoise  is  equal 


Fig.  212. 


Fig.  211. 


to  the  weight  of  the  disk  together  with  that  of  a  cylindrical  column 
of  liquid  of  section  equal  in  area  to  the  circular  opening  of  the 
bottom  of  the  vase. 

Thi8  has  been  supposed  to  be  paradoxical,  but  the  explanation  is 
evident.  The  additional  weight  in  the  case  of  the  wide- mouthed 
vase  is  borne  by  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  in  the  narrow-mouthed  vase 
the  whole  weight  is  less  than  the  thrust  on  the  bottom,  but  the  total 
downward  force  exerted  by  the  liquid  is  the  downward  thrust  on  the 
bottom  iidnu8  the  total  upward  thrust  exerted  on  the  inward  sloping 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  this  downward  force  is  precisely  the  weight 
of  the  liquid.  For  the  upward  thrust  is  exactly  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  required  outside  injbhe  latter  case  to  make  up  the  cylinder  of 
liquid,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  third  diagram  of  Fig.  212. 

405.  Centre  of  Pressure. — It  is  clear  that  a  pull  of  amount 
gp/hdSf  applied  perpendicularly  to  an  immersed  plane  plate  at  some 
point,  will  equilibrate  the  resultant  of  the  thrusts  on  the  elements 
of  one  face  of  the  plane.  To  find  this  point  we  take  any  two  non- 
parallel  lines  of  reference  in  the  plane,  and  put  x,  y  for  the  distances 
of  dS  from  them. 

For  the  sums  3/,  J/,  of  the  moments  of  the  thrusts  about  these 
lines  of  reference  we  have 

^1  =  gpfhacdS,  3/,  ^  g  pfhydS, 


and  if  t,  rj,  denote  the  distances  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant 
from  the  same  lines 
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.fhxdS  fhydS  ... 

where  the  integrals  are  taken  over  the  plate. 

The  point  found  is  the  centroid  of  a  distribution  of  matter  over 
the  plate,  of  surface-density  proportional  to  A,  the  depth  of  the  point 
below  the  surface.  It  is  called  the  Centre  of  Pressure  of  the  plate 
for  the  distribution  of  pressure  here  supposed. 

For  the  triangular  plate  situated  as  described  above  we  take  one 
reference  line  in  the  plane  and  one  in  the  free-surface.  A  second 
line  is  unnecessary,  as  clearly  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant 
must  in  this  case  pass  through  a  point  in  the  line  joining  the 
vertex  with  the  middle  of  the  base.     We  have  therefore 

0 

If  the  base  of  the  triangle  were  in  the  surface  we  should  have 
for  the  length  of  a  strip  parallel  to  the  base  and  of  distance  A  from 
the  base  the  value  a{b-  h)lb,  and  therefore 

r  =  gf4cose/(b  -  h)hdh  =  \gpah^co&Q,  (7) 

0  0 

or  half  the  former  result  (4). 

The  centre  of  pressure  is  easily  found  to  be  in  this  case  at  a 
distance  ^b  from  the  base.  This  can  be  seen  without  calculation,  as 
the  thrusts  on  strips  at  equal  distances  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
middle  oi  AF  have  evidently  equal  moments  about  the  base. 

406.  Oentre  of  Pressure  for  any  Plane  Area. — For  any  plane  area 
immersed  in  a  uniform  liquid  under  gravity  the  pressure  at  any 
point  is  proportional,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  depth  of  the  point 
below  the  free  surface  if  we  take  the  surface  pressure  as  zero.  It 
follows  that  the  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  point 
from  the  line  of  intersection  AB  oi  the  plane  of  the  area  with  the 
free  surface.  If  a:,  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P  in  the  plane 
area,  with  reference  to  axes  in  the  plane,  and  a  be  the  angle  which 
a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  origin  on  a  line  through  P  parallel 
to  AB  makes  with  the  axis  of  x,  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the 
origin  from  the  line  is  evidently  or  cos  a -f-y  sin  a.  If  then  CT  be  the 
distance  of  the  origin  from  AB  we  have  for  the  distance  of  P  from 
^jB,  CT  -  a;cosa  -  ysina.  Hence  for  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of 
pressure  we  have,  integrating  over  the  immersed  area, 

f /a;(CT  -  j^cosa  - .ysina)c^*S'        _  Jvi'^  - a?cosa  - ysina)dS       //>v 

f{T5  -  oleosa  -  ySina)dS^  /'(CT  -  xcosa  -  ysTLUa)dS 

If  now  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  be  taken  at  the  centroid,  and 
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the  axes  be  the  principal  axes  of  inertia  there,  we  have,  §§  147, 
1 68,  fxdS  =  0,  fydS  =  0,  fxydS  =  0,  so  that 


A  — * 


--A.*,,,.-«>J/^,«.  ,9, 


"But /sc^dS, /i/'dS  are  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  area  about 
the  axes  of  y  and  x  respectively.  Denoting  these  by  Sa^,  Sb* 
respectively,  where  a,  b  are  proportional  to  the  reciprocals  of  the 
semi-axes  of  the  momental  ellipse  for  the  plane,  we  have 

£=-  — cosa,     11= sina.  (10) 

These  enable  us  to  write  the  equation  of  the  line  AB,  which  is 
xcosa  4-  ysina  -  CT  =  0,  in  the  form 

|  +  f+l=0,  (11) 

so  that  the  line  AB  is  the  polar  of  -  £,  - 1;  with  respect  to  the 
ellipse  a^/a'H-y/6*=  1,  that  is  £,  ly  is  what  is  called  the  antipole  of 
the  line  AB  with  respect  to  this  ellipse. 

If  the  plane  be  so  placed  that  a  principal  axis  of  the  ellipse,  say 
that  of  Xy  is  horizontal,  cos  a  =  0,  and  sina  =  1 ,  so  that  £  =  0,  ly  =  -  b^/TS. 
The  centre  of  pressure  is  then  on  the  perpendicular  drawn  through 
the  centroid  to  the  line  AB. 

If  the  surface  pressure  P  be  not  zero,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
increase  CT  by  the  amount  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  a  stratum 
of  the  liquid  which  would  produce  P. 

407.  Centre  of  Pressure  of  a  Triangle  with  Vertices  at  any 
Depths. — As  a  final  example  we  may  find  the  centre  of  pressure  of  a 
triangle,  the  vertices  of  which.  A,  By  C,  are  at  depths  Jf,  g,  h.  We 
shall  take  the  axis  of  x  horizontal.  The  plane  of  the  triangle  may 
be  taken  as  vertical  without  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
pressure  relatively  to  the  triangle.     We  have  £  =  0,  »;  =  -  b^/TS. 

Now  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  triangle  about  a  horizontal 
axis  in  its  own  plane  through  the  vertex  A  is 

m  (y  -/)' + («7  -/)  (A  -/) + (A  -m- 

The  depth  of  the  centroid  below  the  vertex  A  is  J(^4-A-  2/"),  and 
consequently  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  triangle  about  a  horizontal 
axis  in  its  own  plane  through  the  centroid  is 

miff  -ff  +  (g-/)ik-/)+ (A  -/)'  -Ug+h-  2/)^} 

Hence,  since  ^  =  i(^-k-g-k-h),  the  distance  of  the  centroid  below  the 
surface. 
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6'  _r-+r-^h'-fy  -  <.ih  -  hf 

The  depth  of  the  centre  of  pressure  below  the  surface  is  thus 

^-^-\{{f^9f^{9^hy^{h^ff]l(J^g-^h).  (12) 

408.  -Thrust  in  Given  Direction  on  Curved  Surface. — The  whole 
thrust  in  any  direction  over  a  curved  sui-face  is  to  be  found  by 
taking  the  pressure  over  each  element  diS  of  the  surface  and  multi- 
plying that  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  61  between  the  normal  to  dS 
and  the  proposed  direction.  Thus  summing  for  the  whole  surface 
we  have 

T=/pcosedS.  (18) 

If  p  be  constant  over  the  sui-face 

T=p/cos8.dS.  (14) 

'But/cosB.dS  is  the  area  of  the  projection  of  the  bounding  edge  of 
the  curved  surface  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  proposed  direction. 
If  we  call  that  area  *S'^  we  have 

If  p  be  not  constant  we  can  find  a  quantity  p^  which  fulfils  the 
equation 

T  =/p  cosS. dS  =  paS,  ( 1 5) 

Pa  is  called  the  average  component  of  pressure  in  the  proposed 
direction. 

The  average  pressure  over  the  surface  is  not  this  but  (JpdS)IS, 
where  *S'  is  the  total  area. 

409.  PuU  required  to  separate  Magdeburg  Hemispheres. — As  an 
example  consider  a  sphere  made  up  of  two  hemispheres  of  external 
radius  r  united  by  flanges  round  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  and 
exhausted  of  air.  It  is  required  to  find  the  force  required  to  separate 
the  hemispheres  against  the  external  air  pressure.  This  arrangement 
is  known  as  the  Magdeburg  hemispheres,  from  its  having  been  invented 
by  von  Guericke  of  Magdeburg  to  illustrate  air  pressure. 

If  the  external  breadth  of  the  flanges  be  b,  and  the  external 
pressure  J%  the  force  re<juired  is  irP(r  +  by ;  since  the  projection  of 
the  sui-face  acted  on,  taken  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  pull,  is 
a  circle  of  radius  r-\-b.  Thus,  for  Magdeburg  hemispheres  of  i-adius 
l^  inches  and  breadth  of  flange  1  inch,  the  force  required  would  be 
about  14*7  X  KItt,  or  nearly  740  pounds,  that  is  nearly  a  third  of 
a  ton.  In  an  old  cut  illustrating  experiments  wath  the  air-pump 
two  t-ejims  of  horses  are  shown  pulling  apart  two  Magdeburg  hemi- 
spheres of  no  ver^'  great  size. 
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Fig.  213. 


^ 
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410.  The  Principle  of  Archimedes. — Let  a  body  be  immersed  in 
a  fluid  under  gravity,  and  suppose  the  thrust  exerted  by  the  fluid  on 
the  surface  of  the  body  to  be  the  same  at  each  element  as  it  would 
be  on  the  corresponding  element  of  a  mass  of  the  fluid  in  equilibrium, 
substituted  for  the  body  without  distiu-bing  the  suiTOunding  fluid  in 

any  way.  On  this  supposition  the  vertical  com- 
ponents of  pressure-force  on  the  different  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  fluid  replacing  the  body  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  on  the  body.  But  the 
resultaot  upward  thrust  exerted  on  the  fluid  is  equal 
to  the  gravity  of  the  fluid  replacing  the  body,  hence 
there  is  a  resultant  upward  thrust  exerted  on  the 
body  of  exactly  the  same  amount.  The  body  ap- 
pears therefore  to  lose  gravity  by  immersion  to  an 
amount  equal  to  that  of  the  fluid  displaced  by  it. 

411.  Experimmital  Verification  of  Principle  of 
Archimedes. — This  result  can  easily  be  verified  by 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  213.  A  balance  is 
arranged  with  a  solid  cylinder  of  copper  or  brass 
which  has  above  it  a  hollow  cylinder  the  internal 
volume  of  which  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  solid 
cylinder.  When  the  cylinders  are  equipoised  by 
weights  in  the  other  scale  of  the  balance,  a  vessel  of 
water  is  introduced  below  the  solid  cylinder  so  as 
to  immerse  the  latter.  The  equilibrium  of  the 
balance  is  disturbed  by  the  upward  thrust  exerted 
on  the  immersed  cylinder,  and  is  restored  by  filling 
the  upper  cyUnder  with  water. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  if  the  vessel  of  water  be  placed  on 
one  scale  of  another  balance  the  immersion  of  the  solid  cylinder  will 
cause  an  apparent  increase  of  the  weight  of  water  and  vessel.  This 
is  due  to  the  increased  depth  of  water  in  the  vessel,  which  gives 
a  thrust  on  the  bottom  greater  than  before  by  the  weight  of  water 
displaced  by  the  cylinder.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  apparently 
lost  from  the  first  balance  is  added  to  that  of  the  vessel  of  water. 
Archimedes'  principle  may  be  verified  also  by  weighing  a  body 
of  regular  shape  the  dimensions  of  which  have  been  accurately 
measured  and  its  volume  V  in  cubic  centimetres  calculated.  The 
body  is  then  weighed  and  the  apparent  loss  of  weight  in  water  found. 
This  should  be  V  grammes  since  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  is  verj' 
approximately  one  gramme. 

412.  Application  of  Principle  to  Detection  of  Adulteration  of 
Ck)ld. — The  principle  stated  above  was  obtained  by  Archimedes, 
who  had  been  commissioned  by  Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  to  ascertain 
whether  a  crown  which  had  been  made  for  him,  and  which  wiis  sup- 
posed to  be  of  pure  gold,  had  been  adultei-ated  by  any  baser  metal. 
The  larger  the  body  immersed  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  fluid 
ret^uired  to  replace  the  body,  and  therefore  the  greater  is  the  upward 
thrust  exerted  on  the  body.      Now  a  certain  weight  of  an  alloy 
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of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  gold  and  copper,  would  have  a  greater 
volume  than  an  equal  weight  of  pure  gold.  Thus  there  would  be  a 
gi-eater  apparent  loss  of  weight  of  the  alloy  than  of  the  gold  produced 
by  immersion  in  water;  and  the  question  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
crown  could  be  tested.  It  was  only  necessary  to  take  a  weight 
of  gold  of  the  required  standard  of  purity  exactly  equal  or  in  a  known 
ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  crown,  and  note  the  loss  of  weight  by 
immersion  in  water  in  the  two  cases. 

It  is  related  that  this  mode  of  deciding  the  question  occuiTed  to 
Ai'chimedes  on  observing  the  supporting  effect  of  the  water  on  his 
body  in  the  bath. 

418.  Correction  in  Weighing  for  Air  Displaced. — The  principle 
applies  to  all  fluids  on  which  gravity  has  any  sensible  action.  Thus, 
a  piece  of  wood  entirely  immersed  in  water  experiences  an  upward 
thrust  measured  by  the  weight  of  water  displacod,  a  force  which  is 
greater  indeed  than  the  weight  of  the  wood,  and  causes  ascent  of  the 
body  when  no  other  force  is  applied  ;  a  balloon  is  acted  on  by  an 
upward  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  air  displaced,  greater  it  may  be 
than  the  weight  of  the  balloon  and  its  appendages,  and  therefore 
causing  ascent  of  the  balloon. 

It  follows  that  in  the  exact  weighing  of  bodies  it  is  necessary  to> 
take  account  of  the  weights  of  air  displaced  by  the  body  and  by  the 
weights  put  in  the  other  scale-pan.  Hence  w^e  have  a  practical 
method  of  determining  the  specific  gravities,  or  in  other  words,  com- 
paring their  densities  (§  135).     We  shall  return  to  this  presently. 

414.  Work  done  on  Liquid  in  Immersing  a  Body.  Example. — 
The  principle  of  Archimedes  may  be  deduced  in  the  following  manner 
from  the  principle  of  energy.  Let  a  body  of  volume  V  be  totally 
immersed  in  a  liquid  of  density  p.  If  the  depth  of  the  centroid  of 
the  volume  V  be  increased  by  an  amount  x,  there  is  no  alteiation  of 
the  position  of  the  free  surface,  and  the  alteration  of  distribution  of 
the  liquid  is  exactly  that  which  would  be  effected  by  raising  a  volume 
V  of  the  liquid  through  a  distance  x.  Hence  the  work  done  on  the 
liquid  is  in  gravitation  units  of  work  pVx,  that  is,  the  upward  force 
exerted  by  the  liquid  on  the  body  is  pT  in  gravitation  units  of  forte. 

Thus  pVx  is  the  increase  of  energy  of  the  liquid  caused  by  the 
change  of  position  of  the  body  in  this  case. 

If  the  body  be  only  partially  immersed,  and  the  volume  in  the 
liquid  be  increased  from  V  to  V-\-v,  the  work  done  on  the  liquid  is 
that  involved  in  raising  the  centroid  of  the  liquid  displaced  through 
the  distance  through  which  that  of  the  former  volume  ]''has  descended^ 
together  with  the  work  done  in  raising  a  volume  r  of  the  liquid  above 
the  foi-mer  free  surface  in  the  space  surrounding  the  body.  This 
work  is  prx  if  x  be  the  distance  through  which  the  centroid  of  this 
portion  of  the  liquid  has  been  raised. 

Let  a,  a  be  the  cross- sections  at  the  free  suiface  of  the  body  and 
vessel  respectively,  amd  let  the  body  be  lowered  vertically  without  other 
change  of  position  through  a  small  distance  x.  If  only  the  volume  V 
formerly  below  the  free  surface  were   further  immersed,  the  work 
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done  on  the  liquid  would  be  pVx  as  just  found.  The  liquid  would 
then  have  the  same  free  surface  as  before,  and  this  would  stand  a 
height  X  above  the  highest  point  of  the  volume  V. 

The  addition  of  a  length  x  to  the  part  of  volume  V  will  raise  the 
fluid  which  thus  stands  above  into  a  layer  above  the  former  free 
surface  of  thickness  ax/(a  -  a).  The  "  centre  of  gravity  "  of  this 
portion  of  liquid  is  thus  raised  through  a  height  hx  4-  ^axl(a  -  «)  oi' 
^ax/{a  -a).  The  work  done  is  the  product  of  this  by  pax,  that  is, 
\paax^l{a  -  a).  The  whole  work  w  done  on  the  liquid  is  therefore 
given  by 

w  =  pVx  +  ya?a^^,  (16) 

For  the  average  force  F  exerted  on  the  fluid  by  the  solid,  and  on 
the  solid  by  the  fluid,  we  have,  therefore,  in  gravitation  units, 

F=pV+yxa^.  (17) 

The  second  term  is  negligible  if  x  be  infinitesimal,  and  therefore  the 
force  is  pF  as  before. 

As  an  example,  we  may  show  that  when  a  sphere  of  radius  r  is 
held  just  immersed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  radius  R  containing 
water,  and  is  caused  to  rise  gently  just  out  of  the  water,  the  loss  of 
potential  energy  of  the  water  is  Wr(l  -  ^r^jR^)  if  W  be  the  weight 
of  the  water  displaced  by  the  sphere. 

When  the  sphere  is  immei-sed  to  a  distance  h  measured  from  its 
lowest  point  to  the  free  surface,  and  is  then  caused  to  rise  in  actual 
level  a  distance  dx,  the  depth  h  diminishes  by  an  amount 

dh  =  a'dxl(a  —  a). 

But  (rt' -  a)/a' =  (7^=*  -  2r/i  +  A«)//2^,  so  that  dx  =  {R' -2rh-\-h-)dhjR', 
Putting  dx  for  x  in  (16),  and  for  V  its  value  JirA^(;^r- A),  we  get  for 
the  whole  potential  energy  lost  by  the  water  in  falling  a  distance  dh 
along  the  sphei'e  the  equation 

dw  =  l^^i?^(/,»2  -  2rh  ■¥  hyiWi. 

The  last  term  in  (16)  is  neglected  since  it  involves  dur,  and  we 
make  here  dx  infinitesimal.  The  whole  potential  energy  lost  by  the 
water  is  therefore 

2r 
^,f(K'-2rh  +  h%Sr--hWdh  =  i^f,r^  (/  4S) 

\     sR\r 

which  was  to  be  proved. 
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The  whole  change  of  level  of  the  sphere  x  is  given  by 

0 

Hence  the  potential  energy  giiined  by  the  solid  sphei*e  in  rising  is,  if 
W  be  the  weight  uf  the  sphere, 

These  results  are  given  in  gravitation  units ;  e.g,^  if  p  be  in  lbs* 
per  cubic  foot,  and  R^  r  be  measui-ed  in  feot,  the  energies  are  given 
in  foot-pounds  by  the  expressions  found.  This  example  is  taken  from 
the  unsolved  Exercises  in  Greenhill's  Uydrostatics,  to  which  the  reader 
may  refer  for  instructive  examples  in  all  pai'ts  of  the  subject. 

415.  Oentre  of  Buoyancy.  Buoyancy  of  a  Body. — The  vertical 
components  of  pressure-force  have  a  resultant  which  acts  in  a  definite 
vertical  in  the  body.  For  let  the  body  be  i-emoved  and  equilibrium 
maintained  by  filling  up  the  space  vacated  by  it  with  fluid  (the  same 
as  that  in  which  the  body  is  immersed)  without  disturbing  the 
arrangement  of  the  suri-ounding  fluid  in  any  way  whatever.  The 
forces  of  gravity  on  the  fluid  thus  i-eplacing  the  body  have  a  resultant 
which  acts  downwards  through  the  centix)id  of  the  i*eplacing  portion 
of  fluid,  and  we  assume  that  the  pressure- forces  exerted  by  the  sur- 
rounding fluid  on  the  body  were  the  same  as  those  now  exerted  on  the 
surface  of  the  portion  of  fluid  replacing  it.  The  thrust  exerted  on  this 
fluid,  and  therefore  that  on  the  body,  must  act  upwaixi  through  the 
same  point.  The  point  of  the  portion  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  bo«  ly 
in  the  fluid  which  would  thus  coincide  with  the  centroid  of  the  replacing 
fluid  is  called  the  ceTitre  of  buoyancy  of  the  body  in  the  state  of  immer- 
sion, whole  or  partial  as  the  case  may  be,  which  it  has  in  the  fluid. 

The  upward  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid  is 
called  the  buoya^icy,  and  is  therefore  for  a  floating  body  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  body.  A  floating  body  is  said  to  have  a  reserve  of 
buoyancy  depending  on  the  amount  of  the  body  above  the  surface  of 
the  liquid.  The  freeboard  or  height  of  the  side  of  a  ship  above  the 
water-line  is  an  indication  of  the  vessel's  reserve  of  buoyancy. 

On  every  British  ship  of  over  eighty  tons  displacement  must  be 
painteil  a  load  water-line  (the  upper  edge  of  an  inch  broad  hori- 
zontal line  across  a  circle),  beyond  which  the  ship  should  not  be 
sunk  in  salt  water.  This  ensures  that  the  ship  shall  have  a  reserve 
of  buoyancy  of  one-fourth  of  her  total  buoyancy.  The  buoyancy  with 
any  load  is  strictly  the  w^eight  of  water  she  displaces  with  that  load  : 
but  the  term  is  very  frequently  used,  especially  in  connection  with 
buoys  or  life-belts,  to  denote  the  I'eserve  of  buoyancy  which  the  body 
when  floating  possesses. 

By  building  vessels  in  watertight  compartments,  a  reserve  of 
buoyancy  may  be  retained  after  collision  has  caused  one  or  more  com- 
partments of  the  vessel  to  be  filled.     The  buoyancy  lost  is  of  coui*se 
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only  that  due  to  the  filling  up  with  water  of  space  formerly  unoccu 
pied  by  cargo. 

If  a  body  of  weight  W  which  floats  displace  when  completely 
immersed  a  weight  W*  of  >vater,  the  reserve  of  buoyancy  is  W  -  W 
or  W(W'\W-  1).  The  ratio  W\W*  \&  the  appai*ent  specific  gravity  of 
the  body.  It  is  frequently  denoted  by  b.  Hence  the  reserve  of 
buoyancy  is  W(l/«-  1). 

416.  Interchange  of  Buoyancy  and  Reserve  of  Buoyancy. — 
Suppose  a  homogeneous  body  of  specific  gravity  a  to  float  in  water 
with  a  certain  water-line.  The  buoyancy  is  fT,  and  the  reserve  of 
buoyancy  ir(l/f-l).  Let  now  the  specific  gravity  be  changed  to 
1  -  «,  the  buoyancy  will  become  fr(l  -  «)/«,  and  the  reserve  of  buoy- 
ancy H^(l -«)/«.{ 1/(1 -«)- 1}  or  W,  By  the  change  of  specific 
gravity  the  buoyancy  and  resei've  of  buoyancy  have  been  inter- 
changed. Therefore  the  body  after  the  change  of  specific  gravity 
will  float  if  inverted  with  the  same  water-line  as  before. 

Moreover,  in  the  inverted  position  the  body  will  have  the  same 
righting  moment  as  before  for  the  same  angle  of  heel.  For  conside 
the  portions  of  the  body  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plane  of  the  water- 
line.  Since  the  body  is  homogeneous  the  centroids  of  these,  which 
are  the  centres  of  buoyancy  for  the  two  positions  of  the  body,  lie  on 
a  line  through  Qy  and  are  at  distances  from  G  which  are  inversely  as 
the  volumes  of  the  portions.  But  the  buoyancies  in  the  two  positions 
are  directly  as  these  volumes  ;  hence  the  proposition. 

Hence,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Elgar,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times j 
September  1,  1888,  the  stability  of  a  vessel  with  deep  draft  and  low 
freeboard  is  similar  to  that  of  a  vessel  with  light  draft  and  high  free- 
board. 

417.  Righting  Moment. — The  notion  of  centre  of  buoyancy  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  conditions  ol  equili 
brium  of  a  body  immersed  in  a  fluid.  The  resultant  downward  force 
due  to  gravity  on  the  body  acts  in  a  vertical  through  the  centroid  of 
the  body,  the  upward  resultant  of  the  pressure- forces  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  acts  in  the  vertical  through  the  centroid  of  the  buoyancy. 
For  equilibrium  these  two  forces  must  be  equal  and  act  in  the  same 
vertical.  If  the  body  be  displaced  through  a  small  angle  from  the 
position  in  which  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  the  two  forces  are  no 
longer  in  the  same  vertical,  and  form  a  couple  which  turns  the  body 
either  towards  or  from  the  position  of  equilibrium.  In  the  former 
case  the  equilibrium  is  stable,  in  the  latter  unstable.  The  moment 
of  the  couple  brought  into  play  for  any  position  of  the  body  inclined 
to  that  of  equilibrium  is  called  the  riyktiv^  or  the  capsizing  momeniy 
according  as  it  tends  to  cause  the  body  to  move  towards  or  from  the 
equilibrium  position. 

418.  Metacentre.  Metacentric  Height.  Curves  of  Stability. — 
Now  let  a  body  floating  in  equilibrium  be  inclined  over  through  any 
angle  so  as  to  maintain  the  same  displacement.  The  position  of  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  centroid  of  the  vessel  will,  in  general,  be 
no  longer  in  the  same  vertical.     The  vertical  through  the  new  position 
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of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  will  meet  the  line  through  the  centroid  of 
the  vessel  which  is  vertical  in  the  equilibrium  position  in  a  point  M^ 
which  is  called  the  metacentre.  The  position  of  the  metacentre 
relatively  to  the  centroid  of  the  vessel  determines  whether  the 
equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable. 

Thus,  let  Fig.  214  represent  a  cross-section  of  a  ship  heeled  over 
through  the  angle  6  indicated,  between  the  two  water-lines,  LL\  LJj^^ 

Fig.  214. 


and  let  the  centre  of  buoyancy  be  i9',  while  B  is  the  point  which 
would  coincide  with  the  centre  of  buoyancy  if  the  vessel  were  on 
even  keel.  Also  let  G  be  the  centroid  of  the  vessel.  If  the  dis- 
placement has  not  been  altered  by  the  heel,  the  section  has  been 
turned  about  an  axis  through  C,  the  centroid  of  the  lylawt  ofjlotation 
or  waier-iine  area  of  the  ship,  as  the  reader  may  prove. 

If  the  weight  or  "  displacement "  of  the  ship  be  IF,  the  righting 
moment  *V  is  irx  distance  between  G  and  the  line  RM,  that  is 

X  =  W.  MG  sin  e  =  WU„  sin  6, 

if  7/„,  denote  MG,  Thus  the  righting  moment  is  greater  for  a  given 
angle  of  heel  the  greater  the  height  11^  of  the  metacentre  above  the 
centroid  of  the  vessel.  Clearly  for  stability  M  must  be  above  G  ; 
the  equilibiium  is  unstable  if  J/  is  below  G,  Thus  the  equilibrium 
is  stiible  according  as  the  metacentric  height  i/^  is  positive  or 
negative. 

The  position  of  the  metacentre  varies  with  the  value  of  0,  and 
not  infrequently  becomes  very  small  or  even  negative  in  ships  for 
veiy  large  values  of  8.  In  such  a  case  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  by  the  navigating  officei'S  to  prevent  the  ship  from  getting 
hrojidside  on  to  waves  of  })eriod  neai'ly  equal  to  that  of  the  free 
rolling  of  the  ship,  lest  so  gre*it  an  amplitude  0  of  heeling  oscilla- 
tion should  be  produced  as  may  go  beyond  the  point  at  which 
y/,„  vanishes.  If  this  amplitude  of  i-olling  is  reached  the  ship  will 
capsize  unless  prompt  means  be  taken,  as  causing  a  body  of  men 
to  move  jicross  the  deck,  to  bring  into  play  a  moment  aiding  the 
recovery  of  the  ship. 

2  b 
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The  position  of  M  for  an  infinitely  small  angle  of  heel  is  some- 
.times  defined  as  the  metacentre,  and  the  corresponding  value  of 
H^  as  the  mjetacfi'nJtflric  height.  When  used  in  this  sense  the  meta- 
centric height  is  a  correct  measiu*e  of  the  stability  of  the  ship  when 
upright,  or,  as  it  is  called,  is  "  on  even  keel." 

As  the  ship  heels  over  about  a  horizontal  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  cross-section  represented  in  Fig.  214,  and  passing  through  C  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  moves  into  successive  positions  B^,  /?,,  ...,  which 
lie  on  a  curve  called  the  curve  of  htwyancy. 

Generally  the  stability  of  a  ship  for  small  angles  of  heel  is  slight, 

in  consequence  of  MG  for  such  displacements  being  small.  In  such 
cases  MG  rapidly  increases  with  0,  so  that  for  large  inclinations  the 
vessel  is  thoroughly  stable.  For  moderately  small  angles,  therefore, 
the  ship  has  a  long  period  of  oscillation,  and  possesses  great  steadi- 
ness. A  ship  in  which  the  metacentric  height  is  great  for  small 
inclinations  is  said  to  be  stiff.  The  degree  of  stiifness  for  different 
inclinations  may  be  exhibited  in  a  curve  of  which  the  abscissas  are 
angles  of  heel«  and  the  ordinates  are  the  corresponding  metacentric 
heights. 

A  ciu*ve  in  which  the  metacentric  heights  are  replaced  by 
the  momenta  of  the  righting  couples  is  called  the  curve  of  statical 
stahility.  Another  curve  is  also  drawn  called  the  curve  of  dynamical 
stability.  In  the  latter  the  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the  amounts 
of  work  which  must  be  spent  in  heeling  the  vessel  slowly  over  from 
the  vertical  to  the  inclined  positions.  It  is  clear  that  each  ordinate 
of  the  curve  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  curve  of  statical 
stability  from  the  initial  point  up  to  the  corresponding  ordinate  of 
the  latter  curve. 

419.  Longitudinal  Metacentre.  Surface  of  Buoyancy.  Meta- 
centric Heights. — A  ship  may,  however,  turn  about  a  hori/xjntal 
axis  perpendicular  to  a  longitudinal  section  through  G  and  the  keel, 
as  when  she  "  pitches  "  when  kept  with  her  head  to  the  waves,  or  in 
any  way  undergoes  change  of  tHm,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  of  the 
difference  of  draft  of  water  at  bow  and  stern.  For  this  inclination 
there  also  exists  a  metacentre  which  is  called  the  longitudhtal  meta- 
cent/re.  For  this  the  metacentre  height  is  evidently  much  greater 
than  the  ordinary  or  transverse  metacentric  height.  The  righting 
moment  has  an  expression  corresponding  to  that  already  obtained. 

Hence  when  the  ship  is  inclined  in  a  combination  of  heeling  and 
pitching  the  centre  of  buoyancy  moves  to  a  succession  of  positions 
which  lie  on  a  surface,  which  is  called  the  surface  of  buoyancy. 

The  metacentric  heights,  both  transverse  and  longitudinal,  are 
determined  experimentally  for  ships  by  moving  a  weight  along  the 
deck  and  observing  the  inclination  produced  by  it  in  different  posi- 
tions, or  by  filling  the  boats  on  the  two  sides  of  the  vessel  alter- 
nately with  a  known  weight  of  water.  This  is  done  for  different 
displacements  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  stability  in  different  circum- 
stances may  be  known. 

Let  tJie  weight  moved  be  denoted  by  /*,  and  let  it  be  moved 
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across  the  deck  through  a  distance  b.  Then  if  TT  be  the  displace- 
ment of  the  ship  and  0  the  inclination,  we  have  for  equilibrium 
Pbco8e=W.GZ=  WLf^Hindy  or 

Fb=WH^t&nd. 

But  Z/gftanO  is  the  distance  through  which  the  centroid  of  the  ship 
has  been  displaced  in  the  same  direction  relatively  to  the  ship  as 
has  P,  for  if  this  distance  be  denoted  by  GG^  we  have  b/GG^  =  W/P, 
If  then  the  displacement  W  of  the  ship  be  known,  and  d  be  observed 
by  means  of  a  clinometer  (or  pendulum  hung  in  the  ship  with  a 
graduated  ciitnilar  arc  to  measure  its  angular  deflection  from  a  line 
fixed  in  the  ship  through  the  point  of  suspension),  the  value  of 
PbjW or  GG^  is  calculated,  and  from  this  U^\b  obt lined  as  GGjtsnd, 

To  take  an  example  (see  GreenhiU,  llydrostatica,  p.  150),  H.M.S. 
Achilles,  of  displacement  9000  tons,  was  inclined  over  by  moving 
20  tons  across  the  deck  through  a  distance  of  42  feet,  so  that 
the  bob  of  a  pendulum  20  feet  long  moved  through  a  distance  of 
10  inches,  and  the  angle  of  heel  was  changed  from  -  0  to  +0. 

Here  tan20  =  10/(20  x  12)  =  1/24, nearly, and 26^6^,  =  20  x  42/9000, 
in  feet.  Thus  MG  =  20  x  24  x  42/9000  =  2-24,  in  feet.  The  value 
of  0  in  degrees  is  57*3/48,  very  nearly,  or  0=  1°  12', 

420.  Wedges  of  Emersion  and  Immersion. — When  a  ship  is 
heeled  over  as  in  Fig.  214,  a  wedge  of  the  vessel  CLL^  is  brought 
under  water,  while  another  wedge  of  equal  volume  CL'L\  emerges. 
The  former  is  called  the  wedge  of  immeraian,  the  latter  the  wedge  of 
emeraioti.  The  righting  couple,  L,  due  to  these  wedges,  is  the  sum 
pf  the  moments  about  the  longitudinal  line  through  C  of  the  buoyancy 
of  the  wedge  of  immersion,  and  the  negative  buoyancy  of  the  wedge  of 
emersion.  These  give  two  moments  in  the  same  direction.  Letc^CT 
be  any  volume  of  the  wedge  of  immersion,  x  its  horizontal  distance 
from  the  line  thix)ugh  (7,  and  let  p^ ST  be  the  weight  of  water 
filling  c^t7.  Also  let  the  same  symbols  accented  apply  to  the  wedge 
of  emersion.     We  have 

L  =fpxdX3  -^-fpxdZS',  (18) 

where  the  integrals  are  taken  throughout  the  wedges. 

Take  two  parallel  cross-sections  at  distance  dy  apart,  and  let  0 
be  small.  Then  we  have  for  an  element  of  the  space  between  these 
dV5  —  xddxdy, 

But  dxdy  is  an  area  dA  parallel  to  the  water  level,  is,  in  fact, 
an  element  of  what  is  called  the  plane  of  flotation^  the  section  of  the 
ship  by  the  water  level.  Hence,  summing  for  all  slices  of  the 
wedges  thus  taken,  we  may  write  (18), 

L  =  pe{jj^dA  +fxHA'].  (19) 

The  quantity  on  the  right  is  the  moment  of  ineitia  about  the 
longitudinal  line  through  C  of  a  plane  of  matter,  of  amount  p0 
per  unit  of  area,  coinciding  with  the  plane  of  flotation.     If  ^  be 
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the  whole  area  of   the  plane  of    flotation,  and  k  be  its  radius  of 
gyration  about  the  longitudinal  through  (7,  we  have 

L^pdAli^.  (20) 

If  the  centroids  of  the  two  wedges  be  found,  and  be  denotM  by 
g,  g,  the  linegr^'  must  evidently  be  parallel  to  the  line  US'  (Fig.  214), 
joining  the  centres  of  buoyancy  for  the  two  positions  of  the  ship. 
Also  if  (7  be  the  volume  of  a  wedge,  F  the  total  immei^sed  volume, 
q  the  length  of  the  projection  of  gg'  on  the  water  line  in  the  dis- 
placed position,  and  p  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
B  on  B'M,  clearly  q^^pVjU,  Now  when  0  is  infinitesimal  gg  is 
infinitely  nearly  horizontal,  and  therefore  BB'  is  then  horizontal. 
Hence  the  tangent  to  the  curve  of  buoyancy  at  B  is  parallel  to  the 
water  line. 

By  the  relation  between  p  and  q  just  stated  we  have  for  the 
righting  moment 

W.GZ^W{p--GBsiiiQ) 

=  W^9  -  GBsuie\  =p(Uq-  V.GBsinO), 

The  last  relation  is  known  as  Atwood's  theorem. 

The  term  pUq  is  plainly  the  couple  L{  =  pdAl(^)  due  to  the 
wedges  of  emersion  and  immersion.  The  total  righting  moment  is 
therefore  to  be  determined,  in  any  given  case  of  a  floating  body,  by 
calculating  pOAk^  for  the  plane  of  flotation  and  subtracting  from  the 
result  the  value  of  W.GBsin  0,  Thus  for  a  homogeneous  right  circular 
•cylinder  of  radius  r,  and  height  2A,  floating  with  its  axis  vertical  and 
immersed  to  a  depth  dy  we  have  6  being  small, 

pOAk^  =  yOirr',  W.GBsine  =  pirr^d(h  -  ^d)e, 
•80  that 

righting  moment  =  p6irr^{^  -{k-  id)d]. 

The  equilibrium  is  unstable  only  if  ^Ar'  <  V.GB.    Hence  in  the  case 
just  considered  the  equilibrium  is  unstable  only  if  cp  -  2hd  +  ir*  <  0 
and  is  thoroughly  stable  if  ^r*>A^  that  is  if  h<r/J2,  since  this 
ensures   that   J^  -  2Ac^  +  Jr*,  or  (d-hy  +  ^'r^h^   shall   be   positive 
whatever  d  may  be. 

If  the  body  be  completely  immersed  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is 
fixed  in  the  body,  since  the  shape  of  the  space  occupied  by  it  in  the 
fluid  in  no  way  alters.  It  will  be  clear  by  mei'ely  drawing  a  figui*e, 
that  for  stability  of  equilibrium  the  centre  of  buoyancy  B  must  be 
above  the  centre  of  gravity  G.  The  righting  moment  for  an  inclina- 
tion 0  is  evidently  W.GB. fdnO, 

421.  Oscillations  of  a  Floating  Body.— For  small  oscillations  of 
a  floating  body,  such  as  a  ship,  we  can  obtain  an  approximate  ex- 
pression by  §  53  if  we  neglect  the  motion  of  the  water.     Calling 
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WK^  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ship  about  the  horizontal  line 
through  0,  and  T  the  period,  we  have 


^='V£'  ^'') 


Thus  the  greater  the  righting  moment  the  smaller  the  period  of 
rolling.  The  quantity  WH^  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  what 
is  called  in  §  418  the  stiffness  of  the  ship. 

The  theory  of  the  oscillations  of  a  ship  is  a  very  important 
part  of  applied  mechanics,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  The 
reader  must  refer  to  treatises  on  the  stability  of  ships. 

422.  Heel  Prodnced  in  Screw  Steamer  by  Propeller. — A  screw 
steamer  is  heeled  over  by  the  reaction  of  the  water  on  the  pro- 
peller, and  a  sailing  ship  by  the  action  of  the  sails,  which  also  tends 
to  send  down  the  bow  and  raise  the  stem.  In  the  former  case 
the  torque,  or  total  turning  motive  applied  by  the  engines  to  the 
propeller,  measures  the  torque  N  of  reaction  exerted  by  the  water. 
This  torque  is  balanced  by  the  heeling  over  of  the  vessel  through 
an  angle  d  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  in  which  the  engines  are 
turning  the  screw.  If  the  horse-power  given  out  by  the  engines  at 
the  propeller  be  U,  and  n  be  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the 
propeller  per  minute,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  screw  in  radians 
per  minute  is  2irn,     We  have  then 

33000^=  27r7ixiV^  or  N==H3000UI2irn 

in  pound-foot  units  of  torque.     If  ff^  be  as  before,  the  metacentric 
height  in  feet,  and  0  the  angle  of  heel  produced,  we  have 

2nn 

or  if  0  be  small 

33000  IT 

2x2240nnWH^'  ^     ' 

whei*e  ?r  is  to  be  taken  in  tons. 

For  a  warship  of  12,000  tons  and,  say  2  feet  metacentric  height, 
the  engines  of  which  develop,  say  12,000  horse-power,  with  the  screw 
running  at  100  revolutions  per  minute,  the  inclination  in  degrees 
is  33  X  57-3/(47r  x  224)  =  1-5. 

The  effect  of  the  reaction  of  the  water  on  the  wheels  of  a  paddle 
steamer  is  in  a  similar  way  to  alter  the  trim  of  the  vessel — throwing 
up  the  bow  and  depressing  the  stern.  The  opposite  effect  of  the 
action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  of  a  sailing  vessel  is,  to  some  extent, 
counteracted  by  the  ^'  rake  "  of  the  masts  toward  the  stern. 

We  have  not  space  to  pursue  further  here  the  subject  of  the 
equilibrium  of  floating  bodies,  important  as  it  is  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.     The  reader  will  find  a  detailed  and  interesting  prac- 
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tical  treatment  in  Professor  Greenh ill's  treatise  on  Hydroatatica,     He 
may  consult  also  treatises  on  Naval  Architecture. 

^28.  Specific  Gravity.  Determination  of  Specific  Gravity  of  Solid. 
Belation  between  Specific  Gravity  and  Density. — As  remarked 
above,  an  important  application  of  Archimedes'  principle  is  to  the 
determination  of  specific  gravities.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body 
is  the  ratio  of  the  true  weight  of  the  body  (th^  weight  in  vacuo)  to 
the  true  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  at  the  temperature  of 
maximum  density.  [Water  taken  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice 
and  warmed  first  contracts  until  the  temperature  4''  centigrade  is 
reached,  then  expands  as  the  temperature  is  raised  further.] 

These  weights  can  be  determined  approximately  by  weighing  the 
body  in  air,  and  then  ascertaining  the  loss  of  weight  when  the  body 
is  weighed  in  water.  The  former  weighing  is  performed  with  the 
body  himg  by  a  fine  thread  from  a  *'  short  pan ''  attached  to  one  end 
of  the  beam,  an  equal  length  of  thread  being  placed  with  the  weights 
in  the  other  pan.  Then  a  beaker  of  water  is  placed  in  the  balance- 
case,  and  raised  so  as  to  completely  immerse  the  body.  But  several 
corrections  are  necessary  to  obtain  an  accurate  result.  First,  the 
true  weight  of  the  body  must  be  ascertained  by  correcting  for  the  air 
displaced  by  the  body  and  the  air  displaced  by  the  weights,  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  water  must  be  similarly  corrected,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  must  be  observed,  and  a  correction  applied 
to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  water  in  which  the  body  was 
weighed  was  not  at  maximum  density. 

The  following  precautions  are  necessary  in  caiTying  out  the 
experiments.  The  water  must  have  been  freed  from  air  by  boil- 
ing. Bubbles  of  air  carried  in  by  the  bodies  immersed  and  clinging 
to  them  should  be  removed  by  touching  them  with  a  clean  wire 
from  the  outside.  The  body  when  weighed  in  water  should  not 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  side  of  the  vessel,  or  to  come  veiy  near  it 
anywhere. 

The  relation  between  specific  gravity  and  density  is  evident.  Let 
W  be  the  weight  of  a  body,  w  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water 
at  its  temperature  of  maximum  density.*  Then  if  G  be  the  specific 
gravity,  we  have 

ir=  Gw,  (23) 

But  W  =  Vp  where  V  is  the  volume  of  the  body  and  p  its 
density.  Also  w  —  Vp^  if  p^  be  the  density  of  the  water  (pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  or  grammes  per  cubic  centimetre,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be). 
Hence  we  have 

P-Gp^  (2\) 

that  is  the  density  of  the  body  is  equal  to  its  specific  giavity 
multiplied  by  the  density  of  water :  in  other  words,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  body  is  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  body  to  the 

*  In  future,  in  this  connection,  this  temperature  will  be  understood  unless 
the  contrary  is  stated. 
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density  of  water,  as  is  evident  from  the  meaning  of  density  and  the 
definition  of  specific  gravity  given  above. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  does  not 
depend  on  the  units  employed,  while  the  density  does.  The 
dimensional  formula  of  density  is  evidently  ML~^, 

If  the  system  of  units  be  such  that  the  density  of  water  is  unity 
the  specific  gravity  is  numerically  the  same  as  the  density.  This  is 
approximately  the  case  in  the  metric  system,  where  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  water  is  very  nearly  1  gramme.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed  very  carefully  that  in  this  system  a  gramme  is  not 
defined  as  the  mass  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water,  but  as  1/1000  of 
the  mass  of  Borda's  standard  kilogramme  (see  §134). 

Particulars  regarding  methods  of  weighing  and  correcting  for  the 
buoyancy  of  air  are  given  in  chap.  xvi.  on  Measur&tnejits  and  Inatru- 
menu.  We  shall  merely  give  here  some  account  of  the  determination 
of  the  specific  gravities  of  solids  and  liquids,  leaving  the  determina- 
tion of  the  densities  of  gases  for  discussion  in  Part  11. 

424.  Determination  of  Specific  Gravity  of  a  Solid  which  floats  in 
Water. — When  a  solid  is  of  smaller  specific  gravity  than  that  of  water, 
it  is  necessary  to  attach  it  to  a  sinker,  preferably  made  of  copper  or  brass 
wire,  in  order  that  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  may  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is  not  necessary  that  the  true  weight  of  the  sinker  should 
be  known,  but  merely  its  weight  in  water.  For  let  the  true  weight 
of  the  solid  be  IF,  that  of  the  solid  and  sinker  together  in  water  be 
W^,  and  that  of  the  sinker  in  water  \Vy  Put  for  a  moment  W  for 
the  true  weight  of  the  sinker.  Then  weight  of  water  equal  in 
volume  to  body  and  sinker  together  =  W-^-W  -W^  The  weight  of 
water  displaced  by  the  sinker  =  IP  -  W^  Hence  weight  of  water 
displaced  by  the  solid  =  r -f  fP  -  r,  -  (r  -  ]\\)  =  W-  W^  +  ir,.  There- 
fore 

W 
G=   - .  (25) 

In  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravities  of  a  number  of 
substances  specifically  lighter  than  water  the  same  sinker  of  copper 
wire  may  be  used  and  left  in  the  water.  The  body  can  easily  be 
attached  when  required. 

In  the  detei*mination  of  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  which  are 
soluble  in  or  are  chemically  attacked  by  water,  it  is  necessary  to 
weigh  the  solid  in  some  other  liquid  by  which  it  is  not  so  affected, 
then  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  by  some  suitable 
method.  If  W  be  the  weight  of  the  body  and  ]\\  be  the  weight  in  the 
liquid,  what  we  may  call  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  relatively  to 
the  liquid  is  given  by 

W 

If  now  the  weight  of  any  volume  of  the  liquid  be  found  to  be  «',  and 
that  of  the  same  volume  of  water  be  t&,  a  volume  of  water  equal  to 
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that  of  the  solid  will  weigh  u)(W  -  ir,)/iCj,  or  if  «  be  the  specific  gravity 
lOj/u'  of  the  liquid  this  volume  of  water  will  weigh  {W—  ^,)/».  Hence 
the  true  specific  gravity  is 


,=e^. 


(27) 


425.  The  Spedflc  Oravitr  Bottle. — The  densities  of   both  solids 
and  liquids  ran  be  detennitied  by  means  of  the  pyknometer  or  specific 


gravity  bottle.  This  is  a  small  glass  flask  provided  with  a  gi-ound 
neck  and  a.  glass  stopper  accurately  fitting  it  so  that  the  stopper  can 
always  be  put  in  to  exactly  the  same  distance.  Through  the  stopper 
from  top  to  bottom  runs  a  narrow  perforation  to  allow  air  and  liquid 
to  escape  through  the  stopper  when  it  is  inserted,  so  that  the  flask 
may  be  exactly  filled  with  liquid  up  to  the  stopper.  (See  Fig.  315.) 
The  true  weight  of  the  flask,  and  the  weight  of  water  which  it 
contains  having  been  ascertained,  it  is  then  well  dried  *  and  filled 
exactly  with  liquid  and  weighed,  and  the  weight  of  the  contflined  liquid 

*  A  good  method  of  drjing  a  flask  is  to  force  air  from  a  belloKii  through  a 
narrow  glass  tube  a  good  length  of  which  is  kept  hoc  io  the  Same  of  a.  Bunsen 
lamp.  If  the  end  of  the  tnbe  be  ioBerted  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  a  stream  ot 
dr;  warm  air  is  made  to  circulate  ic  the  interior  and  quickly  evaporates  any 
moisture  remaining.  It  is  of  little  use,  besides  being  dangerous  to  the  flask,  to 
attempt  to  drive  off  the  moistare  b;  holding  the  Saak  above  the  gas  Same. 
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found  by  applying  the  necessary  corrections  to  the  result.  If  If,,  W 
be  the  weights  of  liquid  and  water  respectively  contained  by  the 
bottle  we  have 

<?  =  ^'.  (28) 

To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid,  for  example,  a 
few  fragments  of  a  rare  metal,  or  an  insoluble  powder,  the  weight 
Wg  of  the  solid  is  ascertained;  then  the  solid  is  placed  in  the  bottle, 
the  bottle  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  weight  W"  of  the  contents 
found.  '  The  weight  of  water  in  the  bottle  along  with  the  substance 
is  now  W  -  Wg,  The  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of 
the  body  is  therefore  W-(W'-  W,)  =  W+  IF, -  IF.     Hence  we  have 

6?=  ^Ii (29) 

426.  Voltimenometer. — The  volume  of  a  body  and  therefore  its 
specific  gravity  can  be  determined  by  means  of  a  volumenometer,  or 
stereometer  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  was  invented  bv  a  French 
officer  named  Say  for  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
gunpowder. 

One  form  of  the  instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  216.  AB  are 
two  parts  of  a  vessel  connected  by  a  short  neck.  The  lower  part  B 
is  continued  by  one  limb  of  a  U-tube,  the  other  limb  of  which 
is  furnished  with  two  taps  one  above  and  one  below  the  junction. 
The  lower  end  of  the  second  limb  C  can  be  left  free  or  have  attached 
to  it  a  flexible  tube  connected  with  a  cistern  containing  mercury,  by 
which  mercury  can  be  raised  to  any  required  level  in  the  U-tube, 
The  upper  lip  of  the  vessel  A  is  ground  so  as  to  fit  air-tightly 
a  greased  plate  of  glass  slipped  over  it. 

The  instrument  is  first  calibrated  as  follows.  The  lower  end  of 
the  limb  C  is  left  free  and  the  tap  T^  is  closed,  the  other  left  open. 
Mercury  is  then  poured  in  at  the  mouth  of  C  until  it  has  risen  to  the 
top  of  A,  which  is  then  closed  by  the  glass  plate,  care  being  taken  to 
include  no  air.  The  tap  T^  is  then  closed,  and  T^  opened,  and  the 
mercury  run  out  from  A  to  the  mark  a,  and  weighed.  This  gives 
the  volume  of  A,  V^  say.  The  mercury  is  then  run  out  to  6,  and 
weighed,  and  gives  the  volume  of  B,  T,  say. 

In  a  determination  with  the  instrument  the  movable  cisteni  is 
attached  for  convenience,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  essential,  and 
the  mercury  is  made  to  stand  at  the  level  a  while  both  limbs  are  open 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  plate  is  then  slipped  over^l,  and  the  cistern 
is  lowered  until  the  mercury  falls  to  h.  The  air  contained  in  the 
space  AB  thus  falls  below  atmospheric  pressure,  by  an  amount 
indicated  by  the  vertical  distance  of  the  top  of  the  column  in  (7  below 
b.  Let  this  height  be  A,  then  if  pressure  be  reckoned  in  terms  of 
the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury,  and  7/  be  the  height  of  the 
barometric  column,  we  have  for  the  pressure  in  ^-^,  H-h,  The 
mercury  is  again  brought  to  a  with  the  vessel  A  open.     The  body  of 
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which  the  volume  is  to  be  formed  is  then  placed  in  A,  the  plate 
replaced,  and  the  cistern  lowered  until  the  mercury  falls  to  6  in  the 
left-hand  limb.  The  vertical  depth  A'  of  the  column  in  C  below  b  is 
now  read  off. 

The  calculation  of  the  volume  v  of  the  body  is  then  carried  out 
as  follows.  By  Boyle's  law  of  the  pressure  of  air  (§  431)  we  have 
from  the  first  determination  of  pressure  {H-h)/H=  VJ{V^  +  T,),  and 
from  the  second  (II -  A')/i/=  ( l\  -  v)/{  y\  +  l^  - 1?).  From  these  two 
equations  we  obtain 

V = ^(  r,  +  r,) = *'  zA^^i;.  (30) 

Thus  V  having  been  obtained,  and  the  weight  JV  of  the  body 
having  been  determined  we  get  at  once  the  density 

It  is  necessary  of  course  that  h,  K  should  be  large  enough  to  be 
accurately  determined. 

The  instrument  is  liable  to  inaccuracy  through  moisture  contained 
in  the  air,  leakage  of  the  plate,  and  variation  of  temperature. 

If  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  varying  it  is  necessary  to  read  the 
barometer  when  the  mercury  stands  at  a,  and  when  A  and  h!  are 
observed,  and  use  the  observed  values  in  a  formula  obtained  without 
supposing  H  constant,  to  avoid  any  error  from  this  cause. 

A  description  of  another  form  of  volumenometer  invented  by 
Prof.  W.  Stroud,  for  which  great  accuracy  is  claimed,  will  be  found 
in  the  Phil.  Mag,  August  1893. 

427.  Watt's  Hydrometer. — The  specific  gravities  of  liquids  can 
be  compared  by  an  apparatus  due  to  James  Watt  and  indicated  in 
Fig.  217.  In  two  beakers  containing  the  liquids  to  be  compared 
stand  two  glass  tubes,  A^  B,  which  are  open  at  the  bottom,  and  are 
united  by  a  bend  at  the  top,  provided  with  a  tube  7\  by  which  air 
can  be  sucked  out  of  both  tubes.  The  tube  can  be  closed  when 
required  by  a  pinch-cock  on  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  terminating  T. 

When  air  is  sucked  out  at  T  the  liquids  rise  in  the  tubes  above 
the  levels  in  the  beakers.  Let  the  two  heights  above  these  levels 
in  AB  be  h,  h\  let  P  denote  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  j3  the 
pressure  in  the  bend  above  the  columns  (neglecting  the  pressure- 
difference  in  the  air  at  the  tops  of  the  columns  due  to  difterence  of 
levels),  and  p,  p  the  densities  of  the  liquids.  We  have  P  —  p  =  gph 
=  gp  h\  so  that 

(32) 


n       h 


i 


428.  Specific  Gravity  of  Fluid.  Hydrometer  of  Variable  Im- 
mersion. Ghraduation. — The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  can  be 
determined  by  ascertaining  the  apparent  loss  of  weight  sustained  in 
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the  liquid  by  a  body  of  known  volume.  If  this  loss  be  w  grammes, 
and  the  volume  of  the  body  be  T  cubic  centimetres,  tbe  specific 
gravity  sought  b  vtjV. 

The  specific  gravities   of   fluids  are,  however,  when   not  very 
accurately  required,  determined  by  hydnm«ter».     These  are  of  two 


kinds — hydrometers  of  variable  immersion,  and  hydrometers  of  con- 
stant immersion.  A  hydrometer  of  variable  immersion  consists  of  a 
hollow  body  furnished  with  a  uniform  graduated  stem  as  shown  in 
Fig.  21H.  It  is  weighted  with  shot  or  mercury  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  so  as  to  flout  in  a  fluid  with  the  stem  vertical.  The 
free  aurfnce  of  the  liquid  stands  at  some  point  of  the  stem,  and, 
as  the  stem  is  of  small  cross-section,  the  instrument  is  approximately 
a  body  completely  immersed,  and  is  subject  to  veiy  nearly  the  same 
conditions  of  stability. 

It  is  clear  that  the  greater  the  speci6e  gravity  of  the  liquid  the 
lower  will  be  that  cross-section  on  the  stem  which  coincides  with  the 
free  surface,  so  that  the  position  of  this  cross-section  determines  the 
specific  gravity  of  any  liquid  in  which   the   hydrometer   may  be 
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placed.  The  specific  gravity  may  be  obtained  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  volume  of  the  body  of  the  instrument  up  to  some  cross-section 
of  the  stem,  the  weight  of  the  instrument,  and  the  cross-section  of 
the  stem.  These  may  be  determined  in  the  following  manner : 
First,  the  instrument  is  weighed.  It  is  then  immersed  in  a  liquid 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  has  been  determined  accurately  by 
some  other  means.  The  cross-section  which  coincides  with  the  free 
surface  is  observed,  and  is  marked  on  the  stem.  The  volume  of  the 
instrument  up  to  this  mark  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
which  has  the  same  weight  as  the  hydrometer,  and  this  volume  can 
be  ascertained  from  the  known  weight  of  the  instrument  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid. 

The  cross-section  of  the  stem  is  found  either  by  measuring  the 
diameter  at  a  number  of  places  by  means  of  a  screw  gauge  or  vernier 
callipers  (chap,  xvi.),  or  by  placing  the  instrument  in  a  second 
liquid  also  of  known  specific  gravity.  In  the  latter  case  the  instru- 
ment will  sink  to  another  cross-section  of  the  stem,  and  if  V  be  the 
volume  immersed  in  the  first  liquid,  V-{-v  the  volume  immei'sed  in 
the  second  liquid,  s,  a  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  liquids,  the 
diflference  of  volume  is  plainly  equal  to  V(8  -  «')/«'.  The  length  of 
stem  between  the  two  cross -sections  being  measured,  the  cross- 
section  is  vjl,  thus  the  cross-section  of  the  stem  being  known  the 
volume  of  any  length  of  the  stem  is  of  course  also  known. 

To  graduate  the  instrument  we  proceed  as  follows.  First,  the 
specific  gravity  corresponding  to  a  mark  which  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
lowest  point  of  the  stem  is  ascertained  as  follows.  The  volume  of 
the  instrument  up  to  that  cross-section  is  calculated.  The  specific 
gravity  of  a  liquid  in  which  the  instrument  stands  at  that  mark  is 
evidently  W/Vp^,  where  W  is  the  weight  of  the  instrument,  V  the 
volume  of  the  instrument  and  p^  the  density  cf  water. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  in  which  the  instrument  sttinds  at  a 
distance  x  above  the  lowest  mark  is  W/{V+xc)p^y  where  c  is  the  cross- 
section  of  the  stem.  Let  Vhe  equal  to  Zc  so  that  Zis  a  length  of  the 
stem  which  would  be  equal  in  volume  to  V,  Then  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  liquid  corresponding  to  the  point  at  distance  x  from  the 
lowest  point  is  equal  to  W/(l  +  x)cp^.  If  we  denote  the  specific  gravity 
corresponding  to  a;  by  y  we  have  the  equation  (/  -I-  x)i/  =  W/cp^,  If, 
then,  from  an  origin  0  along  the  axis  of  x  we  lay  oflf  a  distance  l  +  x, 
and  from  the  point  so  found,  and  at  right  angles  to  that,  lay  off  a 
distance  y  =  WI{1  -H  x)cp^,  and  do  this  for  different  values  of  x  we  shall 
get  a  series  of  points  forming  a  curve.  The  ordinates  of  that  curve 
are  the  specific  gravities  of  the  liquids  corresponding  to  the  different 
values  of  x.  The  curve  is  clearly  an  equilateral  hyperbola  referred 
to  its  asymptotes  a$  axes  of  co-ordinates  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  219. 
It  is  only  necessary,  then,  to  diaw  an  equilatenil  hyperbola  for  the 
constant  parameter  W/cp^,  and  we  have  the  complete  graduation  of 
the  instrument. 

Values  of  ?/  are  taken  expressed  by  simple  numbers,  and  differing 
from    one   another   in  arithmetical    progression,    and    the    points 
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corrosponding  to  these  are  marked  by  the  cross  lines  on  the  scale 
along  the  stem.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  curve  the  distances  AB, 
BCj  CD,  between  the  lines  representing  values  of  //  in  arithmetical 
progression,  are  closer  together,  the  smaller  the  value  of  x,  that  is 
the  higher  the  specific  gravity.  The  graduation  of  the  stem, 
therefore,  becomes  more  and  more  open  towards  the  top  of  the 
instrument. 

Let  OM  represent  1+  leiigth  of  8167)1  froTn  the  lowest  division  to 
highest.  The  ordinate  MP  at  M  is  the  least  specific  gravity  shown  by 
the  instrument.     To  find  the 

point  on  the  stem  for  any  Fio.  219. 

specific  gravity  which  the 
instrument  can  measure,  the 
following  construction  can  be 
used.  Draw  from  P  a  line 
Pp  parallel  to  OM.  Lay  oft' 
along  MP  the  specific  gra- 
vity for  which  the  point  is 
required,  let  it  be  MQ.  Join 
OQ,  intersecting  Pp  in  q,  and 
let  the  ordinate  through  q 
meet  OX  in  C.  MC  is  the 
distance  of  the  point  along 
the  stem  from  the  top  divi- 
sion of  the  hydrometer. 

An  instrument  could  be 
made  to  have   any  required 

range  by  making  the  stem  sufficiently  long,  but  it  would  be  very 
unwieldy,  consequently  a  succession  of  instruments  is  arranged  for 
by  adjusting  the  ballasting  weight  and  volume  of  the  body  of  the 
instrument,  so  that  where  the  range  of  one  stem  leaves  off  at  the 
top  the  range  of  the  next  begins  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  form  of  variable  immersion  hydrometer  constantly  used 
called  "  Twaddell's  hydrometer ,'Hhe  numbers  marked  at  the  divisions 
of  the  stem  are  not  themselves  the  specific  gravities  corresponding 
to  these  marks.  If  n  be  one  of  the  numbei-s  the  specific  gravity  is 
1  +  571/1000  or  l-Hn/200. 

42i).  Hydrometer  of  Constant  Immersion.  Nicholson's  Hydro- 
meter.— A  constant  immei-sion  hydrometer  consists  of  a  hollow  body 
with  fine  stem  above,  and  weighted  below  to  give  stability,  but  carries 
at  the  top  of  the  stem  a  pan  to  receive  weights.  There  is  only  one 
mark  on  the  stem  to  which  the  instrument  is  sunk  in  all  liquids  by 
means  of  weights  placed  in  the  scale-pan  above.     (See  Fig.  220.) 

If  W  be  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer,  and  W^  the  weight 
required  in  the  scale-pan  to  sink  the  instrument  to  the  mark  in 
water,  the  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  instrument  when  so 
sunk  is  ir-H  W^. 

Let  now  Wj  be  the  weight  which  must  be  placed  in  the  scale-pan 
to  sink  the  hydrometer  to  the  mark  in  a  liquid,  the  specific  gravity 
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of  which  is  to  be  determiDed.     The  weight  of  litjuid  dinplaoed  by  the 
hydrometer  is  W+  ff",.     Hence,  if  G  be  the  specific  gravity. 

The  iDBtruiiient  is  clearly,  up  to  a  certain  limit  [G=  W/{fV+  H',)], 
applicable  to  lii]uids  specifically  lighter  than  water. 

It  is  possible  also  to  find  the  approximate  weight  of  a  body  (wliich 
is  not  too  heavy)  with  this  hydrometer, 
Fig.  220.  by  placing  it  in  the  upper  scale  pan 

with  additional  weights  to  sink  the 
instrument  to  the  mark.  The  body 
is  then  replaced  by  weights  which 
sink    the    hydrometer    again    to    the 

In  Nicholson's  hydrometer  the  in- 
strument just  described  has  added  to 
it  a  scale  pan  or  basket  at  the  lower 
end,  which  enables  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  body  weighed  as  just  described 
to  be  determined.  The  body  after 
being  weighed  in  the  upper  scale  pan 
is  transferred  to  the  lower,  and  the 
additional  weight  required  in  the  upper 
pan  to  sink  the  instrument  to  the  mark 
is  added. 

Let  the  weight  of  the  instrument 
be  ir,  of  the  body  H\,  and  the  weights 
whicb  must  be  A<1ded  in  the  upper  scale 
pan  when  the  body  is  in  the  upper  and 
lower  scale  pan  respectively  be  W,,  H',, 
The  weight  of  water  displaced  in  the 
first  case  is  W+  M\  +  !(',,  in  the  second 

itisir+ir  +  ir,,. 

The  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  bodv  in  the  second  cajie 
IS  therefore  (»'+ ir,+ r^)- (ir+ 11','+ H'i}=  ir,- If,.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  body  is  therefore 


(?  = 


ir,. 

ir,  -w; 
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The  sensibility  of  Nicholson's  hydrometer  is  greater  tlie  thinner 
the  stem  at  the  mark  which  is  adjusted  to  be  at  the  liquid  surface. 
For  clearly  any  additional  Hmall  weight  placed  in  or  taken  off  the 
scale  pan  will  cause  a  larger  depression  or  rise  of  the  instrument, 
since  the  volume  immei'sed  or  withdrawn  is  equal  to  the  cross-section 
of  the  stem  multiplied  by  the  depression  or  rise  in  question.  The 
thickness  of  the  stem  is  in  many  of  the  ordinary  instruments  absurdly 
too  large.     An    instrument   which  the  author  had   constructed    is 
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wholly  of  glass  and  platinum  (except  the  upper  scale  pan)  and  has  a 
stem  only  1  millimetre  in  diameter. 

The  capillary  elevation  of  the  water  round  the  stem  of  the 
hydrometer  produces  a  downward  force  upon  it ;  the  error  due  to 
this  is  minimised  hy  making  the  stem  as  small  as  possible. 

480.  Period  of  Verti<Mtl  Oscillation  of  a  Hydrometer. — The 
vertical  oscillation  of  such  a  hydrometer  is  easily  investigated  if  the 
motion  of  the  liquid  be  neglected.  Let  the  instrument  floating  with 
the  mark  at  the  surface  be  depressed  a  further  distance  x.  The 
additional  volume  immersed  is  :cs  if  s  be  the  cross-section.  The 
upward  force  acting  is  now  in  absolute  units  ( W-\-px8)gj  if  p  be  the 
density  of  the  liquid,  and  this,  besides  balancing  gravity,  gives  an 
upward  acceleniting  force  pxsg.  The  upward  acceleration  is  pxsg/W, 
Hence  we  have  for  the  period  T  of  oscillation, 
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The  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is  thus  U7p«, 
and  is  gieater  the  smaller  s  and  the  smaller  p.  A  very  sensitive 
Nicholson*s  hydrometer  set  up  in  this  way  has  been  used  by  Messrs. 
Milne  and  Gray  for  observations  of  the  vertical  motions  of  the 
ground  in  earthquakes.  The  instrument  having  a  very  long  period 
of  oscillation  does  not  respond  to  the  quickly  varying  vertical  motions 
of  its  support,  and  gives  a  steady  point  i-elatively  to  which  these 
motions  can  be  observed. 

431.  Pressure  in  Gases  (Boyle's  Law). — A  gas,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  a  fluid  that  diflfuses  into  any  space  presented  to  it,  even  if  that 
space  be  already  occupied  by  another  gas.  Also  two  portions  of  the 
same  gas  are  really  diffusing  into  one  another.  An  equilibrium  state, 
however,  is  set  up  in  which  changes  of  pressure  are  balanced  at  all 
places  in  the  gas,  which  is,  however,  subject  to  the  elementary  laws 
of  the  pressure  in  a  fluid  under  gi-avity. 

We  must  defer  to  Vol.  II.  the  full  discussion  of  the  laws  of  gases, 
including  the  phenomena  of  diffusion,  inasmuch  as  these  involve  the 
conception  and  measurement  of  temperature.  We  may,  however, 
deal  shortly  with  the  subject  of  gaseous  pressure  under  the  condition 
of  constancy  and  uniformity  of  temperature,  or  thnt  of  non-communi- 
cation of  heat,  applying  in  the  latter  case  the  (here  jussumed) 
relation  between  pressure  and  volume. 

We  have  assumed  at  §  42(1  above  the  law  of  Boyle,  which  states 
that  the  temperature  being  kept  constant,  the  pressure  in  any  portion 
of  gas  is  inversely  as  the  volume  which  the  portion  occupies.  This  law 
wjis  established  by  Boyle  in  an  experiment  of  which  we  transcribe 
here  his  own  description.  It  is  to  be  premised  that  the  question  was 
then  being  discussed  whether  the  support  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Torricellian  tube,  was  due  to 
the  pressure  of  atmospheric  air.  To  form  the  Torricellian  tube  the 
process  followed  was  that  which  is  used  to  the  present  day  in  making 
a  mercury  barometer. 
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A  clean  glass  tube  of  about  3  ft.  long  and  over  |  inch  in  internal 
diameter  is  taken,  and  is  closed  at  one  end.  Held  with  the  closed 
end  down  it  is  filled  with  mercury  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  top, 
and  with  the  finger  of  the  operator  closing  the  open  end,  it  is  invei-ted. 
The  bubble  of  air  from  the  unoccupied  space  runs  up  carrying  with 
it  most  of  the  small  bubbles  of  air  at  the  sides  of  the  tube. 
Fig.  221.  It  is  then  inclined  hsuck  and  the  air  returns  to  the  open 
end,  still  further  freeing  the  mercury  column  from  air. 
This  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  then  the  unoccupied 
space  is  filled  with  mercury,  the  finger  pressed  against 
the  open  end,  the  tube  inverted  and  the  open  end  inserted, 
before  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  below  the  surface  of  mer- 
cury contained  in  an  open  vessel.  The  top  of  the  mercury 
column  is  then  foimd  to  settle  to  a  height  of  about 
30  inches,  or  about  7G  centimetres,  more  or  less,  above 
the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  open  vessel. 

The  construction  of  the  instrument  can  be  more  per- 
fectly carried  out  by  boiling  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  so 
as  to  expel  the  air.  This  must  be  done,  however,  with 
great  care.  First,  only  about  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
tube  are  filled  with  mercury,  heat  is  then  applied  by  a 
lamp  at  the  lower  or  closed  end  while  the  tube  is  held 
in  an  inclined  position.  The  mercury  is  made  to  boil 
first  at  the  bottom,  and  mercury  vapour  and  air  are 
expelled,  then  the  lamp  is  moved  a  little  higher  up  to 
cause  the  mercury  to  boil  higher  up,  and  so  on  to  within  -J  of  an 
inch  of  the  surface.  To  avoid  oxidation  of  the  meitjury,  the  boiling 
is  not  allowed  to  reach  the  surface.  Then  a  few  more  inches  are 
added,  and  the  boiling  is  carried  on  as  before  until  the  tube  is  all 
but  full.  After  the  mercury  has  been  left  to  cool  undisturbed,  the 
tube  is  filled  up  and  inverted  in  the  open  vessel  or  ci&tern  as 
described. 

That  the  column  wiis  supported  by  atmospheric  pressure  was 
asserted  b}' Torricelli  and  proved  by  the  celebrated  Blaise  Piiscal,  who 
carried  in  1()48  a  barometer  up  a  tower  in  Paris,  30  metres  high,  and 
found  the  height  of  the  column  to  fnll  3  millimetres.  Pascal  sug- 
gested the  experiment  which  was  made  the  same  year,  of  carrying 
a  mercury  barometer  up  the  mountain  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  when  it 
was  observed  that  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  fell  off  with  elevation 
the  height  of  the  column  diminished. 

432.  Boyle's  Experiments  on  the  "Spring  of  Air." — We  shall 
discuss  the  barometric  principle  and  various  forms  of  barometer  more 
fully  below.  We  give  now  Boyle's  own  account  of  his  remarkable 
experiments  "  touching  the  measure  of  the  force  of  the  spring  of  air 
compressed  and  dilated." 

'•  We  took  then  a  long  glass-tube,  which,  by  a  dexterous  hand  and 
the  help  of  a  lamp,  was  in  such  a  manner  crooked  at  the  l)ottom,  that 
the  part  turned  up  was  almost  parallel  to  the  rest  of  the  tube,  and 
the  orifice  of  this  shoiiier  leg  of  the  siphon  (if  1  may  so  call  the  whole 
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instrument)  being  hermetically  sealed,  the  length  of  it  was  dividedf 
into  inches  (each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  eight  parts)  by  a 
streight  list  of  paper,  which  containing  those  divisions,  was  carefully 
ptisted  all  along  it.     Then  putting  in  as  much  quicksilver  as  served 
to  fill  the  arch  or  bended  part  of  the  siphon,  that  the  mercury  stand- 
ing in  a  level  might  reach  in  the  one  leg  to  the  bottom  of 
the  divided  paper,  and  just  to  the  same  height  or  horizontal  Fig. 222.. 
line  in  the  other;  we  took  care,  by  frequently  inclining  the 
tube,  so  that  the  air  might  freely  pass  from  one  leg  into  the 
other  by  the  sides  of  the  mercury  (we  took,  I  say,  care) 
that  the  air  at  last  included  in  the  shorter  cylinder  should 
be  of  the  same  laxity  with  the  rest  of  the  air  about  it. 
This  done,  we  began  to  pour  quicksilver  into  the  longer 
leg  of  the  siphon,  which  by  its  weight  pressing  up  that  in 
the  shorter  leg,  did  by  degrees  streighten  the  included  air : 
and  continuing  this  pouring  in  of  quicksilver  till  the  air  in 
the  shorter  leg  was  by  condensation  reduced  to  take  up 
half  the  space  it  possessed   (I   say,   possessed,   not   filled) 
l)efore ;  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  longer  leg  of  the  glass, 
on  which  was  likewise  passed  a  list  of  paper  carefully  divided 
into  inches  and  parts,  and  we  observed,  not  without  delight 
and  satisfaction,  that  the  quicksilver  in  that  longer  part  of 
the  tube  was  29  inches  higher  than  the  other.     Now  that 
this  observation  does  both  very  well  agree  with  and  confirm 
our  hypothesis,  will  be  easily  discerned  by  him  that  takes 
notice   what   we   teach ;    and    Monsieur  Paschal   and   our 
English  friend's  experiments  prove,  that  the  greater  the 
>veight  is  that  leans  upon  the  air,  the  more  forcible  is  its 
endeavour  of    dilatation,  and   consequently   its   power   of 
resistance  (as  other  springs  are  stronger  when  bent  by  great 
weights).     For  this  being  considered,  it  will  appear  to  agree 
i-arely-well  with  the  hypothesis,  that  as  according  to  it  the 
air  in  that  degree  of  density  and  correspondent  measure  of 
resistance,  to  which  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere 
had  brought  it,  was  able  to  counter-balance  and  resist  the 
pressui'e  of   a  mercurial  cylinder  of  about  29  inches,  as 
we  are  taught  by  the  Torricellian  experiment ;  so  here  the 
same  air  being  brought  to  a  degree  of  density  about  twice 
as  great  as  that  it  had  before,  obtains  a  spring  twice  as 
strong  as  formerly.     As  may  appear  by  its  being  able  to  sustain  or 
resist  a  cylinder  of  29  inches  in  the  longer  tube,  together  with  the 
weight  of  the  atmospherical  cylinder,  that  leaned  upon  those  29  inches 
of  mercury;   and,  as  we  just  now  inferred  from  the  Torricellian 
experiment,  was  equivalent  to  them. 

"  We  were  hindered  from  prosecuting  the  trial  at  that  time 
by  the  casual  breaking  of  the  tube.  But  because  an  accurate  experi- 
ment of  this  nature  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  spring  of  air,  and  has  not  yet  been  made  (that  I  know) 
by  any  man ;    and   because  also   it   is   more   uneasy  to   be  made 
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than  one  would  think,  in  regard  of  the  difficulty  as  well  of  pro- 
curing crooked  tubes  fit  for  the  purpose,  as  of  making  a  just  estimate 
of  the  true  place  of  the  protuberant  mercury's  surface  ;  I  suppose  it 
will  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  reader,  to  be  informed,  that  after  some 
other  trials,  one  of  which  we  made  in  a  tube  whose  longer  1<^  was 
perpendicular,  and  the  other,  that  contained  the  air,  panJlel  to  the 
horizon,  we  at  last  pi-ocured  a  tube  of  the  figure  exprest  in  the 
scheme ;  which  tube,  though  of  a  pretty  bigness,  was  so  long,  that  the 
<!ylinder,  whereof  the  shorter  leg  of  it  consisted,  admitted  a  list  of 
paper,  which  had  before  been  divided  into  12  inches  and  their 
quarters,  and  the  longer  leg  admitted  another  list  of  paper  of  divers 
feet  in  length,  and  divided  after  the  same  manner,  liien  quicksilver 
being  poureJ  in  to  fill  up  the  bended  part  of  the  glass,  that  the  sur- 
face of  it  in  either  leg  might  rest  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  as  we 
lat«ly  taught,  there  was  more  and  more  quicksilver  poured  into  the 
longer  tube  ;  and  notice  being  watchfully  taken  how  far  the  mercur}' 
was  risen  in  that  longer  tube,  when  it  appeared  to  have  ascended  to 
any  of  the  divisions  in  the  shorter  tube,  the  several  observations, 
that  were  thus  successively  made,  and  as  they  were  made  set  down, 
afforded  us  the  ensuing  table : 

■'A  TABLE  OF  THE  CONDENSATION  OF  THE  AIB. 
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OlA 

02iS 

im 

IHV. 

It) 

OTIJ     1 

HA 

lift 

71 

nik 

31  A 

6A 

25^ 

(i 

hi 

5i 

3^H 

»i 

37  IS 

*1 

A 

«H 

58,*. 

63tS 

71A 

78H 

88,', 

Mm 
54rV 
58H 
6lA 
MA 
67A 
70  H 
74iV 
77iS 

87  il 
'J3A 


82  A 
87i 


AA.  The  Dumber  oF  equal 
spaoes  in  the  hhorter  leg, 
that  contained  the  some 
parcel  of  air  diveraclj 
extended. 

B.  Itie  height  of  the  mor- 
uurial  cjltnder  in  the 
longer  leg,  that  com- 
pcessed  tlie  air  into 
those  dimensiotiE'. 

C.  The  height  ot  the  mercu- 
rial cjlinder,  that  coan- 
ter-balanced  Ihe  pree- 
sure  of  the  Btmospbere. 

D.  The  aggregate  of  the 
tvo  last  columns,  B  and 
C,  exhibiting  the  pres- 
sure fluBtained  bv  the 
ioolucled  air. 

E.  What  that  pressure 
Fhaald  be  acnatding  to 
the  hypothesis,  that  sap- 
poses  the  pressuTM  and 
expansions  to  be  in  reci- 
procal proportion." 


Boyle  took  a  thin  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  pressed  it  vertically 
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Fig.  223. 
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downwards  into  a  deep  cistern  of  mercury  until  only  about  an  inch 
protruded,  and  sealed  up  the  open  end  with  sealing-wax.  He  had 
thus  a  quantity  of  air  which,  under  atmospheric  pressure,  filled 

about  an  inch  of  the 
tube.  He  then  raised 
the  tube  to  a  somewhat 
higher  level,  so  that 
the  air  could  occupy  a 
greater  length  of  the 
tube,  and  noticed  that 
the  mercury  rose  in 
the  tube  above  the 
level  in  the  cistern. 
The  pressure  in  the  air 
in  the  tube  was  then, 
by  §  397,  equal  to  at- 
mospheric pressure  less 
gph,  where  h  was  the 
height  of   the  top   of 

the  column  of  mercury 

j(  in  the  tube  above  the 
mercury-surface  in  the 
cistern,  and  p  the  density  of  mercury.  By  raising  the  tube,  there- 
fore, to  different  distances  and  measuring  the  values  of  A,  Boyle 
made  a  series  of  experiments  at  pressures  below  atmo- 
spheric, which  confirmed  his  former  results. 

If  pressures  be  taken  as  ordinates  of  a  curve  of 
which  the  corresponding  volumes  of  a  mass  of  air  are 
abscissae,  the  state  of  the  gas  is  represented  by  points 
on  a  rectangular  hyperbola  (Fig.  228),  which,  therefore, 
is  the  graphical  expression  of  Boyle*s  law.  A  curve, 
thus  showing  the  connection  between  the  pressures 
and  corresponding  volumes  of  a  gas  at  constant  tem- 
pei*atui*e,  Ls  called  an  Isothermal  curve. 

The  ordinary  experimental  arrangement  for  veri- 
fying Boyle's  law,  both  for  pressures  above  and  pres- 
sures below  atmospheric,  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  223. 
The  tube  on  the  left  is  closed  and  contains  air,  that  on 
the  right  is  open  and  is  the  pi-essure  measuring  tube. 
Both  tubes  can  be  altered  as  to  level,  and  the  pressure 
applied  to  the  air  over  and  above  atmospheric  pressure 
is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  level  of  the  mercury 
surface  in  the  right-hand  tube  above  the  surface  in 
the  left. 

433.  Veriflcation  of  Boyle's  Law.    Experiments  of 
Regnault  and  Amagat. — The   exactness  with   which 
Boyle's  law  is  followed  by  gases  formed  the  subject  of  an  imiwrtant 
research  by  Regnault,  and  later  by  Amagat,  who  extended  Regnault's 
investigation  to  a  much  greater  ninge  of  pressures. 
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It  is  essential  that  the  air  compressed  should  be  maintained  always 
at  the  same  temperature.  This  was  carefully  secured  in  Regnault's 
experiments  by  means  of  a  water-bath  surrounding  the  space  in  which 
the  gas  was  compressed.  The  apparatus  was  a  Boyle's  tube,  the 
short  limb  of  which  was  3  metres  long,  and  had  been  exactly  cali- 
brated. Two  marks  upon  this  indicated  volumes  which  were  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  2.  The  other  limb  was  about  36  metres  long,  and  was 
so  arranged  as  to  enable  different  pressures  to  be  applied,  and  to  give 
an  exact  measure  of  these  pressures.  The  tube  was  so  constructed 
that  the  limb  in  which  the  gas  was  compressed  could  ^be  connected  at 
will  to  a  reservoir  of  gas,  and  filled  with  the  gas  at  any  required 
pressure.  The  gas  chamber  in  the  tube  was  fii'st  filled  with  the  gas 
at  a  pressure  in  the  reservoir  which  was  noted  (the  first  pressure 
taken  was  atmospheric),  then  the  gas  was  compressed  into  half  the 
space,  and  the  pressure  required  observed.  The  tube  was  then  filled 
with  gas  at  about  two  atmospheres,  and  the  volume  again  reduced  to 
approximately  half  under  an  observed  pressure.  The  same  experi- 
ment was  made  with  gas  initially  at  4  atmospheres  pressure  and  so  on. 

This  method  of  proceeding  obviated  the  difficulty  of  making 
experiments  at  very  high  pressures  by  compressing,  as  in  Boyle's  own 
mode  of  experimenting,  the  air  initially  at  atmospheric  pressure  into 
a  space  so  small  as  to  render  its  measurement  with  anything  like 
accuracy  nearly,  if  not  altogether  impossible. 

The  general  result  was  to  show  that  the  product  pv  fell  oflT 
slightly  for  air,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  as  the  pressure  was 
increased ;  that  is,  these  gases  were  more  compressible  at  constant 
temperature  than  £ux»rding  to  Boyle's  law,  while  the  contrary  was 
the  case  for  hydrogen.  Regnault,  however,  could  not  obtain  pres- 
sures higher  than  about  45  atmospheres,  and  the  result  just  given 
was  found  by  Amagat  (who  experimented  at  much  higher  pressures) 
to  be  a  very  incomplete  statement  of  the  facts. 

Amagat's  apparatus  was  similar  to  Regnault's.  His  compression- 
tube,  however,  was  placed  in  a  gallery  of  a  coal-pit,  where  of  course 
the  temperature  was  nearly  constant,  while  his  pressure- tube,  made  of 
steel,  passed  up  the  shaft  of  the  pit  and  was  about  1000  feet  long. 
A  number  of  side  branches,  at  each  of  which  was  a  tap  on  the  branch 
and  another  on  the  main  tube,  were  provided  at  intervals  along  the 
pipe  so  that  the  pressure  could  be  fixed  by  opening  the  side  tap  and 
closing  that  on  the  main  tube.  Mercury  was  forced  up  from  below 
by  a  force  pump  until  it  ran  out  at  the  branch  fixing  the  pressure. 

Careful  experiments  were  first  made  on  nitrogen  with  pressures 
varying  from  about  30  up  to  420  atmospheres.  These  experiments 
then  enabled  the  behaviour  of  other  gases  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  nitrogen  by  compressing  them  in  closed  tubes  side  by  side 
under  the  same  source  of  pressure,  as  was  first  done  by  Pouillet. 

The  general  results  of  Amagat's  experiments  are  given  for 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  in  Figs.  225,  225',  in  which  the  ordinates  are 
values  of  pv,  and  the  abscissa  are  values  of  the  pressure  in  atmo- 
spheres.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  gradual  fall  in  the  value  of  pi^  in 
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the  case  of  nitrogen  vanishas  (in  the  curve  at  temp.  17*7°  C.)  at  a 
pressure  of  about  40  atmospheres,  and  that  for  higher  pressures  the 
gas  is  less  compressible  than  according  to  Boyle's  law.  Thus  at  the 
pressure  of  minimum  value  of  pv  Boyle's  law  is  exactly  fulfilled. 


Fig.  225. 
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Prevsures  in  atmospheres. 

The  point  at  which  Boyle's  law  is  exactly  fulfilled,  it  will  be 
observed,  occurred  at  a  lower  and  lower  pressui-e  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature for  which  the  curve  was  obtained. 

Similar  results  were  observed  for  air,  carbonic  acid,  marsh-gas, 
and  ethylene. 

The  diminution  of  pv  to  a  minimum  and  subsequent  inci*ease 


Fig.  225'. 
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with  rise  of  pre.s.sure  is  very  strikingly  shown  by  ethylene  and 
carbonic  acid,  but  a  full  discussion  of  the  curves  is  reserved  for 
Pai-t  II.  of  this  work,  where  also  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
classical  researches  of  Andrews  on  carbonic  acid. 

For  hydi-ogen  Ainagat's  curves  for  all  temperatures  were  straight 
lines   sloping    upwards,   as  shown  in  Fig.  225',  thus  showing  less 
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compressibility  than  according  to  Boyle's  law.  The  great  similarity 
of  tie  hydrogen  curves  to  the  high-pressure  parts  of  the  nitrogen 
curves  should  be  noted. 

At  high  pressures,  where  the  curves  for  nitrogen  are  nearly 
straight  lines,  and  for  hydrogen  so  far  as  the  observations  go,  the 
equation  of  the  curves  is  very  nearly 

p{v  -  6)  =  c.  (35) 

No  very  reliable  results  as  to  fulfilment  of  Boyle's  law  at  low 
pressures  have  been  obtained.  At  very  low  pressure  there  is  great 
difficulty  caused  by  condensation  of  the  gas  on  the  walls  of  the  tube. 
The  general  result  is  to  show  very  slight,  if  any,  deviation  from 
Boyle's  law. 

484.  Dalton's  Law  of  a  Mixture  of  Gases. — Another  law  which 
includes  that  of  Boyle  holds  for  a  mixture  of  gases.  If  a  number  of 
gases  occupy  together  a  certain  volume  at  a  certain  temperature,  the 
pressure  is  the  sum  of  those  which  the  gases  would  give  if  they  occu- 
pied separately  the  whole  space  at  the  given  temperature.  This  law 
is  only  approximately  true,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  being  nearly 
enough  so  for  all  practical  purposes.  This  law  also  will  be  dealt 
with  in  Part  II. 

485.  Isoihennals  of  a  Gas. — If  Boyle's  law  be  regarded  as 
accurately  true  for  a  gas  it  will  be  seen,  as  remarked  in  §  432,  that 
the  isothermal  cv/rve^  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  curve  obtained  by 
taking  the  pressures  as  ordinates  and  the  corresponding  volumes  as 
abscissae,  is  a  rectangular  hyperbola  of  which  the  axes  of  zero  pressure 
and  zero  volume  are  the  asymptotes.  Different  curves  are  obtained 
for  different  temperatures ;  in  fact  the  parameter  c  in  the  equation 
pv  =  c  oi  the  curve  is  directly  proportional  to  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture. [See  Vol.  II.]  Fig.  222  shows  the  form  of  the  curve.  The 
parameter  is  the  square  of  the  ordinate  of  the  point  in  which 
the  axis  of  symmetry,  the  line  bisecting  the  right  angle  XOY^  cuts 
the  curve. 

43G.  Sounding  Machine.  Depth  Gauge.  —  In  Lord  Kelvin's 
sounding  machine,  now  much  used  for  obtaining  rapid  soundings 
on  approaching  the  shore  in  thick  weather,  a  tube  coated  inside  with 
chromate  of  silver  and  closed  at  one  end  is  let  down  with  the  sinker, 
with  the  open  end  downwards.  The  sea- water  entering  it  compresses 
the  air,  and  to  the  height  to  which  it  rises  discolours  the  tube,  and 
so  leaves  a  register  of  the  depth.  The  tube  applied  to  a  rod  properly 
giuduated  enables  the  depth  to  be  read  off  in  fathoms  in  a  moment. 

The  graduation  of  the  rod  will  furnish  an  example  of  Boyle's  law. 
Initially  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  atmospheric,  and  the  height  in 
fathoms  of  a  column  of  sea  water  which  gives  at  its  base  atmospheric 
pressure  being  H^  immersion  to  a  depth  D  raises  the  pressure  in  the 
ratio  {H+  D)jH,  If  Z  be  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  h  the  height  to 
which  the  sea-water  rises  in  it,  we  have  for  the  ratio  of  the  initial 
and  final  volumes  of  the  air  l/{l-h).  By  Boyle's  law  we  have 
{fl  +  D){1  -  h)  =  m,  axid   therefore  D  =  Hhl{l-h)  is  the   depth   in 
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fathoms.  To  gmdnate  the  rod  it  is  only  necessary  to  mark  od  it 
at  points  at  different  distances  h  from  the  end  against  whidi  the 
open  end  of  the  tuhe  is  to  he  biid  the  corresponding  values  of  Z> 
given  by  the  f<»inu]a,  Hhj{l  -  A).  This  gives  the  dqpth,  of  course, 
of  the  top  of  the  water  oolunm  in  the  tube,  but  this  is  accurately 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes  the  depth  ol  water  at  the  ship. 

In  this  disciussicm  capillary  action  is  neglected,  but  it  is  allowed  for 
in  graduating  the  rod.  Capillarity  of  course  affects  the  form  of  the 
water  surface  in  the  tube  and  prevents  the  free  surface  from 
becoming  horizontal  when  the  tube,  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
ship,  is  inclined  to  the  vertical.  The  height  to  which  the  water  rises 
is  thus  always  weU  defined. 

The  action  of  this  tube  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  diving-bell, 
formerly  much  used  for  examining  ships  and  other  objects  under 
water.  As  the  bell,  which  was  made  heavy  and  of  low  centre  of 
gravity,  sank  mouth  downwards  in  the  water,  air  was  compressed  into 
the  upper  part.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  by  Boyle's  law  Uie  pressure 
for  any  depth. 

Into  this  space,  however,  air  was  continually  pumped  from  a  boat 
above  to  support  the  respiration  of  the  occupants  of  the  bell, so  that  the 
pressure  was  not  necessarily  that  given  by  the  calculation  made  above 
for  the  sounding  machine.  Now,  however,  divers  almost  universally 
employ  the  Fleuss  diving  dress,  an  air-tight  covering  into  which  air 
is  pumped  by  a  tube  from  above.  The  diver  is  therefore  free  within 
the  limits  of  the  tube  to  move  about  on  the  wreck  or  sea-bottom. 

437.  Theory  of  Pipette. — A  tube  open  at  both  ends  is  dipped 
into  a  liquid  to  a  depth  A,  the  finger  is  then  placed  on  the  upper  end 
and  the  tube  is  raised  ;  it  is  required  to  find  what  length  of  column 
is  raised  in  the  tube.  Let  x  be  this  length,  and  /  the  length  of  the 
tube ;  the  pressure  in  the  air  above  it  is  P  -  gpx  ii  P  he  atmospheric 
pressure  and  p  the  density  of  the  liquid.  The  volume  of  the  air  has 
been  increased  in  the  ratio  ofl-xtol-h.  Thus  we  have  by  Boyle's 
law  (P  -  gpx){l  -  x)  =  P{1  -  A),  which  gives  for  x  the  quadratic  equation 

gpx'-{P  +  gpl)x-{-Ph=-0.  (36) 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  smaller  root  of  this  equation. 

The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  explain  the  action  of  the 
pipette  in  which  the  liquid  is  made  to  rise  (either  by  dipping  it  suffi- 
ciently deeply  or  by  suction  applied  to  the  upper  end)  into  a  wider 
middle  part.    In  the  above  solution  capillarity  is  neglected. 

438.  Barometer.  Measurement  of  Atmospheric  Pressure. — The 
consfcruction  of  a  barometer  has  been  described  in  §  43 1  above ;  in 
practice  it  is  usual  to  employ  various  aids  to  exact  determination  of 
the  pressiu*e.  Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  these,  wo  may  notice 
here  a  very  erroneous  mode  of  explaining  the  action  of  the  barometer 
employed  in  some  popular  lectures,  as  well  suited  to  the  intelligence 
of  elementary  or  young  students !  The  statement  made  is  that  the 
weight  of  the  atmospheric  column  standing  on  the  surface  of  the 
ineixjury  in  the  open  vessel  outside  the  tube  balances  the  weight  of 
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the  mercury  column  in  the  tube.  The  absurdity  of  this  "  explana- 
tion "  is  manifest  when  it  is  considered  that  the  weight  of  the  column 
is  quite  independent  of  the  relation  between  the  area  of  the  surface 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  tbe 
tube.  The  area  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  open  vessel  or 
^*  cistern  "  might  be  increased  from  a  square  inch  or  two  to  half  an 
acre  without  appreciably  affecting  the  height  of  the  column  sup- 
ported. But  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  supported  would  be 
increased  just  as  many  times  as  the  former  area  of  sur- 
FiG.  226.     face  is  contained  in  the  new.     The  statement  about  the 

Q  balance  of  the  two  weights  is  therefore  pure  nonsense. 

The  equality,  of  course,  is  between  the  hydrostatic 
pressure,  or  force  per  unit  of  area,  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  by  the  air,  and  the  pressure  at  the  same 
level  in  the  mercury  within  the  tube. 

The  pressure  in  atmospheric  air  varies  from  hour  to 
hour  and  from  day  to  day,  but  in  all  its  fluctuations 
(except  on  extraordinary  occasions)  it  never  departs  more 
than  at  most  5  or  6  per  cent,  from  its  average  value. 
But  any  diminution  x  of  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
column  means  a  rise  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern, 
of  amount  xa/A  where  a,  A  are  the  cross-sectional  areas 
of  the  column  at  the  top  and  of  the  surface  of  the  mercur}'- 
in  the  cistern.  If  a;  is  read  off  from  a  scale  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  the  true  fall  of  height  of  the  column 
is  x{l-{-a/A),  If  the  height  of  the  column  is  known 
for  say  the  position  of  the  top  of  the  column  when  .r  =  0, 
the  height  after  the  fall  x  of  level  of  the  top  is 
h-x(l-\-alA).  The  quantity  xa/A  is  called  sometimes 
the  correction  for  capacity.  If  a;  be  a  rise,  of  course  the  formula  is 
h  +  x{l+ajA), 

By  making  the  graduation  divisions  shorter  than  the  true  length 
in  the  ratio  of  AjiA  -H  a)  the  fall  can  be  read  off  correctly  at  once 
from  the  scale  at  the  top  of  the  column.  Marine  barometers  are 
graduated  in  this  way,  and  moreover  a  length  of  the  tube  intermediate 
between  the  top  and  bottom  is  made  of  narrow  bore  to  prevent 
violent  oscillation  of  the  mercury  from  being  produced  by  the  rolling 
of  the  ship. 

A  form  of  barometer  was  proposed  by  Huyghens  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  range  of  motion  of  the  top  of  the  pressure  column . 
The  mercury  was  to  carry  on  top  a  column  of  water,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  226.  The  tube  was  to  be  widened  at  the  top  of  the  mercury, 
and  the  top  of  the  cx)lumn  of  water  was  to  be  comparatively  narrow.  A 
less  volatile  liquid,  such  as  glycerine  or  sulphuric  acid,  would  be  much 
more  suitable  than  water,  the  vapour  pressure  of  which  in  the  space 
above  the  column  is  considerable  and  varies  rapidly  with  temperature. 
Let  h  be  the  height  of  the  mercury,  h'  the  height  of  tlie  column 
of  liquid  above  it,  p,  p'  the  densities  of  the  Hquids.  Let  P  be  the 
pressure,  then  in  gravitation  units  we  have  P  =  ph  +  ph\     Let  the 
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pressure  change  to  P,  and  the  heights  of  the  columns  to  %^y  h\.     We 
have  then  P^  =  ph^  +  ph\.     Hence 

But  if  yl  be  the  area  of  the  top  of  the  mercury  column ,  a  that  of 
the  column  of  liquid  above,  we  have  (neglecting  the  capacity  con- 
nection) A{h^  -h)  =  a(h\  —  h'),  so  that  the  increase  in  height  of  the 
liquid  is  given  hyh\-h'  =  (A,  -  h)Aja.  The  whole  rise  in  height  of  the 
liquid  column  is  thus — 

Fig.  227. 

h\-h'  +  h,-h^  (A,  -  h)-  ■^-.  (37) 

and  the  increase  in  height  of  the  mercury  is  magnified  in 
the  ratio  (A  +  a)/a. 

The  form  of  barometer  shown  in  Fig.  227  is  called  the 
siphon  barometer.  The  cistern  is  merely  the  tube  turned 
up.  The  lower  part  is  bent  back  to  allow  the  scale  neces- 
sary at  top  and  bottom  to  be  in  one  vertical. 

It  is  usual,  however,  to  employ  as  a  standard  a  baro- 
meter, in  which  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  is 
brought  to  a  position  fixed  relatively  to  the  instnmient. 
The  form  frequently  employed  is  that  known  as  Fortin's. 
The  cistern  is  made  with  a  flexible  bottom  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  turning  a  screw  below  the  instnmient 
forward  or  backward,  and  so  the  volume  of  the  cistern  is 
diminished  or  increased.  A  brass  case  surrounds  the  tube 
and  widens  out  below  into  an  open  case  surrounding  the 
cistern,  the  sides  of  which  are  of  glass,  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  can  be  seen.  The  arrangement  of  the  cistern,  &c., 
will  be  Tuade  out  from  Fig.  228  (a). 

From  a  horizontal  cover  over  the  cistern  (Fig.  228)  projects  down- 
ward an  ivory  point  p,  which,  when  the  barometer  is  in  a  vertical 
position,  the  mercury  is  brought  to  touch  by  moving  up  or  down  the 
flexible  bottom.  This  contact  is  very  exactly  brought  about  by 
observing  the  upward  turned  image  of  the  ivory  point  in  the  surface 
of  the  mercury,  and  just  annulling  the  apparent  gap  between  the 
opposed  extremities. 

The  vertical  position  of  the  barometer  is  obtained  by  hanging  it 
from  a  ring,  properly  placed  by  the  maker  at  the  top  of  the  brass 
case  and  noting  that  the  vertical  screw  at  the  bottom  is  at  the  centre 
of  a  fixed  horizontal  ring  c  below  the  cistern.  Three  horizontal 
screws  in  the  ring  then  can  be  made  to  clamp  the  instrument  in 
position.  A  window  in  front  and  another  behind  in  the  brass  case 
enables  the  top  of  the  mercury  column  to  be  seen. 

The  level  of  the  mercury  is  read  off"  on  a  scale,  the  zero  of  which 
is  exactly  at  the  mercury  surface  when  thus  adjusted.  To  get  the 
reading  numerically  exact  a  vernier  is  employed,  which  enables  the 
divisions  of  the  scale  to  be  subdivided ;  a  description  of  this  will  be 
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found  in  chap.  xvi.  This  vernier  is  engraved  on  the  piece  V 
(Fig,  228  b),  carried  by  a  tube  which  can  be  nio\'ed  up  or  down  by  a 
i^crew,  to  a  position  in  which  the  top  of  the  mercury  column  is  just 
seen  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  front  and  back  edges  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sliding  vernier  tube,  as  shown  at  d  (Fig.  228  b). 
Fir.  ass. 


iZ'i.  Corrections  of  the  Barometer.  Standard  Atmospheric 
PreBSure. — The  height  of  the  column  as  thus  read  requires  correction 
for  reduction  to  the  height  which  would  be  shown  by  an  ideal 
barometer  uninfluenced  by  temperature  or  capilloiity  under  a  certain, 
standard  value  of  gravity. 

The  chief  corrections  are  those  for  tempemtui'©.  As  the  tem- 
perature rises  the  mercury  expands,  and  a  column  of  a  given  height 
coiTesponds  to  a  smaller  pressure  ;  but  the  tube  aJso  expands,  and 
hence,  us  the  graduation  is  on  the  tube,  the  height  as  read  off  is  less- 
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than  the  troe  height,  if  the  temperature  is  abo^e  that  at  which  the 
scale  is  correct.  Therefore  if,  for  example,  the  standard  temperature 
is  C  C.  for  both  mercury  and  scale,  and  the  actual  tempeiiftture  be 
higher,  there  is  a  subtractive  correction  for  the  effect  of  expan- 
sion of  the  mercury  and  an  additive  one  for  the  expansion  of  the 
tube.  It  is  usual  to  reduce  to  a  column  of  mercury  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice.  The  height  of  column  read  off  must  be  reduced 
to  that  which  would  be  obtained  from  a  correct  measuring  rule, 
which  the  scale  engraved  on  the  brass  case  is  not,  if  the  temperature 
is  above  or  below  that  at  which  the  graduation-spaces  have  their 
correct  lengths. 

Let  the  temperature  he  t°  C,  and  the  height  read  off  h  units. 
Then  mercury  expands  for  1*^  rise  of  temperature  by  •000181  of 
its  volume.  The  density  of  the  mercury  wiU  therefore  become 
P  =  f>o/(l  +  -000 18K)  if  p^  be  the  density  at  0°  C,  and 

gph  =  gp^!(l  +  -0001810. 

The  height  thus  corrected  for  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  is  there- 
fore A/(l  +  0001810,  or  very  approximately  (1  -  0001810^. 

Agsiin,  if  the  scale  be  correct  at  0"^  C,  each  unit  of  the  brass 
scale  has  expanded  from  1  to  1  +  -00001 9<,  and  therefore  the  height 
/*  read  off  is  truly 

(1+-000019<)A. 

The  height,  therefore,  as  it  would  be  shown  by  a  barometer  con- 
taining ice-cold  mercury  and  having  a  correctly  graduated  unex- 
panding  scale,  is  very  nearly  (1  -  •00018K+  -00001 9^)^,  or 

(1--0001620A. 

If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  scale  is  con-ect  at  some  other 
temperature  than  0°  C,  say  8°  C,  the  corrected  height  will  have 
the  value 

{1--OOO181<  +  -OOOO19(<-0)}A, 

or  (1  -  •000162<-  0000196)^.  The  con-ection  will  be  zero  exactly 
in  this  case  when 

•0000196 

If  the  temperature  is  expressed  by  the  Fahrenheit  sctile,  in 
which  180  degrees  measure  an  interval  which  is  verj/  nearly  identical 
with  the  interval  between  0°  C.  and  100°  C,  and  the  temperature 
0°  C.  is  exactly  the  temperature  32°  F.,  the  corrected  value  of  h  is 

{1  -  •0001006(<  -  32)  -  -0000106(0  -  ^'2)}h, 

in  which  t  and  6  are  now  tempei-atui-es  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 

Besides  the  correction  for  temperature  there  is  one  for  the  vai'inr 
tion  of  gravity.     If  the  observations  have  been  made  at  the  mean 
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sea-level  in  latitude  X,  they  may  be  corrected  to  the  indications  of 
a  barometer  at  sea-level  in  some  standard  latitude  L, 

As  a  result  of  pendulum  observations  made  all  over  the  world 
we  have  for  the  i^atio  of  the  value  g^^  of  gravity  at  latitude  X  to 
its  value  at  latitude  L  the  equation 

gx  ^  1  -  0026 cos 2X  .^^v 

yj^     1  -  0026  cos  2i*  ^     ^ 

If,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the  standard  latitude  is  latitude  45", 
the  equation  is 

•^A  =  i--0026cos2X.  (39) 

In  centimetre-second  units  the  value  of  g  in  latitude  45°  is  980*6 
nearly. 

If  the  observations  are  made  at  a  height  h  cms.  above  the  surface, 

?^  =  1  -  •0026CO82X  -  -OOOOOOOOSU.  (40) 

Hence  to  reduce  to  latitude  45°  we  have  to  multiply  by  the  factor 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation.  The  value  of  g^^  in  centi- 
metre-second units  is  very  approximately  980*6. 

If  h  and  R  be  taken  in  centimetres,  the  term  -0000000031 A 
represents  ^hjR  (R  =  earth's  radius),  w^hich,  as  the  reader  may  verify, 
expresses  the  falling  off  of  gravity  due  to  height  h  above  the  earth's 
surface. 

Still  another  correction  is  necessary  for  capillarity.  This  depends 
upon  the  internal  diameter  of  the  tube  and  the  height  of  the  curved 
top  of  the  mercury  or  meiiiscusy  as  it  is  called.  According  as  the 
mercury  column  is  rising  or  falling  the  top  of  the  column  is  more  or 
less  curved  than  the  average,  and  this  has  a  sensible  effect  on  the 
amount  of  the  capillary  depression.  A  table  of  connections  is  given 
in  books  of  physical  data ;  but  the  correction  may  be  taken  as  quite 
non-existent  for  a  mercury  column  over  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  as  a  standard  the  use  of  such  a  Imrometer  is  desirable. 

A  final  small  correction  for  the  pressure  of  mercury-vapour  in 
the  space  above  the  mercury  is  necessary.  This  may  be  made  by 
adding  (when  the  height  is  taken  in  cms.  and  the  tempei*ature  is 
<°  C.)  -OOOK  to  the  height. 

It  should  be  noticed  here  that  for  many  purposes  in  physics  what 
is  called  a  standard  atmospheric  pressure  is  employed.  This  is  defined 
in  various  ways.  It  may  be  taken  iis  the  pressure  given  at  a  place 
in  latitude  45°  at  the  sea-level  by  a  column  of  mercury  76  centi- 
metres high,  and  throughout  at  the  temperatui^e  of  melting  ice. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  "at  a  place  in  latitude  45°,"  **at  Paris" 
is  used  in  the  definition. 

440.  Variation  of  Pressure  with  Height  in  the  Atmosphere. 
Height  of  the  Homogeneous  Atmosphere. — At  first  we  suppose  the 
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temperature  to  be  uniform  and  the  value  of  ^  to  be  independent  of 
the  height.  If  p  be  the  density  and  p  the  pressure  of  the  air  at 
any  height  x  above  sea-level,  the  pressure  at  a  point  dx  higher  is 
p-gpdx.  Hence  dp=  -gpdx.  But  by  Boyle's  law  pjp—pJpQ,  and 
therefore  p  =ppJPo  where  p^,  p^  are  the  pressure  and  density,  we 
shall  suppose,  at  the  sea-level.  Hence  dp—  ^i/PoP^lPo'  Inte- 
grating we  obtain,  since  p—p^^  when  a;  =»  0, 

log;?  -  log/?o  =  -  ^  J?,  (•*  1 ) 

or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 

(See  also  §  394.) 

The  last  equation  shows  that  as  the  height  increases  in  arith- 
metical progression  the  pressure  diminishes  in  geometrical. 

The  quantity  pjgp^  is  called  the  height  of  the  "  homogeneous 
atmosphere  "  for  the  place  where  the  pressure  is  p^  and  the  density 
p^.     Denoting  this  by  Z/^,  we  have 

p=p,e''"'\  (43) 

441.  Determination  of  Heights  by  the  Barometer. — It  is  to  be 
remarked  here  that  a  height  H  of  the  "  homogeneous  atmosphere  " 
is  given  for  any  point  at  which  the  pressure  is  />  and  the  density 
p  by  the  formula  pjgp.  This  by  Boyle's  law  is  clearly  the  same  for 
all  points  in  the  same  vertical,  and  is  moreover  independent  of 
variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  as  shown  by  the  barometer. 

So  far  the  temperature  has  not  been  supposed  to  vary,  but  any 
variation  of  tempei-ature  affects  the  density  p  without  affecting  the 
pressure  if  the  air  is  free  to  expand.  Thus  the  density  when  the 
temperature  is  raised  from  0"  C.  to  t°  C.  is  diminished  (see  Part  II.) 
in  the  ratio  1/(1  4-^/273),  and  thus  the  height  of  the  homogeneous 
atmosphere  H  at  C'C.  becomes  7/(1  +  </273)  at  t°  C. 

It  will  be  shown  under  Sound  that,  if  F  be  the  velocity  a  body 
would  acquire  in  falling  under  constant  gi^vity  g,  equal  to  that  at 
the  place  where  H  is  determined,  through  a  height  JZT,  the  velocity 
of  propagation  of  sound  is  approximately  VJy^  where  y  is  the  ratio 
of  the  specific  heat  of  air,  pressure  constant,  to  the  specific  heat  of 
ail",  volume  constant. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  according  to  this  view  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  air  is  independent  of  the  pressure.  This  however  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case,  as  it  has  been  shown  by  Witkowski*  that  an 
increase  of  pressure  from  1  to  100  atmospheres  increases  the  velocity 
of  sound  by  about  7  per  cent. 

The  heights  of  places  above  the  sea-level  can  be  determined  with 
considerable  accuracy  by  carrying  a  barometer  to  the  places  and 
determining  the  pressure  at  the  places  (correcting  if  necessary  for 

*  Bulletin  Intern,  de  VAcadimie  des  Sciences  de  Cracovie.    Mars  1899. 
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alterations  of  temperature).    The  height  x  is  given  by  equation  (41), 
nhich  may  be  written 

(44) 


=£«  hogp^  -  \ogp.  =  /nog^°, 


where  //  is  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere  at  O'C.  // 
is  approximately  8O00  metres  for  air  at  the  freezing-point  of  water. 

Tlie  quantities  p^,  p,  may  apply  to  any  station  taken  as  that  of 
reference ;  x  is  then  the  height  above  the  reference  level  of  the 
station  at  which  the  pressure  ia  p  and  the  density  p. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  lower  station  be  f,C.,  that  of  the  upper 
i°,C.,  '004:  be  taken  as  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  ordinary  air,  x^, 
X,  be  the  upper  heights  of  the  stations,  and  the  observed  pressures 
be  p^,  p,,  we  have,  taking  (t,  +  l,)/2  as  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
reducing  to  latitude  45',  and  the  freezing  temperature  of  water  as 
shown  in  §  43il,  but  neglecting  the  variation  of  p  with  height, 

ar,- 3;,  =  18400(1  ■^■0026co82X){l-^■002((,■^-(,)}log„(p>,).       (45) 

Here  logarithms  to  the  base  10  are  used  and  18,400  log,„(p,/p,) 
represents  8000  log,  (p^p,). 

442.  Aneroid  Btuwrneter. — For  the  determination  of  heights  by 
this  method  and  in  general  for  the 
FiQ.  229.  observation  of    atmospheric    pres- 

sure    by    travellers    the     aneroid 
barometer    is    almost    exclusively 
employed.       The   part   which    re- 
sponds directly  to  changes  of  pres- 
sure ia   a  shallow   cylindrical    box 
of  metal,  exhausted   of    air.       The 
top  of  the  box  is  strengthened  by 
corrugations  of  the  metal,  and  rises 
and   falls   with   variations    of    air 
pressure.   These  motions,  magnified 
by  a  system  of  levers,  are  commu- 
nicated to  an  index  which  ranges 
round  a  dial    showing    pressures 
and    also    heights    corresponding. 
The  mechanism  is  best  made  out 
from  an  actual  in.strument. 
44S.  Convective  E<iiiilibrliim  of  Temperature  in  the  Atmospliere. 
^It  is  not  the  case  that  the  condition  of  uniformity  of  temperature 
imposed  on  the  calculation  above  is  fulfilled.     It  is  found  that  there 
is  generally  a  slight  fall  of  temperature  with  increase  of  height. 
According  to  Lord  Kelvin  (Mem.  Manch.  Phil,  Soc.,  March.  1 865).  the 
equilibrium  of  temperature  is  one  brought  about  by  rapid  motion  of 
air,  nnd  communication  of  heat  has  little  effect,  so  that  the  condition  is 
nppi-oximat«ly  the  adiabatic  one  expressed  by  pr"  =  c,  or  pjpy  =p(,lp^y. 
According  to  this  condition  we  shall  have,  besides  rfp=  -gpdj-. 
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pIPq  -  9^ 1 9^'     Substituting  from  the  second  of  these  in  the  first  and 
integrating  we  get 


(45') 


Fig.  230. 


B 


where  H^  is  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere  for  the  ground 
(for  jy  is  no  longer  the  same  for  points  in  the  same  vertical).  This 
gives  for  p  =  0, «  =  JI^y/(y  -  1),  that  is,  there  is  a  theoretical  limit  to 
the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  namely  (if  y  =  1*4)  3*44  x  11^,  But  for 
air  at  the  freezing  temperature,  at  Paris,  II^  =  SOOO 
metres  very  nearly.  Hence  the  theoretical  height  of 
the  atmosphere  is  about  28,000  metres,  that  is  28 
kilometres,  or  very  nearly  17  J  miles. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  this 
limit  of  height  does  not  exist,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  adiabatic  condition  is  not  exactly  fulfilled.  The 
subject  of  the  equilibrium  and  permanence  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  planet  will  be  dealt  with  under  the 
Kiiietic  Theory  of  Gases  in  Pai*t  II. 

It  will  be  shown  in  Part  II.  also  that  this  con- 
vective  equilibrium,  as  it  is  called,  gives  a  slow 
uniform  fall  of  temperature  with  increa.se  of  height. 

444.  Applications  of  Boyle's  Law.*  Air  Pumps. 
Theoretical  Exhaustion. — We  have  scarcely  space  left 
to  discuss  the  more  important  applications  of  Boyle's 
law  and  will  therefore  do  no  more  than  shortly  describe 
the  action  of  pumps  of  difierent  kinds  and  the  theory  of  a  balloon. 

The  air-pump  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  Otto  von  Guericke, 
and  to  have  been  much  used  by  Boyle  in  many,  for  that  time,  very 
remarkable  experiments.  Von  Guericke,  however,  first  filled  the  space 
to  be  rendered  vacuous  with  water  and  then  pumped  out  the  water 
with  an  ordinary  suction -pump,  and  to  Hauksbee,  Boyle,  and  Hooke 
seems  due  the  credit  of  inventing  the  modern  form  of  air-pump,  for 
in  general  construction  the  ordinary  barrel-pump  has  chaiiged  but 
little  since  Boyle's  day.  A  cylindrical  barrel  is  open  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  other  end  communicates  by  a  pipe  with  the  vessel  to  be  ex- 
hausted of  air.  In  this  barrel  a  well-fitting  piston  is  moved  Imck- 
wards  and  forwards  by  a  rack  worked  by  a  crank.  In  the  piston  is 
a  valve  opening  outwards,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  communicating 
pipe  v;ith  the  barrel  is  another  valve  opening  into  the  barrel.  The 
valves  .ire  &hown  diagi*ammatically  in  Fig.  230,  and  have  different 
forms  in  pi-actice.  They  are  sometimes  flaps  of  oiled  silk  held  flat  to 
a  plate  on  two  opposite  sides,  so  that  wir  escapes  under  them  on  the 
other  two  sides  when  these  are  slightly  raised,  and  sometimes  conical 

*  Boyle's  works  will  repay  perusal  by  the  curious  reader.  Much  space  is 
taken  up  however  in  the  papers  devoted  to  pneumatics  in  repelling  absurd 
though  difilectically  acute  objections  brought  by  Hobbesof  Malmesbury  to  the 
new  exptjiiments  and  doctrines  regarding  gases. 
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stoppers  fitting  seats  from  which  they  are  moved,  and  to  which  they 
are  returned,  either  by  air  pressure  or  by  rods  actuated  at  the  proper 
instants  by  the  mechanism  driving  the  pump. 

To  understand  the  action,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  the 
pigton  to  be  driven  from  the  outer  end  of  the  barrel  towards  the 
other.  The  air  having  to  find  its  way  through  the  narrow  opening 
of  the  valve,  if  that  is  not  closed,  is  compressed  in  front  of  the 
advancing  piston.  The  valve  A  is  opened,  and  the  valve  B  is  closed. 
The  piston  is  thus  brought  down  to  the  farther  end  of  the  barrel, 
and  it  begins  to  return.  The  advance  in  the  opposite  direction 
causes  the  valve  A  to  close,  and  the  piston  therefore  leaves  behind  it 
a  space  nearly  empty  of  air.  The  valve  B  now  opens  and  air  passes 
from  the  vessel  to  the  barrel,  and  when  the  piston  has  passed  to  its 
first  position  the  air  which  formerly  filled  the  vessel  is  now  shared 
between  the  vessel  and  the  barrel,  so  that  if  F,  v  be  the  volumes  of 
these,  the  density  has  been  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  r/(r+t'). 

The  stroke  of  the  piston  just  described  is  now  repeated.  As  it 
begins  A  opens  and  B  closes,  and  the  air  filling  the  barrel  is  trans- 
ferred in  the  first  half  of  the  stroke  to  the  atmosphere.  At  the 
second  half-stroke  A  closes  and  B  opens,  and  the  air  in  the  vessel  is 
again  shared  between  the  vessel  and  the  barrel. 

Its  density  is  reduced  to  Vj{y'{'v)  of  its  former  amount,  that  is  to 
{  ^/(^+^)}*  o^  i^  initial  amount,  and  so  of  course  also  is  its  pressure. 

This  process  is  continued  to  n  strokes,  and  if  we  suppose  the 
exhaustion  to  proceed  as  here  described,  and  p^^  p^,  /?„,  p^  to  represent 
the  pressure  and  density  initially  and  after  n  strokes  respectively,  we 
shall  have 

445.  Effect  of  Untraversed  Space.  Limits  to  Action  of  Pump. — 
If  there  is  untraversed  space  S&t  the  bottom  of  the  pump  barrel,  then 
when  the  piston  moves  from  that  position  in  the  first  stroke,  there  is 
a  space  S  filled  with  air  at  atmospheric  pressure.  When  the  piston 
has  been  withdrawn  to  the  other  end  the  air  which  fills  the  vessel  and 
barrel,  that  is  the  volume  F-f  v,  and  is  at  density  p^  at  the  end  of  the 
first  stroke,  has  mass  {V^\^v)p^  which  is  equal  to  the  mass  (V-\-S)p  if  p 
be  atmospheric  density.  At  the  end  of  the  second  stroke  the  density  is 
p„  and  we  have  (  V + v)p,  =  Fp,  +  Sp,  so  that  p  =  p { (  F^'  +  VS)I{  V + vf  + 
*S^/(F+v)}.     In  this  manner  we  obtain  finally 

l-f)p  +  fp.  (47) 


V  +  vJ  \       vj       V 


Untraversed  space  can  be  got  over  as  in   Kravogl's  pump,  by 
filling  it  up  with  mercury,  or,  as  in  some  more  recent  pumps,  with 
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oil  pi'enouslf  freed  from  air.  For  the  highest  vacua,  howeTer,  r»- 
oourse  is  always  had  to  some  form  of  mercnrv  air-pump.     (See  §  447.) 

This  theoiy  is  of  rerr  little  practical  use  as  finally  the  preesore 
of  the  air  may  not  enable  the  valres  to  opeiate,  and  unless  they  are 
Actuated  by  the  mechanism  moving  the  pistons  the  pump  may  cease 
to  increase  the  exhansticm.  Another  cause  of  limitation  is  the  air 
given  oat  by  the  oil  4^  the  valves  to  the  exhausted  chamber  on  the 
one  Hide  and  taken  in  from  the  other. 

The  exhaustion  is  measured  by  a  gauge  of  the  kind  shown  in 
Fig.  232.  Initially  at  atmospheric  pressure  the  mercurj-  fills  the 
clewed  limb  completely  and  stands  at  a  lower  level  in  the   other. 


When  the  exhaustion  has  come  down  to  a  pressure  measured  by  the 
initial  difierence  of  level  of  the  mercury  columns  the  gauge  begins  to 
itct  aud  the  mercury  descends  in  the  closed  limb  and  rises  in  the  open 
more  and  more  towards  equality  of  level. 

The  instrument  is  often  made  with  two  barrels,  the  pistonn  in 
which  move  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  instant,  and  thus 
increase  the  rapidity  of  the  exliaustion.  It  is  stated  that  the  object 
of  this  is  to  give  a  balance  of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  top 
of  the  pistons.  Little  advantage  however  is  gained  from  this  in 
ordinary  pumps,  owing  to  friction.  In  a  form  of  pump  made  by 
Babinet  and  otherwise  ingeniously  arranged,  the  barrels  are  of  glass, 
the  bodies  of  the  pistons  of  brass;  and  after  the  pump  has  worked 
some  time  so  much  Friction  is  developed  by  the  unequal  expansion 
produced  by  heating  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive  the  pump 
at  all.     A  diagram  of  the  double  pump  is  shown  in  Fig.  2S2. 

44G.  Pumps  for  OompressioiL  of  Air. — If  the  action  of  the  ^-alveti 
in  Fig.  230  be  reversed  so  that  the  piston  valve  and  the  valve  at  the 
bottom  both  open  downwards  air  will  be  forced  into  the  receiver  by 
the  downward  motion  of  the  piston,  and  will  be  prevented  from 
returning  by  the  closing  of  the  valve  B,  while  the  piston  is  returning 
to  the  top  of  the  barrel  and  filling  the  barrel  with  atmospheric  air  by 
the  opening  of  the  valve  A,  in  preparation  for  another  steoke. 

Sd 
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A  simpler  form  of  compression  pump  is  shown  in  Fig.  283.  Here 
the  valve  in  the  piston  is  dispensed  with,  and  a  hole  is  left  in  the 
side  of  the  barrel  as  shown  at  A,  When  the  piston  is  drawn  back 
it  passes  the  hole  at  A^  through  which  then  the  barrel  is  filled  with 

Fig.  234. 


Fig.  233. 
B 


\y 


m 
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air  at  atmospheric  pressure.  This  is  forced  into  the  receiver  when 
the  piston  makes  the  next  half-stroke. 

This  is  really  the  action  of  an  ordinary  bicycle  pump.  The 
valve  B  is  attached  to  the  tyre  and  consists  of  a  piece  of  rubber  tube 
projecting  from  the  air  tube  of  the  tyre,  and  closed  except  far  a  hde 
in  one  side.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  metal  tube  to  which  the  pump 
is  screwed,  and  the  rubber  tube  is  closed  against  this  except  when 
air  is  being  forced  in  by  the  pump.  This  valve  is  the  more  tightly 
closed  the  higher  the  pressure  of  air  within  the  tyre. 

The  degree  of  compression  obtained  by  n  strokes  may  be  calcu- 
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lated  in  a  simikir  way  to  that  used  aboTe  for  the  exhausting  pump. 
The  formalje  are  modified  also  bj  untraversed  sptioe^  and  the  theory 
is  rendered  only  roughly  applicaUe  by  leakage  which  can  neTet  be 
avoided  in  pracdoe. 

Compression  pumps  are  of  great  s»nrioe  in  engineering.  Com- 
pressed air  is  used  for  drilling  in  mines,  for  jNieumatic  dispatches, 
for  filling  caissons  and  diving  bdls ;  is  emj^cnred  in  buflding  piers, 
and  repairing  vessds,  for  driving  machineiy,  and  for  many  o/ther 
purposes.  For  the  efBnency  of  compressi<m  pumps,  and  compressed 
air  machinery  generally,  r^erence  must  be  made  to  treatises  on 
applied  mechanics. 

447.  Mercnzy  Air^pamf^  Tbpler^s  Poap. — Mercuiyair^Hunps 
are  used  for  the  high  vacua  required  for  incandescent  lamps,  and  for 
Riintgen  ray  tubes,  &c.  Two  forms  may  be  here  shortly  described, 
Geissler  s  dis{dacement  pump,  as  modified  by  T6[d^  and  SprengeFs 
pump. 

Topler's  piunp  shown  in  Fig.  2^  has  no  stop-codes,  and  is  fairly 
convenient  for  use,  though  it  takes  up  a  oonsidenible  amount  of  space. 
The  vessel  to  be  exhausted  is  r  and  is  ocmnected  (if  of  glass  by  blow- 
pipe sealing,  or  by  a  joint  surrounded  by  mercury  if  this  is  impossiUe) 
to  the  pump  by  a  branch  t,  t'  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  IJ.  The 
left-hand  limb  t'  of  this  is  wider  than  the  other  and  is  placed  over  the 
tube  «,  and  rests  with  its  mouth  in  a  cup  e  of  mercury  through  idiidi 
s  passes.  The  height  of  the  part  of  s  surrounded  by  f  is  greats* 
than  the  barometric  height.  Mercury  is  placed  in  the  hexkd  of  the 
tube  r,  which  when  the  bulb  b  is  exhausted  forms  a  siphon  baro- 
meter, for  the  bend  n  is  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  m^tmry  from 
getting  over  from  r. 

The  mercury  cistern  a  is  connected  by  a  strong  rubber  tube  with 
the  vertical  main  tube  t/i,  which  is  shielded  from  any  stress  due  to 
the  swaying  of  the  mercury-fiUed  tube  by  a  box  of  plaster  oi  Paris, 
in  which  the  joint  and  a  part  of  the  rubber  tube  are  embedded. 

The  action  of  the  pump  is  as  follows: — The  cistern  a  is  raised 
sufficiently  to  cause  the  mercury  to  rise  to  the  top  of  6,  the  air  in 
which  is  compressed  into  the  long  limb  of  r  and  bubbles  through  the 
mercury'  in  the  bend.  As  the  mercury  rises  through  b  it  passes  also 
into  the  side  tube,/*  and  cats  off  communication  with  the  vessel  r,and 
then  divides  passing  some  way  up  the  tube  A,  the  rest  running 
round  the  tube  g  into  the  mercury  which  is  rising  through  the  bulb. 
The  cistern  is  now  lowered  and  the  mercury  sinks,  clearing  the 
bulb  6.  into  which  air  is  prevented  from  returning  by  the  rising  of 
the  mercury  in  r  from  the  bend.  The  mercury  descends  also  in  A 
and  g^  and  as  soon  as  the  junction  of  these  two  tubes  has  been  passed 
the  air  from  r  rushes  over  and  is  shared  between  r  and  b.  Mercurv 
at  the  same  time  rises  from  the  cup  c  between  8  and  t'  and  prevents 
injirress  of  air  from  the  atmosphere  to  r. 

The  cistern  is  again  raised  and  the  air  now  in  6  is  swept  out  and 
forced  out  through  r  as  before ;  the  cistern  is  then  lowered  and  the 
air  left  in  r  after  the  first  stroke  is  shared  between  v  and  b. 
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Xhit)  process  ia  repeated  until  the  exhaastion  of  c  has  proceeded 
far  enough.     The  vessel  v  may  be  kept  free  from  aqueous  vapour 
arising  from  moisture  in  the  mercury  by  a  drying  material  such  an 
phoepboric  acid  placed  in  the 
Fio.  S36.  bulb  e.     And  a  trap  for  mer- 

cury vapour  may  be  arranged 
by  stu^g  a  portion  of  the 
tube  leading  to  t  with  gold 
leaf. 

The  extent  of  the  exhaus- 
tion may  be  estimated  by 
observing  the  pressure  (which 
can  be  reckoned  by  the  height 
of  the  bulb  a  above  the  mer- 
cury in  r)  required  to  com- 
press the  air  which  fills  the 
bulb  b  into  a  bubble  at  the 
bend  n. 

448.  Sprengel  Pomp. 
Oimingham's  UodificatloB. — 
Another  form  of  pump  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of 
vacuum  tubes  and  incandes- 
cent lamps  is  that  of  Spren-: 
gel,  as  modified  mainly  by 
Giroingham,  and  represented 
in  Fig.  23.1,  Mercury  from 
a  raised  cistern  flows  down 
the  tube  a  and  up  b,  at  the 
top  of  which  any  aii  bubbles 
contained  in  it  pass  into  ii 
trap  I,  then  it  passes  down 
the  tube  e  and  up  d,  and  at 
the  bend  it  falls  in  drops  into 
the  "  fall  tube "  /,  which  is 
only  about  '2  millimeti-ea  in 
diameter.  These  drops  us 
they  pHHS  down  the  fall  tube 
carry  between  them  bubbles 
of  air  which  is  drawn  by  tlie 
tube  e  above  from  the  vessel 
r— ,  to  be  exhausted.     The  height 

''b  H  '^^  *'^^  ^P  "^  ^^^   ^^"   *^"^ 

/(C^HH  above  the    mercury    in    the 

II  delivei-y   vessel   v   is  greater 

thnn  that  of  the  barometer. 
The  supply  tubes  are  connected  below  by  sti-ong  black  rubber 
tubing  strengthened  by  canvas.     These  ai-e  furnished  with  pinch- 
cocks  to  regulate  the  supply  of  mei-cury. 
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If  the  pump  has  been  properly  made  the  faU  of  the  mercury  con- 
tinues to  carry  the  air  out  in  shorter  and  shorter  bubbles,  until  the 
highest  possible  vacuum  is  attained.  The  approach  to  this  state  is 
indicated  by  the  metallic  hammering  sound  of  the  mercury  falling  in 
the  vacuum,  the  formation  of  an  unbroken  mercury  column  in  the 
fall  tube,  and  the  dropping  of  the  mercury  on  the  top  of  the  column 
without  enclosing  visible  bubbles  of  air. 

The  thistle  funnel  above  the  fall  tube  has  a  carefully  ground  neck 
in  which  has  been  ground  a  stopper  g.  Mercury  poured  into  the 
funnel  round  the  stopper  provides  a  perfect  seal  against  the  ingress 
of  air.  The  object  of  the  funnel  is  to  provide  a  satisfactory  method 
of  cleaning  the  fall  tube,  which  is  done  by  stopping  the  supply  of 
mercur}'  by  the  pinch-cock  leaving  the  supply  tube  up  to  the  fall 
bend  full,  then  running  down  from  the  thistle  funnel  some  strong 
sulphuric  acid  which  has  been  boiled  with  sulphate  of  ammonium  to 
remove  volatile  matters.  The  fall  tube  is  allowed  to  stand  for  an 
hour  or  so  full  of  acid,  which  is  then  withdrawn.  To  avoid  the 
transference  to  the  pump  of  acid  sent  in  this  way  to  r,  the  mercur}' 
should  be  di-awn  off  from  v  by  a  siphon  reaching  near  the  bottom 
so  that  only  clean  mercury  is  drawn  off  and  transferred  to  a. 

Pumps  are  made  with  two  or  three  fall  tubes.  This  is  sometimes 
done  by  allowing  the  mercury  supplied  by  one  tube,  as  in  Fig.  235, 
to  separate  at  the  fall  bend  into  a  stream  for  each  tube,  but  as 
the  eificiency  of  the  pump  depends  on  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  fall  down  each  tube  it  is  well  to  duplicate  or  triplicate  the 
arrangement  of  supply  tube  bend  with  clearing  funnel,  and  fall 
tube.  The  supply -tubes  are  all  connected  with  a  single  supply  from 
a  at  h.     Branches  from  e  pass  to  the  several  fall  bends. 

The  tube  p  contains  phosphoric  anhydride  for  drying,  as  already 
described  for  the  Topler  pump,  and  a  mercury  vapour  trap  is  pro- 
vided in  the  same  way  as  before. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  these  pumps  the  reader  may 
refer  to  the  Incandescent  Lamp  and  its  Manufacture  by  G.  S.  Ram, 
and  for  a  valuable  account  of  precautions  to  be  used  in  making  the 
pump  he  should  consult  Threlfall's  Laboratory  Arts. 

The  mercury  may  be  returned  to  the  cistern  a  from  i?  by  a  very 
ingenious  arrangement  due  to  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Smith,  F.R.S.  (Phil, 
Mag,,  July  1892)  and  shown  in  Fig.  236.  A  supply  of  compressed 
air  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  water-jet  L  which  draws  in  air  at  G, 
The  air  collects  in  H  while  the  water  leaves  by  the  tube  MX,  which 
is  about  8  feet  high.  The  air  is  supplied  from  H  through  the  drying 
chamber  §  to  an  elevator  tube  BCB,  and  forces  the  mercury  up  to  B 
wherp  it  falls  into  a. 

The  arrangement  is  worked  by  the  pressure  energy  of  the  water 
in  the  mains  ;  and  the  water  escaping  at  N  (and  the  head  given  it) 
may  be  utilised  by  receiving  the  water  in  a  tank  thei-e  placed  from 
which  water  may  be  drawn  for  any  required  purpose. 

•449.  Common  Suction  Punlp. — The  hansel  air-pump  of  Hauksb^e 
is  simply  the  common  suction  pump  applied  to  the  transference  of  air. 
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Indeed,  the  the  common  pump  acte  in  the  first  mstance  as  an  air- 
pump.  Let  the  tube  commuuicating  with  the  barrel  by  the  valve 
B  in  Fig.  380  be  a  long  vertical  tube  inserted  at  its  lower  open 
end  in  a  liquid,  the  surface  of  which  is  under  atmospheric  pressure. 
We  call  this  the  gw^ion  pump.  When  the  piston  makes  a  stroke,  air 
is  withdrawn  from  the  space  above  the  liquid  in  the  tube,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  pressure  causes  the  liquid  to  rise  to  a 
higher  level  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  that  the  pressures 
outside  and  inside  the  tube  at  the  Rame  level  in  the  liquid  ^ould  be 
the  same.  Repeated  ctrokes  will,  if  the  suction  pipe  he  not  too 
long,  bring  the  liquid  up  to  the  suction  pipe  and  through  the  valve 


fl,  finally  through  the  valve  A,  until  a  column  stands  above  the 
piston.  At  each  upward  stroke  then  the  valve  A  closes,  and  a 
quantity  of  liquid  is  raised  to  the  level  of  a  spout  attached  below  the 
top  of  the  ban-el  and  discharged. 

In  the  fiist  stroke  let  the  liquid  rise  above  the  supply  level 
a  height  a;,.  If  N  denote  here  the  height  of  the  column  of  tlie 
liarometer  made  with  the  liquid  being  pumped,  the  pressure  in  the 
suction  pipe  after  the  first  stroke  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  H—  .r 
to  H.  Hence  if  p,  be  the  initial  density  of  the  air  in  the  pipe  and 
(),  the  density  after  the  first  staxjke,  Boyle's  law  gives 

By  the  stroke  the  air  which  was  contained  in  the 
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and  the  untraversed  space  in  the  barrel  is  made  to  occupy  this  space, 
the  whole  traversed  space  in  the  barrel,  and  a  reduced  length  of  the 
suction  pipe.  If  we  ^1  the  croes-section  of  the  suction  pump  s,  that 
of  the  barrel  S,  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe  above  the 
level  of  the  supply  a,  and  the  heights  of  the  highest  and  lowest 
positions  of  the  lower  side  of  the  bucket  above  the  suction  pipe 
valves  6,  c,  we  have 

Hence  eliminating  the  ratio  pjp^^  between  the  two  equations  found 
we  obtain 

iS6  +  «(a-a;,)  ' 

The  liquid  will  therefore  rise  to  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe  in  the 
first  stroke  il  x^  =  a,  that  is  ajH—  S{h  -  c)/{ffa  +  Sh), 

In  general,  after  n  strokes  have  been  made  the  equations  con- 
necting the  densities  Pm-p  Pm  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  the  heights  x^  x^.  ^  of  the 
liquid  in  the  suction  pipe  before  and  after  the  n'*  stroke,  stand 

P«{«(a  -  aj«)  +  ^*}  =  P«-i«(«  -  ««-i) +Pa^<p 

=  Pn-Aa  -  ar„_,)  +  p„j. Sc,  (49) 


since  p^H = p^(II  -  x„). 

This  gives  a  quadratic  equation  for  x^  in  terms  of  ^n-j,  of  which 
the  positive  root  is  the  value  of  x„. 

If  Xjt  —  x„_^  the  liquid  has  ceased  to  rise  higher  in  the  suction  pipe, 
and  we  have  by  (49),  since  now  pn-pH-iy 

x,  =  //(l-|.).  (50) 

Hence  the  liquid  i^dll  not  rise  to  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe  if 
a  >  .r^  that  is  if 

a>/^(l-^),    or      n<-±~  (51) 

h 

If  there  be  no  untraversed  space  c  the  pump  will  just  raise  the 
water  to  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe  if  a  =  H\  if  there  be  untra- 
versed space  the  limiting  equation  is  a  =  /f  (1  -  cfh). 

An  ordinary  suction  pump  often  refuses  to  act  at  all  owing  to 
the  bucket  not  fitting  the  barrel  sufficiently  well.  Any  want  of  air- 
tightness  will  of  course  make  the  above  theory  inapplicable.  But 
the  bucket  may  be  made  air-tight  and  the  pump  brought  into  action 
when  otherwise  it  could  not  be  used,  by  pouring  water  into  the 
barrel  above  the  bucket. 
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450.  Force  Pomp. — In  the  force  pump,  Fig.  287,  the  piston  U* 
valvelees  plunger;  but  ft  vftlve  openiog  outirords  is  placed  At  tlie 
junction  of  the  side  tube,  by  which  the  liquid  is  to 
Fio.  237.  be  rftieed  to   the  required   level.     The   liquid    is 

thus  driven  into  the  side  tube  by  the  downward 
stroke  and  is  raised  from  the  supply  in  the  up- 
ward. The  pumps  of  a  mine  must  therefore  be 
1^^  f1  force-pumps  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  shafr, 
^^  which  necessitates  the  employment  of  long  oommu- 

^^    \~i        nicating  rods  for  driving  them  if  that  is  done  by 
an  engine  at  the  mine-head. 

451.  BaIIoohb. — The  rise  of  a  balloon  in  the 
air  a&brds  an  example  of  the  law  of  Boyle,  and 
also  of  the  principle  of  Archimedes.  It  consists 
of  ft  large  bag  of  silk  inflated  with  hydrogen 
or  coaUgns,  and  carrying  a  car  for  the  aeronauts 
with  balUst,  food,  instruments,  &c.  The  gas 
being  specifically  lighter  than  the  air,  a  lifting 
force  equal  to  the  weight  of  air  displaced  by  the 
gas  and  the  material  of  which  the  balloon  and  itx 
accessories  (including  the  aeronauts  and  passengers) 
are  composed  is  exerted  upon  it  by  Archimedes'  prin- 
ciple.   If  this  is  greater  than  the  total  weight  of  the 

balloon  andeverything  connected  with  it,  the  balloon 

has  an  acceleration  of  amount  equal  to  the  excess 

of  force  divided  by  the  inertia  of  the  balloon  and  its  appendages. 

Let  W  be  the  total  weight  of  the  silk,  car,  people  carried, 
Ac.,  If"  the  weight  of  air  displaced  by  them,  F  the  weight  of  the 
gas,  p  the  density  of  the  air,  and  pjn  that  of  the  gas,  then  the  weight 
of  air  displaced  by  the  gas  ix  nP,  and  the  volume  U  of  gas  is  nPlp. 
We  have  therefore  for  equilibrium 

W+P^W'-^TtP, 


ms 


-I 


-1  ■ 


(.^2) 


Thus  if  W-  ff'  =  l,  and  the  gas  be  hydrogen,  so  that  n=I4.  /•=  1/18 
that  is  a  weight  (F-  IT)  of  ]  ton  would  be  lifted  by  1/13  of  a  ton 
oi  hydrogen,  which  at  atmospheric  pre^isure  and  the  freezing  point 
of  water  would  occupy  about  30,000  cubic  feet. 

For  coal-gas  n  used  to  be  taken  as  2  roughly,  and  since  a  pound 
of  air  occupies  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature  about  12'>~> 
cubic  feet,  lOOO  cubic  feet  of  coal-gas  will  give  a  lifting  foi-ce  of  about 
401be.,  which  is  a  practical  rule  used  in  ballooning.  With  coal-gas 
as  now  often  made  n  is  about  3. 

If  there  be  a  slight  excess  of  the  upward  force  (n  -  1 )/'  over  the 
total  weight  W  -  W,  that  is  if  there  be  a.  positive  ascensional  force  of 
amount  (n- !)/'-( IT-  IT),  the  balloon  will  ascend.     This  is  the  pull 
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on  the  rope  mooring  »  csptire  fa«Uoon.  If  not  fnUy  ioflAted  to 
begin  with,  the  b&lloon  will  expand  tu  it  ascends  until  the  pressore 
inside  becomes  equal  to  tlie  diminished  eztemBl  [n-esare,  aitd  the  odIt 
quantity  to  alter  will  be  H",  which,  however,  is  compais.tJvelT  small. 
The  volume  of  gas  will  become  T',  and  the  dmsity  of  tbe  air  will 
become  Cp/V  while  n  remains  unaltered.  Thus  W  will  beoMne 
irr.T.  The ascenaionalforee becomes  then  («-  l)P-(ir-  WUIV), 
which  is  practically  the  same  as  before. 

To  provide  a  nafetj-valre  a^^inst  undue  expansion  dl  tbe  gas, 
sudden  passage  into  the  son's  lays  and  consequent  increaxe  of  intenuil 
over  eztemal  pressure,  and  possible  bunting  of  the  silk  envelope, 
tbe  neck  of  the  balloon  is  left  open  to  some  extent,  sod  so  gaK 
escapes  as  tbe  balloon  rises. 

Whatever  the  amount  of  gas  which  may  have  escaped  fmn  tbe 
balloon,  the  ascensional  force  at  height  z  at  which  tbe  density  of  tbe 
air  is  p, and  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  T  is  Tp^n  -  l)/n^  ("''  ""pi/p)- 
This  is  zero  when 

where  Q—VpJH,  the  mass  of  gns  which  would  fill  tbe  balloon  of 
volume  V  at  the  ground. 

Tbe  mass  of  gas  in  the  balloon  is  Fic-  238. 

now  rp,/n  =  Qpi/fi,  that  is 

QW!{{n-\Yf+W) 

so  that  if  the  balloon  was  filled  to 
volume  Tut  starting  the  loss  has  been 
/•-  (?H7{(n  -  1}^+  ir},  orif  /'  =  <?  at 
startiog,  ^1  -  ir/{(n- 1)(;+ ir)]. 

A  free  balloon  can  be  mnde  to  ascend 
by  throwing  out  ballast  to  cause  it  to 
move  upward,  or  to  descend  by  opening 
K  valve  at  the  top  to  allow  gas  to 
escape.  But  it  is  always  in  its  motion 
either  rising  or  falling,  and  to  steady 
this  upward  and  downwai-d  motion, 
when  the  tmlloon  is  low  enough,  a  long 
rope  is  made  to  trai!  after  it  on  the 
giTjund.  If,  then,  the  balloon  rises, 
pnil    of    the    rope     is     lifted    ofi"    the 

gi-ound,  and  a  downwnrd  pull  is  applied,  and  if  the  balloon  de-srends 
the  part  of  the  ro[)e  in  the  air  is  shortened,  and  the  downwnrd  pull 
thereby  diminished. 

For  a  complete  account  of  the  theory  of  the  balloon,  tlie  i-eader 
^ould  refer  to  Greenhill's  /ft/drostntiea.  where  also  ii  Bibliogmi>by  of 
tbe  subject  \k-ill  be  found. 

4-ii.  Siphon. — The  instrument  called  tbe  tipkon  used  for  trans- 
ferring liquids  from  one  vessel  to  another  may  W  desci-ibed  here.     It 
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consists  as  ordinarily  used  of  a  tube  bent  as  in  Fig.  288,  and  placed 
with  one  limb  in  the  liquid  to  be  transferred  as  shown.  Let  us 
suppose  that  there  is  a  stopcock  S  in  the  limb  outside  the  vessel 
below  the  level  A.  Let  aS'  be  closed,  with  the  siphon  full  of  liquid. 
If  the  height  of  S  above  the  mouth  of  the  tube  be  not  too  great 
(the  barometric  height  for  the  liquid  is  the  limit)  the  liquid  below 
the  stopcock  will  be  held  in  position  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  There  is  then  atmospheric  pressure  at  A  and  at  B, 
The  pressure  below  the  stopcock  is  less  than  atmospheric  pressure. 
If,  then,  the  stopcock  be  opened,  a  flow  of  liquid  thi-ough  it  will  take 
place,  and  this  will  be  continuously  kept  up  until  the  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  vessel  has  fallen  to  B,  or  the  whole  of  the  liquid  has 
run  out. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  and  in  the  siphon 

tube  (as  well  as  the  vessel,  siphon,  &<:,)  is  im- 
Fio.  239.  mersed  in  the  atmosphere. 

Let  us  consider  a  siphon  transf ending  a  fluid 
of  density  p  from  one  vessel  to  another,  when 
the  whole  arrangement  is  immersed  in  another 
fluid  of  density  p'  and  both  limbs  of  the  siphon 
are  immersed  in  the  liquids.  Let  h  be  the 
height  of  the  upper  surface  above  the  level  of 
the  lower,  and  z  the  distance  of  the  tap  from 
the  lower  surface;  and  let  the  tap  be  closed. 
If  pj  be  the  pressure  in  the  surrounding  me- 
dium at  the  lower  surface,  and  p  the  pressure 
at  tlie  upper  p^-p—gph.  The  pressure  just 
Ijelow  the  tap  is  p^-gpz  and  just  above 
p  +  gp(h  -  z).  The  excess  of  the  pressure  above 
the  tap  over  the  pressiu*e  below  it  is  therefore  p  -'Pi  +  gph  =  g(p  -  p)h. 
When  the  tap  is  opened,  therefore,  flow  takes  place  through  it  in 
the  direction  from  above  to  below  if  p> p.  If,  however,  p < f>',  the 
flow  takes  place  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  fluid  is  transferred 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  vessel.  Thus  hydrogen  can  be  siphoned 
upward  from  one  vessel  to  another  in  air.  The  flow  is  zero  of  course 
when  A  =  0,  that  is  when  the  two  surfaces  are  on  the  same  level. 

To  start  a  siphon  it  is  necessary  to  fill  it  with  the  fluid  to  be 
transferred,  close  the  open  ends  of  the  limbs  and  place  it  in  position, 
then  unclose  the  ends.  The  flow  will  at  once  begin,  and  continue 
at  a  rate  decreasing  to  zero  until  the  level  has  fallen  to  the  mouth 
of  the  limb  in  the  vessel  from  which  the  transfer  is  taking  place, 
or  the  diflference  of  levels  is  reduced  to  zero. 

Ordinarily  the  fingers  are  used  to  close  the  ends  of  the  siphon, 
but  for  transferring  many  liquids  (acids  for  example)  a  siphon  shaped 
as  in  Fig.  230  is  used.  The  siphon  is  placed  in  position  empty,  and 
is  started  by  suction  applied  at  A ,  the  mouth  at  B  being  stopped  by 
a  pad  applied  to  it.  As  soon  as  the  fluid  has  reached  the  pad  the 
orifice  is  opened  and  the  flow  continues. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
GBAVITATIONAL  ATTBACTION. 

453.  Potential  dne  to  Unifonn  Spherical  Shell. — The  subject  of 
gravitational  forces  between  different  particles  has  been  considei*ed 
to  some  extent  in  chap,  iv.,  and  we  here  resume  the  discussion  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  chapter  which  follows  on  Astronomical 
Dynamics.  The  results  of  the  discussion  will  also  be  applicable  to 
questions  which  will  arise  in  connection  with  ele<Siricity  and 
magnetism,  and  will  therefore  economise  space  in  the  treatment  of 
those  subjects. 

We  have  proved  at  §  198  above  that  a  uniform  spherical  shell  has 
potential  at  any  external  point  P  equal  to  kM/r,  where  k  is  the  so- 
called  gravitation  constant,  J/ the  mass  of  the  shell,  and  r  the  distance 
of  P  from  the  centre.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  force  of  attraction 
exei-ted  by  the  shell  on  a  pai-ticle  of  unit  mass  at  P  is  kMj'r,  For 
the  work  done  in  increasing  r  by  an  amount  dr,  that  is,  in  displacing 
the  particle  tigainst  the  atti*action  of  the  shell  through  that  distance, 
is  kAI{l/r-  l/{r  +  dr)},  which  is  kMdr/r^,  But  this  is  equal  to  the 
foi-ce  of  attraction  on  the  particle  towards  the  centre  of  the  shell 
multiplied  by  dr,  and  therefoi*e  that  force  is  equal  to  kMjir,  It  will 
be  convenient  to  take  as  the  positive  direction  of  the  force  at  P  the 
direction  outward  from  the  centre.  If  F  denote  the  force  thus 
i-eckoned  we  have  F=  -  kM/r^,  Also  fixjm  the  process  of  derivation 
just  employed  it  is  evident  that  if  V  denote  kM/r 

We  call  F  the  intensity  of  the  Jidd  of  force  at  the  point  P,  that  field 
being  the  whole  space  surrounding  the  attracting  matter.  It  is  a 
i-e^ult  of  experience  that  the  diflerent  jmrts  of  a  Ixxiy  attract  a 
pai*ticle  with  forces  which  exist  independently,  and  therefore  the  total 
resultant  foi-ce  on  a  particle  is  the  resultant  of  the  forces  which  the 
different  parts  thus  independently  exert.  This  is  caUed  the  principle 
of  superposition  of  attractions.  It  is  assumed  in  the  theoretical 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  the  agreement  of  the  results  with 
exjwrience  justifies  the  assiuiiption. 

454.  Potential  dne  to  Solid  Sphere. — We  shall  apply  this  principle 
now  to  the  case  of  a  solid  sphere  of  matter,  the  distnbution  of  which 
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Fig.  240. 


is  symmetrical  about  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  in  other  words,  a  sphei-e 
which  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  spherical  concentric  shells  of 
density  uniform  over  each  shell,  but  not  necessarily  uniform  f i-om 
shell  to  shell.     Since  the  intensi^  of  the  field  at  P  due  to  each  shell 

is  the  same  as  the  intensity  which  would 
be  produced  at  P  by  a  particle  of  mass  equal 
to  the  sheU  placed  at  the  centre,  the  field 
intensity  at  P  due  to  the  whole  sphere  is 
the  same  as  if  the  whole  mass  were  collected 
at  the  centre,  that  is  -  kM/r'  where  M  now 
denotes  the  whole  mass  of  the  sphere.  This 
theorem,  as  well  as  that  of  the  uniform 
shell,  was  first  given  by  Newton. 

Further  the  potential  at  any  point 
within  a  uniform  spherical  shell  of  atti^ct- 
ing  matter  is  the  same  at  all  points.  Let 
the  sheU  be  infinitely  thin,  of  radius  a,  and  of  mass  o-  per  unit  of  area. 
Consider  the  potential  at  an  internal  point  P  (Fig.  240)  produced  by 
a  narrow  zone  EE'  of  the  shell  taken  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
CPA.  Let  CP  be  denoted  by  b  and  PE  by  /,  and  the  angle  ECP 
by  0.  Let  the  breadtii  of  the  zone  he  add;  its  radius  DE  is  a  sin  6, 
and  therefore  its  mass  is  2Tro-a'sind(;^0.  The  potential  of  this 
at  P  is  2irk<ra^8mOdd //,  Hence  for  the  potential  V  at  P  of  the 
whole  shell  we  have 


V=2irka'a^ 


f 


Buty^  =  a2  +  6-  -  2a6cose,  so  that/rf/=  ab^mddd,  or  sinflrf^  =fdj';nh. 
This  substituted  in  the  equation  for  V  gives 


a  +  h 


a 


r=  2irAro-  ^  /  df=  -iirkfra. 


(2) 


a 


The  potential  is  therefore  independent  of  the  position  of  P  within  the 
shell. 

If  the  shell  be  not  infinitely  thin,  but  constitute  a  distribution 
of  matter  syuimetrical  about  the  centre  of  internal  radius  a'  and 
external  radius  a  we  obtain  for  this  case, 


n 


V=4:7rk  /  pxdx 


(-0 


a 


where  p  is  the  volume-density  at  distance  x  from  the  centre. 
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If  p  be  uniform  this  gives 

which  agiiin  is  independent  of  the  position  of  P  if  within  the 
shell. 

The  uniformity  of  potential  thus  shown  to  exist  in  the  internal 
space  shows  that  the  field  intensity  is  there  zero. 

The  potential  at  any  point  P  within  the  solid  sphere  can  now  be 
found.  Let  the  sphere  be  supposed  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  con- 
centric spherical  surface  described  through  P.  If  M  be  the  total 
mass  of  the  internal  portion  of  the  sphere,  and  a  its  radius,  the 
l)oteiitial  at  P  due  to  this  portion  of  the  matter  is  kMja,  For  the 
total  potential  F  at  P  we  have  therefore 

V  =  4:nk  /  pxdx  -k-  k^, , 
a'  a 

In  all  these  cases  the  field  intensity  at  the  point  P  with  in  the  attract- 
ing matter  is  to  be  calculated  by  finding  the  value  of  kM/a^.  But  here 
a  slight  difficulty  may  present  itself  to  the  reader.  In  oitler  that  the 
field  intensity  might  be  experimentally  determined  at  a  point  within 
the  mass  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  there  a  particle  and  measure 
the  force  exerted  upon  it.  This  would  necessitate  the  existence  of  a 
small  space  within  the  body  for  the  accommodation  of  the  particle^ 
the  force  on  which  due  to  the  matter  elsewhere  was  to  be  observed. 
In  adapting  then  the  result  to  the  case  of  a  body  in  which  no  such 
cavity  exists,  allowance  would  have  to  be  made  for  the  matter 
removed  from  the  cavity  in  which  the  point  considered  is  situated, 
and  as  this  matter  is  of  finite  density,  and  is  all  very  close  to  the 
point  considered  it  becomes  of  importance  to  inquire  what  the  efiect 
of  the  removal  would  be.  By  the  result  we  may  suppose  the  cavity 
of  a  spherical  shape,  and  the  point  considered  to  be  situated  at  ite 
centre.  Further,  the  cavity  may  be  taken  so  small  that  the  density 
thi-oughout  it  of  the  matter  which  would  fill  it  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  body  may  be  regarded  as  uniform.  This  is  always 
possible  when  the  variation  of  density  is  continuous.  By  the  result 
obtained  above  the  potential  at  the  centre  of  a  uniform  sphere  due  to 
its  own  matter  is  2ir^pa^,  which  vanishes  when  a  Ls  made  indefinitely 
small.  The  efiect  therefore  of  making  a  small  spherical  hollow 
within  a  body  of  continuous  density  has  no  influence  upon  the 
potential  at  a  point  within  the  hollow. 

455.  Solid  Angles. — The  following  definitions  will  be  of  service 
in  calculations  of  potentials  and  attiactions.  The  solid  aiigle  sub- 
tended at  any  point  P  by  a  closed  curve  (7,  such  as  the  edge  of  an 
unclosed  surface,  is  m&isured  in  the  following  manner.  Lines  are 
drawn  from  the  given  point  to  the  points  of  the  closed  curve  and 
form  a  conical  surface  which  intercepts  an  area  upon  a  sphere  of 
unit  radius  described  from  the  given  point  as  centre :  the  area  so 
intercepted  is  the  measure  of  the  solid  angle. 
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In  this  definition  there  is  an  ambiguity.  The  conical  surface 
divides  the  spherical  surface  into  two  parts,  one  of  area  S,  the  other 
of  area  dir — S,  and  it  has  not  been  settled  which  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  solid  angle  subtended  at  F  by  0.  This  must  be  decided  by  what 
is,  in  the  problem  in  hand,  regarded  as  the  surface  bounded  by  C, 
which  is  the  common  boundary  of  two  caps  forming  a  closed  surface. 
Let  the  cap  A,  Fig.  40,  be  the  surface  bounded  by  C,  and  let  the 
other  cap  B  be  drawn  so  that  the  closed  surface  encloses  F,     All 

straight  lines  that  can  be  drawn 
Fig.  241.  from  F  can  be  divided  into  two 

groups  or  pencils,  a  group  G 
passing  through  points  of  S,  and 
a  group  G'  passing  through  points 
of  4  TT  —  aS'.  Now  either  every  line 
of  G  or  every  line  of  G'  passes 
through  a  point  of  A,  but  both 
these  statements  cannot  be  true. 
If  the  former  is  the  case  S  is 
the  solid  angle,  if  the  latter 
4ir  —  S  18  the  solid  angle. 
It  is  clear  that  the  solid  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of  a  sphei*e 
by  a  curve  enclosing  an  area  on  the  sphere  equal  to  one  fourth  the 
spherical  surface  is  n,  that  the  solid  angle  subtended  by  a  circle  at 
any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  and  within  it  is  2ir,  and  at  any 
point  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  and  without  it  is  zero,  and  that  the 
solid  angle  subtended  by  a  closed  surface  at  any  point  within  the 
surface  is  4Tr,  and  at  any  point  without  is  zero. 

Now  take  on  any  surface  an  ai-ea  so  small  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  plane,  and  draw  from  any  point  lines  to  every  point  of  the 
periphery  of  the  element.  These  lines  will  form  a  cone  of  small 
solid  angle  which  is  cut  more  or  less  obliquely  by  the  plane  area.  Let 
dS  be  the  area,  supposed  small  in  every  dimension,  then  every  line  of 
the  cone  will  make  approximately  the  same  angle  with  a  normal 
drawn  outwards  as  regards  the  cone  from  the  area. 

Let  this  angle  be  By  the  projection  of  the  area  at  right  angles  to  a 
generating  line  of  the  cone  isdS.cosO.  The  projection  dS. coaS  may  be 
regarded  as  the  area  intercepted  by  the  cone  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
of  radius  r  described  from  the  vertex  as  centre.  But  since  the 
surfaces  of  spheres  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  radii,  the 
solid  angle  of  the  cone  is  dS.cosd/r^,  if  r  be  the  distance  of  any  point 
of  dS  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone.  We  may  denote  this  small  solid 
angle  for  the  cone  by  dtp  ;  hence  for  the  solid  angle  ^  subtended  at  any 
point  which  is  the  vertex  of  a  conical  surface  on  which  lies  the 
bounding  edge  of  the  surface,  we  have 

<l>=/dSco8e/r'  (5) 

where  the  integration  is  extended  over  the  whole  surface. 

A  useful  case  is  the  following  : — A  cone  is  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  a  sphere  and  intercepts  on  the  sphere  an  area  bounded  by  a  small 
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circle  the  radius  of  which  subtends  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  an 
angle  a.  The  area  of  the  part  of  the  spherical  surface  of  which  this 
circle  is  the  edge  is  2irr*(l  -  cos  a)  as  the  reader  may  verify.  If  a  is 
taken  less  than  n/2  we  have  the  area  of  the  part  of  the  sphere 
within  the  small  circle  ;  if  a  is  taken  greater  than  ir/2  we  have  the 
area  of  the  part  which  lies  outside  the  circle.  The  solid  angle 
subtended  by  the  area  is  therefore  2n{l  -cosa).  Thus  if  a  =  0,  n/2 
or  TT,  the  solid  angle  is  0,  2ir,  or  4ir,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

456.  Surface-Integral  of  Normal  Force. — Now,  returning  to  the 
attracting  sphere,  describe  from 

its  centre  a  spherical  suiface  pass-  Fi<*-  242. 

ing  through  the  external  point 
P.  The  tield  intensity  F  at  P 
acts  normally  outwards  from  the 
spherical  surface.  Multiplying 
the  area  4irr*  of  the  sphere  by  F 
we  get,  by  §  454,  -  4frkM,  This 
product  of  field  intensity  by  the 
ai'ea  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
is  an  example  of  a  general  theo- 
i-em  of  atti-action  which  we  shall 
now  demonstrate. 

Let  a  closed  surface  be  drawn 
in  the  field  of  force,  let  /'  be  the 
field  intensity  at  an  element  dS 
of  the  surface,  and  6  the  angle 
which  /'  makes  with  the  outward- 
drawn  normal  to  dS\  The  pro- 
duct FdScosd  or  dV/dn,dS  is  the 
integral  of  normal  force  over  dS, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  flux  of  foix^  across  dS.  The  sum  of 
such  products  taken  for  any  part  of  the  closed  surface  is  called 
the  surface-integral  of  normal  force  over  that  part  of  the  surface, 
or  the  flux  of  force  across  it. 

The  theorem  to  be  proveil  may  be  stated  as  follows.  The  aurface- 
integral  fd  Vjdn.dS  of  normal  force  taken  over  a  closed  surface  in  a 
Jield  of  force  dtte  to  mailer  aitra^ing  aocording  to  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance  is  equal  to  -  \ir  times  the  quantity  of  matter  within  the 
snrftice,  multiplied  bf/  tfie  (p*avitation  constant. 

Consider  a  closed  surface  *S*  (Fig.  242)  and  let  the  matter  producing 
tiie  field  be  particles,  of  masses  m,  m\  m",  ...,  situated  at  poinl^ 
A  J  A',  A",  ...,  some  within  and  some  without  the  closed  surface. 
Dniw  from  A  as  vertex  a  small  cone,  joining  A  by  straight  lines  to 
the  different  points  of  a  small  closed  curve  s.  This  cone  will  intei 
sect  at  F,  F,  0%  N,  small  elements  of  the  surface.  Call  the  area  of  the 
element  at  F  dS^,  that  at  F  dS^,  that  at  G  dS^y  and  that  at  7/  dS^,  and 
let  r,,  r,,  r^,  r^  be  the  distances  of  the  middle  points  of  these  areas 
from  A,  and  the  field  intensities  at  E,  F,  G,  H  are  respectively 
-  kmjr^^,  -  kmjr^^  -  kmlr^,  -  km/r*.      Now  draw  normals  outwards 
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from  these  elements  of  surface  at  E^  F,  Gy  ffy  at  points  at  which  the 
elements  are  intersected  hy  a  straight  line  which  may  he  regarded 
as  the  axis  of  the  small  cone.  Let  the  angles  which  these  normals 
make  with  the  positive  direction  of  that  line  be  0^y  d^f  d,,  6^, 

The  normal  force  outwards  at  dSi  is  -  kmco&Bjr^,  and  the  product 
of  this  by  the  area  dS^  of  the  portion  of  the  surface  intercepted  by 
the  cone  is  -  hmdS^ca&Q^jr^,  In  this  way  we  get  for  the  element>s 
rf-S'p  dS^y  dS^,  dS^,  the  foiu*  products 

-  k1ndS^cos^Jr^'J  -  kmdS^co&Qjr^^  -  kmdS^QOsQjr^,  -  kmdS\cosdJr^' 

These  are  the  contributions  given  by  the  surface  elements  intercepted 
by  the  cone  to  the  surface  integral  of  normal  force  due  to  the  attracting 
particle  m,  at  -4.  But  any  of  the  expressions  dScosO  is  numerically 
the  projection  of  the  element  dS  on  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  cone,  and  therefore  dScosd/r^  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
area  intercepted  by  the  cone  on  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  described 
from  A  as  centre.  The  sign  of  the  expression  -  kntdScysd/r^  is  nega- 
tive or  positive  according  as  cos  6  is  negative  or  positive,  that  is  in 
the  figure  according  as  the  cone  emerges  from  or  enters  the  surface 
at  d6\  Thus  the  expressions  are  all  of  the  same  numerical  value, 
and  if  there  be  an  even  number  of  them,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
the  apex  of  the  cone  is  external  to  the  closed  surface,  the  sum  cf  the 
expressions  is  zero.  Now  cones  can  evidently  be  drawn  from  ^  so  as 
to  intercept  the  whole  of  the  closed  surface  without  excess  or  defect, 
and  if  the  apex  be  external  to  the  closed  surface  the  sum  of  the  con- 
tributions to  the  surface  integral  of  normal  force  made  by  the 
elements  of  siuface  will  be  zero. 

If,  however,  we  take  a  point  A"  inside  the  closed  surface,  and 
draw  a  double  cone  with  its  apex  at  that  point,  the  total  nimiber  of 
emergences  of  the  cone  from  the  surface  will  always  be  two  greater 
than  the  entrances,  and  so  the  surface  integral  obtained  will  by  (5) 
have  the  value  -  An  km",  that  is  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  sphere 
of  unit  radius  described  from  il"  as  centre  and  the  quantity  -  km". 
The  same  thing  holds  for  any  other  particle  at  any  other  point  within 
the  surface,  and  the  normal  forces  at  different  point**  in  tne  surface 
due  to  different  particles  can  of  course  be  added  together  to  give  the 
resultant  normal  force  at  each  point.  Thus  if  we  take  at  each 
element  of  the  surface  the  normal  force  due  to  the  whole  distribu- 
tion, of  which  part  is  inside  the  surface  and  part  is  outside,  we  get 
for  the  surface  integral  of  the  normal  foix«  -  4irA:J/,  where  31  is  the 
total  quantity  of  attracting  matter  enclosed  by  the  surface.  This 
theorem  is  given  by  Grauss,  and  is  a  particular  case  of  a  moi^  general 
theorem  due  to  Green.  From  it  we  can  derive  some  important  con  - 
sequences. 

457.  Dednctions  from  Theorem  of  Surface  Integral  of  Normal 
Force. — It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  proof  of  this  theorem  those 
pi-oved  in  §  454  are  not  involved.  Consider  then  a  continuous  distribu- 
tion of  matter  symmetrical  about  a  centre  C,  that  is  to  say,  a  uniform 
spherical  distribution,  or  a  distribution  made  up  of  unifoi-m  concentric 
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shells  as  already  desciibed.  From  C  as  centre  describe  a  sphere  of 
i-adius  r  siuTounding  the  spherical  distribution.  By  the  symmebi-y 
of  the  arrangement  the  field-intensity  at  every  point  of  this  spherical 
surface  must  be  the  same,  and  be  directed  normally  to  the  surface. 
Let  its  value  taken  positively  outwards  be  F,  The  surface  integral 
of  normal  force  for  the  spherical  sui*face  thus  drawn  is  4Trr*/',  and 
by  the  theorem  this  must  be  equal  to  —  4Tr^^l/,  where  Jfis  the  total 
quantity  of  matter  within  the  surface.     Hence  we  have  the  equation 

F=  -  kM/T^.  (6) 

But  this  is  clearly  the  field-intensity  which  would  be  produced  by  a 
mass  M  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  Thus  we  have  an 
independent  proof  of  Newton's  theorem — that  the  attraction  of  a 
spherical  distribution  on  an  external  particle  is  the  same  as  it  would 
be  if  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  were  collected  at  the  centre  of  the 
sphere. 

Next  consider  a  spherical  distribution  bounded  by  two  concentric 
spherical  surfaces,  and  let  the  distribution  be  symmetrical  about  the 
centi-e  of  the  sphere.  Within  the  internal  space  describe  a  concentric 
spherical  surface.  By  symmetry  the  field -intensity  at  every  point  of 
this  surface  must  have  the  same  value,  and  be  directed  along  the 
normal  to  the  spherical  surface.  Calling  it  ^  as  before,  and  the 
nidius  of  the  sphere  r\  we  have  for  the  integi'al  of  normal  force  over 
the  spherical  surface  4nr^F,  But  this  by  the  theorem  is  -  4irit  times 
the  quantity  of  matter  within  the  surface,  which  is  zero.  That  is, 
there  is  no  field -intensity  within  the  spherical  distribution. 

It  follows  fi*om  these  results  that  the  potential  at  an  external 
point  due  to  a  spherical  distribution  of  matter,  is  the  same  as  if  the 
whole  mass  were  collected  at  the  centre,  while  the  potential  at  an 
internal  point  is  the  same  at  all  such  points. 

458.  Potential  at  Internal  Point  of  Spherical  Shell.— To  find  the 
potential  at  an  internal  point,  we  may  proceed  as  follows.  Consider 
an  infinitely  thin  uniform  spherical  shell  of  total  mass  m  and  radius 
X,  The  potential  at  an  external  point  close  to  its  surface  is  km/x. 
Now  the  potential  at  a  point  close  to  the  surface,  but  internal  to  the 
shell,  must  have  this  same  value,  since  ^dm/r  cannot  differ  for  the 
two  cases.  The  potential  at  an  external  point  close  to  the  surface  is 
the  potential  at  every  point  within  the  shell,  since,  F  being  zero  at 
every  internal  point,  there  is  no  variation  of  potential  within  the  shell. 

Now  to  find  the  potential  at  an  internal  point  due  to  a  shell  of 
finite  thickness  and  of  density  which  is  a  function  of  the  distance 
fix)m  the  centre,  we  proceed  as  follows.  Take  any  thin  concentric 
shell  of  radius  x  and  thickness  dx.  If  the  density  be  p  the  mass  of 
the  shell  is  Airx^pdx^  and  the  potential  at  every  point  on  the  surface 
or  within  it  is  therefoi'e  •iirkpxdx.  For  the  potential  Fat  every  point 
in  the  space  internal  to  the  thick  shell  we  have  as  in  (3) 


a 

V=4:irk/pxdXy 
a' 


2e 
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where  a  and  a  are  the  internal  and  external  radii  of  the  shell.  If  p 
be  uniform,  we  obtain  for  the  potential  2npk{a^  -  a'-).  If  the  density 
be  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  centre,  that  is,  if  p  =  Cjx,  the 
potential  will  be  AnkC{a  -  a ),  and  so  in  other  cases. 

459.  Potential  dne  to  Straight  Uniform  Bod. — We  shall  now  con- 
sider a  number  of  cases  of  practical  importance,  and  take  first  the 
problem  of  the  potential  at  a  point  P  due  to  a  uniform  distribution 
•of  matter  along  a  straight  line  AB, 

Let  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  P  to  AB  meet  that  line  in  C 
:and  let  the  length  of  PC—x,  Also  let  the  distance  CE  be  denoted 
by  B  and  the  length  of  the  element  EF  of  the  line  by  ds^  and  its  mass 


Fig.  242'. 
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bycrc^,  so  that  <r  is  the  linear  density,  or  mass  per  unit  length,  of  the 
distribution.  The  potential  at  P  due  to  the  element  EFin  ktrde/EP, 
or  if  we  put  r  for  EP  it  is  k  ads  jr. 

This  value  for  the  potential  at  P  produced  by  the  element  can 
be  put  into  another  form  from  which  some  results  can  be  immediately 
deduced.  Let  EGhea,  perpendicular  let  fall  from  E  on  FP,  and  let 
the  angle  CPE  be  denoted  by  a.  Then  the  change  of  a  corresponding  to 
the  element  EF  may  be  denoted  by  da,  and  we  have  rdajda  —  cosa. 
Thus  for  dajr  we  have  the  value  dajco&a.  This  depends  on  the  value 
of  da  anda.  Hence,  if  we  suppose  PE,  PF produced  to  EF'  where 
E'F  is  parallel  to  EF^  we  see  that  if  E'F  were  an  element  of  a  linear 
distribution  of  the  same  density  o-,  the  potential  produced  by  it  at  P 
would  be  the  same  as  that  produced  by  EF,  This  holds  for  succes- 
sive elements  of  the  linear  distribution  A'B,  and  therefore  the 
potential  at  P  due  to  a  uniform  linear  distribution  ^^  is  equal  to 
that  due  to  a  parallel  distribution  A'B'  in  the  plane  APB^  of  the 
same  density,  and  lying  between  the  two  lines  PA^  PB  produced  if 

necessary. 

460.  Potential  of  Triangular  Lamina  at  Vertex.— From  this 
theorem  it  follows  that  if  from  a  plane  lamina  of  uniform  mass  per 
unit  of  area  two  areas  AB^  ^v^v  ^  taken,  bounded  by  parallel 
lines  AB,  A'B,  A^B^,  A\B\,  and  the  lines  PA\,  PB^,  the  potentials 
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which  these  areas  produce  at  P  are  proportional  to  their  breadth. 
For  they  may  be  split  up  into  uniform  rods  all  of  the  same  inlini- 
tesimal  breadth,  each  of  which  produtos  the  same  potential  at  P, 

The  potential  at  P  of  such  an  area  ^j^  is  thus  vc  if  c  be  the 
breadth  CC  of  the  area  and  t^  be  the  potential  due  to  an  area  of 
unit  breadth  terminated  by  the  lines  PA^  PB.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  PC  may  be  zero. 

All  these  theorems  are  true,  it  will  be  seen,  if  the  density  of  the 
linear  or  laminar  distributions  is  not  uniform,  provided  it  depends 
only  on  the  angle  a  which  any  line  PD  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the 
distributions  makes  with  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane,  say  PC. 


'^4(;  1 .  Oalcnlation  of  Potential  of  Unifonn  Bod. — Now  i-etuming 
to  the  uniform  linear  distribution  we  have  for  the  potential  due  to 
EF  the  value  ktrds/r  (  =  ktrd a /ooa a).  Hence,  if  J'  be  the  potential 
due  to  the  whole  rod 


V^k<rf^% 


where  the  integration  is  taken  along  the  rod  from  A  to  /?.     But 
r  =  (s-  +  or) ,  where  x  is  the  distance  PC  of  the  rod  from  /*,  so  that 

v^kaf-4^ . 


CA 


Now  (/{log(«  +  ^/«^'  +  .'^')}/cte=l/^«^  +  ic2,  and  therefore,  when  A  and 
B  are,  as  in  the  second  diagram  of  Fig.  242,  both  on  the  same  side 
of  r,  

CB^PB  ,^. 

(0 


CA  +  JCA"  +  PC^  ^CA^PA 


If  A  lies  on  the  other  side  of  C  from  B^  the  sign  of  the  length  of 
CA  is  to  be  changed  in  (7).     The  radicals  are  to  be  taken  positive. 
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The  reader  may  at  once  infer  from  (7)  the  attraction  at  P  due  to 
a  uniform  rectangular  plate  in  the  same  plane.  It  is  the  ratio  to  dx 
of  the  work  done  in  cariying  a  strip  of  breadth  d.v  from  the  side 
nearer  to  a  unit  particle  at  P  to  the  side  farther  from  P,  that  is  of 
the  change  in  V. 

If  Qp  a,  denote  the  angles  CPA  and  CPB,  V  becomes 

i,     ,    1     cosa,(l  +  sina,)  .^v 

I  =A:<Tlog    -— ^-V  *(,  (8) 

C08a,(l +sina,) 

and  since,  as  has  l)een  seen,  <&/r  =  c/€i/cosa,  we  have  incidentally  the 
resiUt  that  (provided  cosa  does  not  vanish  between  a  =  ci,  and  a  =«,) 

J    cosa  casa,(i +sina,)*^ 

Let  now  the  line  extend  to  lx)th  sides  of  the  point  C  jus  shown  in 
the  first  diagram  of  Fig.  242'.  Then  if  we  put  cr,  h  for  the  kru/ths 
of  CAy  CB  we  have 

r=A.log^??^+^  (10) 

Ja-  +  JT  -  a 
If  both  a  and  b  be  veiy  great  in  comparison  with  ;r  this  becomes 

I  =^o-log-       J  =k(r]og^        .;^-,  (11) 

a  +  jrj'za-  a  .rb 

or  if  or  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  4^-, 

r=2Ao-log?5./"^  (12) 

402.  Field  Intensity  dne  to  Unifonn  Bod. — In  the  c^se  just 
considered  of  a  long  rod  extending  on  lx)th  sides  of  C  the  component 
of  force  in  the  direction  from  P  to  C  is  ~c^/S^'  or  'Ika-jxy  and  is 
thus  inversely  as  the  distance  PC  or  jc.  The  attraction  of  the  rod 
on  a  unit  particle  at  P  is  thus  the  same  as  that  which  would  be 
exerted  by  a  particle  of  mass  2  a  situated  at  the  point  (\  if  the 
attraction  varied  as  tho  inverse  first  power  of  the  distance. 

The  attraction  of  the  finite  straight  uniform  distribution  AB 
(Fig.  244)  upon  a  particle  at  P  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  circular  arc 
CDy  centre  P^  of  the  same  linear  density  o-,  and  touching  AB  in  L, 
For  consider  the  element  EF,  The  attraction  due  to  it  on  a  unit  par- 
ticle at  /*  is  kadsjr^.  But  da  =  rda/cosa  =  i^dajx.  Hence,  k(rds/i'^  = 
kaxdajjr.  But  axda  is  the  mass  of  the  corresponding  element  GI/ 
of  the  circular  arc  and  x  is  the  distance  of  the  element  from  P, 
Hence,  the  attraction  of  GB  is  the  same  as  that  of  EF,  and  the  same 
thing  holds  for  every  other  element  of  the  straight  line  and  the 
corresponding  element  of  circle. 
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41^3.  Lines  of  Force  and  EqnipotentUl  Bortaces  of  Unifonn  Bod. 
— It  follows  tliat  the  direction  of  tbe  lield  iuteosity  at  P  ia  along 
the  lioe  bisecting  the  circular  arc  CD,  that  is  along  the  line  bisecting 
the  angle  A  PB.  If,  then,  different  positions  of  P  be  taken,  all  lying 
on  an  ellipse  described  in  tbe  plane  of  the  paper  with  A,  Bos  foci, 
tile  direction  of  the  field-inten- 
sity at  every  such  point  is  that  FlO.  2*4, 
of  the  normal  at  the  point  to 
the  ellipse.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  prove  that  the  locus  of  P  is 
an  ellipse  if  the  ratio 

{LB  +  FB)l{LA->rPA) 
[see    (7)1    is   a   constant.      The 
potential  due  to  AB  is  therefore 
tite  same  at  all  points  lying  on 
the  ellipi^e  as  it  js  at  P. 

Also  the  direction  of  the 
field-intensity  at  P,  since  it 
bisects  the  angle  APJi,  is  that 

of  the  tangent  to  a  hyperbola  drawn  through  P  with  A,  B  &s  foci. 

A  particle  of  unit  mass,  under  the  influence  only  of  the  attraction  of 

.^.fi  would  thus,  if  placed  at  any  point,  move  off 

5.  along  the  hyperbola  passing  through  the  point 

with  acceleration  equal  to  the  attraction.     The 

hyperbola  is  thus  an  example  of  a  lineof farce; 

that  is,  a  line  drawn  in  the  field,  such  that  the 

\^  field-intensity  at  every  point  of  it  i^i  in  the 

— -^     direction  of  the  tangent  at  that  point.     We 

/  shall  discuss  such  curves  more  fully  later. 

/  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  state)!, 

/  and  it  will  be  referred  to  later  when  we  discuSH 

equipolential  surfaces,  that  the  locus  of  points 

for  which  the  potential  V,  due  to  the  uniform 

linear  distribution,  has  a  constuit  value,  is  a 

prolate  ellipsoid  of  revolution  described  round 

All  as  axis  with  A,  B  as  foci.     Also  it  will  be 

proved  that  a  line  of  force  drawn  through  any 

-■ — ».  p     point  of  an  equipotential   surfiice  is   perpen- 

/  C— \'"^--'*'^        dicular  to  tbe  surface.     We  have  an  example 

\/?'y''^  °^  *^i''  'O  the  result  Just  obtained,  that  the 

f^—^  direction  of  the  field -in  tensity  at  P  bisects  the 

angle  between  the  lines  AP,  PB. 

*4l>4   Potential  and  Field-Intensity  due  to  Long  Oylindrical 

Shell. — The  result  expressed  in  (1'2)  may  now  be  used  to  give  the 

jx)t«ntiiil  at  any  point  due  to  a  long  right  cylindrical  shell  of  matter 

of  uniform  infinitesimal  thickness  and  uniform  surface  density. 

Consider  an  infinitely  long  straight  filament  /'  (Fig.  245)  of  tbe 
<^'linder  at  distance  r  fi-om  P,  and  let  c  be  the  radius  of  the  shell,  r 
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the  distance  of  P  from  its  axis,  and  Q  the  angle  between  the  radius 
CF  drawn  to  the  filament  and  CP  in  the  normal  section  through  P, 
shown  in  the  lower  diagram.  Then  if  cdQ  be  the  breadth  of  the 
filament,  r  its  thickness,  and  p  the  volume  density  of  the  material,  the 
mass  of  the  filament  per  unit  of  length,  or  cr,  is  prcdd.  By  (12)  the 
potential  of  the  filament  supposed  to  extend  to  distances  a,  b  from  F  in 
the  two  directions  is  2kpTcdd\og{2Jab/x),  But  a^  =  r^-\-c^  -2 rccosO, 
and  therefore  the  potential  of  the  filament  is 

2kpTcdelog{2Jab/J(r^  +  c^-  2rccos0)}. 

Hence  the  potential  of  the  cylindrical  shell  is 

V  =  2kpTc{]og{2jai)  fde  -  i  flog{r^  +  c^  -  2rccose)de} 

0  0 

Sir  2ir 

=  kpTc{4:n\og{2J^b)-'   f\og{l-\'—^-2^ioose)de-2]ogc  fde}.  (13) 

0  o 

The  first  integral  is  4irlog(r/c)  or  zero,  according  as  r  >  or  <  c.     In 
the  former  case. therefore  (which  is  that  here  considered)  we  have 


V=kpTc{4n\og{2Jab)  -  47rlog-  -  47rlogc}  =  4jrX:pTclog  V^*^-   ^14^ 


The  potential  is  therefore  the  same  as  that  produced  at  P  by  a  single 
filament  of  mass  per  unit  length  2irpTC  situated  at  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder ;  that  is,  a  filament  of  mass  per  unit  length  equal  to  the  total 
mass  per  imit  of  length  of  the  cylinder. 

The  field-intensity  at  P  is  3  V/^r^  and  is  -  ^nkprc/r. 

If  the  point  P  be  inside  the  shell  the  analysis  is  the  siime  us 
before,  but  we  have  now  r<c.  The  first  integi^l  in  (13)  is  then  zero, 
and  we  have 

r=4«-^pTclog-V^.  (I;,) 

c 

Since  this  is  independent  of  r  the  potential  is  constant  inside  the 
cylinder ;  that  is,  the  component  of  field-intensity  in  any  cross-seotion 
is  zero. 

"^465.  Potential  dne  to  a  Cylindrical  Shell  of  finite  Thickness. — 
We  can  now  find  the  potential  at  any  external  point  due  to  a 
right  cylindrical  shell  of  finite  thickness,  say  that  between  two 
coaxial  cylindrical  surfaces  of  radii  c,,  c,.  This  may  be  divided  into 
thin  coaxial  shells  for  each  of  which  the  i-esult  stated  in  (14)  holds. 
Hence  for  such  a  shell  we  have  only  to  replace  in  (14)  27rCT  bv 

-(''.'-<'.')•  .  ..         ^  '        • 

F=2,rA(c/-c,=)plog?-^.l  (IC) 
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Again,  if  P  be  within  the  shell  at  the  distance  from  the  axis 
c  >  c,  and  <  c,,  we  have  for  the  matter  internal  to  the  cylinder  of 
i-adius  c 

r,  =  2^*p(c'='-c,>g^,  (17) 

and  for  the  matter  external  to  the  same  cylinder 


<*t 


V^^4.nkp  fcdc\ogr>l^,  (18) 

Therefore 

\\  +  \\  =  2nkp{c,nogZ^  -  c;^\ogrs!f  +  i(c,«  -  c'O}.         (19) 


^a 


If  c,  =  0 ;  that  is,  if  the  cylindrical  space  internal  be  completely 
filled  with  matter  of  density  p,  we  have  for  (16)  and  (19) 

V^^irkpc.nog^^.  (20) 

r=  2nkp{c,noghl^  +  K^-v  -  ^'0}.  (21) 


c» 


*4(3i].  Potential  dne  to  a  Uniform  Circular  Distribution.— It  is 
of  some  importance  to  find  the  potential  at  any  point  P  of  a  uniform 

Fig.  246. 


I 

4 
J 

D 


circulai*  distribution  of  matter.  Let  o-  be  the  linear  density  of  the 
distribution,  c  the  radius  of  the  circle,  AB  the  intersection  with 
the  circle  of  a  plane  normal  to  that  of  the  circle  and  passing  through 
P  and  C,  Let  the  perpendicular  distance  PD  from  the  circle  be  h. 
Let  2^  be  the  angle  EC  A  and  consider  an  element  2cd0  of  the  circle 
at  E,  Join  E  to  D.  Then  denoting  EP  by  r  we  have  r^  =  A'  -  ED^. 
But  if  /  denote  CD,  ED^  =/2  +  c^  -  2c/co82^,  and  therefore 

r2  =/2  +  c2  +  A2  -  2c/co82^. 

If  PA ,  /^^  be  denoted  by  a,  5  respectively  we  have 

a2=/2  +  c2  +  A2-2c/,    62=y2  +  c2  +  A2  +  2c/; 
and 
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r-'  =  (/5s  +  c=  +  A*)(cos>  +  sin=^)  -  2c/(cos-0  -  sin^^)  =  rt*-cos>  +  6=sin>. 

Thus  we  obtain 


IT 


d<l> 


'2Z<\h' 


u 


(a-cas-0  +  b-&m'<py 


(2l>) 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  value  of  this  integral  is  not  afteeted 
by  interchanging  a  and  b.  For  if  \L  +  7r/2  be  put  for  (p  the  integi-al 
becomes 


IT 

Y 


J  (h^ 


dxL 


coa^xl-i-a'sin^xf^) 


=  /'l____i^L___ 


IT 

T 


the  same  integral  as  before  with  a,  5  interchanged.     Heuce 


I » i\fC(rc 


d<p 


_9 


kirc 


dip 


a     /  ,      .,        6^  .  .,  X,  5      /  /      ..        «* 


(cos*-^+   -sin*-^)* 
0  «- 


CO8-0+  -sni-0) 
0  ^" 


I? 


(■J;^) 


80  that  the  integral  here  may  be  taken  as  either  fib',  a)  or /(a/6), 
where /{b/a)  denotes  a  certain  function  of  b/a. 

Now  through  P  describe  a  circle  in  the  plane  ABP  and  inter- 


FlG.  247. 


secting  the  plane  ABE  of  the  circular  distribution  in  two  point^i  G,  7/, 
which  divide  AB  internally  and  externally  in  the  i*atio  a/b  as  shown 
by  the  consti'uction  in  Fig.  247.  The  lines  AQ,  QB  joining  ant/ 
point  in  this  circle  with  AB  are  in  the  ratio  a/b.  Hence  the  value 
of  V  will  be  found  by  calculating  the  integral  for  the  point  0  or  the 
point  H  in  the  plane  of  the  circle.  The  problem  is  thus  i-educed  to 
finding  the  potential  due  to  the  circular  distribution  at  a  jwint  in  its 
own  plane. 

We  choose  the  point  of  internal  division  G  of  AB  and  put  r  for 
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EG  and  s  for  (?(?,  which,  of  course,  is  known.  By  what  has  already 
been  proved,  if  2^  denote  the  angle  ECG^  we  have,  if  Vq  be  the 
potential  at  G^ 


ro=2i^' 


eZ^ 


c-^y  (cos^^  +  Jil^isin^^y 

(C  -  8f 


(24) 


I^t  0  denote  the  angle  AGE,     By  Fig.  248., 

EF      de  cie 


i>mEFG    cosCFG 


But  sin  CFG  I  sin  d  =  s/c,  so  that  cos  (7/^6^  =  -J{c'  -  a'sin^e).     Hence 

c 

IT  IT 


0  0 

Thus  by  (24)  and  the  equation  just  found 


V 


2k  a c  Sic-\-8\     ^1      /^/J(^-8' 


-.^y(S)=^vi 


C-  8 


(20) 


In  the  discussion  above  b>a  and  b/a  =  (c  +  5)/(c  —  «).  Denote  c  -8 
by  ff^,  c  4-  s  by  b^,  and  form  a  succession  of  quantities,  (iffb^,fi^,bj^a^,b^, 
.  .  .  in  the  following  manner: 


a,  +  ^ 


a^-\-b. 


a^  =  Ja^b^,      6^  =  -—-,    a^  =  Ja^b^,      6^=— — , 


Tlien  ^^, -rtj -(6j-a,)  =  i6,  +  v/«A  -  i«i>^  since  b^>a^. 
b^-'a^>b^-  rtj,  and  we  have  the  series  of  inequalities 

6j  —  «j  >  6,  -  rt,  >  63  -  a,  >  6^  -  a^  >  ... 


Hence 


442 
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The  differences  thus  continually  diminish.  Since  this  process  can  be 
carried  as  far  as  we  please,  we  can  take  n  so  large  that  6„  —  a„  can  be 
made  smaller  than  any  quantity  that  can  be  named.  Thus  we  obtain 
to  any  required  degree  of  approximation  from  (26),  since  it  gives 


Vn  =  ka 


27rC 


a. 


(27) 


Fig.  249. 

rP 


This  process  of  calculation  is  due  to  Gauss,*  who  named  the 
limiting  value  a^  the  arithmetico-geometric  mean  of  the  quantities,, 
a,  6.  It  is  practically  an  application  of  what  is  known  as  Landen^a 
irans/Kn^mation,  by  which  an  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind  given 

in  terms  of  one  modulus  can  be 
changed  into  an  integral  of  the  same 
kind  in  terms  of  another  modulus. 
The  value  of  V  can  be  found  at  once 
by  the  known  series  for  the  complete 
elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind ;  but 
its  value  can  also  be  found  by  suc- 
cessive approximation  in  the  simple 
manner  indicated  above. 

467.  Potential  at  a  Point  on  the 
Axis  of  a  thin  Oirciilar  Disc  of 
Attracting  Matter. — Let  P  be  the 
point  on  the  axis,  x  the  radius  of  a 
narrow  concentric  ring  of  the  disc  of 
breadth  cLe.  If  <r  be  the  surface 
density  (matter  per  unit  area)  of  the 
disc,  the  matter  on  the  ring  is  '2v(Txd,€j 
and  its  potential  is  2irk(rxdxjJ(p(^  +  A-),  where  h  is  the  distance  of  P 
from  the  plane  of  the  disc.     Hence,  if  a  be  the  radius  of  the  disc, 


(I 


V=2Trk<T 


/xdx 


0 


) 


But  d{Jx^  -\-  h^)/flx  —  x/Jii^  -\-  h"^,  and  therefore,  taking  the  limiting 
values,  we  have 

V=27rka(jJi^T^'-h).  (28) 

If  A  be  small  in  comparison  with  a  this  equation  becomes 

V=27rkaa.  (20) 

The  attraction  of  the  disc  on  a  unit  particle  at  P  is  the  work 
done  against  the  attraction  in  carrying  a  unit  pai-ticle  through  an 
infinitesimal  increase  of  distance  6h  divided  by  that  distance.  For 
the  work  thus  done  is  -dVy  and  this  is  -  F^h.  Hence  in  the  limit 
the  field-intensity  is 

*  See  his  papef,  Determhiatio  At  traction  is,  kc.    Werke,  Bd.  iii.  s.  357. 
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-143 


F=%=-2.k.{l- 


Jd'  +  h'J' 


SO  that  if  A  be  very  small 


F=  -27rk 


WKff. 


(30> 


(31) 


This  last  result  is  of  great  importance  and  will  be  of  frequent  appli- 
cation in  what  follows. 

468.  Field-Intensity  at  a  Point  on  the  Axis  of  a  Oircular  Disc  of 
Finite  Thickness. — If  the  disc,  instead  of  being  thin,  be  of  finite 
thickness,  and  have  uniform  volume-density  p,  then  putting  a  =  pdh 
we  get  for  the  attraction  of  a  thin  slice,  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
of  thickness  clh, 


-F=2iTkpdhll- 


Ja^  +  h\ 


Hence,  if  the  disc  be  comprised  between  the  values  PA  -h^j  PB  —  h^ 
of  A  as  shown  in  Fig.  250,  we  have  for  the  field-intensity 
at  P  due  to  the  whole  cylinder 


Fig. 250. 
P 


=  -2nkp{h,-Jh-  +  a?-(h,-Jh;'  +  d^)),  (32) 

If  a  be  very  great  in  comparison  with  both  A,  and  A, 

/^=  -2TrA;p(A,-A,),  (33) 

as  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  result  (81)  already 
obtained. 

If  A,  be  very  great  and   h^  be   very  small  both  in 
comparison  with  a 

F=-2'irkpa.  (34) 

If  A,  be  very  great  in  comparison  with  a  and  h^  be 
finite 


/'=  -2,rA;p(7V  +  a'-^)- 


(35) 


4G9.  Field-Intensity  on  Axis  of  Long  Cylinder  coin- 
cides with  Potential  of  Thin  Disc. — If  o-  be  substituted 
for  p  this  (with  changed  sign)  becomes  the  expression  (28)  already 
obtained  for  the  potential  produced  by  a  thin  disc  of  surface  density 
(T,  at  a  point  P  on  its  axis,  and  distant  A,  from  its  plane.  There- 
fore the  field -intensity  at  P  due  to  an  infinitely  long  solid  cylinder  of 
volume-density  p,  the  axis  of  which  produced  passes  through  P,  is 
numerically  the  same  as  the  potential  at  P  due  to  a  thin  disc  coin- 
ciding with  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  of  surface  density  numeri- 
cally equal  to  p.     The  two  results  (29)  and  (34)  are  the  expression  of 
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the  same  theorem  for  the  particular  case  of  Aj  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  a.  The  theorem  is  of  course  evident  without  analysis. 
470.  Potential  and  Field  due  to  a  Line-Distribntion  of  Matter. 
— A  similar  theorem  holds  for  the  force  and  potential  produced  by  a 
thin  uniform  rod  at  a  point  P  in  its  own  line.  Let  the  linear  density 
of  the  rod  (mass  per  unit  of  length)  be  ft,  then  the  potential  of  a 
length  dx  at  distance  x  from  P  is  kfidc/x.  Hence,  the  potential  of 
the  linear  distribution  is 

where  A,,  A,  are  the  distances  of  the  near  and  further  ends  ^,  J5  of 
the  rod  from  P,  V  is  therefore  infinite  U  h^  =  0,  that  is,  if  P  is  at 
the  end  A  of  the  ixxi. 

If  a  unit  particle  at  P  were  withdrawn  fi-om  the  i-od  thi-ough  a 
distance  dh^^  the  work  done  by  external  force  would  be  -  Fdh^J  and 
r  would  be  diminished  by  an  equal  amount  dV,     But  since  dh^  =  dh^ 

The  quantity  on  tlie  right  is  positive,  and  is  the  excess  of  the 
potential  at  P  due  to  a  mass  kyidh^  at  the  end  A  of  the  rod  over  the 
potential  at  P  due  to  the  same  mass  at  the  farther  end  of  the  rod. 
That  is,  the  work  done  by  withdrawing  the  pai-ticle  at  P  through  the 
distance  (M,  from  the  end  -4,,  or  the  work  done  in  withdrawing  the 
rod  through  the  same  distance  from  the  particle,  is  equal  to  the  woi'k 
done  in  removing  the  mass  /xfZA,  from  ^  to  ^. 
For  the  field-intensitv  at  P  we  have 


that  is,  the  field-intensity  at  P  is  equal  to  the  diflerence  of  the 
potentials  produced  at  P  by  equal  particles  of  mass  ^  situated  at  the 
ends  of  the  rod. 

If  A,  =  <jc  tlie  work  done  in  increasing  h^  by  dh^  is  kyidhjh^^  and 
the  field-intensity  due  to  the  infinitely  long  linear  distribution  is 
^iven  by 

which  is  the  potential  pi-odueeil  at  P  by  a  particle  of  mass  /x  situated 
at  the  near  end  A  of  the  i*od. 

Several  of  the  results  given  above  are  of  use  in  the  mathematical 
theory  of  Capillary  Action. 

*471.  Gauss's  Theorem  of  Average  Potential  over  Spherical  Sur- 
face.— We  now  prove  a  very  important  theorem,  due  to  Gauss,  of 
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which  many  applications  will  be  "made  in  what  follows.     It  may  be 
stated  thus : 

The  mean  potential  over  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  R  described 
in  a  gravitational  field  of  force  is  equal  to  the  potential  at  the  centre 
of  the  sphere,  provided  the  sphere  does  not  inclose  any  part  of  the 
matter  to  which  the  field  is  due. 

Let  dS  be  a  small  element  of  the  surface  of  such  a  sphere,  r  its 
distance  from  any  particle  dm  of  the  attracting  matter  at  a  point  P. 
The  potential  at  dS  due  to  dm  is  kdm/r; 
let  this  be  multiplied  by  dS,  and  the  ^ig-  251. 

sum  kdmfdSjr  of  the  quantities  be 
taken  for  all  the  elements  of  the 
spherical  surface.  This  sum  divided 
by  4Tr/?2  is  what  is  defined  as  the  mean 
potential  over  the  sphere  due  to  the 
particle  dm  at  P.  But  clearly  kdSjr 
is  the  potential  at  P  due  to  matter  of 
unit  surface  density  situated  on  dS^ 
and  the  total  potential  at  P  due  to  matter  thus  distributed  over 
the  whole  sphere  is  equal  to  the  potential  which  would  be  produced 
at  P  if  the  whole  quantity  on  the  surface .  were  situated  at  the 
centre.  This  whole  quantity  is  47r/?^ ;  therefore  the  potential  at 
P  in  this  case,  that  is  k/dS/r,  is  AnkR^jrc^  where  r<.  is  the  distance  of 
the  centre  C  of  the  sphere  from  P,  Hence  kdm/{dS/r]l4:vR^  is  kdm/r ^^ 
that  is  the  potential  at  C  due  to  dm  at  P.  The  theorem  thus  holds 
for  the  part  of  the  potential  due  to  dm  at  P,  and  therefore  by  the 
principle  of  superposition  holds  for  the  potential  produced  by  the 
whole  external  distribution. 

^472.  More  General  Theorem  of  Potential  over  Spherical 
Snrfkee. — This  is  a  particular  case  of  a  more  general  theorem  also 
due  to  Gauss.  Let  any  sphere  be  drawn  in  the  field  of  the  distribu- 
tion. The  potential  at  an  element  dS  of  the  surface  due  to  dm,  at  a 
distance  r  from  dS,  is  kdm/r ;  the  product  of  this  by  dS^  kdSdm/r^ 
ma^  be  taken  also  as  the  product  by  dm  of  the  potential,  kdS/r^ 
produced  at  the  position  of  dm  by  a  distribution  of  surface  density 
unity  over  the  element  dS  of  the  sphere. 

Now  we  may  take  the  sum  of  such  products  for  the  whole 
distribution  and  the  whole  sphere  in  either  of  two  ways:  (1)  by 
finding  kfdm/r^  the  potential  at  dS  produced  by  the  whole  distribu- 
tion, and  then  taking  the  sum  of  the  product  kdSfdm%/r  for  the 
whole  sphere  ;  or  (2)  by  calculating  first  k/dS/r,  the  total  potential 
produced  by  the  elements  of  the  spherical  surface  at  the  position 
of  dm,  and  then  finding  the  sum  of  the  products  kdm/dS/r  for  the 
distribution.  The  two  methods  obviously  lead  to  the  same  result. 
We  take  the  calculation  of  fdS/r,  For  all  points  external  to  the 
sphere  k/dS/r  =  4Tr/?7^c»  if  /?  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  r^  the 
distance  of  the  point  considered  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  Also 
for  points  internal  to  the  sphere  /dS/r  =  4 7rkR^/R  =  4:7rkRf  since  it 
is  the  potential  at  a  point  within  a  spherical  surface  produced  by  a 
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unifoma  distribution  of  density  unity  on  the  surface,  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  equal  to  the  potential  at  the  centre. 

Hence,  supposing  the  matter  of  which  dm  is  an  element,  divided 
into  two  pai*ts,  the  one  external,  the  other  internal  to  the  spherical 
surface,  we  get 

fvdS^^kBr'  f^'  +  inkRMi,  (30) 

where  V  denotes  the  potential  at  dS  due  to  the  whole  distribution, 
dnig  an  element  of  the  external  distribution,  and  Mi  the  total  matter 
internal  to  the  sphere. 

If  Mi  be  zero  we  obtain 

the  theorem  of  mean  potential  already  demonstrated. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  M^  may  vanish  :  (1)  there  may 
be  no  matter  at  any  internal  point,  which  is  the  only  case  to  be 
considered  with  ordinaiy  gravitating  matter ;  (2)  there  may  be  just 
as  much  negative  matter  at  certain  internal  points  as  there  is  of 
positive  matter  at  others.  This  case  is  of  importance  in  the  theory 
of  electricity,  and  need  not  be  here  further  dealt  with. 

If  dnig  be  zero,  that  is,  if  there  be  no  matter  extremal  to  the 
Hurface, 


VdS=4:nkRMiy 
or 


/ 


^JvdS  =  4:nkMi,  (41) 

In  the  last  form  of  the  equation  we  have  the  theorem  that  if  the 
surface  integral  of  potential  over  the  spherical  surface  be  di\^ded  by 
the  radius  of  the  sphere,  the  result  is  equal  to  ^irkM^,  that  is,  the 
8ui*face  integral  of  inivard  normal  force  over  the  surface. 

If  Mi  be  also  zero  (41)  states,  that  the  surface  integral  of  potential 
over  any  sphere  not  surrounding  any  part  of  the  distributions  is 
zero.     But  the  potential  is  then  zero  at  every  point. 

478.  Deductions  firom  Gkiiiss's  Theorem. — It  immediately  follows 
from  the  theorem  of  the  mean  potential  (40)  that  the  potential  due  to 
a  distribution  of  gravitating  matter  cannot  have  a  maximum  or 
a  jninimum  value  at  any  point  of  the  field  of  force  unoccupied  by 
attracting  matter ;  for,  if  such  a  point  existed,  it  would  be  possible 
to  describe  about  it  as  centre  a  sphere  so  small  that  the  potential  at 
each  point  of  the  surface  should,  in  the  case  of  a  maximum,  be  less 
than  the  potential  at  the  centre,  and  in  the  case  of  a  minimum,  be 
greater  than  the  potential  at  the  centre.  In  the  former  case  the 
mean  potential  over  the  spherical  surface  would  be  less  than  the 
potential  at  the  centre,  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be  greater;  in 
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either  Ciise  Gauss's  theorem  of  the  mean  potential  would  be  violated. 
Thus,  as  stated,  no  such  point  can  exist. 

Another  important  consequence  of  Gauss's  theorem  is  the 
following :  If  the  potential  throughout  any  region  of  the  field  have  a 
constant  value,  then  it  must  have  the  same  value  at  eveiy  point  of 
the  field  that  can  be  reached  by  a  path  drawn  from  the  region  in 
question  without  passing  through  any  part  of  the  attracting  matter. 
For  let  a  be  a  point  just  within  the  boundary  *S'  (Fig.  252)  of  the 
region  thi'ough  which  this  path  passes :  it 
is  possible  to  describe  round  a  as  centre  Fig.  252. 

41  sphere  of  radius  so  small  that  the  sphere 
does  not  include  any  part  of  the  attracting 
matter.  This  sphere  will  be  approxi- 
mately half  within  and  half  without  the 
region  specified.  The  potential  at  the 
centre  is  the  uniform  potential  of  the 
region,  as  is  likewise  the  potential  at  each 
lK)int  of  the  portion  of  the  sphere  included 
within  the  region.  Now  if  the  potential 
in  the  pai*t  of  the  sphere  outside  the  region 
be  not  the  same  «s  that  of  the  region,  thei'e 
must  be  variation  of  potential  along  lines 
<lrawn  through  a,  from  across  the  boun- 
<laiy  into  this  portion  of  the  sphere.  The 
.sphere  may  be  made  so  small  that  the 
potential  at  every  point  of  the  part  of  it.  A,  which  lies  outside  the 
region  shall  be  either  greater  or  less  than,  if  it  is  not  equal  to, 
that  within  the  region.  If  it  is  gi*eater,  the  mean  potential  over 
the  surface  is  greater  than  that  at  the  centre;  if  it  is  less,  the 
mean  potential  over  the  surface  is  less  than  that  at  the  centre, 
and  in  either  case  Gauss's  theorem  is  violated.  Therefore  the 
j)otential  at  any  point  within  the  part  of  the  sphere  which  lies 
outside  the  region  cannot  difter  from  the  'potential  within  the 
region  which  is  thus  extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  sphei-e. 
The  region  can  then  be  further  extended  along  the  path  by  taking 
another  sphere  with  centre  at  a  point  in  the  path  just  within  the 
extended  boundary,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  space  which  can  be 
reached  as  described  is  included  in  the  region  of  constant  potential. 

474.  Indirect  Gonflequences  of  Gauss's  Theorem. — Other  conse- 
quences less  direct  are  the  following :  The  potential  at  any  point 
within  a  closed  surface  due  to  any  distribution  of  matter  whatever 
external  to  the  surface  cannot  be  greater  than  the  maximum  or  less 
than  the  minimum  potential  at  the  surface.  For  if  it  w^ere  greater 
than  the  maximum  the  theorem  that  the  potential  cannot  have  a 
maximum  value  in  free  space  would  be  contradicted.  Similarly  the 
potential  cannot  be  less  than  the  minimum  at  the  sui*face. 

It  follows  from  this  that  if  the  potential  due  to  external  matter 
be  constant  over  the  closed  surface,  the  potential  at  every  internal 
point  has  the  same  value  as  the  potential  at  the  surface. 
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A  similar  theorem  sets  limits  to  the  potential  in  space  exteimal  to  a 
closed  surface  when  the  potential  is  produced  by  matter  within  the 
surface,  and  of  amount  equal  to  zero.  If  there  is  no  matter  at  any 
internal  point  the  potential  at  every  point  is,  of  course,  zero ;  but  we 
may  consider  for  a  moment  the  case  in  which  just  as  much  negative 
matter  is  enclosed  as  there  is  of  positive.  A  quantity  dm  of  negative 
matter  is  such  that  if  it  existed  it  would  produce  a  potential  at  distance 
r  from  it  =  -  kdmjr,  it  would  attract  matter  of  the  same  kind  as 
itself,  and  repel  and  be  repelled  by  matter  of  the  opposite  kind.  A 
quantity  of  negative  matter  is  equal  to  a  quantity  of  positive  matter 
when  the  repulsion  between  these  is  numerically  equal  to  the  attrac- 
tion which  would  be  exerted  if  either  were  removed  and  replaced  by 
a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  and  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  is 
allowed  to  remain. 

The  surface-integral  of  potential  over  the  spherical  surface  enclos- 
ing the  distribution  J/|  =  0  is  in  this  case  by  (89)  also  zero,  so  that  at 
some  points  of  the  space  V  is  negative,  at  others  positive.  If  suc- 
cessive concentric  spheres  of  larger  and  larger  radius  are  considered, 
it  is  plain  that  the  potentials,  both  negative  and  positive,  will 
become  of  smaller  and  smaller  numerical  value ;  and  therefore  the 
potential  at  any  point  external  to  any  one  of  the  surfaces  cannot 
have  a  greater  negative  or  a  greater  positive  potential  than  that 
which  is  to  be  found  on  the  surface.  Hence  the  extreme  values  of 
the  potential  on  the  surface  are  superior  limits  for  the  extreme 
values  at  points  in  external  space. 

*475.  Oalcnlation  of  Field-Intensities  ftom  Potential. — The 
potential  at  any  point  P  due  to  a  number  of  particles  situated  at 
different  points  ^,  ^,  C,  ...,  is  kl,(m/r)  where  r  is  the  distance  of  F 
from  the  point  at  which  the  representative  mass  m  is  situated.  If 
a,  by  c  he  the  co-ordinates  of  the  latter  point,  and  x,  y,  z  those  of  P 
relatively  to  rectangular  axes  drawn  from  any  origin, 

7-^  =  (a:  -  a)2  +  (y  -  6)2  +  (;^  -  c)=-', 

and  therefore  3r/3iB  =  (a;-a)/r,  C'''jdy  =  {y -h)jry  cric^  =  (^-c)/7\ 
Hence  we  have  9(l/r)/9ic  =  -  {drldx}/r^  ^  -(x-  a)/r\  and  c)(l/r)/9y 
=  -(y-b)lr^,  3(l/r)/a^=  -(z-c)/r^. 

Now  if  Xy  Y,  Z  be  the  component  field-intensities  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Xy  y,  z  at  Py  the  work  done  by  external  force  in  increasing 
X  to  x-\'hx  is  by  the  definition  of  the  potential  -hV.  But  this 
work  is  very  approximately  -JTSa*,  and  is  so  the  more  nearly  the 
smaller  hx  is  made.  In  the  limit  jr  =  ?F/?ic.  Similarly  for  the 
displacements  in  the  direction  of  y  and  ;::.     Thus 

o«  vy  c^ 

By  the  values  of  a(l/r)/3ar,  &c.,  calculated  above,  these  equations 
may  be  written 
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(42) 


^470.  Laplace's  Equation  of  the  Potential. — Let  now  P  be  a 
point  outside  the  attracting  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  components  of  field  intensity  at  P,  and  hence  ()Xj^Xy 
d  y/dy,  d^ld^  have  there  finite  values,  as  will  indeed  be  seen  from 
their  calculated  values.     Now 

d(x  -  a)/r^}/Sx  =  {r»  -  :%  -  aydr/Sx}/^^^-  {a-'  -  ^x  -  ay}lr\ 
and  so  for  tlie  other  quantities.     Hence 

7^  — 


f  J 


a.'/ 


-/tsj 


f-Aifz-b) 


m     — -. 
r' 


r'  -  n(z  -  o)- 


r' 


1 


(4») 


Adding  these  equations  we  see  that  since  (wt:  -  af  +  (y  -  b)-  +  (2;  -  c)-  =  r* 
the  sum  of  the  quantities  on  the  right  vanishes.     Hence 


fix      d>/     ()s 


(44) 


or,  «.s  it  is  usujiUy  writt-en. 


fV  8>'   a^ 


(45) 


The  symbol  vT  is  genei-ally  useil  in  this  countiy  for  the  left-hand 
side  of  this  equation,  so  that  V'  denotes  the  operator 

On  the  Continent  A  T  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

This  is  called  Laplace's  equation  of  the  potential.  The  solution 
of  the  general  pi-oblem  of  finding  the  fields  of  foi-ce  in  diflfei-ent 
cases  consists  in  finding  a  value  of  V  satisfying  this  equation 
through  a  given  space,  and  fulfilling  certain  expi*essed  conditions 
at  its  bounding  sui-fjice  or  suifaces. 

*477.  Poisson  s  Equation. — A  moi*e  genei-al  equation  [(4G)  below] 
due  to  Poisson,  and  coincidiujr  with  Laplace's  equation  in  free  space, 
holds  at  |K)ints  within  attracting  matter,  pix>vided  the  density  varies 
continuouslv  at  the  j)oint. 

2  F 
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Let  p  be  the  volume-density  of  the  matter  at  P,  and  p  +  Sp  the 
density  at  a  distance  ds  from  it.  If  then,  however  small  and  in 
whatever  direction  dr  is  taken,  the  ratio  dp/da  be  finite,  the  density 

p  is  said  to  vary  continuously  at  P,     It  also 
Jig.  263.  varies  continuously  at  points  very  near  to  P, 

Take  then  a  point  P'  very  close  to  P,  and 
describe  round  it  as  centre  a  sphere  of  radius 
T  equal  to  the  distance  of  P"  from  P.  P  lies  on 
the  surface  of  this  sphere,  and  the  attraction  on 
a  unit  particle  at  P  exerted  by  the  matter  con- 
tained within  the  sphere  is  ^vkpr.  Let  the 
co-ordinates  of  P'  be  a;  -  f ,  y-rj,  z-  i^;  the 
component  attraction  along  the  axis  of  x  is 
^kpr^jr  =  Awkplj^,  Hence  the  component 
field-intensity  due  to  the  matter  in  the  small  sphere  is',  if  taken 
in  the  direction  of  x  increasing,  -4vkp$/d.  Similarly  the  com- 
ponent field  intensities  at  P  in  the  positive  directions  of  y  and 
z  are  -  4irkprj/S,  -  4^kpi^/H,  At  a  point  P,,  the  co-ordinates  of 
which  relatively  to  P  are  dt,  dvf,  di^,  the  components  X,  Y,  Z  of 
ioUd  field-intensity  can  only  differ  from  those  at  P  by  amounts 
dX=  -  Airkpdl/^d,  dY—  &c.,  sinc«  P,  is  on  the  external  surface 
and  P  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  thin  spherical  shell  between 
the  two  points.  Hence,  identifying  rf£,  rfi;,  dl  with  dx,  dy,  dz 
we  get 

dx     dy    d2 
or  \      (40) 

478.  Equipotential  SurfiEuses.  Points  of  Equilibrium.  Contour- 
ing a  Ghrayitational  Field.  — A  surface  drawn  in  a  field  of  gravita- 
tional force  at  every  point  of  which  the  potential  has  the  same  value 
is  called  an  equipotential  surface.  Since  the  potential  has  only  one 
value  for  any  point  P  in  the  field,  no  distinct  equipotential  surfaces 
can  cut  one  another.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  an  equipotential 
surface  due  to  a  possible  distribution  to  intersect  itself,  and  for  an 
equipotential  surface  to  consist  of  two  distinct  sheets.  For  example. 
Fig.  254  shows  the  section  by  the  plane  of  the  paper  of  the  equipo- 
tential surfaces  due  to  two  equal  quantities  of  matter  concentrated  at 
the  points  A,  B,  The  "  figui-e  of  eight"  curve  is  the  line  of  section 
by  the  paper  of  an  equipotential  surface  intenuediate  between  the 
closed  surfaces,  each  consisting  of  a  single  sheet,  which  lie  outside 
it,  and  the  surfaces  each  consisting  of  two  closed  sheets  surrounding 
A  and  B  respectively. 

The  point  marked  P  in  Fig.  254  is  one  at  which  the  field-intensity 
is  zero,  and  is  called  a  point  of  equilibrium.  The  field-intensity  at 
two  poiuts  a,  h  of  the  surface,  on  the  two  sides  of  P,  are  outwards 
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from  tbe  closed  sheet  in  each  case,  and  therefore  it  changes  sign  at  P 
in  passing  through  zero.  In  gravitational  fields  such  points  exist 
where  two  equipotential  surfaces,  due  to  two  separate  parts  into  which 
the  distribution  is  divided,  are  in  contact,  and  the  values  of  d  Vjdn  are 


equal  and  opposite  for  the  two.  Thus  we  have  a  line  of  equilibrium 
in  the  case  of  two  infinitely  long,  straight,  parallel  and  uniform  rode. 
The  surfaces  of  equal  potential  for  the  two  rods  taken  separately  are 
right  circular  cylinders,  and  there  is  a  line  in  the  plane  of  the  rods 
and  parallel  to  them  at  which  the  field- intensity  is  zero.  A  full 
discussion  of  points  and  lines  of  equilibrium  in  electrical  fields  is 
given  in  Maxwell's  EUetridty,  vol,  i.,  ohap,  ri. 

Successive  equipotential  surfaces  surrounding  a  uniform  spherical 
distribution,  or  its  equivalent  for  points  without  the  sphere,  a  central 
particle,  are  drawn  in    Fig.  255. 

They  are  simply  concentric  spheri-  Fio.  256. 

cal  surfaces.  They  have  been  drawn 
for  potentials  diminishing  by  equal 
differences  as  the  distances  out- 
ward from  the  centre  increase,  and 
therefore  theirradii  are  in  harmonic 
progression,  that  is  as  l/n,  \j{n  -  1), 
l/(»-2). 

The  variation  of  distance  be- 
tween the  successive  equipotential 
surfaces  indicates  the  change  in  the 
value  of  the  field -intensity.  For 
if  at  any  place  dr  be  the  distance 
from  the  surface  of  potential  V  to 
the  surface  of  potential  V ~SY, 
the  work  done  in  carrying  a  unit 
particle  from  the  former  surface  to  the  second  against  the  attractive 
force  is/'Sr,  where /'is  the  averageforce  which  must  be  applied  over 
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the  diBplacement  ftr.  The  actual  field-intensity  F  b,  however,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  when  the  two  surfaces  are  brought  indefinitoly 
close  F=dyjdf;  that  is  at  any  equipoteutial  surface  the  field-intensity 
is  equal  to  the  rate  at  whi<^  the  potential  increases  outward  from 
the  surface.  Hence  the  field -in  tensity  at  any  point  between  two 
close  equipotentiat  surfaces  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  there  between  the  surfaces. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  important  result  that  if  a  gravitational 
field  be  amtoured  by  constructing  equipotential  surfaces  for  successive 
equal  differences  of  potential  the  field -intensity  at  different  points 
can  be  corapared  at  once  by  the  eye.  Where  the  surfaces  are  closer 
together  the  field-intensity  is  greater,  where  they  arc  wider  apart 
the  field-intensity  is  smaller, 

479.  Lines  of  Force,— As  we  have  just  seen,  the  conijwnent  field- 
intensity  in  any  direction  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
potential  in  that  direction.  Hence,  as  there  is  no  variation  of  poten- 
iial  along  an  equipotential  surface,  there  is  no  component  of  field- 
intensity  along  the  surface  in  any  direction.  The  resultant  field- 
intensity  at  any  point  of  the 
Fio.  255'.  field    ia     therefore    directed 

along  a  normal  t«  the  equi- 
potential surface  at  any  point. 
This  leads  us  to  a  definition 
of  a  line  of  force  in  a  gravita- 
tional field. 

Let  successive  equipoten- 
tial surfaces  be  drawn  in  the 
field    for    indefinitely    8inall 
differences  of  potential.    Then 
let  (what  may  here  be  assumed 
as  always   possible)  a  system 
of  lines  be  drawn  such  that 
each  line  cuts  every  surface  of 
the    family    ftei^pendicularly. 
Each  of  these  linen  is  called  a 
line  o/force.    If  a  free  particle 
of  unit  mass  acted  on  only  by 
the  attractive  force  oi  the  distribution  of  matter  move  in  the  field, 
it  will  moi'e  along  a  line  of  force,  and  its  acceleration  at  each  instant 
will  equal  the  field-intensity. 

The  lines  of  force  for  any  field  of  which  equipotential  surfaces  are 
known  may  therefore  be  drawn  at  once  by  drawing  a  line  stnrting 
from  any  point  of  an  equipotential  surface  and  continuing  it  outwards 
and  inwards,  cutting  the  surfaces  always  at  right  angles  until  the  line 
passes  off  to  infinity  or  arrives  at  a  point  of  convergence  or  divergence 
of  different  lines  of  force. 

The  radial  lines  in  Fig.  2.'ir/  are  lines  of  foi^ce  lying  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper  for  the  uniform  spherical  distribution.  The  equipoten- 
tial surfaces  for  another  case,  that  of  two  equal  point-charges  of 
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matter,  is  shown  in  Fig.  254,  and  the  direction  of  a  few  of  the  iines 
of  force  are  shown  by  dotted  lines. 

Fig.  250  Rhows  lines  of  force  and  sections  of  the  equipotential 
surfaces  for  a  uniform  rod  of  attracting  matter  coincident  with  the 
dotted  line  in  the  centre  of  the  diagram.  As  has  been  nhown,  the 
line  of  force  at  any  point  bisects  the  angle  between  the  lines  drawn 

Fig.  2,i«. 


from  the  point  to  the  extremity  of  the  rod,  and  therefore  the  sectinnn 
of  the  equipotential  surfaces  by  a  plane  through  the  rod  are  confoiail 
ellipses  having  the  extremities  of  the  rod  aa  foci.  The  surfaces  are 
therefore  confocal  ellipsoids  of  revolution. 

The  lines  of  force  lie  in  planes  through  the  rod,  and  are  a  system 
of  hyperbolas  confocal  with  the  ellipsoids. 

4^0.  Orapliical  Oonatmction  of  EqnlpotentlftlCnrvsB. — A  family  of 
equipotential  ciu-ve.H  due  to  an  attracting  system,  of  which  the  matter 
is  concentrated  at  two  centres,  may  be  drawn  by  the  following  simple 
method,  whicii  seems  to  have  been  given  first  by  Clerk  Maxwell. 
It  is  il1u»tnited  by  Fig.  2h'  for  the  case  of  quantities  of  matter, 
wi,  =  Ti  units,  ni,  =  20  units,  situate*!  at  the  points  -(  and  Ji  rei^peu- 

A  series  of  potentials  proceeding  by  equal  differences  Ls  first 
chosen.  The  rudii  of  the  circles  which  shall  have  these  potentials 
are  then  calculat<>d  for  the  charge  at  each  centre  separately. 

If  r,,  J",  be  the  radii  for  tlie  centres  .1,  H  of  the  circles  at  which 
riij,  nij  would  sepai-ately  producea  potential  I',  clearly  r|/r,  =  «t|/nij. 

Now  let  these  circles  be  drawn  round  the  centres  .1,  h,  and  let 
each  series  be  numbere<l  I,  2,  S,  ...  from  the  innermost  outwards. 
The  two  series  of  circles  will  intersect.    Take  any  point  of  intersection: 
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let  h,  khe  the  numbers  of  the  two  circlee  which  there  intersect,  the 
potential  at  that  point  is  proportional  to  A  +  ^.  Imtnedtately  adjoin- 
ing will  be  an  intersection  of  the  circle  A+  1  of  one  series  with  the 
circle  it  -  1  of  the  other.  The  potential  here  is  of  the  same  value  as 
before,  since  the  potential  of  the  point  is  proportional  to  h  +  l  +k—  1 
or  A  -4-  it.  Join  the  two  points  of  intersection  by  a  short  line,  and 
repeat  this  process  until  a  complete  curve  has  been  drawn. 

This  method  is  applicable  in  a  modified  way  when  the  number  of 
centres  exceeds  two.  The  equipoteotial  curves  for  a  pair  of  centres 
are  drawn  as  just  described  and  are  numbered  off  by  their  potentials, 
that  is  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  the  intersecting  circles  from  which 
they  are  drawn.  A  set  of  circles  is  then  drawn  for  a  third  centre,  of 
radii  corresponding  to  those  for  the  first  two,  but  on  the  scale  deter- 

Kio.  257. 


mined  by  the  point-charge  at  the  centre.  These  are  then  numbei-ed 
like  the  others.  They  intersect  the  equipotential  curves,  and  the 
equipotential  curves  for  the  three  centres  are  obtained  by  drawing 
curves  through  the  points  of  equal  potential  given  by  the  intersec- 
tions of  circles  and  curves  which  have  an  equal  sum  of  numbers. 

If  these  curves  be  then  numbered  ofi"  by  their  potentials,  the 
equipotential  curves  for  four  centres  can  be  obtained  by  combining 
in  like  manner  with  the  curves  the  circles  for  the  fourth  centre,  and 
so  on  for  any  number  of  centres. 

Lines  of  force  will  start  from  every  centre  at  which  a  point-chai^e 
is  situated,  and  they  can  be  drawn  by  starting  from  such  a  point, 
drawing  the  line  at  first  ludially  outwardK  {since  the  equipotential 
surfaces  very  close  to  a  point-charge  must  be  circles  round  it)  and 
therenfter  cartying  the  line  forward  at  right  angles  to  the  successive 
equipotential  curves. 

481.  Oonjn^acr  of  Equipotential  Ourres  and  Lines  of  Force. — 
Equipotential  curves  and  lines  of  force  in  a  plane  diagiiim  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  two  sets  of  curves,  the  individual  members  of  each  of 
which  cut  orthogonally  the  curves  of  the  other  set.     It  is  possible, 
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therefore,  to  regard  either  set  as  equipotential  curves  and  the  other 
a£  the  corresponding  lines  of  force.  This  conjugate  property  is  of 
very  great  importance  in  many  cases.  For  example,  the  closed  equi- 
potential curves  in  Figs.  254  and  258  due  to  the  charges  situated  at 
A ,  B  are  exactly  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  due  to  electric  currents 
flowing  in  straight  conducting  wires  passing  through  A  and  B  per- 
pendicular to  the  paper.  The  current- intensities  at  A,  B,  have  the 
ratio  (equality  in  Fig.  254, 1  to  4  in  Fig.  257)  of  the  charges  supposed, 
in  the  gravitational  case  here  considered,  to  be  situated  at  ^,  ^. 

The  lines  of  force  of  the  gravitational  case  in  Figs.  254,  257 
are  for  the  electric  currents  curved  (cylindrical)  surfaces  each  passing 
through  one  of  the  straight  wires  of  which  A  B  represent  the 
sections  by  the  plane  of  the  paper.  These  are  the  equipotential 
surfaces  of  the  magnetic  field  given  by  the  currents. 

This  subject  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  connection  with 
electricity  and  magnetism,  but  the  reader  should  notice  here  the 
intimate  bearing  on  many  different  parts  of  physics  of  the  theory  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Newtonian  potential,  the  potential  of  forces 
of  attraction  (and  repulsion)  which  obey  the  law  of  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance. 

482.  Tnbes  of  Force. — Upon  an  equipotential  surface  drawn  in  a 
field  of  force  let  a  small  closed  curve  be  marked  out.  The  lines  of 
force  which  pass  through  the  points  of  the  curve  mark  out  a  tubular 
surface,  which  is  called  a  ttibe  of  force.  Let  a  closed  surface  be  taken, 
made  up  of  a  portion  of  a  tube  of  force  enclosed  between  two  equi* 

Fio.  268. 


potential  surfaces  met  by  the  tube.  The  field-intensity  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  ends  of  the  tube;  let  its  values  at  the  two  ends  be  /',,  /*„ 
the  areas  of  its  ends  dS\,  dS^  The  surface  int^ral  of  normal  force 
outwards  over  the  closed  surtace  is  -  F^d&\  +  F^dS^,  since  there  is  no 
component  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  tube.  If  there  be  no 
matter  within  the  portion  of  the  tube  considered  the  surface  integral 
of  normal  force  over  the  tube  is  zero,  and  therefore 

F^dS,  =  F^dS,.  (47) 

As  the  tube  widens  therefore  the  value  of  F  falls  off,  so  that  the 
product  of  the  mean  field- intensity  by  the  area  dS  is  constant  all 
along  the  tube. 

If  the  area  dS  be  so  chosen  that  FdS^l  the  tube  is  called  a 
unit  tube.  The  sui'face  integral  of  normal  force  taken  over  a  closed 
sill  face  which  surrounds  any  part  of  the  distribution  is  clearly 
ecjual  to  the  number  of  unit-tubes  w^hich  cross  the  surface  from 
within  over  the  number  which  enter  it  from  without,  and  thus  as 
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we  have  seen  in  §  450,  is  —4t-irkMi,  if  J/<  denote  the  quantity  of 

matter  within  the  surface. 

The  number  of  unit-tubes  here  referred  to  is  often  in  electrical 

applications  refeired  to  as  the  number  of  lilies  of  force  crossing  the 

surface.     "When  the  phrase  **  number  of  lines  of  force  "  is  used  in 

such  a  connection,  it  Ls  really  unit-tubes  that  are  meant,  if  the  idea 

to  be  conveyed  has  any  definiteness. 

483.  Discontinaity  of  Normal  Force  at  Surface-Distribntion  of 

Matter. — Let  now  a  tube  of  force  cross  a  surface  on  which  is  distri- 
buted matter  of  surface  density  tr. 
Fig.  259.  The  direction  of  the  tube  will  not 

be  necessarily  the  same  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  surface.  If  it 
be  incUned  to  the  surface  on  one 
side,  the  angle  of  inclination  on 
the  other  side  will  be  altered  by 
the  action  of  the  matter  on  the 
surface. 

Take  a  closed  surface  consist- 
ing of  two  sections  A^  B  (Fig. 
259)  of  the  tube  near  the  surface 
on  the  two  sides,  and  let  F^^  F, 
be  the  field  intensities  at  .^,  ^. 
If  dS^,  dSf  be  the  areas  of  the 

sections,  and  dS  the  ai'ea  of  the  surface  element  C  inteixjepted  by 

the  tube    -  F^dS^  +  F^dS^  is  the  surface  integral  of  normal  force 

over  the  closed  surface,  and  we  have 


F^dK%-F^dS,=  -iTrkadS, 


(48) 


But  if  the  normals  drawn  from  the  surface  on  the  two  sides  make 
angles  6^,  6,  with  the  lines  of  force  of  the  tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  251), 
dSj  =  dScos8^,  d6\  =  dSco80^,  and  hence  we  obtain 


FjCos 0,  -  /', cos 0^=  -  inka. 


(49) 


FyCOsd^  is  the  normal  force  from  the  surface  on  the  side  B, 
F^cosO^  the  normal  force  towards  the  surface  on  the  side  A.  If  we 
denote  by  ^V^,  A",  the  normal  forces /ro7?i  the  surface  on  the  two  sides 
we  have  A\  =  -  /^,cos^„  A,  =  /'jCos^^,,  so  that  (49)  becomes 


iV,  +  A',  +  47r^o-  =  (). 


(50) 


The  components  of  field- intensity  taken  normal  to  the  surface- 
element  diS  on  the  two  sides  are  thus,  because  of  the  term  -inka  in 
(49)  or  (50),  discontinuous.  The  tangential  components  of  /',,  /', 
are,  however,  continuous,  that  is 


/'jsin6j=  F^sind^. 
The  tube  of  force,  therefore,  suft*ei*s  a  species  of  refi-action. 


(51) 
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*484.  Graphical  Bepresentation  of  Potential  and  Force  for 
Thick  Spherical  Shell. — It  is  instructive  to  represent  graphically  the 
potential  and  force  in  the  fields  "of  simple  distributions.  Fig.  2(»0 
taken  from  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy  shows  these 
quantities  for  the  case  of  a  thick  spherical  shell  of  imiforni  density 
f},  and  internal  and  external  radii  a,  a. 

Since  the  field  is  symmetrical  about  the  centre  of  the  shell  the 
foi-ce  is  radial  at  every  point.  Hence  if  a  spherical  surface  con- 
centric with  the  shell,  and  of  radius  r  be  described,  we  have  by 
>$  453  for  any  part  on  that  surface. 

(52) 


=  k 
dr 


*.2 
7^ 


where   Jf  is   the  total    quantity  of  attracting   matter   within  the 
surface. 

Again  for  this  case,  as  the  reader  may  prove,  Poisson's  efpiation 
h»i,s  the  form 


so  that 


d:'V2dv       .   , 

4- =    -  -tTTKfJ, 

dr^     r  dr 

d'V         ,     J        2dV 
dr^--^-^^-r-dr' 


(5:J) 


and  it'  Vldr^  can  be  calculated  from  dVjdr  easily  by  this  equation. 

There  are  three  possible  cases  (1)  ()<r<.a,  (2)  a-r--^a\  (}\) 
a  <r  <  X.  For  these  the  values  of  M,  V,  -dV/dr,  d'-V/dr^  are  as 
in  the  following  table  : 


O  -:  /•  -  -  (I. 


JJ 


ilV 

d'-V 
itr- 


0 


2irilp(a'--rt2) 


0 


0 


a  <  I'  <:  o  . 


3 


6/' 

'^(H  -or) 


«'</•<.   QO. 


3    ^ 
3/- 
3H 
3r'  ^ 


The  variations  of  T,  -  dV/dr,  cP  Vjdr-  are  shown  in  Fig.  2(;0.  It 
will  be  seen  that  T,  represented  by  the  curve  LMN,  is  constant, 
having  the  value  OL,  from  0  to  .1,  that  is  within  the  hollow  space, 
falls  ofi'  slowly  at  first  then  more  rapidly  from  .4  to  /y,  that  is  within 
the  shell,  and  finally  approaches  zero  asymptotically  as  r  increases 
towards  infinity. 
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The  value  of  dV/dr  is  shown  by  the  curve  AFQ.  Thus  dV/dr 
increases  numerically  from  A  to.  B,  starting  with  the  value  0,  and 
ending  with  BF,  then  the  direction  of  the  curve  suddenly  changes  and 
dV/dr  falls  oflF  asymptotically  towards  zero  as  r  approaches  infinity. 

FinaWj  d^V/dr^  is  zero  within  the  hollow  space,  and  is  represented 
for  other  points  by  the  curves  BSy  TU.     There  is  a  discontinuity  in 

Fig.  260. 


the  value  of  d'V/dr^,  at  the  sharp  point  of  the  curve  for  dV/dr,  as 
shown  by  the  sudden  change  of  the  ordinate  from  the  negative  value 
BS  to  the  positive  BT, 

•485.  Direct  Problem  of  Potential. — We  are  unable  to  deal  here 
at  lengt.h  with  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  finding  the  potential  for 
different  given  surface- distributions  (what  is  sometimes  called  the 
Kelvin-Dirichlet  problem),  but  we  shall  offer  some  general  observa- 
tions and  deal  with  a  few  important  cases.  Consider  a  closed 
suiface  aS',  consisting  it  may  be  of  two  or  more  mutually  exclusive 
detached  surfaces.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  in  one  of  its  forms 
that  of  finding  a  function  V  which,  as  well  as  its  first  and  second 
space-rate  of  variation,  is  single-valued  and  continuous  throughout 
the  space  external  to  Sy  satisfies  Laplace's  equation  throughout  that 
space,  is  zero  at  eveiy  point  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  attract- 
ing matter,  and  has  (1)  certain  assigned  values  at  the  surface  or 
surfaces  S,  or  (2)  gives  certain  assigned  values  of  dV/dUy  the  nite 
of  variation  of  V  along  the  normal  from  the  surface  to  the  field,  at 
every  point  of  S,  or  (3)  has  certain  assigned  values  at  some  of  these 
surfaces,  and  gives  certain  assigned  values  of  dV/dn  at  the  others. 
A  continuous  single  valued  function  satisfying  Laplace's  equation  in 
a  certain  region  of  space  is  said  to  be  harmonic  in  that  region. 

The  problem  just  stated  is  the  problem  most  generally  to  be 
solved,  but  the  region  throughout  which  V  is  to  be  foimd  in  some 
ciuses  is  the  simply  connected  (see  §  486)  space  within  one  or  more 
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closed  surfaces  for  which  either  the  value  of  V  or  the  value  of  dV/dn 
is  given  for  every  point. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  variation  of  V  from  the  value 
it  has  at  any  point  of  the  space  considered  to  the  value  which 
it  takes  at  the  surface,  is  to  be  taken  along  a  path  drawn  from 
one  point  to  the  other  without  passing  across  the  boundary  of 
the  space  considered. 

The  question  as  to  whether  this  problem  has  a  solution  has  been 
treated  by  several  writers,  among  whom  are  Lord  Kelvin,  Lejeune 
Dirichlet,  E.  Neumann,  and  Poincar^.  A  very  valuable  discussion 
of  the  subject  is  given  in  M.  Poincare's  treatise  entitled  Theorie  du 
Potentiel  NevoUmien, 

*48G.  Uniqaeness  of  Solntion  of  Potential  Problem.  Connectivity 
of  Spaces. — The  question  whether  a  function  V  does  or  does  not  exist 
in  all  cases  we  shall  not  here  consider.  In  the  cases  with  which  we 
shall  be  concerned  in  the  present  work,  the  question  is  answered  by 
the  discovery  of  the  function.  What  is  therefore  of  much  greater 
importance  is  the  theorem,  which  is  easily  proved,  that  if  one  solution 
is  obtained  it  is  the  only  solution.  This  theorem  may  be  stated  as 
follows.  Let  r  be  a  value  of  the  potential  (that  is  of  course  a  func- 
tion of  the  co-ordinates)  which  satisfies  Laplace's  equation  thix)ughout 
a  given  sirnpli/  connected  space,  and  fulfils  the  required  conditions  at 
the  surface,  and  let  if  possible  V  be  another  function  which  does  the 
same  things.     We  shall  prove  that  throughout  the  space  V=V', 

A  simply  connected  space  is  one  in  which  if  any  closed  path  be  drawn 
the  path  can  be  contracted  to  zero  without  passing  anywhere  out  of 
the  space.  Such  a  space  is  that  within  a  spherical  surface  or  within 
a  surface  to  which  a  spherical  surface  can  be  deformed  without 
bringing  one  part  of  the  surface  into  contact  with  another,  or  the 
whole  space  extending  to  infinity  everywhere  outside  one  such 
sui'face,  or  outside  two  or  more  distinct  surfaces  of  this  kind,  or  the 
space  between  one  such  surface  and  any  number  of  such  surfaces 
extenial  to  one  another  but  contained  within  the  first. 

An  example  of  a  space  which  is  not  simply  connected  is  that 
within  the  surface  of  an  anchor-ring.  A  closed  curve  can  obviously 
be  drawn  within  such  a  space  which  cannot  be  contracted  to  zero 
without  passing  outside  the  space — for  example,  the  circular  axis  of 
the  ring  is  such  a  curve.  The  space  may  be  rendered  simply  connected 
by  drawing  across  the  ring  at  any  place  a  diaphragm  which  no  closed 
curve  is  to  cross.  All  closed  curves  can  then  evidently  be  shrunk 
to  zero  without  passing  out  of  the  space.  The  anchor  ring  space 
is  said  to  be  doubly  connected.  Again,  an  anchor  ring  with  one  side 
branch  as  in  Fig.  261  requires  two  diaphragms  to  be  rendered  singly 
connected.  The  connectivity  of  a  space  is  always  designated  by  a 
number  greater  than  the  number  of  diaphi-agms  which  are  necessary 
to  render  the  space  simply  connected.  The  space  within  the 
double  ring  is  thus  triply  connected.  It  can  be  reduced  to  a  simply 
connected  spjice  by  diaphragms  across  the  ring  at  A^B. 

Let  U  denote  the  diflerence  V  -  V  of  the  two  functions  which 
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fulfil  all  the  conditions  stated  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
potential.  Then  U  is  also  a  solution  which  gives  zero  values  of  tlie 
potential  at  the  bounding  surface.     Consider  the  integi*al 

(where  dVH  denotes  an  element  of  space)  taken  throughout  the  space 
to  which  the  solutions  apply.  Integrating  by  parts  we  transfonn 
it  to 

fu'l^'dS-  /"r.v-^A/trr,  (:)4) 

J       an  J 

where  the  first  integral  is  taken  over  the  bounding  surface  and 
U.dUjdn  in  it  denote  respectively  the  value  of  U,  and  the  rate  of 
variation  of  U  per  unit  distance  along  the  normal  drawn  outwaixl 
fi'om  the  surface ;  the  other  integral  is  taken  throughout  the 
enclosed  space. 

Wherever  on  the  bounding  surface  the  potential  is  given 
there  U=^  0,  for  there  V  and  V  coincide  in  value,  and  where 
dV/dn   has   its   value   assigned   there   dUjdn   is   zero.     Hence    the 

Fig.  261. 


surface  integral  is  zero.  Also  since  throughout  the  siJiice  v-r  =  (K 
iind  also  v-r'  =  (),  v*r'=0  also  holds  throughout  the  space.  Hence 
the  second  integi'al  on  the  right  vanishes,  and  the  integi-al  considered 
is  zero  thi-oughout  the  whole  spjice.  Hence  everywhei-e  in  the  space 
2 Uj^^.r  =  c ^Jdy  =  dUl^z  =  0,  that  is  since  U  is  zero  at  the  bounding 
surface  it  must  also  be  zero  throughout  the  whole  space.  Hence 
everywhere  r=  V\  and  there  is  only  one  solution. 

The  necessity  for  simple  connectivity  of  the  space  arises  fiT)iu 
that  of  making  the  sirface  integral  on  the  right  pei-fectly  definite. 
The  integral  on  the  left  is  not  equal  to  the  two  integi-jils  on  the  right 
for  a  multiply  connected  space  if  only  the  actual  bounding  surface  of 
the  space  is  considered  in  the  first  integral  on  the  right.  The 
.surfaces  given  by  the  two  sides  of  each  diaphragm  I'equired  for 
reduction  to  simple  connectivity  must  be  introduced  to  render  the 
equaticm  applicable. 

*4H7.  Green's  Function. — The  solution  of  the  direct  problem  of 
the  i)otential  can  be  eflected  in  a  number  of  important  cases  by  a 
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method  due  to  Green  in  which  certain  functions  invented  by  that 
mathematician  phiy  a  very  impoi*tant  part. 

Consider  the  sjmce  external  to  a  closed  surface  S,  and  let  P  be 
any  point  in  that  space,  Q  a  fixed  point  the  distance  of  which  from 
any  element  E  of  the  surface  is  r.  Then  k/r  is  the  potential 
l»ro(luced  at  £  by  a  unit  particle  at  Q.  Now  consider  a  function  G 
of  the  co-oixiinates  which  satisfies  Laplace's  equation  throughout  the 
space  considered,  is  zero  at  infinity,  and  is  equal  to  -  k/r  at  every 
element  L\  Then  if  U  denote  G  +  k/r,  U  is  a  function  which  is  zei\> 
at  every  point  of  the  sui-face,  and  is  harmonic  (§  485)  and  finite 
throughout  the  external  space  except  at  Q  where  it  is  infinite. 

The  function  G  is  what  is  pi'operly  called  Greenes  function,  though 
sometimes  the  name  is  given  to  the  function  (7,  G  is  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  potential  at  each  element  K  produced  by  the  unit 
charge  at  Q,  [In  electricity  it  is  the  potential  at  each  point  of  aS' 
and  at  every  external  point,  due  to  the  induced  electrical  distribution 
called  into  existence  on  a  conducting  surface  coinciding  with  aS',  and 
maintained  at  zei-o  (x^tential  in  pi-esence  of  a  unit  positive  charge  at 
an  external  point  Q,] 

A  certiiin  reciprocal  pi'opei-ty  is  possessed  by  Green's  functions 
which  may  hei'e  be  demonstnited.  Let  G  be  the  value  of  Green's 
function  at  a  point  P,  when  the  unit  pai-ticle  is  situated  at  Q,  and 
G'  tlie  value  of  Green's  function  at  Q  when  the  unit  particle  is 
situated  at  P,  then  G  =  G'. 

Since  G  is  harmonic  thi-oughout  the  external  space  it  must  be  the 
potential  due  to  a  distribution  of  matter  either  on  or  within  the 
suiface  S.  Let,  if  possible,  a  surface-distribution  over  S  wliich  would 
l)roduc^  the  jK)tential  -  k/r  at  a  point  just  external  to  any  other 
element  £J'  of  the  surface  be  assigned,  and  let  a  be  the  matter  per 
unit  of  area  on  the  element  dS  at  E.     Then  we  should  have 


,   fadiS  _  _k 
J   WE~     r' 


where  E'E  is  the  distance  from  E'  to  E,  and  r  the  distance  E'Q,  and 
the  integi'al  is  taken  over  the  whole  surface  S.  But  this  surface 
distribution  must  pix)duce  not  only  the  potential  G  at  each  element 
of  the  surface  but  at  every  external  point.  For  the  potential  is 
harmonic  at  every  external  ix)int  and  has  the  assigned  surfjice 
values,  and  tus  we  have  seen  there  c^iunot  be  two  potential  functions 
wliich  do  this. 

Now  the  potential  at  P  due  to  this  surface-distribution  is 
kffrdSjEPy  where  as  stated  o-  is  the  density  at  E  of  the  surface  dis- 
tril)utiou  which  just  countei*acts  for  every  element  of  the  surface  the 
ix)tential  due  to  the  unit  particle  at  Q,  But  if  a\  denote  the  density 
at  E'  of  the  surface  distribution  which  would  produce  the  jwtential 
-  k  EP  at  each  element  E,  that  is,  just  countei'act  the  potential  due 
to  a  unit  paiticle  at  P,  we  have  -  Ij E P  =f(T^dS  j E E' .  Hence  the 
])otential  at  P  just  found  for  the  other  case  is 
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But  this  may  be  wi'itten  also 


"I-HIm)- 


and  kfadSjEE'  is  evidently  the  potential  at  E'  due  to  the  charge 
which  just  countei-acts  the  potential  due  to  unit  charge  at  <?,  for  it 
has  the  value  -  kjE'Q.     Hence  the  reciprocal  proposition  is  proved. 

*488.  Idea  of  Negative  Matter. — This  proof  of  the  proposition 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  a  surface  distribution  can  be  found 
which  gives  over  the  surface  the  potential  due  to  a  unit  charge 
situated  at  any  point  Q,  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  justify  this 
assumption. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  use  is  really  made  of  the  notion 
already  referred  to  of  negative  matter,  an  idea  which  we  shall  have 
to  employ  in  dealing  with  problems  in  electrostatics.  Now  it  is 
possible  (as  we  shall  see  in  vol.  iii.)  to  have  a  metallic  surface  of 
any  form  at  zero  potential  in  presence  of  any  external  distribution  of 
electricity,  and  therefore  the  distribution  on  the  surface  just  counter- 
acts at  the  smface  the  potential  due  to  the  external  distribution. 
This  distribution  reversed  would  produce  at  each  point  of  the  surface 
a  potential  equal  to  that  produced  there  by  the  external  distribution. 
A  distribution  of  gravitational  matter  following  the  same  law  of 
surface-density  would  give  a  potential  at  the  surface  proportional  to 
that  due  to  an  external  distribution  of  matter  corresponding  to  the 
external  electrical  distribution.  Hence  the  surface-distribution  is 
physically  possible. 

*489.  Closed  Surface-Distribution  producing  Internal  Potential 
due  to  External  Matter. — Further  it  is  to  be  observed  that  since  the 
potential  at  the  sui-face  due  to  the  external  distribution  and  the 
counteracting  sui-face-shell  of  matter,  is  zero,  the  potential  at  ever}- 
j)oint  within  the  surface  is  zero  also.  Tlie  surface-distribution  thus 
not  only  counteracts  the  effect  of  the  external  one  at  the  surface,  but 
also  does  so  for  every  internal  point.  This  counteracting  surface- 
shell  is  thei'efore  a  distribution  which,  if  reversed  in  sign,  gives  a 
potential  at  ever}'  point  within  the  surface  equal  to  that  produced  bv 
the  external  distribution.  It  remains  to  determine  the  density  at 
each  element  of  the  surface. 

Since  the  potential  due  to  the  (unrevei'sed)  surface  and  external 
distributions  has  a  constant  (zero)  value  within  the  surface,  there  is 
no  field-intensity  within  the  surface.  There  is  thei-efore  no  com- 
ponent, normal  or  tangential,  close  to  the  surface  inside,  Jind  the 
field- intensity  just  outside  is,  by  the  results  obtained  in  §  484  for  a 
tube  of  force  crossing  a  surface  distribution,  normal  to  the  surface 
and  of  amount  -  ^^irktr^  where  a  is  the  surface-density  at  the  point 
whei*e  the  normal  is  drawn.     If  thendVldn  l)e  the  field  intensitv 
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outwards  from  the  surface  due  to  both  surface  and  external  matter 
the  density  required  is  given  by  the  equation 

^=  -  ^nka,  (55) 

an 

If  then  dVjdn  can  be  determined  the  surface  density  can  he 
found. 

The  potential  at  external  points  due  to  this  surface-shell  is  a 
harmonic  function  and  vanishes  at  infinity,  and  since  it  produces  a 
specified  system  of  values  at  the  surface,  it  is  the  only  potential 
function  and  the  distribution  is  the  only  distribution  which  can  be 
found  to  do  so. 

We  shall  find  (see  §  492)  Green's  function  in  one  or  two  simple 
cases,  but  further  use  of  it  as  a  method  of  finding  distributions  will 
be  deferred  until  the  need  for  them  arises  in  connection  with  elec- 
tricity. 

*490.  SurflEkce  Distribntion  Eqniyalent  to  Internal  Distribntion. 
— A  very  important  result  regarding  equivalence  of  distributions  may, 
however,  be  noticed  here.  Consider  an  equipotential  surface  of  any 
distribution,  which  may,  to  take  the  most  general  case,  be  partly 
external  partly  internal  to  the  surface.  The  field -intensity  at  every 
point  of  it  is  normal  to  the  surface,  and  has  the  value  dVjdn,  We 
have  seen,  §  456,  that 

^^.dS=^-4t,rhMi,  (56) 


J  dn 


whei'e  Mf  is  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  within  the  surface.  If 
now  the  matter  within  the  surface  be  distributed  over  the  equi- 
potential surface  with  surface  density  tr,  so  that  at  each  point 
-'iirk(r==dV/dn,  the  value  of  the  potential  at  the  surface  will  not 
be  altered,  and  the  external  field  will  be  the  same  as  before. 

For  suppose  that  the  internal  distribution  is  removed :  the  surface 
will  in  general  cease  to  be  one  of  equal  potential.  Let  then  such  a 
distribution,  if  necessary,  of  negative  matter,  or  partly  of  positive 
and  partly  of  negative  matter,  be  made  over  the  sui^ace  as  brings  the 
surface  throughout  to  zero  potential.  Since  there  is  no  internal 
distribution  the  potential  throughout  the  internal  space  is  also  zero. 

Now  distribute  over  the  surface  a  quantity  of  matter  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  each  point  of  the  surface  to  the  potential  it  had 
originally.  The  potential  at  each  point  of  the  external  space  close  to 
the  surface  is  now  what  it  was  with  the  original  distribution,  that  is 
the  distribution  now  on  the  surface  produces  at  every  such  point  just 
the  potential  that  the  original  internal  distribution  produced.  Let 
this  be  Vy  To  V^  corresponds  a  value  T/  of  the  potential  produced 
by  the  surface  distribution  at  each  point  of  external  space.  But  it 
lias  been  proved  that  corresponding  to  a  given  value  V^  of  the  potential 
at  a  surface  due  to  a  distribution  upon  or  within  the  surface,  there 
can  only  be  one  value  of  the  potential  at  external  points.     Hence  the 
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potential  at  all  external  points,  and  also  the  field  of  force,  is  the  same 
for  the  surface  as  for  the  ori^nal  distribution. 

Now  consider  a  tube  of  force  crossing  the  surface  distribution. 
Since  the  field-intensity  within  is  zero,  the  tube  starts  normally  out- 
wards from  the  surface,  and  wo  have  -  d  Vjdn  ~  hrk  a.  Further,  since 
as  we  have  just  seen  dV/dn,  the  field-intensity  just  outside  the  sur- 
face, is  the  same  as  it  was  before,  we  must  have 

/^^  =  -  47rA;  fadS  =  -  4 nkM^,  (57) 

as  stated  in  the  theorem. 

This  theorem  is  a  case  of  a  more  general  one.  If  any  surfaces 
whatever,  open  or  closed,  and  whether  equipotential  or  not,  be 
described  in  a  field  of  gravitational  force,  it  is  possible  to  find  one, 
and  only  one  distribution  of  matter  over  these  sui-faces  which  shall 
produce  at  every  point  of  them,  and  at  every  point  of  space  separated 
by  those  of  the  surfaces  which  are  closed  or  infinite,  the  same  potential 
as  is  produced  in  the  actual  case.  The  proof  of  this  theorem  cannot 
be  entered  on  here,  and  would  involve  a  discussion  of  most  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  Kelvin-Dirichlet  problem.  The  reader  may  refer 
to  the  work  of  M.  Poincar^  referred  to  above,  and  to  a  paper  of 
his  in  the  Ameincan  Jcumal  qf  Mathematics  for  1898. 

401.  Spherical  Distribntion  Equivalent  to  External  Point- 
Charge.  Electric  Images.  Centrobaric  Distributions. — An  impor- 
tant example  of  Green's  function  is  the  following.     It  is  required  ta 

Fig.  262. 


find  a  distribution  over  a  spherical  suiface  which  for  all  points  on  and 
within  the  surface  will  produce  a  potential  equal  to  that  produced  by 
a  single  particle  at  an  external  point  F.  Let  AEA'  represent  a 
central  section  of  the  spherical  surface  by  the  paper,  and  let  the  line 
from  F  through  the  centre  0  meet  the  circle  in  A,  A'.  Let  G  divide 
OA  so  that  OG:  OA  =  OA  :  OF,  and  denote  OF,  OG,  OA,  EF,  GE  by 
/'.y.  a,  r,  r.  Then  if  E  be  any  point  on  the  sphere,  we  Imvef/a 
=  a/f^  so  that  the  triangles  OGE,  OEF  are  similar.  Hence /'/V 
=  OEIEF=a/r,  and  ijr—fjar.  Hence  a  quantity  majf  (that  is. 
mfja)  at  G  will  produce  the  same  potential  kmjr  at  E  as  a  quantity 
hi  at  F  w^ould  produce  at  the  Fame  point. 
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If  then,  according  to  §  488,  a  distribution  of  amount  ma/fhe  inade 
over  the  surface  so  that  the  potential  of  the  surface  may  be  at  each 
point  that  due  to  m  at  -F,  the  potential  at  each  point  of  the  internal 
space  will  also  be  equal  to  that  due  to  m  at  F. 

For  if  this  distribution  were  made  with  negative  matter  the 
potential  at  E  would  be  zero,  and  so  the  potential  at  each  point  of 
the  surface  being  zero  the  potential  at  every  internal  point  would  be 
zero.  The  negative  distribution  thus  counteracts  the  potential  due 
to  m  at  Z'  for  all  points  on  or  in  the  sphere,  and  therefore  when 
reversed  gives  at  each  such  point  the  same  potential  as  does  m  at  F, 

Let  the  negative  distribution  exist,  so  that  the  potential  within 
the  sphere  is  zero,  the  outward  force  just  external  to  -ff  is  then 
-  inka-f  if  cr  be  the  surface  density  (sign  included).  But  the  force 
consists  of  two  components,  one  towards  F  of  amount  kmj'r,  and 
the  other  along  GE  of  amount  k7n{a//)/r"'.  The  former  resolves 
into  two  components  along  EO  and  OF,  which  are  proportional  to 
these  lines.  These  components  are  kma/r^  and  kmf/r^  respectively. 
The  latter  resolves  into  two  components  along  OE,  GO,  the  amounts 
of  which  are  respectively  kma^/fr  ^  and  kmaf'jfr  ^  But/'/r  '  =  a  ^jf'-r^ 
and  ajf  -fja,  so  that  f'\r'^=f'lar^,  and  the  last  written  component 
l)ecomes  kmfjr^.  It  is  therefore  equal  and  opposite  to  the  com-^ 
ponent  along  OF  of  the  force  in  the  direction  EF. 

Tliere  remain  therefore  only  the  components  along  the  radius, 
namely,  kmajr^  ivoxn.  E  to  0,  and  kma?jfr^  from  0  U)  E.  The  latter, 
which  may  be  written  hmf-jaT^,  is  the  greater,  and  therefore  the 
lesultant  force  is  from  0  to  E,  and  is  of  amount  k'ni(f'  -  a^)/ar^. 
Hence  for  the  density  of  matter  at  E  we  have 

cr  =  -  — .  ^^-- —  (58) 

Hence  a  density  o-  given  by  the  equation 


or  = 


4wa 


(61)) 


will  just  produce  at  eyeiy  point  of  the  surface  and  at  every  external 
point  the  same  potential  as  is  produced  by  a  particle  of  mass  ma// at 
G,  and  produces  at  every  internal  point  the  same  potential  as  is 
produced  by  the  particle  m  at  P, 

The  two  point-charges,  -  ma//  at  G  and  m  at  F,  together  keep 
the  spherical  surface  at  zero  potential.  A  distribution  of  density 
-vi{/-  -a^)/4:rrar^  on  the  surface,  with  m  at  /',  does  the  same 
thing,  and  moreover  pixxiuces  the  same  potential  at  every  external 
j)oint  as  would  be  produced  by  -  ma/f  at  G,  and  at  ever}^  internal 
{X)int  counteracts  the  potential  due  to  m  at  F.  The  charge  at  G 
is  called  the  electric  image  of  the  charge  at  F.  The  theory  of 
electric  images  is  due  to  Lord  Kelvin,  and  in  conjunction  with  his 
theory  of   electric  inversion   enables  many  problems   to  be  solved 

2  O 
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which  could  only  be  overcome  with  great  difficulty  by  ordinarj- 
analysis.     (See  vol.  iii,  of  the  present  work.) 

The  whole  quantity  of  mtitter  on  the  spherical  surface,  as  may 
easily  be  verified  by  direct  integration,  is  ma/f,  so  that  we  have  here 
a  distribution  which  attracts  every  external  particle  as  if  its  whole 
mass  were  collected  at  the  eccentric  point  Q.  This  is  an  example  of 
what  are  called  centrobaric  distributions  (see  §  504  below). 

*49S.  Sphere  Built  up  of  Centrobaric  Shells.— Let  now  F  and  G 
be  kept  fixed,  and  successive  spheres  (Fig.  2(i:i)  be  described  with 
respect  to  which  F,  6  are  inverse  points.  This  process  can  be  con- 
tinued, the  spheres  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  centres 
approach  G,  until  the  whole  space  within  the  outer  sphere  has  been 


tlivided  up  into  thin  spherical  shells,  each  consisting  of  the  space 
between  two  successive  surfaces.  Now  a  distribution  on  any  one 
of  these  spheres,  the  surface-density  of  which  vai-ies  as  the  inverse 
cube  of  the  distance  of  each  element  of  the  surface  from  F,  has  all 
the  properties  of  the  sui'face  distribution  just  stated ;  that  is,  it 
produces  at  all  points  external  to  itself  the  same  potential  as  would 
be  produced  by  an  equal  quantity  {m  say)  of  matter  at  0,  and  at 
all  points  internal  to  itself  the  same  potential  us  would  be  produced 
by  a  quantity  mfj^f  situated  at  F. 

Hence  a  succession  of  such  surface  distributions  made  upon  the 
spheres  described  us  stated  would  be  a  centrobaric  distribution  of 
matter  ;  that  is,  it  would  give  the  same  field  for  all  external  points  as 
would  be  given  by  the  same  total  quantity  of  matter  placed  at  G. 

Further,  the  distance  between  two  successive  spheres,  the  thick- 
ness that  is  of  a  shell,  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
point  considered  from  /'.  For  let  y  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  C 
of  one  of  these  spheres  from  C  the  centre  of  the  outer  sphere,  on 
which  are  situated  the  points  j1,^', and  x  the  distance  from  A  of  the 
nearest  point  of  its  circumference.  The  radius  of  the  sphere  is 
a-x-y,  and  we  have  f  -y  =  (a-x-  yfjif-  y)  since  /'  and  G  are 
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fixed.  Hence,  if  we  bike  another  sphere  within  this,  the  radius  of 
wliich  is  a  -  .r  -  y  -  dr  -  dif,  we.  easily  obtain  from  ihe  relation  just 
written  d:r  =  {/-  a  4-  jc)'dy,'2{/-  y){a  -  Jr  -  y).  Also  if  6>  be  the  angle 
which  the  i*adius  CE'  to  any  element  E'  of  the  surface  makes 
with  CF^  we  have  for  the  thickness  r  of  the  shell  at  E'  the  value 
d:r-\-dy{i  -  coi^O).  But  from  the  triangle  C'E'F,  if  E'F^r,  we  have 
r^  =  (y'-rt  +  ^)-  +  2(/'-y)(« -.r-y)(l  -cos6),  and  thei-efoi-e 

dr  +  dy(l  -cos8)  =  rdy !'>{/- y){a-x- y\ 

The  thickness  r  is  therefore  proportional  to  r*  for  diffei^nt  elements 
of  anv  one  shell. 

Now  let  each  of  the  spherical  distributions,  of  surface  density 
invei"sely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  from  F,  be  distributed  through 
tlie  adjacent  shell  of  space,  so  that  the  matter  on  each  surface 
element  takes  volume  density,  the  average  value  of  which  along  the 
thickness  there  is  p,  given  by  cr  =  pr.  The  density  p  will  then  be  for 
each  shell  inversely  as  the  fifth  ix>wer  of  the  distance  of  each 
element  from  F, 

The  density  p  may  be  quite  diffei*ent  for  the  diffei-ent  shells ;  what 
is  essential  is  that  its  average  value  along  the  thickness  of  the  shell 
at  each  element  of  any  one  shell  should  vary  inversely  as  the  fifth 
{K)wer  of  the  distance  of  the  element  from  F,  Thus  we  obtain  any 
number  of  spherical  centix)baric  distributions. 

Of  course  a  distribution  the  density  of  which  at  every  point  varies 
invei*sely  as  the  fifth  power  of  the  distance  of  the  point  from  /' 
fulfils  this  condition. 

Any  uniform  distribution  on  the  spherical  surface  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  distribution  on  the  surface  found  in  §491.  If  the 
amount  of  matter  uniformly  distributed  be  m',  the  external  potential 
at  eveiy  point  will  be  that  due  to  m  at  the  centre  C  and  ma!/&t  the 
p)int  6?.  If  ajf  be  1/4  and  rn  =  m  the  equipot«ntial  lines  and  lines  of 
force  in  a  plane  section  of  the  field  thi'ough  the  points  C  and  G  will, 

for  poiTits  outside  a  circle  of  radius  a=  jCG.f,  be  pi^ecisely  those 
shown  in  Fig.  257,  where  B  and  A  represent  C  and  Cf.  Inside  the 
sphere  the  potential  due  to  ni  is  uniform,  that  due  to  maj/  placed 
on  the  surface  nccoixiing  to  the  law  of  density  given  in  (50)  is  the  same 
as  the  jwtential  due  to  m  at  F. 

The  density  at  any  point  is  then 


1 


or  = 


(«(.) 


which  at  the  points.  A,  A'y  respectively,  becomes 

4iTa(a         (/-ay)  4jraya         (/  +  «)'J 

493.  Image  Charge  in  a  Plane. — A  plane  is  the  particular  case  of  a 
sphere  in  which  the  radius  is  infinite.     The  inverse  point  F'  (Fig.  204) 
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Fig.  264. 


— r 


is  then  on  the  normal  to  the  plane  through  the  direct  point  P  and  as  far 
behind  the  plane  as  P  is  from  it  in  front.  P"  is  in  fact  the  optical  image 

of  P  in  the  plane  regarded  as  a  plane  mirror. 
The  inverse  charge  corresponding  to  w  at  P  is 
now  m  also.  Thus  a  distribution,  on  a  plane 
infinite  in  extent  in  every  direction,  the  density 
of  which  at  each  element  varies  inversely  as 
the  cube  of  the  distance  of  the  element  from  a 
point  on  one  side  of  the  plane,  produces  at 
every  point  in  the  space  on  that  side  of  the 
plane,  the  same  potential  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  charge  m  at  P',  and  at  every  point 
on  the  same  side  sls  P'  a,  potential  equal  to  that 
pi*oduced  by  m  at  P.  The  density  on  the  surface 
is  A/2frr*  where  h  is  the  distance  of  P  from  the 
surface,  and  r  the  distance  of  the  element  E 
from  P. 
■494.  (Geometrical  Inyersion. — The  method  of  inversion  is  of  great 
utility  in  deriving  geometrical  arrangements  and  their  properties 
from  others  that  are  known.  Take  any  point  P  of  a  geometrical 
arrangement  whether  of  particles  in  space  or  of  points  in  a  diagram, 
and  join  it  to  a  point  0,  From  0  draw  a  sphere  of  radius  a,  say. 
Then  if  OP==r  take  another  point  P'  on  OP  at  a  distance  r  from  O 
given  by  the  relation  rr'  —  a^.  0  is  called  the  centre  of  inversion,  and 
a  the  radius  of  inversion.  Now  take  any  other  point  Q  of  the 
arrangement,  and  in  the  same  way  find  along  the  radius  of  the 
sphere  drawn  in  the  direction  OQ,  the  inverse  point  Q  ;  and  so  on. 
A  new  arrangement  is  obtained  which  is  called  the  inverse  of  the 
given  one.     Thus  in  Fig.  265  the  points  P\  Q'  are  th«3  inverses  of 


Fig.  265. 


P,  Q.  The  line  P'Q'  is,  however,  not  the  inverse  of  PQ.  As  we 
shall  see  the  inverse  of  a  straight  line  is  a  circle  passing  through  the 
centre  of  inversion. 

It  will  be  observ^ed  that  the  triangles  OPQ,  OQ'P'  are  similar,  and 
the  pairs  of  angles  OPQ,  OQ'P'  and  OQP,  OP'Q'  are  equal.  If  PQ 
be  an  element  of  a  curve  so  that  OP,  OQ  are  ve^y  close  togeOtei',  P'Q'  is 
the  invei-se  of  the  element  PQ,  and  the  two  elements  cut  the  radius 
vector  OP  at  the  same  angles  P'PQ,  PP'Q'  or  at  the  supplemental^ 
angles  OPQ,  OP'Q',  It  follows  that  the  inverses  of  two  intersecting 
curves  intersect  at  the  same  angle  as  do  the  direct  curves,  and  that 
the  same  thing  holds  for  two  intersecting  sui'faces. 

The  inverse  of  a  circle  is  another  circle,  and  therefore  that  of  a 
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sphere  is  another  sphere.  The  reader  may  easily  verify  as  follows 
(constructing  a  figure  for  himself)  the  truth  of  the  former  proposi- 
tion for  the  case  at  least  in  which  the  circle  lies  in  a  plane  through 
0.  For  let  PQ  be  the  diameter  of  the  given  circle,  and  let  R  be  any 
other  point.  Then  PRQ  is  a  right  angle.  Let  P',  R,  Q'  be  the 
inverses  of  the  points  P,  Q,  R  (the  lines  P'Q',  Q  R',  RF  are  not  tho 
inverses  of  PQ,  QR,  RP)  the  angle  FR:Q'  is  equal  to  PRQ  ^  POQ 
according  as  a  line  along  OR  does  or  does  not  intersect  PQ, 

Now  the  intersection  of  a  sphere  by  a  plane  is  a  circle.  Henc45 
the  inverses  of  the  circles  of  intersection  of  a  sphere  by  planes 
through  0  are  circles  lying  in  the  respective  planes.  Hence  the 
inverse  of  a  sphere  is  another  sphere. 

That  the  inverse  of  a  straight  line  is  a  circle  may  be  verified  by 
the  reader,  and  that  the  circle  passes  through  the  centre  of  inversion 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  if  the  line  be  prolonged  to  infinity  in 
both  directions,  the  points  at  an  infinite  distance  invert  into  th« 
centre  of  inversion. 

*495.  Inverse  Distributions. — The  space  outside  the  sphere  of 
inversion  inverts  into  the  space  within  it,  and  the  space  within  into 

Fig.  266. 


the  space  without.  This  is  of  great  importance,  as  we  can  at  once 
transform  any  solution  of  a  gravitational  problem  which  holds  for 
the  space  within  a  sphere  into  one  which  holds  for  all  space  outside 
tlie  sphere.  The  inversion  of  distributions  of  attracting  or  repelling 
matter  and  their  fields  was  addi.»d  bv  Lord  Kelvin  in  one  of  his  earlv 
paj)ers  to  the  theory  of  ordinary  inversion,  and  used  by  him  in  some 
remarkable  solutions  of  problems  of  electric  distribution. 

Tlie  charge  majfoi  matter  at  P'  is  called  the  inverse  of  the  charge 
m  at  P  (Fig.  26(5).  If  instead  of  a  simple  point-charge  m  at  P^  there 
bo  a  number  of  point-charges  ;/«,  at  /*,  m^  at  (?,  ...,  there  wull 
correspond  to  each  of  these  a  charge  miai/^,  w^a//,,  ...  at  the 
inverse  points  P',  Q\  ...  in  the  sphere.  Thus  also  if  the  direct 
distribution  be  a  continuous  linear,  surface,  or  volume  distribution, 
the  inverse  distribution  will  be  a  linear,  surface,  or  volume  distribu- 
tion made  up  by  inverting  the  elements  of  the  direct  distribution  ; 
and  the  line,  surface,  or  volume  occupied  by  the  direct  distribution 
inverts  in  the  ordinary  geometrical  way  into  the  line,  sui-face,  or  volume 
occupied  by  the  invei*se. 
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Let  df  be  the  dimension  of  an  infinitesimal  element  of  volume  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius/  from  the  centre  of  inversion,  the  corre- 
sponding dimension  of  the  inverse  element  \&df,  ^utf-df  = 
a^l(f+  ^/)  =  (1  -  d/lf)a^lf  so  that  df  =  df,a^j/^.  Also  if  /^  be  a 
dimension  of  the  element  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to/,  the 
corresponding  dimension  fdB^fddM^jJ^.  Hence  an  element  of 
volume  which  is  the  inverse  of  an  element  of  volume  dTU^  — 
Pd^df)  has  the  volume  dxs:  ^dxs,a^\f^^dxsf'^\a^. 

Similarly  an  element  of  surface  d8'  which  is  the  inverse  of  an 
element  dS  is  dS.a'\f  =  dSf'ja^ 

Again,  if  m  be  a  direct  element  of  matter  occupying  volume  rfCT, 
the  inverse  element  is  ma/ f  and  occupies  volume  dif.  But  if  p,  p'  be 
the  direct  and  inverse  volume  densities,  p^mjdXS^  p  =ma//dTS\ 
and  therefore  p  =  pa^/f  =  pf^lw*.      Similarly  for  sui-face  densities 

<,  =  crV//«  =  <r/V- 

These  are  all  shown  in  the  table  of  ratios 

dXS    f     a«     ~P'     dS    r~~^~  p 

I      (62) 

p      a'    /'■•'     <r      a«    /'•»' 

♦496.  Inversion  of  Potentials. — Let  V  be  the  potential  at  any 
point  Q  due  to  the  direct  charge  m  at  P.  Then  V  =  km/PQ,  The 
invei*se  of  this  potential  is  the  potential  V  produced  at  the  invei-se 
Q'  of  Q  by  the  inverse  point-charge  wa//*  (where /=  OP)  at  P'.  Thus 
r  ==  hitajfA  I F Q' .     But  if  r,  r  denote  OQ,  OQ'  we  have,  by  Fig.  265, 

V     a     r  ^ 

This  ratio  is  independent  of  the  position  of  P  ;  it  is  the  ratio  of 
the  potentials  produced  at  the  corresponding  points  Q\Q  by  any  pair 
of  invei*se  and  direct  distributions  made  up  of  point-charges. 

Now  let  V  be  a  potential  constant  throughout  any  given  space  A' : 
y  is  not  constant  unless  r  be  constant,  or  r  be  constant,  that  is 
unless  the  equipotential  space  is  a  sphere  concentric  with  the  sphei*e 
of  inversion. 

The  surface  of  the  inverse  space  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  zei-o 
potential  by  placing  at  the  centre  of  inversion  a  quantity  of  matter 

-  Ta.     This  will  produce  at  every  point  at  distance  r  the  potential 

-  Va\r  which  is  equal  and  opposite  to  F',  the  potential  at  the  point 
due  to  the  inverse  distribution.  With  this  modification  the  inverse 
surface  becomes  also  an  equipotential  siuf ace. 

Thus  if  *y,  the  surface  of  the  direct  sphere,  be  a  surface  on  which 
matter  is  so  distributed  that  the  space  within  is  at  constant  potential, 
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the  inverse  sui-face  distribution  together  with  -  Va  at  0  just  main- 
tains the  inverse  surface  at  constant  potential. 

Applications  of  these  results  are  made  in  the  Theory  of  Electricity. 
At  present  we  have  not  space  to  pursue  the  matter  further.* 

*497.  Internal  Field  of  Thin  HomcBoid. — The  theorem  stated  in 
§  4!)0  may  be  applied  to  a  number  of  interesting  particular  cases  of 
gravitational  attraction. 

First  of  all  we  consider  the  field  due  to  matter  of  uniform  density 
tilling  the  space  included  between  two  similar  and  similarly  situated 
ellipsoidal  surfaces.  Such  a  distribution  of  matter  can  be  obtained 
by  subjecting  a  spherical  shell  to  homogeneous  strain^  that  is  altering 
tfie  dimensions  of  the  shell  in  the  directions  parallel  to  three  dia- 
meters at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  three  lines  a  :  1, 
ft  :  1,  f  :  1.  Such  a  strain  results  in  the  alteration  of  ever\'  element 
of  volume  of  the  shell,  say  a  rectangular  element  with  edges  dor,  dy,  d« 
in  the  direction  of  these  diameters  to  a  rectangular  element  of  edges 
adx,  hby,  cbZy  so  that  the  volume  is  changed  from  bxbybz  to 
ahcbx^ybz. 

Every  element  has  its  volume  increased  thus  in  the  ratio  of  ahc :  1, 
and  the  shell  if  originally  of  uniform  density  remains  so,  though  the 
density  is  altered. 

Again  draw  a  chord  (Fig.  2fi7),  of  the  sphei-e  intersecting  the 
shell  in  four  points,  A,  B  on  the  internal  surface,  C\  D  on  the 
external,  and  let  that  be  divided  in 
any  ratio  by  a  point  P,  The  reader 
may  easily  verify  that  the  ratio  of 
distances  AP  :  PB  remains  unaltered 
after  the  strain,  as  does  also  CP :  PI), 
Hence  consider  a  cone  of  small  solid 
angle  <JUa  drawn  from  vertex  P  with  CD 
as  axis.  It  intercepts  on  the  spherical 
shell  two  elements,  the  masses  of  which 
remain  unchanged. 

First  suppose  the  shell  of  thickness 
exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with 
the  distance  PA  or  PB.  Let  OP  be 
a  line  draw^n  through  the  centre  of  the 

shell,  and  t  be  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  r,,  r,  the  distances  PA^  PB^ 
and  0  the  angle  OCP,  The  area  intercepted  on  the  spherical  surface 
is  r,-(/«'COsO  at  A,  and  rfdu ■  cos 0  at  B,  The  masses  at  A  and  B  of 
the  shell  intercepted  by  the  cone  are  proportional  therefore  to 
i\'Tdta  cos6>,  r^-T(lw/'cosB,  that  is  they  have  the  ratio  r^jr^.  But  their 
attractions  at  P  are  in  opposite  directions  along  the  axis  of  the  cone 
and  have  the  ratio  r^jr^.  Hence  the  attractions  are  equal  and 
opposite.  In  the  same  way  other  cones  may  be  drawn  from  P  as 
vei-tex  so  as  to  exhaust  the  spherical  shell  by  equal  and  opposite 
elements,  so  that  the  field-intensity  at  any  point  is  zero. 

*  ^^ee  the  Author's  Treatise  on  Magnetism  and  Electricity  (Macmillan  <k 
Co.,  181tsi,  where  many  worked-out  cases  are  given. 


Fig.  267 
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Clearly  since  the  masset*  of  the  elements  intercepted  by  tlie 
cones  drawn  from  Boy  point  P  are  not  altered  by  the  strain,  and 
the  distances  AP,  PB  i-emain  in  the  same  ratio  as  before,  the 
attractions  of  the  opposite  elements  of  the  shell  intercepted  by  the 
cone  are  eniial  and  opposite.  There  is  therefore  no  field -intensity 
at  any  point  within  the  deformed  shell. 

This  result  holds  for  any  tihell  of  finite  thickness  provided  the 
density  is  uniform  and  the  inteiTial  and  external  surfaces  are  similar 
and    similarly  situated  ellipsoidal  surfaces.     For  the   shell  can  be 

KlQ.  368. 


divided  up  into  infinitely  tliin  sliells  bounded  as  ^tateij,  fur  each  of 
which  the  result  holds. 

Such  a  shell  as  thai  just  considered  has  been  called  in  Thomson 
and  Tftit's  Ti-eatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  (vol.  i.  Part  II.)  an 
elliptic  honuwid,  and  we  shall  adopt  this  designation. 

It  is  easy  to  show  as  follows  that  the  tliickness  r  of  an  elliptic 
homtBoid  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent  plane  dniwn  to  the 
point. 

When  a  hotly  is  homogeneously  strained,  parallel  line.*;  remain 
parallel  though  their  directions  are  altered.  Short  ai'cs  of  the  circum- 
ferences of  the  spherical  shell  in  any  plane  thi'ough  the  centre  and 
at  the  points  where  a  i-adius  intersects  the  surface  are  jiarallel  lines. 
Hence  shoit  arcs  at  A,  C  in  Pig,  208  (which  represents  a  central 
section  of  a  homoeoid  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  6^)  are 
parallel.  If  CF  be  di'awn  jmi^allel  to  the  perpendicular  from  the 
centre  0  on  the  tangent  at  C,  and  OF  be  di-awn  pamllel  to  the 
tangent  and  OC,  FC  inteisect  the  inner  surface  in  G,  E,  the  two 
triangles  COF,  C(!B  are  similar  and  CGjCO  =  CEiCF,  that  is 
CE  =  CF.VGjCO.  But  CGjCO  is  a  constant  ratio  for  all  directions 
of  CO,  so  tliiit  CA',  which  is  the  thickness  r  of  the  shell  at  C,  is  pi'o- 
portional  to  CF. 
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*V.)S.  External  Field  of  Thin  HomoBoid. — Now  considering  the 
deld  due  to  a  thin  homoeoid  we  see  that  the  potential  is  constant  at 
all  external  points  close  to  the  surface,  and  we  have  by  §  489  for  the 
force  outwards  at  any  point  of  it  d  V/dn  =  -  4  ttX;  rp.  Since  the  distance 
between  one  equipotential  surface  and  another  near  to  it  is  inversely  as 
the  tield-intensity  we  see  that  this  distance,  r  say,  is  inversely  as  t. 
But  this  will  give  a  surface  confocal  with  the  homoeoid  just  obtained. 
To  prove  this  we  take  as  the  equation  of  the  thin  homoeoid 

a^     0'      cr 

Let  .1',  I/,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  on  this  surface,  x  +  d.v, 
y  +  df/,  z-\-dz  those  of  a  point  on  a  near  external  equipotential  sur- 
face, and  lying  on  the  normal  drawn  to  the  surface  at  x,  y,  ;:;.  The 
direction  cosines  of  the  normal  are  proportional  to  x/a-,  y/6^,  zjc^. 
The  distance  t  from  one  surface  to  the  other  is  therefore 

{xdjc/a-  +  i/dy/b'  +  zdzl(^}/{x'/a*  +  f/b*  +  r'/c*}*. 

The  denominator  of  this  expression  is  1/p  where  p  is  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  di^wn  to  the  homoeoid 
at  .i;,  i/,  z.  Now,  by  what  has  been  proved  in  §  497,  t  is  equal  to 
if/P  where  /  is  a  constant,  and  therefore,  since  the  points  x,  y,  z, 
X  +  dx,  If  +  dy^  z  +  dz  lie  on  the  normal,  and  /  is  the  distance  between 
them,  we  have  dx  =  Txp/a'  =  kfxja^^  and  similarly  dy^ifyjb',  dz^ 
i/z/r.     Therefore  2xdx  ^fjrja^  2ydy  ^ffjl)',  2zdz  '^fz^jc",  so  that 

JT  +  2icdx  .jf-\-  2ydy  ,  ^'  +  'Izdz  _  . 

or  to  (jUiintities  of  the  second  order  of  smallness, 

(.r  +  dxy     (jl^rdyY  .  (_-  "^J^t  =  1  • 

that  is,  the  point  x  -f  dx,  y  +  dy,  z  +  dz  lies  on  an  ellipsoidal  surface 
confocal  with  the  homoeoid. 

"^499.  External  Distribution  Equivalent  to  Thin  HomoBoid. — It 
til  us  follows  from  the  theorem  of  the  replacement,  with  identity  of 
external  field,  of  a  distribution  internal  to  a  surface  by  a  distribution 
over  the  surface,  that  a  thin  elliptic  homoeoid  can  be  replaced  by  an 
external  elliptic  homoeoid  confocal  with  the  former  one  and  of  the 
Sfviue  mass.  Thus  the  potential  and  force  at  an  external  point  P 
due  to  an  elliptic  homoeoid  are  the  same  as  those  at  the  same  jx)int 
due  to  another  elliptic  homoeoid  confocal  with  the  former,  of  the 
Siime  mass,  and  having  P  external,  but  infinitely  close,  to  its 
surface. 

We  infer  from  the  foregoing  that  the  equipotential  surfaces  of 
a  liomo'oid  of  uniform  density  are  confocjil  ellipsoidal  surfaces.     Of 
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this  theorem,  which  seems  to  have  been  first  given  by  Chasles,  we 
shall  give  another  proof  in  §  501. 

The  determination  of  potential  and  force  at  any  point  due  to  an 
infinitely  thin  homoeoid  is  thus  reduced  to  the  determination  of  the 
potential  and  force  at  the  surface  of  a  confocal  homoeoid.  It  follows 
that  any  two  thin  confocal  homoeoids  of  equal  mass  produce  at  any 
point  P  external  to  both  the  same  potential  and  field-intensity. 

^500.  HomcBoids  of  Finite  Thickness.  Maclaurin's  TheorenL — 
Further,  if  we  have  two  homoeoids  of  finite  thickness  different  in 
the  two  cases,  of  uniform  density  and  equal  mass,  which  are  confocal 
in  the  sense  that  the  internal  surfaces  and  the  external  surfaces 
form  each  a  pair  of  confocal  surfaces,  the  potential,  and  therefore  the 
force  due  to  each  at  any  external  point  P^  is  the  same.  For  each 
homoeoid  may  be  made  up  of  the  same  number  of  thin  homoeoids, 
ejich  of  one  set  being  of  the  same  mass  as  the  corresponding  homoeoid 
of  the  other  set  taken  in  the  same  order.  Each  homoeoid  of  the  one 
set  will  be  confocal  with  the  corresponding  homoeoid  of  the  other 
set,  as  it  is  easy  to  see  or  prove  if  necessary.  The  theorem  holds 
for  each  pair  of  corresponding  homoeoids,  and  therefore  holds  for 
the  finite  homoeoids. 

The  internal  surfaces  may  be  made  as  small  as  is  desired,  and 
hence  any  two  solid  ellipsoids,  each  of  uniform  density  and  equal 
mass,  the  external  surfaces  of  which  are  confocal,  pi-oduce  the  same 
potential  at  all  points  external  to  both. 

This  is  what  is  commonly  called  Maclaurin's  theorem  of  the 
attraction  of  ellipsoids.*  The  proof  here  given  of  the  theorem  is  a 
version  of  one  due  to  Chasles.  t    Another  proof  will  be  given  in  §  508. 

The  process  of  dividing  an  ellipsoid  up  into  infinitely  thin 
homoeoids  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  Poisson  in  his  Memoxre 
8ur  Vattraction  d\cn  ellipsoide  homogene.X  He  there  determines  the 
field-intensity  due  to  such  a  homoeoid  at  an  external  point,  and 
shows  that  it  is  directed  along  the  axis  of  the  cone  which  has  its 
vertex  at  the  point  and  envelops  the  homoeoid.  The  following  is  a 
geometrical  proof  of  the  last  result  due  to  Steiner.§  Consider  a  point 
C  (Fig.  269)  on  the  homoeoid  ;  the  plane  determined  by  this  element 
and  the  axis  of  the  enveloping  cone  cuts  the  surface  in  an  ellipse 
which  is  touched  by  the  two  generating  lines  of  the  cone  which  lie 
in  this  plane.  Let  A,  B  he  the  points  of  contact,  then  the  angle 
APB  is  bisected  by  the  axis  of  the  cone.  Let  Q  be  the  point  in 
which  A  B  is  cut  by  the  axis,  and  draw  CQ  and  produce  it  to  meet  the 

*  Maclaurin  seems  to  have  eiven  the  theorem  only  for  points  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  axes.  In  his  Fheoria  A  ttractionis  Corjtoruni  tSpfurroidicorum 
{  Wrrke,  Bd.  v.)  Gauss  says:  Dittquixiiionem  f/eneralisniinam  fie  atiraciione  ttpha- 
roithuH  Hon  per  re  rot  at  tone  in  ortarum  .  .  .  jamiam  i  nclioarerat  3iaclftnrin,  ard 
fiubntiterat  in  attract ione  punttoram  in  aliquo  triunt  axivm  jwsitoritm.  He  then 
attributes  the  complete  theorem  to  Laplace,  whose  proof  is  contained  in  the 
well-known  passage  of  the  Meramqne  C^lejtte,  vol.  ii.  liv.  iii.  chap.  i. 

t  Journal  de  VEeoU.  Polijtechniqve  25'"«  Cahier.     Paris,  1837. 

J  Man.  de  VI  nut  it  at  de  France  ^  vol.  xiii.  1835. 

§  CreUe'a  Joiimaf,  vol.  xii. 
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ellipse  again  in  D.  It  can  be  proved  that  l.  CPQ=  :.  DPQ.  Now 
from  Q  as  vertex  take  any  small  cone  surrounding  CD ;  this  inter- 
cepts on  the  shell  two  elements  which,  as  have  been  seen,  give  equal 
and  opposite  attractions  on  a  particle  at  Q.  These  two  elements 
have  volumes  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  (?, 
that  is  in  the  ratio  QC^jQB^,  But  from  the  equality  of  angles 
stated  QC/QD  =  PC/PD,  and  therefore  vol.  of  element  at  C :  vol.  of 
element  at  1)  =  PC^jPD^.     Hence  the  elements  attract  a  particle  at 

Fig.  269. 


P  equally,  and  the  resultant  attraction  is  along  the  bisector  of  the 
angle  CPD,  that  is  along  PQ. 

It  follows  that  any  plane  through  Q  cuts  the  homceoid  into  two 
pjirts  which  have  equal  attractions  on  a  pai-ticle  at  P. 

Also  since  the  axis  of  the  enveloping  cone  is  perpendicular  to  the 
ellipsoidal  surface  through  P  confocal  with  the  homoeoid  we  see  that 
the  equipotential  surface  at  P  coincides  with  the  confocal  surface, 
and  thus  we  have  another  proof  of  Chasles*  theorem  with  regard  to 
the  form  of  the  equipotential  surfaces. 

These  theorems  have  important  applications  in  the  theory  of 
electricity.  The  density  at  any  point  of  the  equilibrium  distribution 
on  an  ellipsoidal  conductor  alone  in  its  own  field  is  proportional  to 
the  thickness  there  of  a  thin  homoeoid  coinciding  with  the  surface  of 
the  conductor,  and  there  is  no  field  within  the  homoeoid.  The 
pottntiah  and  fields  due  to  two  confocal  charged  ellipsoidal  conductors 
are  the  sjime  at  eveiy  point,  the  confocal  surfaces  external  to  a 
charged  ellipsoid  are  its  equipotential  surfaces,  and  so  on. 

*5( )  1 .  Chasles'  Theorem  of  Two  Confocal  Homoeoids. — The  follow- 
ing theorem  is  also  given  by  Chasles  for  two  thin  confocal  homoeoids 
of  equal  mass.  The  potential  produced  at  a  point  P  of  one  homoeoid 
V>y  the  other  is  equal  to  the  potential  produced  at  the  corresponding 
{K)int  Q  of  the  second  homoeoid  by  the  first.  [Corresponding  points 
on  two  confocal  ellipsoids  are  the  points  which  would  be  transformed 
into  one  another  if  one  homoeoid  passed  into  the  other  by  a  series  of 
changes  throughout  which  the  surfaces  remain  confocal.] 
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Fii-st  we  shall  show  that  if  P,  F'  be  two  points  on  one  sui-face, 
Q,  Q'  their  corresponding  points  on  the  other,  the  distances  PQ\  P'Q 
are  equal. 

Let  the  equation  of  one  surface  be  x^jd^  +  y^/6^  +  z^jcr  =  I ,  and  of 
the  other  a?l{a?  +  h^)  +  y7(6^  +  h^)  +  :!?j(<^  +  A^)  =  1 ,  and  let  x,  y,  z,  x  ,y\  z 
be  the  coordinates  of  the  points  P,  F  on  the  first.  The  co-ordi- 
nates of  the  points  C  Q'  on  the  second  corresponding  U>  P,  P'  are 

xjd'  +  A7a,   yJ^T¥/by  ...,   xja^  +  hr/a,   yjb'  +  h^/b,  ....       Hence 

PQ"'^{x-  xjd'  +  h^ay  +  . . . ,     P'^*  =  (x'  -  xja^  +  A-/a)-'  +  . . . ,    and 
therefore 

From  this  Chasles*  theorem  follows  at  once.  For  t^ike  any  element 
of  one  homceoid  at  P'  say.  This  is  marked  out  by  points  which  have 
corresponding  points  marking  out  a  cori'esponding  element  of  the 
other  homoeoid  at  Q',  and  these  elements  are  of  equal  mass.  Hence 
whatever  the  law  of  variation  of  attraction  with  distance  may  be,  the 
potential  at  Q  due  to  the  first  element  situated  at  P'  is  equal  to 
the  potential  at  P  due  to  the  second  element  situated  at  Q\  and 
similarly  for  other  elements. 

If  the  law  of  attraction  be  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  we 
know  that  the  potential  at  points  within  the  outer  homoeoid  produced 
by  the  matter  of  that  shell  is  constant.  Hence  the  potential  produced 
at  every  point  of  the  outer  surface  by  the  matter  of  the  inner  homoeoid 
has  the  same  value,  that  is  the  outer  confocal  sui*face  is  an  equi- 
potential  sin^ace  of  the  inner  shell,  the  result  inferi^ed  in  §  498. 

♦502.  Ivory's  Theorem  of  the  Attraction  of  Ellipsoids. — If  P,  Q 
be  corresponding  points  on  the  surfaces  of  two  confocal  ellipsoids 
A ,  B  (of  axes  a,  6,  c,  a,  b\  c  parallel  to  Xy  y,  z)  of  uniform  density, 
the  component  field-intensity  parallel  to  one  of  the  axes,  that  of  x 
say,  produced  at  Q  by  Ay  is  to  the  component  field-intensity  in  the 
same  direction  at  P  produced  by  B,  in  the  ratio  of  he  to  h'c. 

Consider  a  prism  of  A  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  and  of  cioss- 
section  dydz,  and  let  EQy  FQ  be  the  distance  of  its  ends  E,  F  from 
(?,  r  the  distance  of  any  element  from  the  same  point.  If  the  law 
of  attraction  be  f(r)  the  attraction  dX,  parallel  to  x,  of  an  element 
of  length  dx  of  the  prism  on  a  unit  particle  at  Q  is  (Fig.  200) 
f)dydzdxf(r)cos6=  -  pdydzf(r)dr.  Hence  if  ff{r)dr=  -yl(r)  we 
have  for  that  part  of  the  field-intensity  required  which  is  given  by 
the  prism 

dX  =  pdydz{xP{FQ)  -  yf^{EQ)}.  (05) 

Now  of  the  other  ellipsoid  take  a  prism  the  ends  of  which  E\  F 
correspond  to  E,  F;  by  §  501,  E'P=^EQ,  F'P^FQ,  so  that  if  the 
cross-section  be  made  dydzb'c/bc,  we  obtain  for  the  attraction  dX^ 
parallel  to  x  at  P  exerted  by  this  prism 

dX'  =  p^^^ dydz{4.(F  P)  -  ^E'P)}  =  ^dX,  (06) 
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If  pi'isms  of  ci*oss-section  dydz  be  taken  so  as  to  exhaust  the 
ellipsoid  A,  and  corresponding  prisms  of  B  having  cross-sections 
dydzb'c  jbc  be  taken  to  correspond,  B  will  be  exactly  exhausted  also, 
and  the  whole  component  field-intensities  X,  A"  will  be  in  the  same 
latio  as  their  pirts,  that  is  we  shall  have 


r/ 


X 


bV 


(G7) 


This  is  Ivory's  theorem.    It  holds,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Poisson, 

Fig.  270. 


whatever  be  the  law  of  attraction  of  the  elements,  provided  it  l^e 
according  to  a  function  of  the  distance. 

"^503.  Extension  of  Ivory's  Theorem.  Passage  from  Ivory's 
Theorem  to  Maclaurin's. — From  Ivoi-y's  theorem  can  be  deduced 
another  which  i)ossibly  has  been  noticed  before.  Equation  (G7)  can 
be  written 

\rf  fit    f 

_abc   a 

X       abc   a 

and.  since  the  density  is  the  same  in  both  ellipsoids  -4,  5,  if  J/,  M^ 
be  their  respective  masses  this  becomes 


2r  ^  M'a 
X      Ma!' 


(cr) 


If  now  the  density  of  one  of  the  ellipsoids,  say  that  of  //,  be 
altered,  the  attraction  X'  exerted  by  it  in  the  direction  of  x  on  a 
unit  pai-ticle  at  P  will  be  altered  in  the  same  ratio  as  M'  is.  Thus 
(tJT')  will  still  hold.     This  forms  an  extension  of  Ivory's  theorem. 

In  particular  let  J/'  be  made  equal  to  J/,  then 


X'  __a  ^ 
A      a 


(fi8) 


thut   is,  the  .^-component  of  the  field  intensity  of  B  at  P  is  to  the 
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.t'-component  of  the  .field  intensity  of  A  at  Q^  in  the  ratio  of  the 
semiaxis  a  of  ^  to  the  corresponding  semiaxis  a  of  B. 

So  far  nothing  depends  on  the  law  of  distance  followed  by  the 
attraction.  Now  let  the  law  be  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance.  It  is  proved  (see  Absolute  Measurements  in  Electricity  and 
Magnetism^  vol.  ii.  Part  I.  p.  53)  that  the  components  of  the  field- 
intensity  due  to  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid,  at  any  point  x,  ?/,  z  on  the 
surface  or  within  it,  are  Ax,  By,  Cz  where  A,  B,  C  are  constants.* 
Hence,  if  A  "  be  the  field-intensity  produced  at  Q  by  the  ellipsoid  B, 


X  "  _  xja^  +  hrja  _  a 
-  —  . 

A  X  a 

But  X'  =  Xaja\  so  that  we  obtain  X"  =  X.  The  same  thing 
holds  for  the  other  components,  and  thus  as  in  §  r)()0  we  obtain  again 
Maclaurin's  theorem. 

*504.  Law  of  Force  for  Gravitating  Matter  Deduced  from  Non- 
Existence  of  Field  within  Spherical  Shell. — The  following  important 
deduction  from  Ivory's  theorem  is  due  to  Duhamel.t  Two  concen- 
tric spheres  of  the  same  density  form  a  particular  case  of  the  two 
confocal  ellipsoids  just  considered.  The  field-intensities  X,  X'  of 
two  such  sphei'es  at  corresponding  points,  the  extremities  of  two 
radii  r,  r  drawn  fix)m  the  common  centre  in  the  same  dh-ection, 
are  in  the  ratio  r^jr"^.  If  the  law  of  attraction  be  such  that  the 
mass  of  the  shell  of  the  larger  sphere  external  to  r  have  no  field - 
intensity  in  its  interior,  the  intensity  X\  due  to  the  larger  sphei*e 
at  the  sui-face  of  the  smaller,  reduces  to  that  due  to  the  matter 
within  the  smaller.  Hence  A",  X'  are  the  atti-actions  of  the  smaller 
sphere  on  unit  particles  at  the  distances  r',  r  from  the  centre 
respectively,  and  we  have  seen  that  they  are  invei'sely  as  the  squares 
of  these  distances.  Since  the  small  sphere  can  be  made  as  small 
as  we  please,  and  we  can  compare  the  field-intensity  which  it  pro- 
duces at  its  own  surface  with  that  which  it  produces  at  the  sur- 
faces of  larger  sphei-es  of  different  nidi  us,  we  see  that  the  law  of 
attraction  which  must  hold  is  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance. 

Hence  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  could  be 
properly    infen^ed    from   an   experiment   proving  that  there  is  no 

*  The  value  of  .4  is  2irk'pabc  /'r— .^..^^J"     „ ;Ti,  those  of  B  and  C 

are  obtained  from  this  bv  multiplying  the  element  of  the  integral  by 
(u- +  <fy^)l{h' +  <fi^),  {a- i- </)^)l{c'^  +  <f>^)  respectively.  The  components  of  fielri- 
intenbity  at  an  external  point  or.  y,  z  are  given  by  exactly  similar  formulae,  in 
which,  however,  the  lower  limit  of  the  integral  is  replaced  by  <p{^  where  0/-  is 
the  positive  or  numerically  least  root  of  the  cubic  in  <f>'  given  by 

^-L  4-_J^    +-i:-  =1 

f  Cours  dc  Mecanit^xiCy  PreiaUrf  Partie,  §  1')!. 
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gnivitational  tield-intensity  within  a  hollow  spherical  shell  of  uni- 
form thickness  and  density.  A  proof  depending  on  this  principle 
wiis  given  by  Cavendish  for  the  law  of  electrical  attraction  and 
lepulsion. 

Another  proof  that  the  law  of  attraction  is  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance  if  there  be  no  force  within  a  uniform  spherical  shell 
is  given  by  Laplace  in  the  Mecanique  Celeste^  Li  v.  II.,  No.  12.  See 
also  Maxwell,  Electricity  and  Maynetisia,  vol.  i.,  ai-t.  74e. 

50').  Centre  of  Gravity.  Centrobaxic  Bodies. — As  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Kelvin,*  Green's  theory  of  replacement  of 
attracting  matter  leads  to  the  determination  of  distributions  which 
have  in  the  stric^b  sense  of  the  term  a  Centre  of  Gravity.  As  already- 
noticed ,  this  term  has  a  distinct  meaning  of  its  own,  and  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  centroid  or  centre  of  mass.  The  following  is  a 
definition : — 

Let  a  distribution  of  gravitating  matter  the  configuration  of  the 
particles  of  which  are  fixed  relatively  to  one  another  (a  rigid  body) 
be  given,  and  let  the  foixjes  between  its  particles  and  those  of  another 
rigid  body  reduce  to  a  single  force  which  always  passes  through  a 
point  fixed  relatively  to  the  first  body,  however  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  bodies  may  be  changed,  tliat  point  is  said  to  be  t lie  Centre 
of  Gravity  of  the  first  body. 

As  we  shall  see,  a  large  number  of  distributions  of  matter  do  not 
possess  centres  of  gi-avity.  A  body  which  does  possess  one  is  called  a 
ceatrobaric  body. 

Let  a  centre  of  gravity  G  be  found  to  exist  for  a  body  B  and  the 
atti-jictive  forces  l)etween  it  and  another  body  A.  We  may  prove 
that  the  point  G  is  the  centre  of  gi*avity  of  B  for  the  action  between 
/y  and  any  other  distiibution  of  matter  wholly  external  to  the 
bounding  surface  of  A. 

First,  since  the  resultant  force  passes  through  G  for  any  one 
position  of  J ,  6^  is  the  centre  of  gi-avity  of  B  for  a  distribution  made 
up  of  a  repetition  of  A  in  any  number  of  diffei-ent  positions.  Take 
such  a  {x)sition  of  A  that  a  sphei'e,  centre  C  say,  can  be  described  so 
as  to  completely  enclose  it  without  including  any  paii;  of  B.  Now 
turn  A  round  a  diameter  of  the  sphere  as  an  axis  so  that  each 
[)article  describes  a  circle :  since  the  resultant  attraction  between  it 
and  B  passes  through  G  for  every  position,  so  also  will  the  resultant 
atti-jiction  between  B  and  a  body  formed  by  distributing  each  particle 
of  A  uniformly  round  the  circle  it  has  described. 

Also  since  this  holds  for  every  axis  through  C  round  which  A  can  be 
revolved,  it  holds  for  the  attraction  between  B  and  the  body  formed  bv 
uniformly  distributing  eac^h  particle  of  A  over  the  sphere  of  centre  *C 
on  which  it  lies  in  luiy  of  the  positions  just  considered.  Thus  it 
holds  foi'  the  attraction  between  A  and  a  body  made  up  of  uniform 
concentric  shells. 

But  the  foixje  between  any  uniform  shell  and  each  particle  of  an 

*  Proc.  R.ii.E.,  February  1864. 
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external  body  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  the  mass  of  the  shell  were 
concentrated  at  the  centre.  Hence  the  attraction  between  B  and  a 
particle  equal  in  mass  to  B  placed  at  C  passes  through  G  as  well  as  C 

Hence  also  the  resultant  attraction  between  any  particle  at  C  and 
H  passes  through  G,  This  holds  for  any  position  of  G  for  which  a 
sphere  can  be  described  as  stated  above ;  but  it  can  be  shown  that  C 
can  be  taken  anyv)here  in  the  space  external  to  B, 

For  take  a  position  of  A  for  which  a  sphere  can  be  di-awn  to 
include  A  and  exclude  B.  There  will  be  a  certain  region  within 
which  the  centres  of  such  spheres  can  lie  and  outside  which  they  cannot. 
Place  A  partly  within  partly  without  such  a  region.  The  attraction 
between  B  and  a  particle  placed  at  any  point  within  the  region  is 
through  6r,  and  therefore  the  direction  of  the  resultant  attraction 
between  B  and  the  part  of  A  within  the  region  passes  through  G, 
since  the  same  thing  is  true  of  every  particle.  But  since  the  whole 
attraction  between  A  and  B  acts  through  G,  the  direction  of  the 
attraction  between  B  and  the  remainder  of  A  passes  tlux)ugh  G, 
Spheres  can  now  be  drawn  from  points  within  a  new  region  of  space 
so  as  to  include  the  latter  part  of  A  and  exclude  B,  and  it  can  be 
proved  as  before  that  the  action  between  B  and  a  particle  phiced  at 
any  point  within  the  new  region  passes  through  G.  This  lattei* 
region  may  be  extended  like  the  former  one  ;  and  in  this  way  it  can 
be  proved  by  successive  steps  that  a  particle  situated  at  any  point 
external  to  ^  is  attracted  in  a  line  joining  it  with  G, 

Since  the  lines  of  force  are  straight  lines  passing  through  6',  the 
equipotential  surfaces  described  in  space  external  to  B  are  evidently 
spheres  with  their  centres  at  G.  It  follows  that  G  must  be  surrounded 
by  matter,  that  is,  that  no  path  can  be  drawn  to  G  from  space  external 
to  B  without  passing  through  the  matter  of  B,  For  if  huch  a  line 
could  be  drawn  G  would  lie  in  free  space  continuous  with  that  outside 
yy,and  in  that  space  the  lines  of  force  would  be  straight  lines  through 
(t.  Thus,  a  closed  sui-face  could  be  described  in  free  space  about 
(r  the  sui-face  integml  of  normal  force  over  which  would  not  be  zero, 
and  which  therefore  must  according  to  §  456  include  matter,  which 
conti-adicts  the  supposition  as  to  the  position  of  G,  Hence  a  body 
such  as  an  anchor  ring,  an  open  cylinder,  an  incomplete  spherical 
shell,  tfec.,  cannot  have  a  centre  of  gravity. 

Since  the  equipotential  surfaces  are  spheres  with  a  common  centre 
G,  the  body  must  attract  external  particles  as  if  its  whole  mass  were 
collected  at  G.  For  it  is  easy  to  show  by  considering  different 
spheiical  surfaces  that  the  field-intensity  at  external  points  falls  ofi* 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases. 

For  external  points  on  spheres  which  are  desciibed  from  G  as 
centre  but  which  do  not  include  the  whole  of  B,  the  equipotential 
surfaces  are  the  spherical  surfaces  passing  through  those  points. 
This  is  a  possible  case  when  we  have  a  sphere  as  at  §  492,  the  density 
of  which  varies  as  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance  fi*om  an 
external  point  F.  The  Centre  of  Gravity  G  is  then  the  inverse  jwint 
of  F  relatively  to  the  sphere. 


I 

I 
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506.  Formation  of  Centrobaric  Distributions. — It  is  possible  1 
distribute  any  given  quantity  M'  of  matter  over  any  closed  surfac 
completely  enclosing  a  given  mass  M  of  matter  so  as  to  produ( 
a  system  centrobaric  as  regards  the  field  external  to  the  surface 
and  having  any  specified  internal  point  as  centre  of  gravity. 

For  (1)  distribute  over  the  surface  a  quantity  of  matter  in  such 
way  as  to  produce  at  the  given  surface  a  potential  equal  and  opposil 
to  the  potential  V  produced  by  M  at  each  point  of  the  surface.     Tl 

Fio.  271. 


potential  at  each  point  of  the  surface  and  without  it  is  thus  reduce 
to  zero,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  on  the  surface  is  -  M, 

Now  (2)  distribute  matter  over  the  surface  so  as  to  produce  a 
any  clement  E  a  potential  kMjGE,  The  potential  at  each  element . 
has  this  value,  and  the  external  field  is  precisely  that  which  woul 
be  produced  by  M  at  G.  Therefore  the  system  is  centrobaric,  an 
the  quantity  of  matter  on  the  surface  zero,  and  the  whole  quantit 
within  is  the  same  as  before.  Now  add  any  quantity  of  matter  ovc 
the  surface  so  as  to  produce  at  each  element  E  a  potential  kM'jGE, 

The  potential  at  each  element  of  the  surface  is  no^ 
k{M-\-M')GEy  and  at  each  external  point  is  the  same  as  ths 
produced  by  Jf+i/'  at  G.  If  we  do  not  contemplate  negativ 
matter  at  any  part  of  the  surface,  we  must,  if  the  field -intensit 
is  outward  instead  of  inward  across  the  surface  at  any  element 
diminish  J/,  so  that  M'  may  be  made  sufficient  for  the  require 
purpose. 

We  have  an  important  but  less  general  problem  when  M  is  zen 
Particular  cases  of  this  are  a  spherical  shell  of  matter,  the  surfac 
density  of  which  varies  as  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance  from  ai 
external  point  F,  and  a  spherical  volume  distribution  the  density  c 
which  varies  as  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance  from  F,  Th 
shell  attracts  external  particles  as  if  its  whole  mass  were  collected  a 
G,  the  inverse  point  of  F  with  respect  to  the  sphere.  Hence,  if  an 
internal  point  is  to  be  chosen  as  G,  the  density  must  be  made  to  var; 
inversely  as  the  cube  (or  the  fifth  power  according  to  the  case)  c 
the  distance  from  the  corresponding  inverse  point  F  outside. 

It  is  clear  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  centrobaric  body  coin 
cides  with  its  centre  of  inertia.     For  the  body  is  centrobaric  for  (u 

2h 
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external  extracting  bodies.  It  is  so  for  a  body  so  distant  that  the 
forcjes  on  the  different  particles  of  the  centrobaric  distribution  are 
infinitely  nearly  parallel;  the  forces  on  the  particles  are  propor- 
tional to  the  masses,  and  the  centre  of  these  forces  (§  174)  is  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

507.  Centrobaric  Distributions  are  Kinetically  SymmetricaL — 
It  may  be  noticed  here  that  a  centrobaric  body  has  the  same  moment 
of  inertia  about  every  axis  through  the  centime  of  gravity,  that  is  to 
say,  all  such  axes  are  principal  axes,  and  the  momental  ellipsoid  for 
that  point  is  a  sphere.  The  reader  may  endeavour  to  supply  a  proof 
of  this  theorem,  or  have  recourse  to  Thomson  and  Tait's  Xatural 
Philosophy^  vol.  i..  Part  II.,  where  further  information  regarding 
centrobaric  bodies  will  be  found. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
ASTRONOMICAL  DYNAMICS.* 

50H.  Orbital  Motion  of  a  Particle  under  a  Central  Force. 
Specification  of  the  Central  Force. — We  shall  take  first  the  case  of 
a  particle  which  moves  under  the  influence  of  a  force  directed  towards 
ji  fixed  point,  and  varying  according  to  a  single-valued  function  of  the 
distancft  of  the  particle  from  that  point.  Afterwards  we  shall  con- 
sider shortly  the  problem  of  the  relative  motion  of  two  bodies  which 
act  on  one  another  with  equal  and  opposite  forces,  and  illustrate  the 
result  by  means  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  do  more  than  add  a  few  general  considerations 
regarding  the  problems  of  greater  complexity  that  exist  in  the  motion 
of  the  planets  and  give  references  to  further  sources  of  information. 

The  line  drawn  from  the  fixed  point  to  the  particle  is  called 
the  mdi us- vector,  its  length  is  denoted  by  r.  If,  then,  F  be  the 
central  force,  we  have  F=f[r).  Unless  it  is  otherwise  stated,  it 
will  be  assumed  that  the  force  on  the  particle  is  an  attraction,  and 
that  /'  is  its  numerical  value.  Also  the  positive  sense  of  the  radius- 
vector  will  be  taken  as  outwards  from  the  centre  :  hence,  when  the 
mass-accelenition  in  this  sense  is  calculated,  we  shall  have  to  ecjuate 
it  to  -  F,  Until  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  the  results  of  the 
theory  to  the  motions  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  the  particle 
will  be  taken  as  of  unit  mass.  To  modify  the  equations  at  any 
stage,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  accelerations  by 
the  mass  m  of  the  moving  particle. 

501).  The  Motion  is  in  One  Flane. — The  particle  is  supposed 
given  in  motion  at  a  certain  instant  with  velocity  v^  at  a  point  at 
which  the  radius-vector  has  length  r^.  The  distance  traversed  by 
the  particle  in  an  infinitesimal  interval  of  time,  dt,  including  or 
immediately  succeeding  the  instant  is,  of  course,  t\dty  and  the  accele- 
ration is  in  the  plane  determined  by  the  centre  of  force  and  the 
element  of  path  ^J^flt,  •  The  velocity  generated  in  dt  therefore  lies  in 
that  plane,  so  that  in  the  next  element  of  time  the  motion  lies  in  the 
same  plane  as  before,  and  so  on. 

510.  Accelerations  along  and  at  Bight  Angles  to  the  Radius- 
Vector.  Law  of  Uniform  Description  of  Areas. — These  are,  of 
coui*se,  accelerations  along  directions  fixed  in  space  and  coinciding  at 

*  This  chapter  may  be  omitted  on  a  first  reading  and  by  beginners. 
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Fig.  272. 


the  instant  with  the  radius- vector  and  the  perpendicular  to  it.  We 
shall  suppose  that  the  particle  P  is  moving,  as  shown  in  Fig.  272, 
about  the  centre  of  force  0,  and  that  the  accelerations  are  taken  in 

the  directions  OP^  PN,  where  OP  is 
the  position  of  the  radius-vector, 
making  an  angle  Q  with  the  fixed 
line  0.4 'in  the  plane  of  motion,  and 
PX  is  at  right  angles  to  OP,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram.  The  velo- 
city relatively  to  the  moving  direc- 
tion OP  is  r.  But  this  direction  is 
turning  round  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated by  the  arrow  with  angular 

velocity  0.  Hence  the  velocity 
parallel  to  a  fixed  line  coinciding 
with  OP  of  a  point  on  PX  distant 

q  from  P  iBr-Bq,  If  ^  is  fixed  in 
value  the  velocity  of  the  same  point 
relatively  to  the  moving  axis  PX  in 

zero,  and  its  velocity  g  +  Or  along  a  fixed  axis  coinciding  with  the 

instantaneous  position  of  PS'  reduces  to  Or.  The  velocities  of  P 
relatively  to  the  fixed  axes  coinciding  with  OP,  PX  are  therefore 

r,  Or, 

The  accelerations  are  therefore,  by  (76),  §  271,  r-rO'^  along  OP, 

and  rO  -i-  2r0  along  PN.    The  former  must  be  equal  to  the  force  from 
0  to  P,  and  the  latter  must  be  zero. 
We  thus  get 

r-r6i2=  -F,  r04-2r0  =  O.  (1) 


The  latter  equation  may  be  written 


(-') 


and  has  the  following  obvious  interpretation.  Tlie  area  swept  over 
by  the  i-adius-vector,  while  the  angle  0  is  increase<l  by  the  element  dO, 

is  \r^dO,so  that  r'^O  is  twice  the  rate  of  description  of  area  by  the 
radius-vector.  Equation  (2)  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  state- 
ment 

r2(9  =  h  (8) 

where  A  is  a  constant ;  that  is,  that  the  rate  of  description  of  area  by 
the  radius-vector  is  unvarying.  This  is,  in  other  words,  the  theorem 
that  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  particle  about  the  centre  of 
force  0  is  constant,  a  theorem  which  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the 
direction  of  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  of  the  particle  at  each 
instant  passes  through  0,  and  therefore  has  no  moment  about  0. 
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511.  Differential  Equation  of  the  Orbit. — If  \ju  be  put  for  r,  we 

have,  since  r  and  6  vary  together, 

.   _     _    ?i    _     _     6    rfu  _  ,  dU  y  .  V 


by  (3).     Hence  also 


Also  r^*-  =  A-/  r"*  =  h'-u^,  and  this  with  (5)  converts  the  tii-st  of  (1) 
into 

cPu  ^  F  /^v 

,i^.  +  «  =  AV'  (^> 

which  is  the  diflerential  polar  e(|uation  of  the  orbit. 

512.  Equation  of  Orbit  when  Force  is  Function  of  Distance. 
Law  of  Inverse  Square. — When  /'  is  given  as  a  function  of  the  dis- 
tance, ^«),  (())  can  be  used  to  find  the  orbit;  or  conversely,  if  the 
orbit  is  given,  ((>)  can  be  used  to  find  the  law  of  force.  As  an 
example  of  the  former  problem  take  the  case  of  a  force  varying 
inversely  as  the  s<juare  of  the  distance.  Hei-e  /''=/i«'-,  and  we 
have 

of  which  the  complete  solution  is 

«-£2  =  -^cos(^-a), 

where  fi   and    a   are   constiints.     It   is   clear   that  when   6  -  o  =  0, 
//  =  ^/A-  +  ,-1 ,  or  r  =  1  /(/x/ A-  +  -^ ),  and  that  when  (^  -  a  =  »r,  a  —  \k\K^  -  A 
or  /•=  Ijifi/h-  -A).     Calling  the  first  of  these  values  of  r  a(l  -  c),  and 
tlie  second  «(!  +«)  we  obtain  A  =e/a(l  -e-),  and  fi/h'^^  l/a(l  -«^). 
Hence  the  solution  becomes 

r=       <IZ'')      ,  (8) 

1  +  ccos(d  -  a)  ^  ^ 

whirh  is  the  etjuation  of  a  conic  section,  of  latus-rectum  2a(l  —  €-), 
major  axis  'Ja,  and  eccentricity  c.     it  is  a  hyperbola  if  c>  1,  and  an 

t'lli|xse  if  e^  1. 

613.  The  Orbit  is  Concave  or  Convex  towards  the  Centre  of 
Force  according  as  the  Force  is  an  Attraction  or  a  Repulsion. — 

This  is  true  whatever  the  law  of  force  may  be.  The  particle  at  any 
instant  is  moving  along  the  tangent  to  the  path.  According  as  the 
forte  is  an  attraction  or  a  repulsion,  the  velocity  generated  in  an 
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interval  of  time  dt  follovnng  the  instant  is  towards  or  from  the 
centre  of  curvature.  Thus,  in  the  former  case  the  direction  of 
motion  changes  from  P  to  C  as  shown  in  Fig.  278,  and  in  the  latter 
from  F  to  Q\€L8  in  Fig.  274. 

The  same  result  is  easily  obtained  analytically.  It  is  clear  from 
Fig.  275,  in  which  PQ  denote  the  positions  of  the  particle  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  an  interval  of  time  dt,  that  if  PQ  be  denoted 
by  da,  and  QS  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  OP,  we  have  QS  =  rdO, 

Fig.  274. 


Fig.  273. 


SP  =  -  dr.     Hence  da^  =  ^^dO-  +  dr^.     Also  if  OMP  be  a  right  angle 
sin  SPQ=-  p/r  =  rdd/ds.     Thus  da^  =  r'dd^/p^.     Hence 


and  we  obtain 


1      lMrv2     1      /duV^    ,  .,., 


1  dp       2/^^'^       \      ^  nn\ 


by  (())  since  du/d6.d8/dr=  -  u^. 

It  is  clear  that  for  concavity  towards  0,  p  must  increase  or 
diminish  with  r,  that  is,  dp/dr  must  be  positive.  Hence  d^uldO-  +  if 
must  also  be  positive.  The  reverse  is  the  case  for  convexity.  Thus, 
according  sls  F  is  positive  or  negative,  that  is,  is  an  attraction  or  a 
repulsion,  the  curve  is  concave  or  convex  towards  the  centime  of  force. 

514.  Law  of  Inverse  Square.  Oriterion  of  Orbit.  Velocity 
ftom  Infinity. — Calculating  the  value  of  r-,  the  square  of  the  velocity 
when  the  radius- vector  is  of  length  r  and  makes  an  angle  6  with  a 
line  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  we  obtain  from  (9)  {bince  pv  =  h) 
and  (8) 
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(11) 


But  the  velocity  which  would  be  acquired  by  a  unit  particle  in 
falling  under  the  influence  of  a  centreward  force  /x/uj-  from  infinity 
to  a  distance  r  from  the  centre  of  force  is  given  by 


r.=.,/$.^;. 


H  ence 


r2-v2  =  ii=_ 


h^ 


a     a\\-e^y 


(12) 


(13) 


Fig.  275. 


Thus,  if  r->  r-,  then  6>1,  and  the  path  is  a  hyperbola;  and  if 
r'-<.  r,  then  e<  1,  and  the  path  is  an  ellipse.  The  path  is  therefore  an 
ellipse  or  a  hyperbola  with  the  centre  of  force  as  a  focus  according  as 

Fig.  276. 


the  velocity  v  is  less  or  greater  than  the  velocity  T,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
expressed,  is  less  or  greater  than  the  velocity  from  infinity.  When 
the  orbit  is  a  hyperbola  under  an  attractive  force,  the  particle  movas 
in  th:it  branch  of  the  hyperbola  within  which  lies  the  centre  of 
force. 

(Jn  the  other  hand,  when  the  force  is  repulsive  and  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  the  orbit  is  a  hyperbola 
with  the  centre  of  force  as  a  focus,  but  the  particle  moves  in  the 
branch  which  is  convex  to  the  centre  of  force.  The  two  cases  are 
shown  in  Fig.  276.     F  is  the  centra  of  force,  and  the  particle  moves 
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in  the  branch  A  or  the  branch  B,  according  as  the  force  is  atti*active 
or  repulsive. 

If  the  law  of  force  be  fi/r^,  where  n>l,  the  velocity  from  infinity 
is  given  by 

iF2=  ftdr^-^^  JL.  (14) 

r 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  of  force  be  /xr*",  where  w  >  -  1 ,  the 
velocity  from  infinity  is  infinite.  But  in  this  case  the  velocity 
acquired  in  moving  from  a  point  at  distance  r  to  the  centre  of  force 
is  finite.     Using  V  in  this  sense  we  obtain 

r 

XV^  =  y,  fr'^dr^     ^    r"'-^^  (15) 

J  m+l 

0 

515.  Energy  of  Orbital  Motion  of  Particle. — We  can  now 
assign  the  energy  of  the  motion.  The  potential  energy  of  the 
moving  particle  in  any  position,  the  distance  of  which  from  the 
centre  of  force  is  r,  is  the  work  which  must  be  done  against  the 
attraction  f(r)  in  carrying  the  particle  to  that  position  from  a 
chosen  standard  position  at  distance  c,  say.  If/(r)  =  /ir"'',  where  m 
may  be  positive  or  negative,  the  potential  energy  E  is  given  by 

r  r 

E  =   ff{r)dr  =  /i  fr'^'dr  =  -,''     (r«"+^  -  0"*'+').  ( 1 G) 

e  c 

Hence,  if  at  a  distance  r  the  velocity  be  v,  the  principle  of  con- 
sei  vation  of  energy  gives 

7W   +  1 

where  K  denotes  the  whole  energy  of  the  particle. 
If  w?/  <  -  1  =  -  ?i,  say,  this  last  equation  becomes 

iv^  +  £'  =  iv2  _  _M    (^-«  _  ^1-,,)  ^  /,-  ( 1  f^y 

Taking  in  this  case  c  =  oo  for  the  standard  position  of  zero 
potential  energ}',  this  last  equation  becomes 

n  —  1 
or 

ir^-lV^  =  K,  (1&> 

where  V  is  the  velocity  from  infinity. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  m'>  -1,E  becomes  infinite  when  «  =  x  , 
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and  we  choose  as  the  standard  position  r  =  0.     Hence  in  this  case 
m  +  1  is  always  positive,  and 


m  +1 
The  energy  equation  is  therefore 


.W'+l  — 


-hVK 


in  + 1 


(20) 


The  energy  ecjuation  (18)  gives,  of  course,  if  v^  be  the  velocity  at 
distance  r^  in  the  orbit, 

Fig.  277. 

W-}^^=    Ji_(r--r,^-").     (21) 

T%0         -1 

If  the  motion  be  in  an  ellipse 
under  a  force  varying  as  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance  and  v^  be  the 
velocity  at  the  shortest  distance, 
that  is,  at  the  distance  a(l  -  e) 
(§  512)  from  the  focus  which  is  the 
centre  of  force,  the  equation  of 
energy  is 

Bat  since  the  pirlicle,  when  at  dis- 
tance «(1  -  c),is  moving  perpendicularly  to  themajor  2LX\f^,v^a{\  -e)  =  k^ 
or  r/  =  A>2(i  -  e)2  =  ^(1  +  e)/a(\  - e),  since   ^  =  h^'/a(l  -  e^).      Thus 
(22)  becomes 

the  ecjuation  (11)  already  obtained  above. 

.M<'>.  Tangential  and  Normal  Resolution.  Chord  of  Ovrvatnre. 
— Let  the  velocity  v  at  the  point  P  be  inclined  to  the  radius-vector 
at  an  angle  (^,  as  shown  in  Fig.  277.  The  component  of  central  force 
along  the  tangent  is /'cos (^,  in  the  direction  opposing  the  motion,  the 
other  rectangular  component  Ft>in<p  is  inwards  towards  the  centre  of 
curvature.   Hence,  if  N  be  the  length  of  the  radius  of  curvature  at  P,. 


y— =  -/cos0,     —  ==Asind>. 
ds  K 


(23) 


\\y  Fig.  277  cos>(p  =  dr/dSj  and  therefore  the  first  of  (23)  becomes 
t'dv  =  -  Fdr,  so  that  we  obtain  by  integration 

Jr2=  ^/Fdr+C, 
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which  is  another  form  of  the  energy  equation.     If  F—f{r)  this  is 

or 

W-W  =  nr.)-F{r),  (2-1) 

if  F{r)  =/f{r)dr,  and  r^  is  the  value  of  the  distance  at  the  point  from 
^hich  the  integration  is  regarded  as  begun. 

For  example,  if /(r)  =  /i/?**,  and  r^  is  a(l  -  c),  that  is,  if  the  orbit  is 
an  ellipse  round  a  centre  of  force  in  one  of  the  foci, 

r     a(l  -  e) 

This  is  equation  (22),  which  was  obtained  in  §  515  by  practically  the 
same  process. 

The  second  equation  of  (28)  can  be 
Fig.  278.  written  in  the  form 

r2  =  i^.2/?sin</>.  (20) 

But  2i? sin  ^  is  the  length  of  what  is 
called  the  ** chord  of  curvature"  through 
the  centre  of  force,  that  is,  that  chord 
of  the  circle  described  from  the  centie 
of  curvature  with  radius  R  which  coin- 
cides in  direction  with  PO.  [Fig.  278 
shows  the  centre  of  curvature  C  of  the 
orbit  (an  ellipse)  at  the  point  P,  S  is 
the  centre  of  force,  and  PST  the  chord 

""* ''  of  curvature.]      By   comparison   with 

the  equation  v-  =  2yh,  we  see  that  v^  is 
the  velocity  which  the  particle  would  acquire  in  moving  from  rest 
under  a  constant  acceleration  F  in  the  direction  of  motion,  through 
a  distance  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  chord  of  curvature. 

Thus,  in  the  particular  case  of  a  circular  orbit  of  radius  a  about  a 
•centre  of  force  at  the  centre  and  under  a  force  fija^  the  velocity  is  that 
which  would  be  acquired  by  the  unit  particle  in  moving  under  constant 
acceleration  fx/a^  in  the  direction  of  motion  through  a  distance  ha. 
The  velocity  proper  to  an  infinitesimal  satellite  revolving  round  the 

earth  in  a  circle  of  radius  P  about  the  eaith's  centre  is  therefore  JgP 
where  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  at  distance  P.  The  period 
of  revolution  of  the  satellite  would  be  'InPIJgP —  ^irJPly,  the  period 
of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  oscillating  under  gravity  </,  and  of  length 
oqual  to  the  earth's  radius. 

517.  Apsides  and  Apsidal  Distances. — In  an  elliptic  orbit  de- 
scribed round  a  centre  of  force  in  the  focus,  there  are  only  two  points 
at  which  the  direction  of  motion  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius- vector. 
Such  a  point  is  called  an  a/>se,  and  its  distance  from  the  focus  is 
•called  an  apsidal  disiaiice. 


\ 
\ 
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The  condition  for  an  apse  is  that  du/dd  =  0,  and  by  using  this 
condition  in  the  general  diflerential  equation  of  a  central  orbit  it  can 
be  proved  that  while  the  number  of  apsides  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  orbit,  there  cannot  be  more  than  two  apsidal  distances  if  the 
force  varies  as  a  single- valued  function  of  the  distance.  This, 
however,  can  be  seen  without  analysis  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. Let  the  velocity  of  the  particle  at  the  apse  be  reversed 
in  direction  without  change  of  numerical  value,  the  portion  of  the 
orbit  just  before  described  will  be  retraced,  since  the  acceleration  is 
the  same  as  before  at  each  point,  but  inclined  to  the  direction  of 
motion  at  an  angle  which  is  the  supplement  of  its  former  inclination 
to  the  direction  of  motion  at  the  same  point.  Hence,  whatever  rate 
of  increase  or  diminution  of  velocity  took  place  in  any  element  of 
the  path  before,  there  will  be  an  equal  diminution  or  increase  in  the 
same  element  in  the  backward  motion.  But  the  part  of  the  orbit 
described  in  the  backward  motion  must  be  that  which  would  be  given 
by  the  part  beyond  the  apse,  if  the  diagram  were  turned  round 
through  an  angle  of  180"',  the  radius-vector  to  the  apse  as  an  axis. 
The  parts  of  the  orbit  on  the  two  sides  of  an  apse  therefore  lie 
symmetrically  about  the  radius-vector  to  the  apse,  and  the  apsidal 
distance  first  on  one  side  is  equal  to  that  first  on  the  other  side  of 
the  apse. 

518.  Determination  of  Orbit. — If  the  plane  of  the  orbit  and  the 
centre  of  force,  and  the  velocity  and  direction  of  motion  be  given,  the 
orbit  can  be  determined.  The  case  of  gi*eatest  physical  importance  is 
the  elliptic  orbit  described  by  a  particle  under  a  force  varying 
invei*sely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

The  centre  of  force  is  the  focus  S,  Fig.  278,  of  the  ellipse.  The  plane 
of  the  orbit  being  given,  and  the  centre  of  force,  if  the  velocity  v  at  a 
point  P,  distant  r  from  the  centi-e  of  force  be  known  in  magnitude  and 
direction,  the  orbit  can  be  completely  determined.  For  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  centre  of  force  on  the  direction  of  motion  at  P  is 
known  in  length  and  position.  If  its  length  be/?,  we  have  vp  =  h  ; 
hence  h  is  known. 

For  an  ellipse,  as  has  already  been  seen,  v^  must  be  less  than 
2/x/r,  the  square  of  the  velocity  from  infinity  at  /*.  This  is  known 
since  /x  is  supposed  known.  By  §§  512,  514,  a(l  -e-)  =  A*^//i,  and 
i-  =  fi{2lr-l/a).     Thus 

«  =  ^^!_,    .^  =  ^_^ZA\  (27) 

and  therefore  the  length  of  the  semi-axis  minor  is  by  Fig.  277 

The  orbit  is  finally  determined  as  follows.  The  direction  of 
motion  being  known,  a  normal  to  the  ellipse  at  P  can  be  drawn. 
This  drawn  inward  makes  an  angle  ir/2  -  (p  with  the  radius-vector  ;  a 
line  drawn  inward  from  P  making  an  equal  angle  with  SP  will  pass 
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through  the  second  focus  5',  and  since   SP  +  PS'  =  2a,  the  second 
focus  is  determined. 

For  this  determination  there  have  been  required  the  plane  of  the 
orbit,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  force,  a  point  in  the  orbit,  and  the 
direction  and  magnitude  of  the  velocity  at  that  point. 

519.  Elements  of  an  Orbit. — In  the  case  of  a  planetary  orbit  the 
position  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  is  determined  by  its  inclination  to 
tho  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit 
Fia.  279.  (or  eeliplie),  and  the  position 

of  the  line  of  intersection  of 
tbe«etivoplanee(which  passes, 
of  course,  through  the  sun's 
centre),  or  line  of  nodes  as  it 
is  called.  The  nodes  iire  the 
two  points  nhere  the  planet 
in  its  motion  passes  through 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  To 
an  eye  placed  in  space  away 
beyond  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth,  and  looking  donn  on 
the  ecliptic,  the  planet  will 
appear  to  pas^  from  the  under 
or  southern  side  fA  the  eclip- 
tic to  the  upper  or  northern 
side  at  one  node,  nnd  to  pass 
from  the  upper  to  the  under  side  at  the  other  node.  The  former  is 
therefore  called  the  axmnding  iiod%,  the  latter  the  deacendhitj  node. 

The  position  of  the  line  of  nodes  is  defined  by  the  angle  the  line 
drawn  from  the  sun's  centre  to  the  ascending  node  makes  with  that 
drawn  to  the  position  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  at  the  vernal  equinox. 
This  is  called  the  "  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  ascending  node." 

Tlie  position  of  the  major  axis  and  the  centre  of  the  orbit  ai'e 
given  by  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  perihelion  (or  point  at 
which  the  planet  is  neareiit  the  sun)  and  the  perihelion  distance 

This  determination  of  the  orbit  involves  a  knowledge  of  six 
quantities;  (1)  the  semi-axis  major  «,  (2)  the  eccentricity  e,  (;i)  the 
inclination  J.  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  ;  (4)  the  longitude 
<i  of  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis  nearest  to  the  centre  of  force 
(the  "  longitude  of  the  perihelion ") ;  (■■>)  the  longitude  ;}  of  thp 
ascending  node  ;  and  (li)  the  longitude  O  of  the  planet  at  the  zero  of 
i«ckoning  of  time.  This  last  is  called  the  epoch,  nnd  enable);  the 
position  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit  at  any  instant  to  be  stated, 

52(1.  Anomallea: — True,  Eccentric,  Mean.  Relations  connect- 
ing them. — The  angle  turned  through  by  the  radius-vector  as  the 
particle  moves  from  its  position  A,  Fig.  2T'.t,  of  .shortest  distance 
from  the  centre  of  force  S  is  called  the  true  anomaly.  It  is  thus  the 
angle  jJ^V.  If  a  circle  be  described  on  the  major  axis  rM  of  th« 
orbit  as  diameter,  and  an  ordinate  yj'  be  dmwn  at  right  angles  to 
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the  major  axis  to  the  particle  P^  and  produced  to  meet  the  circle  at 
Q,  the  angle  ACQ  is  called  th^  eccentric  anomaly. 

The  moan  angular  velocity  n  with  which  the  radius-vector  turns 
round  is  hi  ah,  since  nab  is  the  area  swept  over  in  one  revolution. 
4ind  h  is  twice  the  rate  of  description  of  area.  Or,  since  h  =  aj\  - 1^ 
And  h  =  ^V^(i  ~  ^^) 

(2») 


»v?- 


The  quantity  nt^  if  £  be  time  of  describing  the  arc  AP  of  the  orbit,  is 
called  the  mean  arwmaly.  The  period,  or  time  in  which  the  radius- 
vector  makes  one  turn,  is  thus  'lirjc^lfi. 

Referring  to  Fig.  27H,  and  calling  the  eccentric  anomaly  ^  and  the 
true  anomaly  f^,  we  can  expre^^s  (1)  ni,  (2)  6,  in  terms  of  tp.  Clearly  area 
ASP  =  (6  «)  area  ASQ  =  (6/a)(area  A  CQ  -  area  SCQ)  =  ^a%  -  esin^). 
But 


area  A  SP  =  —  area  A  PA '  =  h<  x  i  ah. 

TT 


Hence 
Also 

But  also 
Hence 


ut  =  <f>  -^sin^. 

XS  =  CS  -  CX  —  ae-  a  cos^  =  a(e  -  cos  ^). 

XS  =  -  «S7^  cos  6  =  a(€  cos  ^  -  1 )  cog  W. 

«      « -  CO80           1 -cosf^     \-\-e  1 -COS0 
cos0=  ^    or -  = ^, 

<?cos^-l  1 +co8y     \-e  1 -i-cos^ 

tanJO=     /^'*"^tanjd». 
\  \ -e       "^ 

Also  as  the  reader  may  verify 


(30) 


that  is 


(ill) 


,,       .,     sin© 

^       ^  1+CC08« 


sm 


(32) 


From  (31 )  we  have  tan  ^^  =  tan  Jf>^/(1  -e)/l+e and,  therefore,  by 
('^'2)  we  can  write  (30)  in  the  form 


I^V  1 +«  J       ^  l+ccosO 


(3») 


wliich  enables  the  time  taken  to  describe  any  arc  of  the  elliptic  orbit 
to  be  calculated. 

A  problem  of  great  importance  in  physical  astronomy  is  the  calcu- 
lation of  r  and  6  for  any  known  value  of  i.  This  is  known  as  Kepler's 
problem,  and  several  solutions  by  which  the  calculation  can  be  made 
by  approximation  have  been  given ;  but  for  these  the  reader  must 
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consult  treatises  on  Physical  Astronomy  or  special   works  on  the 
Dynamics  of  a  Particle. 

521.  Problem  of  Two  Bodies. — So  far  we  have  supposed  the 
particle  to  move  round  a  iixed  centre  ;  in  other  words,  the  satellite  has 
been  regarded  as  having  a  mass  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  primary  attracting  body.  But  in  the  actual  case  of  planetary 
motion  this  condition  is  only  approximately  fulfilled.  The  mass  of 
no  planet  can  be  regarded  as  incomparably  smaller  than  that  of  the 
sun,  and  therefore  there  is  acceleration  of  the  sun  towards  the  planet 
which  is  to  the  acceleration  of  the  planet  towards  the  sun  in  the 
ratio  of  the  mass  of  the  planet  to  the  mass  of  the  sun.  We  have 
thus  the  so-called  problem  of  two  bodies  if  we  consider  the  motion  of 
any  single  planet.  Of  course  the  problem  of  the  exact  motion  of  a 
planet  is  infinitely  more  complicated  than  this,  inasmuch  as  both  the 
planet  and  the  sun  are  attracted  by  all  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar 
system.  The  exact  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  any  one 
body  can  only  be  approximated  to  by  laborious  calculations  :  a  solution 
in  finite  terms,  even  for  the  comparatively  simple  case  of  three  mutually 
attracting  bodies,  is,  except  in  certain  particular  configurations  of  the 
bodies,  beyond  the  powers  of  analysis. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once  already,  the  motion  of  a 
system  must,  in  order  that  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  may  apply^ 
be  referred  to  a  system  of  axes  fixed  by  bodies  which  are  dynamically 
independent  of  the  moving  system.  Now,  if  we  assume  this  law  for 
the  attraction  between  a  planet  and  a  satellite,  it  follows  at  once 
from  §  156  that  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  two  bodies 
is  unaffected  by  their  mutual  action.  The  reader  may  as  an  exercise 
write  out  the  detailed  proof  for  this  case ;  but  the  general  considera- 
tions stated  include  all  cases  that  can  arise. 

522.  Orbit  relative  to  Sun.  Oorrection  of  Kepler's  Third  Law. 
— The  planet  and  the  sun  thus  each  describe  an  orbit  in  the  plane  of 
motion  about  the  centroid  of  the  two  bodies ;  but  what  is  observed  is 
the  relative  motion  of  the  planet  about  the  sun  regarded  as  having  its 
centre  fixed  in  position.  To  find  this  motion  from  the  other  we  have 
to  apply  to  both  planet  and  sun  an  acceleration  equal  and  opposite  to 
that  of  the  sun  towards  the  planet.  Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  sun 
and  m  that  of  the  planet;  then  if  kMmlr^  be  the  mutual  force 
between  the  two  bodies,  kM/r^  is  the  acceleration  of  the  planet 
towards  their  centroid,  and  kmfr^  that  of  the  sun  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  relative  acceleration  of  the  planet  is  thus  ^(J/'-|-  m)/r^ 
inwards  along  the  radius- vector,  and  in  order  to  find  the  relative 
orbit  we  must  use  this  acceleration. 

The  period,  as  we  saw  in  §  520,  is  27rja^/fx  for  a  satellite  moving 
round  a  fixed  centre.  In  the  present  case  we  have  fi  =  k(M-\-m), 
and  so  for  the  period  we  obtain 

Now  consider  another  planet  of  mass  m^,  and  period  7\,  and  let 
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the  major  axis  of  the  orbit  be  aj,  and  assume  (see  §  529)  that  the 
acceleration  of  the  planet  towards  the  centroid  of  the  sun  and  planet 
is  kM/r^-y  where  k  is  the  same  constant  as  before.  The  acceleration* 
in  this  case  is  k(^f+m^)ir^'.     Here 


7',= 


so  that 


2.    /-^^ 


kiM  +  m,y 


(85> 


It  was  observed  by  Kepler  that  T-jT^-^a^la^j  and  this  latter  relation 
is  generally  stated  as  Kepler's  third  law  of  the  planetary  motions. 
(See  §  52G.)  Equation  (J^o),  however,  gives  a  correction  of  the  law 
applicable  to  the  case  in  which  the  ratio  mjM  is  not  insensible.  The 
following  table  *  illustrates  the  confirmation  of  the  connection  by 
observation.  The  mean  distances  a  are  in  terms  of  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  as  unit,  and  the  times  T  are  in 
terms  of  the  orbital  revolution  of  the  earth  as  unit. 


Planet. 

a 

T 

«=« 

X-2 

a^  -  r 

Mercury . 

•3871 

•2408 

•0580 

-0580 

-  •0000003 

Venus     . 

•72:^:^ 

•(>512 

•3785 

•3785 

-  0000002 

Earth       . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mars  . 

1-5237 

1  -8808 

3-5375 

3-5375 

-  -00001 

Jupiter    . 

5-2028 

11  •8(5 18 

140-701 

140-701 

+  131 

Saturn 

0-5388 

29^45(;o 

8G7-914 

807-658 

+  -256 

Uranus   . 

19-1824 

840123 

7058-44 

7058-07 

+  -37 

Neptune. 

30037 

i(;4-(>ir> 

27098-4 

27098-4 

+  •16 

1 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  last  column  that  in  the  case  of  the 
planets  which  have  masses  less  than  that  of  the  earth  the  difference 
(i^  -  T^,  which  is  made  zero  for  the  earth,  is  negative,  and  positive  for 
the  planets  of  greater  ma&s,  and  has  its  greatast  value  for  Jupiter, 
the  largest  and  most  massive  of  all  the  planets.  This  is  clearly  in 
accordance  with  (35). 

523.  Determination  of  Mass  of  Planet  from  Period  of  Satellite. — 
The  problem  of  determining  the  mass  of  a  planet  is  very  easily  solved 
if  the  planet  possesses  a  satellite.  Let  m  denote  the  mass  of  a 
satellite  revolving  round  a  planet  of  mass  m  in  period  T :  we  have 

T  ='lTrJa'^jk{m  +m'),  for  experience  has  shown  that  the  mutual  force 
l)etween  the  planet  and  satellite  is  kmrn'/r-y  where  k  is  the  same 
multiplier  as  has  been  used  for  the  attraction  between  the  sun  and  a 


Maxwell's  Matter  and  Motion,  p.  115. 
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planet.  If  T  be  the  period  of  the  planet  and  the  disturbing  action  of 
the  satellite  on  the  planet's  motion  be  neglected,  T^irJa^fk^M-^-m). 
Hence 

T^     or  m  +  m 
Neglecting  m  we  get  from  this 

Thus  the  masses  of  planets  such  as  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn 
have  been  determined.  The  motion  of  each  satellite  where  more  than 
one  exist — for  example,  in  the  system  of  Jupiter,  which  has  five 
satellites — is  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  others ;  but  allowing  for 
this  the  periods  are  in  accordance  with  Kepler's  third  law.  The 
observed  distances  enable  the  accelerations  to  be  found.  A  com- 
parison of  these  with  the  acceleration  of  the  planet  towards  the  sun 
shows  that  the  same  constant  k  applies  in  both  cases,  as  has  been 
stated. 

524.  Kepler's  Laws.  Law  of  Description  of  Areas.  —  The 
motion  of  a  planet  round  the  sun  was  inferred  by  John  Kepler, 
astronomer  and  mathematician  to  the  Emperor  of  Bohemia,  from 
an  examination  of  observations,  mainly  of  the  planet  Mars,  made  by 
bis  predecessor  in  office,  Tycho  Brah6.  Kis  results  are  cont-ained 
in  his  Aatrononiia  Xova^  published  in  1609,  and  though  the  dynamical 
ideas  contained  in  that  work  are  faulty,  it  contains  also  what  was 
perhaps  the  first  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  gravitational  attraction 
as  a  mutual  force  between  two  portions  of  matter.  Kepler's  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  planetary  motions  were  the  result  of  an  unavailing 
effort  to  reconcile  the  observed  places  and  their  times  of  occurrence 
with  the  hypothesis  of  motion  in  a  circular  orbit  with  uniform  angular 
velocity  about  an  eccentric  point.  The  centre  of  the  orbit  was  sup- 
posed to  be  midway  between  the  sun's  position  and  this  point. 
Kepler  noticed  that  at  the  greatest  or  the  least  distance  from  the  sun 
the  velocities  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  were  inversely  proportional  to 
these  distances,  that  is,  that  the  rates  of  description  of  area  by  the 
radius- vector  were  equal  at  these  points.  He  concluded,  it  appears, 
that  this  relation  of  the  distances  would  hold  at  every  point,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  times  of  describing  equal  small  arcs  would  be  pi*opor- 
tional  to  the  distance  of  each  from  the  sun,  and  that  therefore  the 
sum  of  the  distances  of  the  equal  small  arcs,  into  which  any  finite 
small  arc  was  divided,  would  vary  as  the  time  taken  to  describe  the 
arc.  The  calculation  of  this  sum  proved  difficult,  and,  therefore,  for 
a  rough  verification  the  area  included  between  two  radii-vectores 
and  the  finite  arc  was  used  instead.  It  was  found  that  this  area 
varied  accurately  as  the  time ;  an  entirely  different  conclusion,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  from  that  which  Kepler  set  out  to  verify. 
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525.  Law  of  the  Elliptic  Orbit. — Thus  was  established  for  the 
earth  the  law  of  equable  description  of  areas  by  the  radius-vector  to 
the  sun.  On  endeavouring  to  test  whether  this  law  held  for  Mars, 
still  adhering  to  the  idea  of  a  circular  orbit  about  an  eccentric  point, 
he  found  a  discrepancy  which  could  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  orbit  was  an  ellipse  with  its  major  axis  along  the  Hne  of 
apsides  and  the  sun  in  a  focus  of  the  ellipse.  This  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  **  First  Law  of  Kepler." 

526.  Third  Law  of  Kepler.  Relation  between  Periods  and  Mean 
Distances. — It  was  not  until  much  later  that  Kepler  arrived  at  his 
third  law,  viz.,  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  different 
planets  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from 
the  sun  (the  cubes  of  the  lengths  of  the  major  semi-axes  of  their 
orbits).  This  law  he  obtained,  not  from  any  theory  of  the  matter, 
but  by  trying  whether  various  relations  which  occurred  to  him  agreed 
with  the  observed  times  and  distances. 

We  shall  refer  to  these  laws  as  first,  second  or  third,  according  to 
the  order  of  their  discovery,  and  show  how  Newton  was  led  to  his 
gravitational  theory  by  their  means. 

527.  Newton's  Deductions  f^om  Kepler's  Laws. — From  the  first 
law,  that  of  the  description  of  areas,  Newton  inferred  that  the  force, 
if  any,  on  the  planet  was  directed  along  the  radius- vector ;  for  from 
the  law  of  equable  description  of  areas  by  iUdf  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  a  force  does  or  does  not  act  on  the  planet.  For  example, 
the  radius-vector,  drawn  from  any  point  whatever  to  a  particle 
moving  with  uniform  velocity  in  a  straight  line,  describes  equal  areas 
in  equal  times,  and  there  is  no  force  on  the  pai-ticle. 

But  if  the  radius- vector  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times 
there  can  be  no  force  having  moment  round  the  fixed  point 
through  which  the  radius-vector  always  passes.  For  twice  the  rate 
of  description  of  area  is  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  motion 
about  the  fixed  point,  and  this  is,  by  supposition,  constant.  Hence,. 
the  force,  if  any,  on  the  particle  must  be  directed  along  the  line^ 
through  the  fixed  point.  This  was  Newton's  dynamical  deduction 
from  the  first  law  of  Kepler. 

528.  Deduction  of  Law  of  Force  from  the  Law  of  the  Elliptic 
Orbit. — From  Kepler's  law  of  the  elliptic  orbit  Newton  deduced  that 
a  force  acts  towards  the  sun,  and  varies  (as  the  planet  changes  its- 
position  in  its  orbit)  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  planet's  distance 
from  the  sun's  centre,  where,  according  to  the  law  of  attraction  of 
spherical  masses,  the  total  mass  of  the  sun  may  be  supposed  con- 
centrated.  The  deduction  of  this  result  will  afford  an  example  of 
Sir  W.  Rowan  Hamilton's  method  of  the  hodograph. 

Let  APA\  Fig.  280,  represent  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  and  a 
tangent  to  the  orbit  at  the  position  P  of  the  planet  meet  a  circle 
described  on  the  major  axis  as  diameter  in  the  points  i?,  R,  Then, 
as  stated  in  §  78,  the  lines  SR,  S'R'  drawn  from  the  foci  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  tangent  and  ST  =^  S'R,  Let  the  sun's  centre  be 
supposed  to  be  at  rest  (§  522  above),  and  to  be  situated  at  aS^  ;  SP  is 

2i 
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Fig.  280. 


the  radius- vector.  In  consequence  of  the  uniformity  of  description 
of  areas  by  SP,  v.RS  =  h.  But  since  BS.ST^h\  vMS^^vb^jST. 
Hence  v^ST.hjh^^  or  the  velocity  of  the  planet  is  proportional 
to  ST.  Thus  the  circle  ARA'  represents  the  hodograph  of  the 
planet's  motion.  The  hodographic  origin  is  S^  and  the  line  ST 
represents  the    velocity   turned   through   an   angle   of   90^.     The 

motion  of  the  point  T,   which   ac- 
companies the  motion  of  P^  repre- 
sents the  acceleration  of  jP,   on  the 
same  scale  as  that  on  which  ST  re- 
presents   the   velocity.      The  direc- 
tion  of  motion    of   T  is   along    the 
tangent  to  the  circle  at    Ty  and    is 
towards  ^    if  jP  is  moving  towards 
R ;  hence  as  the  hodo^rraph  is  turned 
.  through  90**,  so  that  ST  represents  a 
velocity  from  Pto  R,  the  acceleration 
of  jP  ie  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent 
at  T,  that  is  along  CT,  that  is  along 
PS,     [That  TCy  which,  since  TRR  is 
.a  right  angle,  must  if  produced  pass  through  R',  is  parallel  to  SP,  may 
he  seen  geometrically  from  the  fact  that  since  the  tangent  at  P  makes 
.equal  angles  with  PS  and  PS\  RS :  ST^  RP :  PR'.] 

But  since  TC  remains  parallel  to  SP,  and  SP  turns  with  angular 

velocity  6,  the  speed  of  T  in  the  circle  is  ad.      This  represents  the 
Acceleration  on  the  same  scale  as  that  on  which  aST  represents  the 

velocity,  and  therefore  the  acceleration  is  adhjlr.  If  the  mass  of  the 
planet  is  unity,  this  is  the  force  upon  it  from  P  towards  aS^.     But 

Mjr-  =  0,  {SP  =  r),  so  that  the  f oixje  F  is  ah^/b^-r\     Hence  the  force 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  SP, 

The  acceleration  is  thus  -Lir'a^/TV'.  If  the  mass  of  the  planet  be  in 
the  force  is  ^mir^a^jT^r^.  Now  the  force  of  attraction  between  the  sun 
and  the  planet  is  kJfm/r^,  and  the  acceleration  produced  by  it  is  less 
than  that  just  calculated  in  the  ratio  of  M/(M  +  m).  Hence  we  have 
kM/t^  =  4  7t^lT^.Ma^/{M  +  my^  so  that 


(38) 


as  was  found  before. 

529.  Dynamical  Interpretation  of  Kepler's  Third  Law.  — 
Newton's  dynamical  interpretation  of  Kepler's  third  law  was  that 
the  force  of  attraction  towards  the  sun  on  the  different  planets  was 
proportional  to  their  masses,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  their  distances  from  the  sun. 

Let  us  suppose  A;  to  be  the  gravitation  constant  for  one  planet 
of   mass  m,   period    T^  and   mean   distance  a,   and   k'  that  for  a 
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planet  for  which  the  corresponding  quantities  are  m',  T\  a\     Then 

by  (38) 

T'     a'  M^m  k'  ^^ 

Hut  Ke[)ler  found  that  this  ratio  was  a^ja^.  We  know  that  it  is 
very  approximately  a\M-\- 'ni)/a^{M -\- m).  Hence  k  =  k' ;  that  is,  the 
forces  per  unit  of  mass  on  the  different  planets  are  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  sc|uares  of  their  distances.  This  result  for  solar 
gravitation  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Newton's  pendulum  expe- 
riment for  terrestrial  gravity,  which  shows  that  the  forces  on  different 
bodies  at  the  earth's  surface  are  directly  proportional  to  their  masses, 
or  that  the  forces  per  unit  mass  are  the  same. 

r>8().  Newton's  Discovery  of  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation. — 
Newton  was  in  possession  of  the  theory  of  elliptic  motion  a  con- 
siderable time  before  he  was  in  a  position  to  announce  his  discovery 
of  universal  gravity.  This  he  arrived  at  by  showing  that  the 
acceleration  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  was  to  the  acceleration  of 
a  falling  body  at  the  earth's  surface  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square 
of  the  distance  of  the  moon  to  the  scjuare  of  the  earth's  radius. 
This,  on  the  assumption,  afterwards  justified,  that  the  earth  attracts 
external  bodies  as  if  its  whole  mass  were  collected  at  its  centre, 
afforded  a  proof  that  the  two  accelerations  were  due  to  the  same 
centreward  attraction  exerted  by  the  earth  on  external  bodies. 

It  is  stated  that  Newton's  first  comparison  of  the  two  accelerations 
gave  a  serious  discrepance.  The  moon's  mean  distance  was  then  toler- 
ably well  known  in  terms  of  the  earth's  radius,  but  this  latter  distance 
was  underestimated  through  an  erroneous  impression  that  a  degree 
of  longitude  at  the  equator  corresponded  to  a  distance  of  sixty  miles 
on  the  earth's  surface.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  on 
January  11,  1G82,  Newton  learned  that  a  new  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian  of  Paris  had  been  made  by  Picard,and  had  given 
(»1)'7  miles  for  the  length  referred  to.  Newton  repeated  the  calcula- 
tion and  found  that  the  discrepance  had  disappeared.  About  three 
years  later  he  succeeded  in  proving  that  a  spherical  body  of  density 
symmetriciil  about  the  centre  attracted  an  external  particle  as  if  the 
wliole  mass  of  the  body  were  collected  at  the  centre.  The  last 
obstacle  to  the  enunciation  of  his  great  principle  of  gravitational 
attraction  was  thus  removeil,  and  he  stated  the  law  which  has 
been  already  illustrated  above  in  §§  195... 202,  and  by  some  of 
the  discussions  in  chap,  v.,  that  every  particle  of  matter  attracts 
every  other  particle  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  product  of 
the  masses,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tiince  l>etween  them.  There  is  thus  only  one  constant  k  which 
gives  in  absolute  units  of  force  by  the  formula  kmrnji'^  the  attraction 
between  two  particles  of  mass€s  m,  m  at  a  distance  r  apart.  We  shall 
show  in  the  next  chapter  how  this  constant  has  been  determined. 

The  comparison  of  accelerations  referred  to  above  is  approxi- 
mately as  follows :  The  moon's  mean  distance  is  237,000  miles,  the 
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period  of  revolution  of  the  moon  is  27*321  days.  Hence,  the  accele- 
ration of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  is,  in  feet  per  second  pei* 
second, 

=  / — y237000  X  5280  =  -008866. 

\27-321x  86400/ 

Hence  for  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface  we 
should  have  by  the  law  of  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  taking  the 
earth's  radius  as  3960  miles, 

^  ^^^^^^'-008866  =  31  -76, 
^      39602  ' 

in  feet  per  second  per  second,  which  agrees  fairly  with  the  actual  value. 

531.  Orbital  Motion  of  a  Cluster  of  Meteorites. — The  question 
of  the  motion  of  a  cluster  of  particles  is  important  in  connection 
with  the  natural  history  of  comets  and  swarms  of  meteors.  A 
particle  in  such  a  cluster  is  under  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  the 
attraction  exerted  upon  it  by  the  particles  of  the  swarm.  If  the 
assemblage  of  particles  is  spherical  in  shape  and  of  uniform  distri- 
bution of  matter,  its  attraction  on  a  particle  at  any  point  is  directed 
towards  the  centre  of  the  sphere.* 

Referring  to  Fig.  129,  let  C  be  the  place  of  the  &un  supposed 
fixed,  A  be  the  centre  of  the  swarm,  and  B  an  individual  particle  of 
unit  mass ;  the  force  towards  the  centre  is  kMjAB^.  But  m  =  \npr^^ 
where  p  is  the  (average)  mass  per  unit  volume,  and  r  =  AB.  The 
force  is  therefore  ^kirpr,  qt  fxr  if  /x  be  put  for  ^nkp.  Then,  by 
§§  272,  273  (the  notation  being  as  stated  there,  except  that  r,  is  used 
instead  of  a  to  denote  the  distance  of  the  centre  A  of  the  cluster  from 
0,  the  sun),  the  distance  r,  and  the  angular  velocity  a  being  both 
supposed  variable,  we  obtain,  since  the  distance  of  the  particle  from 
the  sun  along  the  line  of  centres  of  the  sun  and  the  nebula  is  r^  -^x, 

r,  -^x-  2ny  -  yn  -  7i^{r^  +  x)  =  A'  )        .^^^. 

j/  +  2?i(r,  +  x)  +  (rj  +  x)u  -  n-y  =Y  J 

To  these,  since  all  the  particles  do  not  lie  in  the  plane  of  motion 
of  the  centre,  we  must  add  a  third  equation.  Let  z  be  taken  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  motion,  then  we  have  approximately 

z—  - IcM ^^-  fxz. 

r 

'  1 

But 

.Y=  -  kM{r,-\-x)l{{i\  +  x)'^  +  y^}l  -  iix^  -  kMKr^+x)'- ^  fi:r, 

approximately,  and  Y==  -  kMy/(r^-{-xy  -  fiy.  Hence  the  equations 
are  (40)  above,  with  these  values  of  A',  Y  used  in  them. 

*  The  assumption  of  sphericity  is  somewhat  violent,  and  can  be  only  very 
roughly  in  accordance  with  fact  in  any  actual  case.  It  seems  on  this  account 
unnecessary  to  correct  the  result  given  in  (45)  below  for  the  effect  of  eccen- 
tricity of  the  orbit  of  the  swarm. 
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Now  for  the  motion  of  the  central  particle  we  have  by  (40) 

kM 
r 


rj-?iV,=  -     g,     2nr^'\-r(k=^i),  (41) 

These  ecjuations  used  in  (40),  with  the  values  of  A",  Y  stated, 
give  approximately 


x  -  '2vf/  -  t/ii  -  11? X  =    2kM—^  -  fi:r 


y  +  2  n,v  +  xn  -  n^v  =  -  kM  -  ,  - 


^1 


My- 


(42) 


if  rj  be  constant  ii  will  be  constant  also,  since  then  the  centroid  of 
the  cluster  will  move  round  the  sun  in  a  circle.  The  attraction 
towards  the  sun  at  the  centre  is  nV,  per  unit  of  mass,  and  this  must 
be  X; J//r,*-.  Hence  n-  =  kM/r^^.  Thus  we  obtain  for  the  equations  of 
motion  of  the  particle  whose  co-ordinates  relatively  to  the  centre  of 
tlie  cluster  are  Xy  //,  Zy 

X  -  liny  -  (v5n^  -  /x)a;  =  0  \ 

y  +  2n.,+,x.y  =0  I       (43) 

;:  +(7r  +  /x);^.   =0.  ) 

5:>2.  Condition  that  a  Swarm  of  Meteorites  may  keep  together 
under  the  Sun's  Attraction. — If  we  suppose  now  the  values  of  x 
and  y  to  oscillate  about  certain  constant  values,  we  must  write 

X  —  «  cos(wi<  4-  f ),    y  =  6  sin  {mt  +  c), 

that  is  suppose  the  relative  orbit  of  a  particle  to  be  an  ellipse  of 
semi -axes  r/,  h. 

These  values  of  u?,  y  substituted  in  (43)  give  the  condition 

{m-  -  ii){m^  +  3n2  -  ,x)  -  \m^n^  =  0,  (44) 

and  the  roots  of  this  quadratic  in  ni^  muse  be  real  and  positive  if  the 
oscillation  in  the  values  of  x  and  y  is  to  be  stable.  Now  if  m-=  =»=  oo, 
the  expression  on  the  left  is  positive.  If  m-  =  /x,  or  m'^  =  /x  -  Sn^,  it  is 
negative.  But  if  m-  =  0  it  becomes  /x(fA  -  3n-),  which  is  positive  if 
/x--;>/i-.  Hence  the  graph  of  the  expression  on  the  left  of  (44)  will 
cross  the  axis  along  which  values  of  rri^  are  measured  twice  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  origin  if  /x>3/i'^.  The  condition  required  is  there- 
fore that  just  stated.* 

Now,  replacing  fi  by  ^nkp  and  n-  by  kMjr^y  we  obtain  the  in- 
eciuality 

;*7rprj=>3J/.  (45) 

Hence,  in  order  that  the  swarm  of  small  particles  may  keep  together 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  two  conditions,  obtained  by  substituting  the 
values  of  ur,  //  in  the  first  two  equations  of  (43),  show  that  the  relative  orbit 
cannot  be  a  circle  unless  3//^  be  numerically  small  in  comparison  with  p.  -  m'^. 
The  ^warm  therefore  cannot  be  a  itpheriral  cluster  revolving  like  a  rigid  body 
about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  its  orbit  unless  this  be  the  case. 
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it  is  necessary  that  the  average  density  be  greater  than  that  of  a 
spherical  distribution  of  matter  of  radius  equal  to  the  sun's  distance 
and  of  three  times  the  sun's  mass.  This  conclusion  is  due  to 
M.  Charlier,*  whose  investigation  is  somewhat  more  elaborate  than 
that  given  above,  though  the  results  are  confined  to  the  special  case 
of  a  circular  orbit. 

583.  Elementary  Discussion  of  Stability  of  Meteor  Swarm. — 
A  full  investigation,  from  the  equations  of  motion  is  necessary  if 
the  problem  is  to  be  pushed  further  to  the  case  of  a  swarm  of 
meteorites  moving  in  an  elliptic  orbit ;  but  for  the  reasons  indicated 
in  the  footnote  on  p.  500,  this  is  unnecessary.  So  far  as  the  circular 
orbit  is  concerned,  the  main  result  can  be  obtained  by  simple  con- 
siderations. Consider  what  is  practically  the  case  supposed  above — a 
spherical  swarm  of  radius  a  moving  round  the  sun,  and  turning  as  a 
whole  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  orbit  in  the  period  of  revolu- 
tion, so  that  it  turns  the  same  face  always  towards  the  sun.  A  particle, 
of  unit  mass,  say,  at  the  centre,  C,  Fig.  281,  at  distance  SC  (  =  r,) 

Fig.  281. 


from  the  sun,  is  in  relative  equilibrium  under  the  sun's  atti-action 
and  the  so-called  centrifugal  force.  That  is,  we  have  for  that 
particle  kMjr^  -  ?iV,  =  0. 

Again,  a  particle  on  the  outside  of  the  swarm  at  the  point  nearest 
the  sun  is  at  a  distance  r,  -  a,  and  under  atti-action  kMj{r^  -  a)*^. 
Hence  there  is  a  preponderance  of  attraction  over  the  accelenition 
n^  (r,  -  a)  towards  *S'.     This  excess  is 

kM          2/          \     i\ri       ^  1    .    ol 
-,  -  nHr,  -  a)  =  kM  { ■    -„  -  — o  +  — 5 1 

=  ^kM^^ 

nearly.  This  must  be  balanced  by  the  attraction  towards  the  centre 
C  exerted  by  the  swarm  if  the  particle  is  not  to  leave  the  swarm. 
Hence  we  must  have  ^npka^/a^^SkMa/r^^  or, 

as  before.  The  same  result  would  be  obtained  for  a  particle  at  B. 
In  that  case  the  atti-action  of  the  sun  kMj{r^  +  a)-  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  supply  the  acceleration  w-(r,  -f-a)  towards  the  sun.  The 
condition  that  this  should  be  supplied  by  the  attraction  of  the  swaim 
s  that  ^-irpr^  should  be  at  least  equal  to  33/. 

*  BxUUiin  de  I  Acadtv.ic  dc  !St,  PiUrfiwtnijy  t.  xxxii.  Nt».  2. 
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This  i*esult  holds,  of  coui*se,  for  all  particles  within  the  swarm  on 
the  line  SC,  for  any  such  particle  experiences  no  force  on  the  whole 
from  the  spherical  layer  outside  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  particle  at  A  or  B  (or  on  the  line  S(T) 
is  in  greater  danger  of  leaving  the  swarm  from  the  causes  just 
explained,  than  a  particle  elsewhere  on  the  spherical  surface. 

584.  Condition  that  a  Satellite  may  be  retained  by  a  Planet  or 
a  Meteor  Swarm. — If  we  consider  an  isolated  particle  outside  the 
spherical  swarm  at  a  distance  r  from  the  centre  the  equations  will 
refjuire  modification.     Thus,  putting  /x  for  kniy  we  find  instead  of  (43 ) 


(4(J) 


Multiplying  these  by  x,  y,  z  respectively,  adding  and  integrating  we 
obtain 

V2  _  3,j2^  ^  ,^2.2  _  -M  ^  (^  ^  0^  (47) 

r 

Avhere  vr  =  .r^  +  y^  +  z-,  and  C  is  a  constant.  This  is  the  equation  of 
relative  kinetic  energy  for  the  case  in  question. 

The  meaning  of  the  constant  C  can  be  assigned  as  follows.  The 
ecjuation  of  energy  in  an  elliptic  orbit  is  ir-  -  fiil/r-  l/2a)  =  0,  where 
a  denotes  the  length  of  the  semi-axis  major.  Writing  then  (47)  iu 
the  form 

i'^  -  K^  -  2«)  - 1"'"^  +  ¥'"'  =  "'  ^'^'*> 

SO  that,  C  =  fjL/af  we  see  that  /x/6'  is  the  semi-axis  major  of  the  elliptic 
orbit  that  the  particle  would  describe  about  the  centre  of  the  swai^m 
if  ;i  were  zero,  that  is,  if  the  sun's  action  were  entirely  negligible. 

We  can  show  that  this  equation  assigns  an  upper  limit  to  the 
distance  to  which  the  particle  can  move,  in  the  plane  of  motion  of  A, 
from  the  centre  of  the  swarm.  For  when  v-  has  a  given  value  the 
particle  must  lie  on  the  surface  given  by  placing  that  value  in  (48). 
Hence,  since  v-  is  positive,  the  particle  cannot  pass  across  the  surface 
for  which  v-  =  0,  that  is,  the  surface  of  which 

3w2x2  -  n2c2  +  ?^  -  (7  =  0  (4 J)) 

r 

is  the  equation. 

By  putting  2;  =  0  in  this  we  obtain  the  equation  of  the  curve  in 

which  the  surface  intersects  the  plane  of  jt,  y,  namely 

r 
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or  if  rcosO,  rand  he  put  for  a;,  y, 

8n2cos2ar«  -  Cr  +  2fi  =  0.  (50) 

If  this  cubic  equation  ia  r  have  at  least  one  finite  positive  root 
for  every  value  of  cos 6,  the  trace  of  the  surface  on  the  plane  of  x,  y 
will  have  a  closed  branch  round  the  centre.  Now  it  is  clear  by 
Descartes'  rule  of  signs  that  it  cannot  have  more  than  two  positive 
roots  or  than  one  negative  root.     The  roots  are  all  real  if 

Hence  there  are  two  positive  roots  if  this  inequality  is  satisfied,  and 
the  particle,  if  within  the  closed  curve,  cannot  pass  beyond  it  in  the 
plane  of  the  orbit. 

The  greatest  value  of  cos 6  is  1 .  Hence,  if  the  inequality  is  satisfied 
when  (^  =  0  or  0  =  TT,  it  is  a  fortiori  satisfied  for  all  other  values.  We 
have  therefore  only  to  examine  whether  the  inequality 

^       1  (;>!') 


81/iV2 


is  satisfied  for  any  problem  for  which  data  are  given.  We  shall 
suppose  that  this  is  the  case. 

It  is  clear  that  when  cos0  =  O  the  equation  has  one  finite  root 
r  =  2/Li/C,  and  two  infinite  roots,  one  of  which  is  positive  the  other 
negative.  When  6  =  0,  as  can  easily  be  shown,  a  root  corresponding 
to  ihis  lies  between  2/li/(7  and  3/x/(7,  and  for  values  of  B  ranging 
from  0  to  90""  its  value  gradually  diminishes  to  2/x/(7  at  (^  =  90\ 

Besides  the  closed  curve  there  are  two  infinite  branches  given  by 
the  other  roots.  These  branches  are  asymptotic  with  the  two  lines 
represented  by  871 V-  =  C,  For  points  between  the  closed  curve  and 
the  infinite  branches,  the  value  of  the  expression  on  the  left  of  (50) 
is  negative,  and  therefore  by  (48)  v-  is  negative.  Hence  the  velocity 
is  imaginary.  Inside  the  closed  curve  or  outside  the  infinite  branches 
V-  is  positive.  Hence  the  particle  must  in  the  one  case  remain 
inside  the  closed  curve,  or  in  the  other  case  remain  outside  the 
infinite  branches. 

The  closed  curve  or  oval,  and  the  infinite  branches  are  shown  in 
diagram  a  of  Fig.  282.  AA\  BE  are  the  lines  represented  by 
8nV  =  C.  The  oval  has  its  greatest  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  X,  that  is  xx  in  the  diagram. 

In  diagrams  bjc  the  ti'ace  of  the  surface  is  shown  for  the  respective 
cases  C^  =  H\fihi^^  (T^^SlnV.  The  oval  and  the  infinite  branch  in  h 
meet  on  the  axis  of  x,  and  it  appeal's  as  if  at  these  points  the  particle 
might  escape  from  the  oval.  The  condition,  however,  r^  =  81nV", 
which  gives  equality  of  the  two  positive  roots,  shows  that  at  the 
points  of  meeting  the  acceleration  of  the  particle,  as  well  as  its 
velocitv.  is  zero. 

*  See  any  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Equations. 
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In  the  remaining  case,  illustrated  by  diagram  c,  there  are  no  real 
roots  for  cosf^  =  1,  and  there  is  no  closed  curve  surrounding  the  origin. 
There  is  therefore  no  upper  or  lower  limit  given  for  the  distance  of 
the  particle  from  the  origin,  the  centre  of  the  swarm. 

We  can  apply  this  theory  to  the  moon  regarded  as  a  particle  of 
infinitesimal  mass,  and  supposed  to  move  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit  as  specified  in  §  274.    It 

is  easy  to  verify  that  the  ine-  FiQ.  282. 

quality  is  satisfied,  and  that  a  b  e 

therefore  the  moon  lies  within    A  l|B   A  tB  A 

the  closed  curve.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  C  —  iija  where  a  is 
the  radius  of  the  present  orbit 
of  the  moon,  we  obtain  as  a 
superior  limit  a  value  between 
"2(1  and  8re. 

Retaining  terms  in  y  in 
(40)  above  we  should  obtain 
by   a  similar  process  a  more 

accurate  determination  of    X'  »B^  X  B'  X 

the    limiting   surface.      Thus 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hill*  has  shown  that  the  limiting  surfjvce  consists  of 
three  sheets,  one  enclosing  the  earth,  the  other  enclosing  the  sun, 
and  a  third  surrounding  the  other  two,  but  unclosed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  z.  The  value  of  v*  is  positive  only  within  either  closed  sheet 
or  outside  the  third,  and  therefore  v  is  imaginary  everywhere  else. 
A  particle,  therefore,  revolving  under  the  attractions  of  the  earth 
and  moon  cannot  cross  the  limiting  surface  if  within  either  of  the 
closed  sheets.  Mr.  Hill's  result  for  the  maximum  distance  for  the 
first  of  these  sheet*  from  the  earth's  centre  is  1 10  radii  of  the  earth  ; 
the  moons  average  distance  is  about  sixty  times  the  earth's  radias.t 
Tiie  moon  is  therefore  within  the  surface  enclosing  the  earth,  and 
ciinnot  escape  from  it. 

r)35.  Planetaxy  Perturbations. — The  subject  of  the  perturbations 
of  the  planetary  motions  has  been  touched  upon  in  the  sketch  of 
elementa^ry  lunar  theory  given  in  §§  274-27()  above,  whei-e  certain 
etl'ects  of  the  solar  attraction  on  the  orbit  is  shown  in  the  relative  orbit 
of  Fig.  'IX?),  The  whole  subject  of  Celestial  MecJuinics  has  under- 
gone improvement  at  the  hands  of  Hill,  Gylden,  Poincare,  and 
others,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  memoirs  and  works  of  these 
authors  for  full  information.  The  calculation  of  the  disturbances  of 
the  lunar  and  planetary  orbits  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  the  former 
case,  and  of  other  planets  in  the  latter,  and  the  formation  of  tables 
of  the  places  of  the  moon  and  planets  must,  however,  still  in  practice 
pioceed  by  the  older  processes  of  successive  approximation.     These 

^  AiiuriraH  Journal  of  Mathematics,  vol.  i.  1870. 

t  The  reader  will  find  further  information  on  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
sections  in  Kouth's  Dipiamicd  of  a  Particle,  or  Tisserand's  Mecanitjue  CiUst", 
tome  iv 
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will  be   found  explained  in  Laplace's  Mecanique  Celeste^  or  in  the 
more  modem  work  of  Tisserand,  which  has  the  same  title. 

536.  Newton's  Bevolvin^  Orbit. — One  result  given  by  Newton 
is  interesting — that  of  a  planet  under  a  disturbing  force,  which  is  pro> 
portional  to  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance,  and  acts  along  the 
radius- vector.  Let  the  law  of  force  be/(tA),  and  the  disturbing  force 
be  fiu^,  then  the  equation  of  motion  is 


Hence,  if,  instead  of  6,  we  write  ii'  =  Bji  -  fi/h'^,  and 


the  equation  reduces  to 

which  is  of  the  usual  form.  The  motion  is  therefore  precisely  that 
of  the  particle  in  the  orbit  under  the  force  /(?*),  with  the  difference 

that  the  angular  velocity  is  ^  =  c6,  where  c  =  Jl-  fji/hr.  Hence,  the 
orbit  is  the   undisturbed   orbit   supposed  turning  at  each  instant 

round  the  centre  of  force  with  angular  velocity  (c  -  1)6. 

537.  Disturbing  Action  of  Small  Tangential  Force  on  Motion 
of  Planet.  Tidal  Action  on  Moon's  Motion. — Consider  a  particle 
moving  round  a  primary  in  a  very  gradual  spiral  path  tending  out- 
wards in  consequence  of  a  small  tangential  force  in  the  direction  of 
motion.  The  action  of  this  force  taken  by  itself  is  to  increase  the 
orbital  velocity  of  the  particle,  but,  as  the  central  force  is  inade- 
quate to  give  a  centreward  acceleration  corresponding  to  an 
increased  velocity,  the  particle  moves  out  to  a  greater  distance,, 
and  the  velocity  is  diminished  by  the  action  of  the  component  of 
central  force  resisting  the  outward  motion.  The  motion  may  be 
approximated  to  by  supposing  the  particle  subjected  to  a  series  of 
tangential  impulses  of  small  amount,  and  to  pass  out  after  each  to 
the  new  orbit  corresponding  to  the  new  velocity ;  but  we  shall  sup- 
pose the  tangential  force  to  act,  and  the  adjustment  to  the  new  orbit 
to  take  place,  continuously. 

If  V  be  the  velocity  and  a  the  radius  of  the  path,  the  kinetic 
energy  is  ^v-,  and  the  potential  energy  -  /x/a.  Hence  the  energy 
equation  is  by  {22') 

i.^-^=-f.  (54) 

If  now  the  tangential  force  act  for  »ny  interval,  it  will  do  an 
amount  of  work  w,  say,  on  the  particle  and  the  total  energy  will 
now  be  -  fx/2a  +  w.  Hence,  if  v'  be  the  velocity  and  a  the  distance  of 
the  particle  in  its  new  path  from  the  centre  of  force,  the  energy 
e(j[uation  is  now 
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iy  -  -  -.  =  - 


a 


2a 


+  ic. 


(55) 


But  for  the  relative  equilibrium  we  must  have  o''-  =  fi/a,  so  that  the 
equation  just  written  becomes 

2a 


Adding  this  to  (54)  w^e  obtain 


(:,«) 


Fig.  283. 


that  is,  the  kinetic  energy  is  now  less  than  before  by  an  amount 
etiual  to  the  increase  of  energy  lo  produced  by  the  tangential  foi-ce. 
The  tangential  component  of  the  central 
force  against  the  motion  must,  therefore, 
have  been  double  the  tangential  force  dit:- 
turbing  the  motion. 

The  gain  of  potential  energy,  however,  has 
been  that  involved  in  the  change  from  -  iija 
to  - iija,  or  -  fija  -  (  - /x/a)  - f^/a -  fi/a. 
This  by  (54)  and  (55),  is 


hv^  -  iv^  +  W7  =  2w, 


(57) 


that  is,  the  gain  of  potential  energy  is  twice 
the  loss  of  kinetic  energy,  or  there  is  a  gain 
w  of  energy  on  the  whole. 

Such  a  tangential  action  is  exerted  on  the  moon  in  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  high  water  (see  chap,  xii.)  is  not  directly  under  the 
moon,  but  in  advance  of  the  radius-vector  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  to  the  moon.  Hence  the  resultant  action  is  not  through  the 
centre  O  of  the  earth.  Fig.  288,  but  in  the  line  QJf.  This  gives  a 
disturbing  tangential  force  in  the  direction  of  the  moon's  motion  of 
the  kind  discussed  above.  The  tendency  is  to  cause  the  moon  to 
move  further  oft*  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  the  whole  subject  will  be 
more  fully  explained  in  chap.  xiv.  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  the  Tides. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

GRAVITATIONAL  ATTBACTION:   THE   EABTH'S 

MEAN  DENSITY. 

588.  Determination  of  the  Constant  of  Oravitation  and  of  the 
Earth's  Mean  Density.* — There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  attraction  of  each  of  the  planets  is  very  approximately  the  same 
as  if  the  whole  mass  of  the  planet  were  collected  at  its  centre  of 
figure.  There  are,  however,  in  some  cases,  probably  in  all,  deviations 
from  sphericity ;  all  have,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  oblateness  of  figure, 
produced  originally  by  the  axial  rotation.  To  this  are  due,  in  the  case 
of  the  earth,  the  phenomena  of  precession  and  nutation ;  but  the 
attraction  on  an  external  particle  is  pi'actically  the  same  as  if  the 
mass  of  the  earth  were  collected  at  its  centre.  It  is  a  result  of 
observation  that  the  earth  is  nearly  spherical  in  figure,  and  rotates 
about  a  diameter,  round  which  the  deviation  from  sphericity  is  very 
nearly  symmetrical.  Hence,  from  the  facts  that,  allowing  for  the 
effect  of  rotation  (§  281),  the  acceleration  of  a  particle  is  nearly 
constant  in  amount  at  all  points  on  the  same  level,  and  is  directed 
very  approximately  towards  the  earth's  centre,  we  conclude  that  the 
matter  composing  the  earth  is  distributed  with  a  close  approach  to 
symmetry  about  the  centre ;  that  is,  that  the  eaith  may  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  spherical  ehells  each  of  uniform 
density. 

Also,  by  the  third  law  of  Kepler,  which  in  its  most  general  form 
(§  522)  is  found  fulfilled,  not  only  by  the  planets  and  the  sun,  but 
by  minor  systems  such  as  Jupiter  and  his  satellites,  we  aie  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  same  constant  of  gravitation,  A:,  applies  to 
the  sun  and  all  planetary  bodies ;  and  it  was  shown,  as  we  have  seen 
by  Newi;on,  that  it  is  the  same  formula  of  attraction  kmm'/i^  that 
gives  the  force  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  and  the  acceleration 
of  a  falling  body  at  the  earth's  surface.  Hence  we  have  the  problem 
to  determine  the  constant  k  ;  in  other  words,  to  determine  the  attrac- 
tion between  two  particles,  each  of  unit  mass,  placed  at  unit  distance 
apart.  This  is  a  problem,  of  course,  belonging  to  universal  gravita- 
tion, and  could  be  solved  at  once  from  the  observed  acceleration  of 

*  A  valuable  account  of  ihis  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Poynting's 
Adams  Prize  Essar,  T/te  3Jean  DensUif  of  the  Earth,  London  :  Charles  Griffin 
&  Co.,  1894. 
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any  planet  or  satellite  if  the  mass  of  the  central  attracting  body 
were  known  in  terms  of  the  dynamical  unit  of  mass.  But  by 
such  observations  we  can  only  compare  the  masses  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  with  one  another,  or  with  the  unknown  mass  of  the 
eai"th. 

539.  Elementary  Theory. — If,  however,  the  attraction  of  a  sphere 
of  matter  of  known  density,  say  a  ball  of  lead,  on  a  particle  of  unit 
mass  at  a  measured  distance  from  the  centi*e  of  the  sphere  be  deter- 
mined, the  value  of  k  can  be  found,  and  also  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth.  For  let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  sphere,  r  the  distance  of 
the  attracted  particle  from  the  centre,  and  F  the  force  observed  in 
absolute  units.     Then  F=  kM/r^,  or 

The  value  of  k  can  then  be  used  to  express  g,  the  known  value  of 
gravity  at  the  place  of  experiment,  in  terms  of  the  earth's  mass  and 
dimensions.  By  §  281,  if  6^  denote  the  total  gravitational  attraction 
at  the  earth's  surface,  Ji  the  earth's  mean  radius,  n  the  earth's  angular 
velocity  of  rotation,  and  X  the  latitude  of  the  place, 

g  =  G-  n^Rcos^X  =  g(i-  ^cos2x  \. 

But  G  —  kVpjR^y  where  V  is  the  volume  of  the  earth  and  p  its  mean 
density,  and  n^JK/G^-^^^;  so  that 

^  =  ^^/'/l-_i_cos2xV  (2) 

-^      R^  V       289  /  ^  ^ 

But  this  equation  rests  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is 
spherical,  which  is  not  accurately  true,  as  in  fact  the  earth  has, 
according  to  the  geodetic  results  of  Colonel  A.  R.  Clarke,  R.E.,  the 
following  dimensions* — 

mean  equatorial  seini*diameter  a  =  2092620*2  feet 
polar  semi-diameter  c  =  20854895     ,, 

so  that  it  has  an  ellipticity  e[  =  {a- c)/a]=^  1/293*465. 

To  make  the  neces.sary  correction t  the  multiplier  of  kVpjlf  in 
(2)  must  be  diminished  by  ^m  -  Je  -  (Sm  -  e)8in^X,  where  m  denotes 
i/289.  Hence,  including  a  correction -term  -2hjK  for  height  h 
above  the  mean  level  (and  taking  h  in  centimetres),  we  have 

^  =  ^j2P{l--^,M4-J«  +  (^m-6)sin2X-3xlO-V*).  (3) 

The  value  of  V  in  cubic  centimetres  is  1*0832  x  10-^  and  of  R  in  cen- 
timetres is  6*37  X  l()^ 

*  Geoihuy,  Oxford,  1880,  p.  319. 

t  Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  §  797. 
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Now  let  g  have  been  determined  for  the  place  of  experiment 
either  by  direct  pendulum  observations,  or  from  the  formula 

g  =  980-605G  -  2-572co82X  -  OOOOOSA,*  (4) 

which  agrees  with  (3)  and  expresses  in  centimetre-second  units  very 
approximately  the  results  of  gravity  determinations  made  at  different 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  only  necessary  to  insert  in  (3)  the  values 
of  k,  V,  and  H  and  calculate  that  of  p.  It  remains,  therefore,  only 
to  discuss  the  determination  of  F,  by  means  of  which  k  is  found.  In 
the  statement  of  results  below  we  shall  use  the  symbol  A,  according 
to  usage,  for  the  earth's  mean  density. 

The  value  of  p  may  also  be  found,  without  using  the  value  of  k, 
as  follows.  If  /;  =  Vp  we  have  G  =  kE/IT'  =  ^nkpR.  Hence,  G/F= 
^irpBr^/M,  and 

=  '1  ?  ^^ 

from  which  p  may  be  calculated  from  the  value  of  J/,  ascertained  by 
weighing  the  attracting  sphere,  and  the  observed  value  of  F, 

540.  Cavendish's  Experiment. — The  mutual  attraction  of  two 
balls  of  lead  was  measured  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish  t  by  a 
method  which  he  states  had  been  proposed  by  the  Rev.  John  Michel], 
who  had  gone  so  far  as  to  construct  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose. 
This  apparatus  was  improved  and  in  sreat  measure  reconstructed  by 
Oavendrh.  but  the  principle  and  geneml  arrangement  remained 
the  same.  At  the  extremities  of  a  light  horizontal  rod  suspended 
by  a  torsion  wire  were  placed  two  equal  balls  of  lead.  There 
being  practically  no  force  on  these  spheres  except  the  downward 
force  of  gravity  on  each,  the  rod  would,  if  undisturbed  by  air- 
currents,  take  up  the  position  of  rest  for  which  the  wire  was  without 
torsion.  Then  two  large  equal  balls  of  lead  were  to  be  placed,  one 
near  one  of  the  suspended  spheres,  the  other  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  other,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  suspension  rod.  Pulls 
would  thus  be  exerted  on  the  balls  in  opposite  directions,  and  n 
couple  applied  on  the  suspended  system.  This  would  be  deflected  to 
a  new  position  of  equilibrium  in  which  the  deflecting  couple  would 
be  balanced  by  the  couple  of  torsion  due  to  the  twist  given  to  the 
suspension  wire.  The  deflection  of  the  suspended  system  would  give 
the  angle  of  torsion,  and  from  a  separate  determination  of  the 
torsional  rigidity  of  the  wire  the  couple  could  be  obtained,  and  there- 
fore the  pull  in  absolute  units  between  each  pair  of  balls. 

541.  Details  of  Apparatus. — Figs.  284,  285  show,  in  elevation 
and  plan,  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  as  made  by  Cavendish. 
The  suspension -rod  h,  h,  with  balls  6,  b  and  suspension -wire  w,  was 

*  The  coefficient  of  the  second  term  is  given  in  Everett's  Units  as  2*5028, 
but  this  has  been  obtained  by  using  a  lower  value,  1/282,  of  the  ellipticity. 

t  Experiments  to  Determine  the  Density  of  the  Earth,  Phil.  TVatit., 
vol.  Ixxxviii.   1798.. 
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placed  within  an  inner  case  which  partially  prevented  disturbances 
from  currents  of  air,  and  the  whole  apparatus  was  enclosed  in  a  large 
outer  chamber  which  remained  constantly  closed.  The  rod  was  of 
deal  and  six  feet  in  length,  and  was  stiffened  by  a  wire  w,  u  stretched 


Fie.  284. 


from  its  ends  over  a  rigid  vertical  strut  at  the  centre.  To  the  upper- 
most point  of  the  light  girder  thus  constructed  the  suspension-wire 
wa.^  attached ;  the  other  end  was  held  by  a  torsion-head  resting  on 
the  top  of  the  inner  case.     This  head  could  be  reached  and  operated 


Fig.  285. 


B* 


'"■~".  "■*■?-. 


^Q    Qfegggmff .......minliiiJpT 


by  a  rod  //  from  outside  the  chamber.  Four  levelling  screws  shown 
in  the  plan  enabled  the  whole  arrangement  to  be  set  up  in  proper 
position. 

The  large  masses  were  mounted  on  a  frame  turning  round  a  pivot 
in  the  roof  of  the  chamber  by  which  they  could  be  brought  first  to 
the  position,  say  that  shown  in  full  lines  in  the  diagram,  then  to 
that  shown  in  the  dotted  lines;  or,  if  required,  the  line  joining 
the  balls  could  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  A,  A,  so  as  to  exert  no 
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couple  on  the  suspended  system.  The  turning-frame  was  operated 
from  outside  the  chamber  by  a  cord  c  passed  over  a  horizontal 
pulley  p. 

Two  vertical  copper  rods  carried  the  spheres  at  their  lower  ends, 
and  these  rods  were  arrested  on  either  side  of  the  torsion-chamber 
by  stops  attached  to  the  outer  wall,  so  as  to  place  the  large  spheres 
in  position  as  close  as  was  possible  to  the  small  balls  without  dis- 
turbing the  inner  case. 

The  position  of  the  rod  h,  h  was  observed  on  scales  opposite  its 
extremities  by  means  of  telescopes  t,  t  placed  in  the  walls  of  the 
chamber.  These  scales  were  of  ivory  divided  to  twentieths  of  an 
inch,  and  the  rod  carried  a  vernier  of  five  divisions  at  each  end. 
The  necessary  illumination  of  scales  was  provided  by  the  lamps  Z 
placed  opposite  apertures  in  the  wall  above  the  telescopes. 

The  suspended  balls  5,  5,  as  well  as  the  attracted  spheres  By  B, 
were  of  lead.  The  former  were  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  latter 
twelve  inches.  The  torsion-wire  was  of  silvered  copper,  and  was 
39^  inches  in  length.  At  first  the  wire  was  of  such  thickness  that 
the  time  of  a  torsional  oscillation  (half- period)  was  fifteen  minutes, 
but  this  was  soon  replaced  by  a  thicker  wire,  with  which  the  time  of 
oscillation  was  about  seven  minutes.  When  the  turning-frame  was 
against  the  stops  on  either  side  of  the  torsion-case,  the  centres  of  the 
large  balls  were  8'85  inches  from  the  central  vertical  plane  of  the 
case,  and  on  a  level  with  the  centres  of  the  balls  6,  b, 

542.  Method  of  Experimenting. — It  was  not  found  possible  to 
observe  the  positions  of  static  equilibrium;  what  was  done  was 
first  to  free  the  suspension  wire  as  far  as  possible  from  torsion,  with 
the  line  joining  the  large  balls  perpendicular  to  h,  k.  The  large 
balls  were  then  turned  into  position  on  one  side  of  the  frame,  which 
set  the  rod  A,  h  into  vibration  about  the  equilibrium  position. 
Three  consecutive  turning  positions,  or  positions  of  rest,  of  the 
vibrating  rod  h  h  were  observed  on  the  scale,  after  which  the  frame 
was  carried  round  to  the  position  on  the  other  side,  and  thi-ee 
consecutive  turning  positions  of  h,  h  again  observed.  From  these 
the  equilibrium  position  on  either  side  could  be  deduced,  and  the 
angle  between  these  was  taken  as  the  angular  deflection  produced  by 
carrying  the  balls  B,  B  from  one  configuration  to  the  other. 

The  time  of  vibration  was  carefully  determined  by  a  series  of 
observations  made  for  the  purpose,  and  served,  with  the  calculated 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  suspended  system,  to  enable  the  toi*sional 
couple  applied  by  the  wire  t(?  to  be  calculated.  These  observations 
were  made  for  both  positions  of  the  attracting  spheres  2?,  B.  It  was 
found  that  for  one  the  time  of  oscillation  (half-period)  was  420  seconds, 
for  the  other  427  seconds. 

543.  Corrections  Applied. — In  reducing  the  results  various 
corrections  had  to  be  made,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  impossible 
here  to  go  into  details.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  original 
paper,  or  to  Professor  Poynting's  treatise.  For  one  thing,  the 
attracting  masses  B^  B  were  not  quite  opposite  h,  6,  as  the  distance 
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between  them  was  a  little  too  small.  Then  there  was  attraction  on 
each  ball  b  due  to  the  distant  large  sphere,  which  diminished  the 
effect  of  that  due  to  the  near  ball ;  there  was  attraction  exerted  on 
the  rod  h,  h,  attraction  on  the  suspended  system  exerted  by  the 
copper  rods,  and  a  couple  also  applied  by  the  case  in  consequence  of 
the  deviation  from  symmetry  produced  by  the  deflection.  This  last 
Cavendish  found  to  be  less  than  j^  per  cent,  of  that  due  to  the 
attraction  of  the  masses. 

r)44.  Theory  of  the  Experiment. — It  had  been  found  by  previous 
experiments,  carried  out  by  Coulomb,  that  the  couple  required 
to  keep  a  wire  twisted  through  any  angle  was  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  twist.  Thus,  if  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  w  was 
turned  through  an  angle  0  relatively  to  the  upper  end,  a  couple  c6/ 1 
would  be  recjuired  to  maintain  the  twist  (measured  by  6/1),  where  I 
was  the  length  of  the  wire  and  c  a  constant,  called  the  **  torsional 
rigidity  of  the  wire  "  (see  §  038).  We  shall  denote  c/l  by  /i :  the  couple 
is  then  fi8.  Now  2a  denoting  the  distance  between  the  lines  of 
action  of  the  pulls  between  the  pairs  of  adjacent  balls,  the  couple 
due  to  these  forces  is  represented  by  2kMma/r^y  where  Jf  is  the 
mass  of  a  large  ball,  ni  that  of  a  small  one,  and  r  is  the  distance 
between  their  centres. 

If  now  /  be  the  distance  between  two  remote  balls  (a  large  and 
a  small),  and  2a  be  the  distance  between  the  (parallel)  lines  of 
action  of  the  attractions  of  the  components  of  each  pair  of  such 
balls,  we  have  an  opposite  couple  of  amount  2kMma'/r^,     Hence 

It  is  theoretically  more  correct  to  use  for  M  and  m  not  the  true 
masses  of  the  balls  as  determined  by  reducing  to  weighing  in 
vacuum,  but  these  masses  diminished  in  each  case  by  the  mass  of 
air  displaced  by  the  ball.  For,  suppose  two  opposite  balls  to  be- 
removed  and  the  spaces  vacated  filled  with  air,  there  will  be  attrac- 
tion between  these  two  poHions  of  air  which  will,  if  thei^e  is  equi- 
librium of  the  whole  mass  of  air,  be  balanced  by  the  action  of  the 
surrounding  air.  This  action  will  be  exerted  on  the  immersed  balls, 
and  there  will  be  left  unbalanced  only  the  attraction  between  the 
additional  masses  now  contained  in  the  spaces. 

The  point  is  not,  however,  of  practical  importance,  but  it  should, 
be  noted,  as  in  one  determination  at  least  the  weights  of  the  balla 
have  been  **  corrected  "  to  the  weight  in  vacuum. 

For  the  vibration  experiments  we  have  the  equation 


''='V1  («) 


where  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  vibrating  system,  and  T  its 
period.     For  fxd  is  the  restoring  couple,  and,  therefore,  the  angular 

2  k 
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acceleration  towards  the  equilibrium  position  is  fi0//,  so  that  fx0jI6  = 
in^/T^j  by  the  theory  of  simple  harmonic  motion. 

A  correction  had  to  be  made  in  the  application  of  this  equation 
for  the  fact  that  the  couple  of  attraction  did  not  remain  constant 
•during  the  oscillations  by  which  the  period  was  determined. 

545.  Result  of  the  Experiments. — These  equations  enable  the 
value  of  F,  the  attraction  exerted  by  a  large  sphere  on  unit  mass  of 
a  small  one,  to  be  determined,  and  hence  A;  to  be  calculated  as  already 
explained.  By  means  of  the  result  can  be  found  the  value  of  A,  the 
earth's  mean  density.  Twenty-nine  results  obtained  by  Cavendish 
gave  for  A  a  mean  value  of  5*448  with  a  probable  error  of  ±  '033. 

54G.  Effects  of  Inequalities  of  Temperature. — Some  trouble  was 
experienced  through  the  difficulty,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  the 
apparatus,  of  maintaining  the  temperature  uniform  throughout  the 
inner  case.  If  the  large  balls  were  left  for  a  time  in  proximity  to 
the  small  ones  the  effect  seemed  to  alter,  sometimes  gradually 
increasing,  at  others  gradually  diminishing.  This  was  traced  to 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  case  and  that  of  the 
large  balls,  so  that  the  distribution  of  temperature  changed  when 
ithe  masses  were  moved,  and  air-currents  were  set  up,  producing 
spurious  attractions  or  repulsions,  and  in  course  of  time  deflections 
'which  very  slowly  died  away  as  the  apparatus  was  left  to  itself. 

Thus,  when  to  test  tliis  effect  the  large  balls  were  heated  with  a 

•lamp  and  then  brought  near  the  case,  the  outside  of  the  case  rose  in 

half  an  hour  1^°  F.,  and   the  small  spheres  were  found  deflected 

through   14  scale-divisions  instead  of   3,  as  at   tirst.     Cooling  the 

large  spheres  with  ice  to  G**  or  7**  F.  below  the  temperature  of  the 

-«ase,  and  bringing  them  near  the  sides,  produced  a  reverse  effect,  a 

•diminution  in  one  hour  of  2J  divisions.     When  the  spheres  were 

heated  there  would  be  generated  an  ascending  current  of  air  on  the 

rsides  of  the  small  balls  6,  b  adjacent  to  B,  B,  and  a  descending 

'Current  on  the  other  side,  with  an  excess  of  pressure  on  the  latter 

side  above  that  on  the  former ;  and  the  reverse  would  be  the  case  in 

\the  experiments  made  with  the  balls  cooled. 

Professor  Poynting,  in  this  connection,  calls  attection  to  some 
important  observations  and  a  suggestion  made  by  Sir  William 
Crookes.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments  on  the  actions  on  bodies 
in  high  vacua,  Crookes  noticed  that,  when  a  large  mass  was  brought 
near  a  delicately  suspended  light  ball  in  air  of  ordinary  density,  "  if 
the  mass  is  colder  than  the  ball,  it  repels  the  ball,  and  when  thema&s 
is  hotter  than  the  ball,  it  attracts  the  ball,"  and  that  opposite  effects 
were  produced  when  the  small  ball  was  in  a  vacuum.  He  also 
observed  that  there  was  an  intermediate  pressure  at  which  differences 
exerted  little  or  no  interfering  action,  and  remarked  that  "  by  experi- 
menting at  this  critical  pressure,  it  would  seem  that  such  an  action 
;is  was  obtained  by  Cavendish,  Keich,  and  Baily  should  be  rendered 
evident/' 

547.  Repetitions  of  Cavendish's  Experiment.  Reich's  Experi- 
ments.— Determinations  in  one  or  two  cases  not  yet  Anally  com- 
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pleted  have  been  made  by  this  method,  by  several  experimenters, 
Among  others  by  Reich,*  Baily,t  Cornu  and  Baille,J  and  Boys.§  In 
Keich's  experiments  the  arrangements  were  very  similar  to  those  of 
Cavendish.  But  the  attracting  balls  were  used  one  at  a  time. 
Being  suspended  by  brass  wires  from  wheels  running  on  rails  along 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  the  ball  could  be  run  out  from  the  middle 
position,  or  position  of  zero  couple,  to  the  position  opposite  the  ball 
hung  at  either  of  the  ends  of  the  torsion-rod.  Four  successive 
extreme  positions  of  the  torsion-rod  in  its  swing  were  observed,  and 
the  readings  for  these  being  a,  6,  c,  d,  ^(a  +  36  +  3c  +  c^)  was  taken  as 
the  reading  for  the  mean  centre  of  the  range  of  vibration.  The  mass 
was  then  at  once  shifted  to  the  middle  position,  and  four  readings 
taken  also  for  that  position.  The  last,  d,  of  the  former  set  was  taken 
as  the  first  of  the  new  set,  and  this,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Cornu  and 
Bailie,  is  not  free  from  objection,  as  the  transfer  of  the  attracting 
ball  could  not  be  regarded  as  instantaneous.  The  ball  was  then 
run  out  to  the  attracting  position  used  before,  and  the  observations 
repeated.  Similar  operations  were  performed  with  the  other  attract- 
ing ball  in  the  corresponding  positions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
torsion-rod. 

The  result  obtained  on  a  final  computation  of  the  mean  density 
was  5*49. 

Reich  repeated  his  research  with  an  arrangement  in  which  only 
a  single  attracting  sphere  was  used,  mounted  on  a  turn-table,  by 
which  the  sphere  could  be  placed  on  either  side  of  a  small  ball  hung 
from  one  end  of  the  torsion-rod.  The  table  tui*ned  about  a  tube  in 
which  the  ball  hung,  so  that  the  attraction  of  the  turn-table  on  the 
suspended  ball  was  the  same  in  all  positions,  and  the  correction 
for  the  attraction  of  the  brass  wires  was  done  away  with.  Reich 
also  tested  for  possible  error  due  to  magnetic  action.  A  diamagnetic 
attracted  sphere  of  bismuth  gave  as  the  mean  of  10  determinations 
5^)266,  and  an  attracted  sphere  of  iron  as  the  mean  of  12  deter- 
minations 5'G887.  He  attributed  the  difference  to  a  diamagnetic 
repulsion  between  the  lead  mass  and  the  bismuth. 

548.  Baily's  Experiments. — Francis  Baily's  experiments  were 
very  extensive,  and  for  a  long  time  were  regarded  as  the  most 
reliable  of  all  that  had  been  published.  A  short  account  of  these 
experiments  and  of  the  criticism  directed  against  them  in  later  years 
will  be  instructive  to  the  physical  student. 

The  torsion-case  was  attached  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  was 
lined  inside  with  metallic-foil,  wrapped  round  outside  with  flannel, 
and  finally  fitted  with  an  outside  casing  which  was  gilded  to  prevent, 
iis  far  as  possible,  heating  by  radiation  from  outside.  The  attracting 
balls  were  spheres  of  lead  380  lbs.  in  weight,  turned  as  nearly  true 

*    VersucJie  iiber  die  mittlere  Dichtigkeit  der  Erde^  Freiberg,  1838,  and  later, 
Seue  Versuche,  &c.,  Pogg.  Ann.  85  (1852),  Fhil.  Mag.,  5  (1853). 
t  Mem.  Half.  Ast.  Soc.  14,  (1842). 
:   f  ompten  JUndus,  76  (1873)  and  86  (1878). 
S  P,oc.  H.  S.,  46  (1889),  and  Nature,  vol.  1.  1894. 
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as  possible,  placed  on  a  turn-table  mounted  on  an  upright  pivot 
resting  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  The  turn-table  was  operated  by 
ropes  from  one  corner  of  the  room,  from  which  the  observations  of 
the  positions  of  the  torsion -rod  were  made  by  means  of  a  telescope. 

Baily  used  balls  of  different  materials  and  different  sizes  and 
various  forms  of  suspension,  and  periods  varying  from  200  to  1000 
seconds.  The  distance  of  an  attracting  sphere  and  the  opposite 
attracted  ball  was  about  1 1  inches,  and  the  centres  of  the  attracting 
spheres  were  80  inches  apart. 

In  beginning  a  set  of  observations  a  sufficient  oscillation  was  got 
up  by  turning  the  attracting  balls  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other  of 
the  toreion-rod,  and  so  on.  When  this  was  done  the  end  of  the  swing 
was  noted,  and  the  atti'acting  balls  were  moved  round  to  the  opposite 
position.  Baily  assumed,  as  did  Reich,  that  this  change  might  be 
regarded  as  instantaneously  effected,  so  that  the  reading  taken  just 
before  might  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a  set  of  four  which  was  com- 
pleted by  taking  three  consecutive  elongations  in  the  new  position. 
These  were  then  combined  as  before  to  give  the  centre  of  swing  by 
calculating  ^(a  +  -36  +  3c  +  c?).     Let  this  residing  be  denoted  by  i\. 

The  attracting  balls  were  then  carried  over  to  the  opposite 
position,  which  was  always  such  as  to  aid,  by  the  attraction,  the 
motion  of  the  suspended  system  from  the  position  marked  by  the 
reading  d,  and  four  turning  positions  taken  as  before,  of  which  the 
first  was  the  last  on  the  side  turned  from.  These  gave  a  reading 
for  the  centre  of  swing  on  the  other  side  of  zero.  Let  this  reading 
be  ?•„  and  suppose  the  positions  to  have  been  such  that  r^^Vy  The 
attracting  masses  were  then  carried  back  to  the  first  position,  and 
the  observations  repeated,  giving  a  reading  r,,  say,  for  the  centre. 
The  deflection  was  then  taken  as  J{^j  -  (»*i  +  ^a)/^}' 

The  object  of  this  procedure  was  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  change 
of  position  of  the  centre  of  swing,  which  was  almost  continually 
going  on,  usually  in  the  same  direction.  Supposing  the  shift  to 
have  been  at  a  uniform  rate,  the  correction  was  accurately  made  in 
this  way. 

The  period  of  vibration  was  obtained  by  observing,  dunng  each 
set  of  observations  of  deflection,  the  instants  of  transit  of  two  con- 
secutive divisions  of  the  scale  which  the  first  observations  showed 
had  the  centre  of  swing  between  them,  and  from  these  calculating 
the  period  of  the  centre  of  swing.  The  time  of  vibration  calculated 
by  the  formula  \(t^  -{-  2t^  4-  ^3)  for  three  times  of  vibration  obtained 
from  three  successive  sets  of  ob^ervations  was  taken  as  free  from 
effect  of  drift  of  the  centre. 

The  distances  between  the  centre  of  each  attracting  sphere  and 
an  assumed  central  mark  was  measured  by  means  of  a  microscope 
for  each  of  the  two  positions  of  the  attracting  sphere,  and  the  mean 
of  these  was  taken  as  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
attracting  and  attracted  balls. 

Several  objections  have  been  taken  to  Baily's  mode  of  experi- 
menting.    In  the  first  place,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Cornu  and  Bailie 
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that  the  assumption  that  the  interval  occupied  in  reversing  the  turn- 
table might  be  neglected  led  to  serious  error.  Since  the  balls  were 
quickly  whirled  round,  just  after  the  last  elongation  of  a  group  of 
four  had  been  read,  into  the  position  to  aid  by  their  attiuction  the 
next  half  swing,  it  was  assumed  that  this  reading,  d,  say,  might  be 
taken  as  the  first  of  the  group  of  four  readings  for  the  new  position. 
But  the  attraction  for  the  time  occupied  in  putting  the  balls  into 
the  new  position  being  wanting,  the  vibrating  system  passed  through 
sl  neutral  position  corresponding  to  a  smaller  deflection  than  d. 
Thus  d  was  taken  so  as  to  ^ive  too  small  a  deflec^tion  from  the  turning- 
point  to  the  following  reading,  and  gave  a  middle  position  too  close 
to  the  former  position  of  the  attracting  ball,  and  this  occurred  on 
both  sides.  Thus  the  deflection  came  out  a  little  too  small  in  each 
€ase.  and  gave  too  large  a  value  of  the  earth's  mean  density. 

Baily  observed,  but  could  not  explain,  the  fact  that  the  mean 
•density  obtained  diminished  as  the  mass  of  the  attracted  balls  was 
incieiised.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  error  just  referred  to. 
Inciease  of  mass  of  the  attracted  balls  >YOuld  increase  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  suspended  system.  Thus,  the  period  would  he  in- 
creased, and  the  loss  of  attraction  during  the  time  ret|uired  to  change 
tlie  position  of  the  attracting  mat-ses  would  be  of  less  importance. 

An  examination  of  Baily 's  experiments  by  Cornu  and  Bailie 
justified  their  suspicion  that  the  retention  of  the  last  vibration  of 
ciK'h  set  iis  the  first  of  the  next  set  led  to  serious  error.  Baily's 
final  result  was  5-()747  ±  'OOJ^H.  But  ten  of  his  results  taken  at 
landom  by  Cornu  and  Bailie  give  a  density  of  5*7J^1,  which  was 
reduced  by  rejection  of  the  first  vibration  to  5*615.  The  final  result 
reduced  in  the  same  ratio  would  become  5*55. 

There  are  other  anomalies  in  Baily's  results  which  indicate  that 
there  w^re  disturbances  which  were  not  suflSciently  allowed  for  or 
guarded  against.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Hicks  that 
the  results  show  that  the  mean  density  falls  almost  uniformly  as  the 
temperature  at  which  the  experiments  were  made  rises.  Also  Baily 
seems  not  to  have  realised  that  to  approach  the  apparatus  so  closely 
4is  to  read  the  distance  of  the  balls  from  the  assumed  middle  position 
by  means  of  a  microscope  would  introduce  serious  temperature  dis- 
turbances unless  proper  precautions  were  taken. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  §  544  above,  the  masses  of  the  balls 
to  l:>e  taken  should  have  been  the  masses  determined  by  lotighiny 
in  air.  The  weights  were,  however,  corrected  for  the  air  displaced, 
an  error  of  principle,  though  not  one  really  aflfecting  the  results  in 
any  appreciable  degree. 

.')41).  Experiments  of  Cornu  and  Bailie.  —  This  investigation, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  yet  finally  concluded,  has  been 
Ciirried  on  by  means  of  a  torsion- balance  designed  to  avoid  disturb- 
ances to  which  apparatus  on  the  Cavendish  model  were  subject. 
The  attracting  masses  are  spheres  of  mercury  weighing  12  kilo- 
grammes, contained  in  cast-iron  shells  fixed  in  position.  The  change 
of  position  of  the  masses  is  effected  by  transference  of  the  mercury 
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by  tubes,  which  completely  prevents  the  vibrational  disturbance 
attending  the  use  of  a  turn-table,  and  contributes  to  the  preservation 
of  uniformity  of  temperature.  The  attracted  balls  are  of  copper, 
109  grammes  each  in  weight,  and  are  carried  by  a  light  tube  of 
alvmiinium  only  50  centimetres  long.  The  whole  apparatus  is  thus 
very  much  reduced  in  size,  an  advantage  both  in  regard  to  sensitive- 
ness and  to  avoidance  of  temperature  disturbances.  Electric 
registration  of  the  vibrations  is  employed  to  give  a  complete  record  of 
the  movement  with  time  marks  on  the  same  sheet. 

In  1872,  1873  two  mean  results  were  obtained  for  p,  viz.  5*56  and 
5*50,  of  which  the  first  was  regarded  as  the  more  trustworthy,  as  a 
slight  bending  of  the  rod  was  discovered,  which  probably  accounted 
for  the  lower  value  of  the  second  set  of  experiments.  In  1878  the 
balance  had  been  improved,  and  behaved  so  well  that  the  time 
vibration  remained  for  a  year  almost  exactly  at  408  seconds.  The 
mean  result  obtained  with  the  improved  appliances  was  again  5*50 
for  the  mean  density  of  the  earth. 

550.  Apparatus  and  Experiments  of  Boys. — With  regard  to 
diminution  of  length  of  beam  made  by  Comu  and  Bailie,  it  may  be 
noticed  that,  if  the  other  dimensions  be  kept  the  same,  the  moment 
of  inertia  is  diminished  in  the  square  of  the  ratio  of  the  diminution 
of  length.  Thus,  if  the  length  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  n  to  1 , 
the  moment  of  inertia  is  altered  in  the  ratio  of  71^  to  1.  If,  then,  the 
period  be  kept  the  same,  we  must  have  fi/I  (§  544)  the  same  as  before, 
that,  is  fi  must  be  changed  also  in  the  ratio  n^  to  1.  Thus  for  a  given 
deflection  0  the  couple  to  be  applied  by  the  attraction  is  equal  to  the 
former  amount  x  n^ ;  but  at  the  same  distance  as  before,  the  couple 
is  equal  to  the  former  couple  x  n.  The  sensibility  is,  therefore,  since 
7i<l,  increased  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  n.  The  beam  may,  therefore,  be 
diminished  in  length,  with  accompan3dng  diminution  of  fx  and 
increase  of  sensibility,  so  long  as  the  fibre  remains  strong  enough 
to  support  the  total  suspended  mass. 

Increase  of  length  of  the  suspension  wire  or  fibre  without 
diminution  of  cross-section,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  gives  also  a 
proportionate  reduction  in  the  value  of  /x;  so  that  it  is  possible, 
by  lengthening  the  fibre,  to  maintain  its  strength  unaltered. 

Continual  diminution  of  length  of  beam  has,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
disadvantage  of  increasing  the  opposing  couple  due  to  the  attrac^tion 
of  each  large  ball  on  the  remote  suspended  ball,  and  this  may  become 
serious  when  the  length  is  made  very  small. 

If  every  dimension  of  the  apparatus  is  diminished  while  the 
suspension  wire  is  changed  so  that  the  period  is  kept  constant,  the 
attraction  on  the  suspended  ball  becomes  changed  in  the  ratio  n"//i-, 
or  n*/\.  The  couple  is,  therefore,  changed  in  the  ratio  n^  to  1. 
But  the  moment  of  inertia  is  altered  in  the  ratio  7i^  x  ?i-,  that  is 
71*  to  1 .  Thus  for  the  same  period  the  value  of  fx  must  be  changed 
in  the  ratio  7i:'  to  1.  The  torsional  rigidity  is  thus  changed  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  couple  at  the  diminished  distance  apart  of  the 
balls,  and,  therefore,  the  same  angular  deflection  of  the  beam  will 
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be  produced  with  the  masses  in  this  position.  The  sensibility  is, 
therefore,  unaltered. 

These  results  of  alteration  of  dimensions  were  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  C  V.  Boys  in  the  paper  already  referred  to  {loc.  cit.  §  547), 
and  he  applied  them  to  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  of  very 
small  dimensions,  in  which  his  important  invention  of  quartz  fibres 
of  great  thinness  and  strength  is 

utilised  to  give  a  suspension  fibre  Fig.  286. 

of    sufficiently    smaJl     torsional 
rigidity. 

It  was  also  shown  by  Boys 
that,  by  placing  the  centres  of  the 
attracting  and  attracted  masses 
at  positions  A,  P  on  a,  line  AP 
inclined  at  a  certain  angle  PA  By 
less  than  90 '^,  to  the  vertical 
plane  through  the  centres  of  the 
attracted  masses,  the  moment 
of   the  attracting  forces  on  the 

balance  (the  opposing  couple  due  to  the  distant  masses  being 
neglected)  can  be  made  a  maximum  for  a  given  distance  c  of  the 
centre  of  the  attracting  mass  from  the  axis  0  and  a  fixed  position 
of  A.  That  the  maximum  exists  can  be  seen  without  calculation, 
and  the  reader  may  easily  find  the  exact  position.  If  OP,  OA, 
AB  (Fig.  286),  be  denoted  by  c,  a, a;, and  J/,m  denote  the  attracting 
:ind  attracted  masses,  the  attraction,  which  is  along  aP,  is 

KMm/lar  4-  (t  -  (a  +  x)'}, 

the  moment  of  this  about  0  is  this  expression  multiplied  by 
cam  OP  A,  that  is  by 


a  Jcr  -  (a  +  xf/  Jar  +  cr  -  (a  +  xf, 
and  therefore  the  square  of  the  moment  is  proportional  to 

This  can  be  shown  to  have  a  maximum  for  constant  a  and  c  when 

a.v^  +  (3rt-  +  €r)x  -  2a{cr  -  a')  =  0 
or  if  6  denote  -L  POB,  when 

cacos-^  +  (<r  +  cr)  cos  0  -  Sea  =  0. 

To  obviate  the  opposing  couple  due  to  the  distant  masses,  Boys 
proposed  to  place  the  attracted  masses  on  different  levels,  and  there- 
fore in  the  apparatus  constructed  by  him  and  described  in  his  first 
paper  (loc,  cit  §  547)  he  adopted  the  form  of  torsion-balance  indicated 
in  Fig.  2«7. 
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Instead  of  two  small  balls,  two  small  cylinders  of  lead  only 
11-3  millimetres  long  and  3  millimetres  in  diameter,  fixed  by  light 
arms  of  brass  on  the  two  sida*^  of  a  central  tapering  stem  of  glass 
tube,  are  used  as  attracted  masses.  The  centres  are  on 
different  levels  50*8  millimetres  apart,  and  the  distance 
apart  of  their  axis  is  13  millimetres.  Attached  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  glass  stem  is  a  quartz  fibre  secured  at 
the  upper  end  to  a  torsion-head.  A  mirror  carried  by 
the  glass  tube  enables  the  deflections  of  the  balance  to 
be  read  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  reflected  ray  from  a 
lamp,  thrown  on  a  scale  about  10 J  metres  from  the 
mirror.  A  plate-glass  window  in  the  tube  protecting  the 
torsion-balance  allowed  passage  of  the  light. 

The  balance  is  thus  so  small  that  it  is  wholly  enclosed 
in  a  narrow  brass  tube  (not  shown  in  Fig.  287),  which 
supports  the  torsion  head,  and  serves  to  protect  the 
apparatus  from  currents  of  air,  and  to  preserve  its  tem- 
pei*ature  constant. 

The  attracting  masses  are  two  cylinders  of  lead  50*8 
millimetres  in  diamet.er  and  length,  the  centres  of  which 
are  at  the  levels  of  the  small  cylinders.  These  are 
fastened  by  screws  to  the  inside  of  an  outer  bi-ass 
cylinder  coaxial  with  the  suspended  system,  with  their 
axes  in  a  diametral  plane  of  the  tube.  The  cylinder  is 
supported  on  a  levelled  base  plate  (which  also  cairies  the 
tube  supporting  the  torsion-balance),  and  can  be  turned 
round  its  own  axis  through  any  angle  so  as  to  bring 
the  attracting  ma.sses  to  act  on  the  small  cylinders  in 
the  positions  to  exert  the  maximum  deflecting  couple  in 
either  of  the  two  directions  about  the  axis  of  the  balance. 
Mr.  Boys  states  (loc.  cit.)  that  the  result  of  his  pre- 
liminary experiments  with  this  apparatus  has  been 
"  complete  and  satisfactory.  As  a  lecture  experiment 
the  attraction  between  small  masses  can  be  easily  and 
certainly  shown,  even  though  the  resolved  force  causing 
motion  is,  as  in  the  present  instance,  no  more  than  the 
one  two-hundred-thousandth  of  a  dyne  (less  than  one 
ten-millionth  of  the  weight  of  a  grain),  and  this  is 
possible  with  the  compai-atively  short  period  of  80  seconds." 
He  goes  on  to  say  :  "  It  is  my  intention,  if  I  can  obtain  a 
proper  place  in  which  to  make  the  observation,  to  pi^epare 
an  apparatus  specially  suitable  for  absolute  determinations.  The 
scale  will  have  to  be  increased,  so  that  the  dimensions  may  be 
determined  to  a  ton-thousandth  part  at  least.  Both  pairs  of  masses 
should,  I  think,  be  suspended  by  fibres  or  by  wires,  so  that  tlie 
distance  of  their  centres  from  the  axis  may  be  accurately  measured, 
and  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  little  masses  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  beam,  mirror,  <kc.,  may  be  found  by  alternately  measuring  the 
period  with   and  without  the  masses  attracted.      The   unbalanceil 
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attmctions  between  the  beam,  &c.,  and  the  large  masses,  and  between 
the  little  masses  and  anything  unsymmetrical  about  the  support  of 
the  large  masses^  will  probably  be  more  accurately  determined  experi- 
mentally by  observing  the  deflections 
when  the  large  and  small  masses  are  in 
turn  removed,  than  by  calculation." 

Mr.  Boys  has  carried  out  the  inves- 
tigation, with  such  an  apparatus  as  that 
here  .indicated,  in  the  Clarendon  Labora- 
tory at  Oxford.  Experiments  were  made 
with  two  pail's  of  attracting  balls  of  lead, 
one  pair  4J  inches  in  diameter,  the  other 
pair  2 1  inches  in  diameter.  For  the 
attracted  masses  there  were  used  in  dif- 
ferent experiments  a  pair  of  gold  balls 
•2')  inch  in  diameter,  another  pair  '2  inch 
in  diameter,  and  a  pair  of  gold  cylinders 
•25  inch  in  diameter  and  length.  All 
these  masses  were  constructed  with  very 
great  cjire  to  avoid  want  of  homogeneity  : 
they  were  made  to  solidify  upward  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  cavities,  the 
lead  balls  were  subjected  after  solidifi- 
cation to  hydraulic  pressure,  and  the 
gold  balls  were  beaten  in  steel  dies.  The 
lead  bills  were  hung  by  phosphor-brons^ 
wires  from  supports  standing  on  a  lid 
above  the  case,  and  were  counterpoised 
by  weights  so  that  the  lid  with  the 
attracting  masses  could  be  carried  round 
from  one  attracting  position  to  the  other, 
by  a  mechanism  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  but  little  friction. 

The  attmcted  masses  were  hung  by 
quartz  fibres  "2  inch  apart,  attached  by 

hooks  to  the  ends  of  the  arms  of  a  cross  of  gilded  copper.  This 
cross,  with  its  attached  mirror  M  for  enabling  the  deflection  to  bo 
measured  by  a  reflected  ray  of  light,  formed  the  principal  part  of 
the  balance,  and  is  shown  in  the  adjoining  diagram  (Fig.  288).  The 
mirror  was  the  strip  left  after  two  equal  segments  had  been  cut  oft* 
from  the  two  sides  of  a  cii*cular  mirror  of  perfect  construction,  and 
had  across  its  back  two  microscopic  vertical  grooves  which  received 
the  fibres  hanging  from  the  arm  above. 

To  a  hook  below  the  centre  of  the  mirror  a  cylinder  of  silver  of 
weight  just  equal  to  the  combined  weight  of  two  gold  balls  could  be 
attached.  This  enabled  the  observations  of  the  period  of  oscillation 
^f  the  apparatus  to  be  made  with  these  balls,  and  with  the  cylinder 
without  change  of  stretching  force,  and  therefore  the  unknown 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross  and  attached  mirror  to  be  eliminated. 
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The  details  of  the  apparatus  and  of  the  mode  of  observing  are 
very  important  and  are  full  of  instruction  to  the  experimentalist^ 
and  the  reader  should  carefully  study  these  in  Mr.  Boys'  paper^ 
Phil.  Trans.  R.S.  1895,  and  Nature,  vol.  1.  1894.  Though  the  forces 
to  be  measured  were  extremely  small,  only  one  five-millionth  of  the 
gravity  of  a  grain,  in  some  of  the  experiments,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  great  accuracy  of  the  work.  The  values 
obtained  were  ^  =  6*0576  x  lO"*'  in  C.G.S.  units,  and  mean  density  of 
the  earth  =  6*527  times  that  of  water. 

Another  very  careful  determination  lately  completed  by  the 
torsion-balance  method  deserves  notice.*  To  reduce  the  disturb- 
ance from  air  currents  as  nearly  as  possible  to  zero.  Dr.  C.  Braun,, 
at  Mariaschein,  in  Bohemia,  has  designed,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  made  with  his  own  hands,  a  torsion-balance  enclosed  in  a 
tolerably  high  vacuum  (about  ^jj  of  an  atmosphere).  His  apparatujj 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  Boys,  the  torsion-beam  being  9  inches 
long,  the  attracting  masses  each  5  kilogrammes  or  9  kilogrammes, 
and  the  attracted  masses  54  grammes.  The  suspension  wire  was 
of  metal,  but  a  repetition  of  the  experiments  is  in  progress  with 
this  replaced  by  a  fibre  of  quartz.  The  result  obtained  for  A  is- 
5*527  ±  '0014,  almost  exactly  that  of  Boys. 

551.  Determinations  by  the  Ordinary  Balance.  —  Instead  of  a 
torsion-balance  an  ordinary  chemical  balance  may  be  used  to  measure 
the  pulls  exerted  by  the  attracting  masses.  Imagine  a  small  ball 
hung  from  one  end  of  the  beam  of  a  delicate  balance,  and  equili- 
brated by  weights  in  a  scale-pan  on  the  other  end  of  the  l>eam,  then 
a  large  ball  to  be  brought  under  it  so  that  the  centi-es  of  the  two- 
balls  shall  be  at  a  known  vertical  distance.  The  balance  will  be 
disturbed,  and  a  weight  ic  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  weights  in 
the  scale-pan  to  restore  equilibrium.  Let  the  masses  of  the  large 
and  small  balls  be  Jf ,  m  respectively,  and  the  distance  between  their 
centres  be  r.  The  pull  between  the  balls  is  kMm/r^,  and  this  is 
ec[\\al  to  wg.     Hence  we  have 

Mm 

and  for  the  earth's  mean  density  the  value  obtained  by  substituting 
this  value  of  k  in  (8).  Or,  neglecting  the  corrections  used  in  (:5), 
and  putting  R  for  the  distance  of  the  earth  s  centre  from  the  atti-acted 
ball,  and  U  for  the  mass  of  the  earth,  we  obtain  Er^jMR'  =  m!w,  so. 
that 

w  r- 
This  method  has  been  employed  by  von  Jolly  t  and  by  Professors^ 

*  Denksch.  d.  Math.  CI.  d.  Akad.  d.  IVi'ss.  M  ieu.  64,  1896,  also  XutuDriss, 
livndnchan^  1897. 

t    Wi€d.  Ann.  xiv.  1881. 
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Konig,  Richarz,  and  Krigar-Menzel*  in  Germany,  and  in  an  elaborate 
and  important  reseaix;h  in  this  country  by  Professor  Poynting.  It 
Ls  not  possible  to  more  than  mention  here  the  first  of  these  inves- 
tigations :  but  the  reader  wiU  find  a  critical  account  of  it  in  the 
ti*eatise  of  Professor  Poynting  already  referred  to. 

The  research  of  Professors  Richarz  and  Krigar-Menzel  (for 
Professor  Konig  was  connected  with  it  only  in  the  preliminary 
stages)  is  of  considerable  importance  and  value  from  the  systematic 
care  with  which  every  part  of  it  was  carried  out.  The  experiments 
were  carried  out  in  an  earth-protected  casemate  of  the  fortress  of 
Spandau,  near  Berlin,  where  it  was  certain  that  there  was  little 
daily  variation  of  temperature  and  great  freedom  from  disturbance 
due  to  railways  or  vehicles.  In  brief,  the  method  was  this  :  From 
the  ends  of  the  beam  of  a  sensitive  balance  were  hung  two  wires 
which  carried  each  two  scale-pans  about  2  metres  apart,  but  so  that 
each  pair  of  scale-pans  (composed  of  one  on  each  wire),  the  upper 
pair  and  the  lower,  were  on  one  level.  A  kilogramme  weight  was 
then  placed  in  the  upper  scale-pan  on  one  wire,  and  another  kilo- 
gramme in  the  lower  scale-pan  on  the  other  wire,  and  the  position 
of  the  beam  observed.  Then  Civch  kilogramme  was  carried  over  to 
the  adjoining  scale  on  the  same  level,  and  the  position  of  the  beam 
again  observed.  The  deflection  gave  clearly  four  times  the  difierence 
of  weights  due  to  the  diflference  of  levels  of  the  masses  in  the 
piins. 

Then  a  great  pile  of  lead,  about  2  metres  cube,  was  built  up  of 
lead  bars,  so  that  the  wires  attached  to  the  balance  passed  along 
vertical  perforations  in  the  pile,  and  the  experiments  described  above 
were  repeated.  In  consequence  of  the  pile  the  weight  in  the  lower 
scale-pan  now  experienced,  in  addition  to  the  former  forces,  a  pull 
upwards,  and  the  weight  in  the  upper  pan  a  pull  downwards.  With 
an  allowance  for  the  difference  of  weights  already  observed,  the 
deflection  gave  four  times  the  pull  applied  to  each  weight  by  the 
lead  pile,  and  from  this  the  constant  of  gravitation  and  the  earth's  mean 
density  could  be  obtained.  The  result  was  k  =  (G*G85  ±  01 1  )10"'^  in 
C  G.S.  units,  and  A  =  ooO')  ±  OOiK 

552.  Poyntmg's  Experiments. — In  Professor  Poynting\s  experi- 
ment the  balance,  which  was  a  large  bullion  balance  with  a  four- 
foot  beam,  was  employed  with  a  turn-table  by  which  a  large  attract- 
ing ball  could  be  placed  first  underneath  one  of  two  equal  balls 
suspended  at  the  same  level  from  the  extremities  of  the  beam  of  a 
sensitive  balance,  then  underneath  the  other  ball.  To  counterpoise 
the  turn-table,  a  mass  half  as  great  as  the  large  attracting  one  was 
placed  at  double  the  distance  from  the  axis  on  the  other  side,  and 
its  attraction  on  the  suspended  weights  was  allowed  for.  To  eliminate 
the  pull  on  the  beam,  <kc.,  the  experiments  were  made  for  two 
diflerent  levels  of  the  suspended  masses. 

The  Imlance  deflections  were  magnified  by  means  of  a  mirror 
hung  by  a  bifilar,  one  thread  of  which  was  attached  to  a  fixed  point, 

*   WUil.  Ann.  xxiv.  1885  ;  Nature,  xxxi.  (1884-85). 
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the  other  to  the  end  of  a  small  bracket  carried  by  the  pointer  of  t)ie 
balance.  Thus,  when  the  balance  was  deflected,  the  upper  end  of 
one  thread  was  moved  with  the  pointer,  and  the  mirror  was  carried 
round  into  a  new  plane.  The  sensibility  of  this  arrangement  is 
obviously  invei'sely  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the  threads, 
and  therefore  can  be  made  very  great.  Vanes  carried  below  the 
mirror,  and,  immersed  in  oil  in  a  dash-pot,  prevented  undue  oscil- 
lation. The  deflections  were  read  by  a  telescope  from  a  room  above 
that  in  which  the  balance  was  placed. 

For  the  details  of  measurement,  the  various  precautions  observed, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  observations,  the  reader  must  refer  to 
Professor  Poynting*s  essay.     His  final  results  are 

/,•  =  G•G984xlO-^  A  =  5-4934. 

553.  Pendiilnm  Methods. — Newton  was,  at  one  time  at  least, 
of  opinion  that  the  attraction  between  terrestrial  bodies  was  too 
small  to  be  measured ;  indeed,  he  expressed  the  view  that  a  hemi- 
spherical mountain,  3  miles  in  radius,  would  not  draw  the  plumb- 
line  two  minutes  of  angle  out  of  the  vertical  (Z>e  Mundi  Syatemate^ 
Horsley's  ed.  vol.  iii.  §  22).  This  estimate  was  erroneous,  but  it 
shows  that  the  possibility  of  measuring  the  attraction  between  ordinary 
bodies  had  occurred  to  Newton.  The  methods  of  determining  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth  by  pendulum  deflections  produced  by  a 
mountain,  or  by  comparison  of  the  periods  of  a  pendulum  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a  deep  mine,  though  interesting  in  many 
respects,  are  not  capable  of  giving  results  comparable  in  point  of 
accuracy  with  those  obtained  by  either  form  of  balance.  In  the  first 
case,  diflSculty  of  exactly  contouring  a  mountain  to  find  its  volume 
and  figure,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  mass  that  must  always 
remain,  however  well  the  geological  formation  and  disposition  of 
strata  have  been  made  out,  and  in  the  second,  the  uncertainty  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  strata  in  the  moi^e  distant  neighbourhood  of 
the  shaft,  prevent  these  methods  from  being  likely  to  yield  results  as 
trustworthy  as  those  to  be  obtained  by  direct  experiment  with  masses 
of  accurately  known  constitution. 

An  estimate,  however,  of  the  value  of  A,  which,  though  rough, 
showed  cleaily  that  A  was  far  gi-eater  than  the  density  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  was  made  1 00  years  ago  by  Bouguer,  who  made  obser- 
vations in  Peru,  by  vibrating  a  pendulum  (1)  near  the  sea-level  ; 
(2)  at  Quito  on  a  tableland  about  9375  feet  above  sea-level,  and  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  about  (1000  feet  higher. 

554.  Alterations  of  Level  of  Mercury  Suiface  produced  by  Tidal 
Waters. — Boscovich  and  after  him  Cavendish*  conceiveil  the  idea 
of  observing  the  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  produced  by  tidal  rise 
of  the  water  in  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  suggested  by  Robison 
in  his  Mechanical  Fhiloso'phy^  1804,  that  the  tides  in  the  Bay  of 
Funily  might  produce  a  sensible  deflection  of   a  plummet  in  the 

♦  Wilson's  Life  of  Cavendish^  p. 473. 
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neighbourhood,  and  so  enable  the  eartli's  mean  density  to  be  deter- 
mined.* In  some  ways  it  certainly  seems  more  promising  to 
endeavour  to  observe  the  alterations  of  level  of  a  mercury  surface 
opposite  a  long,  nearly  straight  channel  which  is  filled  and  emptied 
to  a  considerable  depth  by  the  tide,  than  to  make  observations  on 
the  attraction  of  a  mountain,  the  mass  of  which  can  never  be  obtained 
with  any  accuracy  from  surface  specimens.  The  mass  of  water  could 
be  determined  with  an  accuracy  which  could  not  be  approached  in 
the  case  of  the  mountain  or  the  mine ;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
there  would  be  great  difficulties  due  to  a  warping  of  the  ground,  which 
seismoiuetric  observations  show  goes  on  to  such  a  surprising  extent. 

Thus,  M.  D'Abbadie  found  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  by 
comparing  a  fixed  mark  with  its  image  formed  by  reflection  from 
the  surface  of  mercury,  that  a  deflection  of  the  surface  in  one 
direction  was  produced  by  rise  of  the  tide  and  a  reverse  deflection 
by  its  fall.  In  about  two-thirds  of  an  extended  series  of  observations 
the  surface  was  inclined,  towards  the  sea  at  high  water  and  from  it 
at  low  water,  as  compared  with  its  position  when  the  sea  was  at  the 
mean  level ;  in  a  certain  proportion  the  level  showed  no  change,  and 
in  an  e<]ual  proportion  the  change  was  opposite  to  that  expected 
in  Peru. 

Lord  Kelvin  has  made  an  estimate  of  the  eflfect  of  a  horizontal 
slab  of  water  50  miles  long,  50  miles  broad,  and  10  feet  deep,  on  a 
pendulum  suspended  opposite  the  middle  of  one  of  the  edges  of  the 
slab  at  a  distance  of  800  feet,  and  found  that  the  deflection  would 
be  about  .j^  of  a  second  of  angle.  The  reader  may  verify  this  by 
the  formula  indicated  in  §  4()1  above.  This  slab  of  water  repra-ents 
roughly  a  tidal  change  which  takes  place  at  St.  Alban^s  Head.  It 
is  clear  that,  for  the  observation  of  such  a  small  deflection  a^  this, 
some  optical  method,  or  perhaps  the  bifilar  mirror  arrangement 
referred  to  above,  would  have  to  be  adopted. 

555.  The  Schiehallien  Experiment. — The  experiment  on  the 
mountain  Schiehallien,  which  was  begun  in  1774  by  Maskelyne, 
deserves  notice.  The  mountain  is  a  ridge  in  Perthshire  ranging 
nearly  east  and  west,  and  consists  of  strata  which  are  nearly  vertical. 
The  apparent  diflference  of  latitude  between  two  stations  on  the 
same  meridian  (but  not  on  the  same  level),  one  on  the  north,  the 
other  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  was  determined  by  a^tro- 
nomical  observations,  in  which,  of  course,  the  apparent  levels  at  the 
two  places  were  made  use  of.  This  was  compared  with  the  true 
difference  of  latitude,  obtained  from  the  positions  of  the  stations. 
The  difference  of  latitude,  49*1)4'',  was  found  to  be  increased  by  11  f)" 
by  the  attraction  of  the  mountain. 

A  careful  contour  map  of  the  mountain  was  afterwards  made  by 
Ilutton,  who  estimated  the  distribution  of  attracting  matter,  and  so 
deduced  from  Mat'kelyne's  observations  the  value  of  the  earth's  mean 
density.  His  first  estimate  was  4*5,  but  the  results  of  a  survey 
made  for  him  latei-  by  Playfair  caused  him  to  adopt  the  value  4*95. 

*  Thomson  and  Tait,  Xat,  Phil.  Part  ii.  §  818. 
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i)iii).  The  Harton  Pit  Experiment. — The  most  notable  of  the 
pendulum  experiments  that  have  been  made  is,  no  doubt,  that  which 
Airy  carried  out  at  the  Harton  coal-pit  in  Durhamshire,  and  which 
gave  finally  the  value  6*565.  The  elementary  theor)^  of  this  method 
may  be  here  noticed. 

Let  R  be  the  radius  of  the  earth  considered  as  a  sphere  without 
rotation  and  of  symmetrical  distribution  of  matter  (mean  density  p) 
round  the  centre.  Its  mass  is  ^irpE^,  and  its  attraction  on  a  particle 
at  the  surface  is  ^irkpE,  The  attraction  of  the  earth  on  a  particle 
at  depth  h  below  the  surface  is,  if  p  be  the  density  of  the  spherienl 
shell  of  thickness  A,  4fr^(Jp/?^  -  pli^k)j{R  -  hf.  Hence,  if  ^  be  the 
value  of  gravity  at  the  surface,  and^'  the  value  at  the  depth  A,  we  have 

9  _ P^  -  ^p  Rh _  T  .  g^  _  qP  ^ 
g        p(R-hf  R       oR" 

since  h  is  small  compared  with  R, 

This  theory  is  not  strictly  applicable,  inasmuch  as  the  shell  of 
thickness  h  has  not  necessarily  the  average  density  which  the  strata 
have  at  the  place  of  experiment.  The  formula  of  computation  used 
is,  however,  that  just  obtained  with  this  latter  density  as  the  value 
of  p. 

For  the  details  of  this  experiment  as  well  as  of  many  meri- 
torious pendulum  and  survey  investigations,  which  are  not  mentioned 
liere,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Professor  Poynting's  essay,  which  also 
contains  a  valuable  bibliography  of  work  on  the  subject  of  the  earth's 
mean  density. 

557.  Question  of  Attraction  of  Crystals  and  Gravitational 
Permeability. — Some  other  interesting  questions  regarding  gravita- 
tional attraction  have  lately  been  investigated.  The  fact  that  no 
outstanding  discrepance  between  weighings,  or  results  depending  on 
weighings  made  under  different  circumstances,  had  been  noticed 
shows  that  probably  crystals  experience  the  same  attracting  force  in 
whatever  way  their  axes  are  oriented  with  respect  to  the  earth,  and 
that  the  attraction  between  two  bodies  is  not  appreciably  affected  by 
the  interposition  of  other  matter  between  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  a  small  ball  of  quartz  is  placed  in  an  electric  field,  and  is 
moved  by  electric  force,  the  action  depends  on  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  crystals  in  the  field.  Further,  if  between  two 
oppositely  electrified  conducting  balls  in  air  a  slab,  say  of  glass, 
is  interposed,  the  attraction  between  them  is  increased ;  the  lines  of 
force  in  the  field,  which,  when  the  medium  is  unlimited  and  uniform, 
are  distributed  in  a  certain  way  round  the  balls,  assume  a  new  dis- 
tribution when  the  glass  is  inti*oduced,  are  crowded,  in  fact,  more 
into  the  space  between  the  balls,  and  there  is  an  enhanced  attraction 
of  one  on  the  other.  The  facts  and  theories  of  this  action  will  be 
explained  under  Electricity  ;  but  nothing  of  a  similar  kind  has  been 
observed  in  a  gravitational  field  of  force. 

Experiments  on  the  pull  between  a  lead  ball  and  a  sphere  of  calc- 
Bpar  placed  with  its  axis  in  different  directions  relatively  to  the  lead 
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ball  were  made  in  189;')  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  {Phi/8,  Rev.  2,  1895)  with 
a  torsion  balance,  but  without  any  positive  results.  Professor 
Poynting  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Gray  have  also  experimented  on  the 
attraction  between  two  quaHz  spheres,  not  directly  on  the  pull 
between  them  in  different  positions,  but  to  discover,  what  it  seems 
probable  should  exist  if  the  attraction  between  the  spheres  with 
axes  parallel  is  not  the  same  as  when  the  axes  are  crossed,  a  couple 
resisting  the  turning  from  a  position  of  greater  force  to  that  of 
smaller.  For  the  position  of  greater  force  is  that  of  smaller  potential 
energy  of  the  attraction.  The  experiments  are  described  in  the 
Trayis.  R.  S.  192,  A,  1899,  and  in  yature,  August  23,  1900.  The 
method  employed  was  that  of  bringing  to  bear  on  a  torsion  pen- 
dulum what,  if  the  effect  existed,  would  be  a  succession  of  impulses 
in  the  free  period  of  the  pendulum,  and  therefore  producing  by 
accumulation  of  effects  an  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  through  a 
sensible  range. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  a  theory  of  gravitation  was  put 
forward  many  years  ago  by  Le  Sage  of  Geneva  to  the  effect  that 
throughout  space  there  are  flying  ec|ually  in  all  directions  innumer- 
able small  particles,  and  that  ordinary  matter  is  in  a  high  degree, 
but  not  completely,  permeable  to  these  particles.  A  small  proportion 
of  these  particles  falling  on  any  body  is  stopped,  and  this  proportion 
must  depend  on  the  structure  of  the  body.  A  single  body  in  space 
would  experience  no  force  in  any  direction,  but  two  bodies,  as  the 
Sun  and  Jupiter,  would,  from  the  shielding  action  of  one  on  the 
other,  experience  force  along  the  line  joining  their  centres,  and  if 
the  balance  of  particles  stopped  is  sufficiently  small,  the  force  would 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the 
bodies,  and  directly  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  masses. 

But,  according  to  this  theory,  the  weight  of  a  crystal  should 
depend  on  its  orientation  relatively  to  the  earth,  and  this,  though 
previously  shown  by  experience  to  be  probably  not  the  case,  is  nega- 
tived by  Messrs.  Poynting  and  Gray's  experiments. 

Messrs.  Austin  and  Thwing  have  described,  in  the  Physical 
Review,  5,  1897,  experiments  on  the  permeability  of  different  kinds 
of  matter  by  lines  of  gravitational  force.  Screens  of  lead,  zinc, 
mercury,  alcohol,  and  glycerine  were  tried  between  the  attracted 
balls  of  a  torsion  balance  and  the  attracting  masses  without  appre- 
ciably affecting  the  deflections. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  TIDES. 

558.  Equilibrinm  Theory  of  the  Tides. — The  earth  itself  is  not 
unyielding,  and  the  waters  of  the  oceans  and  seas  upon  it  are  mobile. 
The  gravitational  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  equal  portions 
of  matter  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  differ  in  magnitude 
and  direction.  Hence  there  are  produced  distortions  of  the  solid 
earthy  and  the  much  more  marked  alterations  of  sea-level  and  tidal 
currents  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  as  the  tides.  We 
cannot  here  attempt  to  traverse  the  very  extensive  field  of  tidal 
theory  and  phenomena,  but  it  is  desirable  to  show  how  tidal  forces 
arise,  and  to  calculate  their  amounts,  and  to  give  some  slight  idea  of 
their  effects.  It  will  be  possible  for  the  reader  thus  to  gain  some 
idea  of  the  so-called  equilibrium  theory  of  the  tides,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  conclusions  of  tidal  theory  are  modified  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  and  the  inertia  and  friction  of  the  moving  matter. 

If  the  rotation  of  the  earth  were  stopped  and  the  sun,  earth, 
and  moon  were  held  fixed  in  the  positions  they  occupy  at  any 
moment,  a  configuration  of  the  bodies  would  supervene,  in  which 
the  disturbing  stresses  would  be  equilibrated  by  forces  set  up  by 
changes  of  relative  position  of  the  matter  composing  the  bodies. 
Considering  only  the  change  of  configuration  of  the  waters  on  the 
earth's  surface,  an  equilibrium  tide  would  be  produced  which  would 
be  maintained  unchanged  so  long  as  the  relative  positions  of  the 
three  bodies  were  not  altered.  * 

Suppose,  now,  the  earth  to  turn  about  its  axis,  and  the  moon 
and  sun  to  take  the  successive  positions  relative  to  the  earth 
which  they  take  in  actual  fact,  but  to  do  so  so  slowly  that  the 
state  of  static  equilibrium  proper  to  rest  in  each  configuration  is  set 
up ;  the  tides  will  be  of  the  amounts  at  each  instant  contemplated 
in  the  equilibrium  theory.  This  theory,  however,  although  it  gives 
much  information  regarding  the  tides  as  they  actually  occur,  has  its 
results  profoundly  modified  by  the  rapidity  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
and  the  so-called  dynamical  (or,  more  properly,  kinetic)  theory  of 
the  tides  becomes  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 

We  shall  calculate  the  tidal  forces  due  to  the  action  of  the  moon 
and  sun,  and  then  consider  the  equilibrium  form  of  the  surface  of 
the  water  on  the  earth.  We  shall  suppose,  for  simplicity,  first  that 
the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  water,  and  then  endeavour  to  explain 
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how  the  conclusions  obtained  on  this  supposition  must  be  modified 
to  take  account  of  the  existence  of  continents  and  islands  and  their 
configurations. 

out).  Calculation  of  Tide-producing  Forces.  Horizontal  and 
Vertical  Components. — Let  C^  Fig.  289,  represent  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  /,  /^,  /'  points  on  its  surface,  B  the  position  of  the  moon's 

Fig.  289. 


centre,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  notation  usual  in  this  subject, 
denote  the  distance  CB  by  D  and  the  mass  of  the  moon  by 
J/.  The  pull  exerted  by  the  moon's  mass  on  a  particle  of  unit  mass 
at  C  is  kMjD'.  If  the  force  exerted  by  the  moon  on  every  unit 
particle  in  the  earth  were  the  same  as  this  in  magnitude  and  direction, 
every  particle  would  have  an  acceleration  qf  precisely  this  amount, 
and  there  would  be  no  distortion  of  the  earth,  or  change  of  relative 
position  of  the  mobile  matter  on  its  surface.  Further,  it  is  clear 
that,  if  the  earth  were  made  np  of  a  congeries  of  particles  of  equal 
mass,  and  there  were  applied  to  each  of  these  particles  any  force 
whatever,  P,  the  same  in  magnitude  and  direction  for  every  particle, 
no  change  of  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  would  ensue. 
The  result  would  only  be  to  superimpose  on  any  formerly  existing 
accelerations  exactly  the  same  acceleration  of  all  the  parts.  We 
therefore  suppose  every  particle  acted  on  by  a  force  of  amount  per 
unit  mass  kMjD^^  in  the  direction  opposed  to  CB.  This  annuls  the 
acceleration  of  the  particles  at  or  near  C ;  and  therefore  the  resultant 
of  this  force  and  the  attraction  of  the  moon  is  the  force  producing 
change  of  the  relative  configuration. 

The  force  on  a  unit  particle  at  P  exerted  by  the  mDon  acts  along 
PB,  and  is  of  amount  kM/BP^  =  kM/(D^-^a^-2J)aco&<l>)  if  a  be  the 
distance  CP.  Besides  this  we  have  to  suppose  a  force  kM/L^  to  act 
along  PG  parallel  to  BC,  The  resultant  has  a  horizontal  component, 
that  is,  a  component  along  Pff,  where  II  is  the  intersection  of  BC 
with  a  tangent  at  P  to  the  circle  of  intersection  of  the  plane  BPC  with 
the  earth,  and  a  vertical  component,  that  is,  a  compoiient  along  the 
radius  CP.  We  can  evaluate  these  components  by  resolving  in 
these  two  directions  the  two  forces  kMjBP^,  kMjL^^  which  have  just 
been  specified  as  acting  at  P,  The  component  of  kMjBP^  along  PH 
is  kMcosBPH/BP^.     But  since 

.1  HPC  =  7rl2,cosBPH=smBPC=-£>siiiii>IBP. 

2l 
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Hence,  kMfM&BPHIBP^  =  kMDsin 0/(Z>2  +  a^  -  2Z?acos0)ir.  Also  the 
component  of  the  other  force  along  PH  is  -  kM&inip/U^.  Hence 
the  total  horizontal  force  from  P  to  H  is 

/fcif{/>/(/;2  +  a2-  2/>acos0)i  -  l/D'}sm<p 

=  kMsin ^{  1/(1  +  a-//)'  -  2a//>.cos<^)f  - 1  }//>= 
=  Sk Ma  sin  <p  cos  (p/D^, 

since  a  is  small  in  comparison  with  D.  Calling  this  F,  we  have  the 
equation  of  horizontal  tide-producing  force 

/'=3A:Jf— -  8in0cos0.  (1) 

The  vertical  component,  R,  say,  taken  in  the  direction  from  C  to 
P,  is  kM{  -  cosBPC/BP^  -  cofi^//)^} .  But  -  cosBPC  =  sin  BPH,  and 
siuBPff/sin CHP  =  sinBPHjcosi^  =  iB///^P  =  (^  -  a/cosip)/BP,  so 
that  sin BPII—  {Dcos<p  -  a)/BP,     Also  approximately 

l/iB/'a  =  (1  +  3aco80//>)//>3. 
Hence 

560.  Variation  of  Tidal  Forces  over  Earth's  Siirface.— The 
horizontal  force  F  has  thus  the  same  value  for  every  point  on  any 
one  circle  surrounding  the  line  //'  as  axis.  Also  it  is  directed  at 
each  point  of  these  circles  along  the  great  circle  passing  through 
that  point  and  //',  as  in  Fig.  21)0,  being  of  equal  (according  to  the 
degree  of  approximation  here  adopted)  numerical  amount,  but  of 
opposite  sign  for  supplementary  values  of  ^.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  tidal  forces  under  the  moon  at  /  are  about  5  per  cent,  greater 
than  those  in  the  opposite  direction  at  the  diametrically  remote 
point  /',  since  the  ratio  of  the  difference  to  either  force  is  *)air  very 
nearly.  The  force  ha^  zero  values  at  //',  at  the  circle  which  con- 
tains (7,  and  its  maximum  value  when  sin^cos^  (that  is,  when  8in2<^) 
is  a  maximum.  But  sin  2(^  has  its  greatest  value  when  2(^  =  irr,  so 
that  F  is  A  maximum  when  ^  =  7r/4.  The  maximum  value  is 
ikMajIJ^,  The  lines  A  By  A'B  in  Fig,  290  represent  circles  drawn 
round  the  earth  at  right  angles  to  the  line  //',  and  so  placed  that  a 
radius  drawn  from  the  centre  C  to  any  point  in  AB  makes  an  angle 
7r/4  with  C/,  and  a  radius  drawn  from  C  to  any  point  in  A'B  makes 
the  same  angle  with  CT .  The  horizontal  force  is  greatest  on  these 
circles,  and  is  directed  at  each  point,  as  shown  by  the  arrow- heads, 
along  the  great  circles  passing  through  Il\  The  line  1)E  reprei-euts 
a  circle  dividing  the  spherical  surface  into  two  halves.  The  hori- 
zontal force  is  zero  at  all  points  on  DE,  At  all  points  on  the  right 
of  DE  the  force  is  towards  / ;  at  all  points  on  the  left  of  DE  the 
force  is  towards  /'. 

The  vertical  force  R  is  outwards  along  CP  for  values  of  ^  for 
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which  3cos-<^>  1,  and  in  the  direction  PC  when  :]cos^0<l.  The 
first  inequality  holds  for  values  of  0  between  0^  and  54°  44' 8'  and 
between  125^  15'  52"  and  180^  ;  and 
the  second  for  values  of  0  between 
54  44'8"  and  1 25'  15'52".  Thus  R  is 
outwards  at  both  /  and  /',  and  at 
each  of  these  points  has  its  maximum 
value  '2kMajD^.  The  maximum  in- 
ward value  of  B  exists  at  all  points 
for  which  (jt  —  irj'2j  and  it  is  half  the 
maximum  positive  value.  The  maxi- 
mum value  of  -F  is  thus  three-fourths 
of  that  of  B. 

We  shall  see  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  water  above  a  certain 
chosen  mean  level  is  equal  to  half 
that  fraction  of  the  earth's  radius 
which  the  vertical  tidal  force  is 
of  gi'avity. 

561.  Moon  and  Anti-Moon.  Lnnax  Semi-diurnal  Tides. — If  the 
mass  of  the  moon  were  diminished  from  M  to  ^M  the  forces 
would  all  be  halved,  and,  from  the  statements  just  made  and 
illustrated  by  Fig.  290,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  full  values  of  the 
tidal  forces  would  be  restored,  if  another  mass  hM  were  placed  at  a 
point  B'  on  the  line  £C,  such  that  BC—CE.  The  tide-producing 
forces  are  thus  what  they  would  be  if,  instead  of  the  moon  at  jB, 
there  existed  a  ^*  moon  and  anti  moon,"  each  of  mass  hM  at  B  and 
B.  Thus  we  have  the  result  often  deemed  paradoxical  by  persons 
who  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  matter,  that  high  water  is 
produced  under  the  moon  and  on  the  side  of  the  earth  remote  from 
the  moon,  at  the  same  instant,  and  that  at  any  one  place  two  high 
\v iters  occur  in  each  lunar  day,  that  is,  in  the  time  (24  hours 
')0  minutes  nearly)  of  one  rotation  of  the  earth  relatively  to  the 
moon.  These  are  called  lunar  semi-diurnal  tides.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  these  two  tides,  speaking  generally,  are 
not  of  the  same,  height ;  there  is,  in  fnct,  a  difference  between  them 
which  can  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  diurnal  tide,  that  is,  a 
tide  of  period  one  lunar  day  superimposed  on  the  semi-diurnal  tides. 

'>(;2.  Solar  Tides.  Spring  Tides  and  Neap- Tides. — Precisely 
similar  effects  are  produced  by  the  sun's  attraction,  and  the  sun  may, 
in  the  way  just  explained  for  the  moon,  be  replaced  by  sun  and 
anti-sun.  The  reader  will  now  perceive  in  a  general  manner  how* 
the  height  of  the  tides  varies  throughout  the  month.  There  are 
two  solar  Femi  diurnal  tides  in  24  hours,  and  thus  in  time  of  occur- 
rence the  solar  tides  gradually  overtake  and  get  ahead  of  the  lunar 
tides,  which  occur  twice  in  24  hours  50  minutes.  At  new  moon, 
when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  as  M 
and  Sj  Fig.  291,  and  at  full  moon,  when  they  are  in  opposite  parts, 
as  .]/  and  A  .S\  the  solar  and  lunar  tides  conspire,  and  we  have  what 
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are  called  spring-tides  occurring  twice  in  a  lunar  month.  Batwean 
every  successive  pair  of  spring-tides  there  is  a  time  when  the  sun  and 
imoon  are  in  quadratures,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  are  (as  seen  from  the 
.earth)  at  an  angular  distance  of  90°.  Then  the  solar  low  water 
x;oincides  with  the  lunar  high  water,  and  as  the  latter  is  greater  the 
.solar  tide  is  subtracted  from  the  lunar.     Thus  we  have  twice  a  month 
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what  are  called  rtsajy-tides,  which  are  of  a  comparatively  small  ran<re 
from  low  to  high  water. 

Fig.  291,  which  as  regards  dimensions  and  distance  of  the  bodies 
is  not  drawn  to  scale,  illustrates  these  effects,  of  course  with  enormous 
exaggeration.  The  dotted  spheroid  close  to  the  spherical  surface 
BAE  shows  the  form  of  the  surface  under  the  solar  tide,  regarded 
as  produced  by  *S'  and  ^.aS'.,  the  other  dotted  spheroid  is  the  surface 
under  the  lunar  tide  (rather  more  than  twice  the  solar  tide)  which 
may  be  regarded  as  produced  by  M  sluA  A.M.  The  spheix)id  repre- 
sented by  the  full-line  I A  AT  shows  the  surface  under  the  two  tides 
existing  simultaneously.  As  will  be  seen  presently,  the  surface  of 
elevation,  which  consists  of  the  two  caps  A  IB,  A  J'H,  is  separate*! 
from  that  of  depression  by  two  circles  (represented  by  AB^  A'R)  at 
right  angles  to  //',  nnd  so  situateil  that  the  angles  ICA,  I' (J A'  are 
each  equal  to  54^  44'  nearly.  The  two  tides  thus  conspire,  and  the 
elevations  and  depressions  at  nny  place  are  simply  added  together. 

The  diagram  may  be  modified  for  the  case  of  neap-tides  by  sup- 
posing the  line  joining  the  moon  and  anti-moon  turned  through  a 
right  angle  about  C,  in  the  plane  of  the  diagram,  and  to  carry  with 
it  the  lunar  tide.  The  resultant  tide  will  then  be  found  by  adding 
the  tides  where  they  conspire,  and  taking  the  balance  of  elevation  or 
depression  where  they  are  opposite.  The  result  in  each  case  will  be 
the  deviation  from  the  mean  level. 

5G3.  Magnitude  of  Tide -producing  Forces. — It  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  magnitudes  of  the  tide-producing  forces  of  the  sun  and 
moon  with  forces  of  familiar  amounts.  The  attraction  of  the  earth 
on  a  body  of  unit  mass  at  its  surface  is  kE/ar  where  E  is  the  earth's 
mass.  The  ratio  to  this  of  the  maximum  horizontal  tide-producing 
force  is  ^Ma^jED^.     Now  MjE  is  about  Iji^'d  and  ajl)  about  1/GO. 
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Hence  the  ratio  is  ix)iighly  1/12,000,000.  The  total  force  on  a 
portion  of  matter  is  thus  extremely  minute  compared  with  the 
gravity  of  the  matter.  The  effect  of  the  vertical  tidal  force  when 
positive  is  to  diminish  gravity  and  when  negative  to  increase  gravity. 
The  maximum  positive  value  of  the  vertical  force  being  ^  of  the 
maximum  horizontal  force,  the  greatest  amount  by  which  gravity  is 
diminished  by  the  tidal  force  is  only  1/0,000.000  of  its  actual  value, 
and  the  greatest  increase  of  gravity  from  the  ^ame  cause  is 
1/18,000,000. 

The  mass  of  the  sun  is  about  382,000  times  the  earth's  mass,  or 
nearly  27,000,000  the  mass  of  the  moon,  and  the  sun's  distance  is 
al)out  88G  times  the  moon's  distance.  Hence,  as  the  cube  of  386  is 
57*5  X  10",  the  solar  tide-producing  force  is  rather  less  than  half 
that  due  to  the  moon. 

r)(')4.  Height  of  the  Eauilibrium  Tide. — In  finding  the  height  of 
the  water  above  the  mean  sea-level  we  shall  suppose  the  undisturbed 
surface  to  be  a  sphere  of  a  certain  radius  a  to  be  specified  presently, 
and  consider  only  the  deviation  from  sphericity  produced  by  the 
purely  tidal  forces  acting  on  a  stratum  of  water  covering  a  solid 
unyielding  nucleus.  Of  course  there  is  a  deviation  from  sphericity 
produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  but  this  is  a 
deviation  which  remains  the  same  at  any  one  place,  and  the  oi  dinary 
tidal  rise  and  fall  will  be  approximately  obtained  without  taking  it 
into  account.  The  process  npplied  will  pi*oceed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  chosen  mean  radiuw  a  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
Histance,  D,  say,  between  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  the  centre  of 
the  moon,  so  that  we  may  neglect  a^/IJ^y  ttc,  in  comparison  with 
(i;JJ  or  arjlJ^, 

Also,  in  the  approximative  process,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
change  in  the  field  of  force  due  to  the  displacement  of  the  waters 
themselves  is  neglected,  that  is,  the  potential  at  any  point  of  the 
surface,  due  to  the  matter  of  the  earth,  is  taken  to  be  the  same  as  if 
the  whole  (juantity  of  matter  were  collected  at  the  centre  C,  In  a 
strict  discussion  the  potential  of  the  surface  stratum  in  its  new  con- 
figuration would  have  to  be  calculated.* 

Supposing,  then,  the  tide-producing  forces  to  be  due  to  moon 
and  anti-moon  (each  of  mass  \M)  at  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  as 
explained  in  §  501,  let  V  be  the  potential  at  any  point  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  the  distance  of  which  from  C  is  r,  and  angular  distance 
from  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon  is  0,  and  let 
H  denote  the  mass  of  the  earth.     We  have 

-  V  =  kKjr  +  I kM  { 1  /(y;2  +  r"  _  i>7>r cos^)»  +  l/(/>^  +  r-V  2/>cos^)*} 

Expandirtg  and  retaining  terms  of  the  order  I'^jD'-,  since  those  of 
order  rjl)  disappear,  v;e  have  for  the  equation  of  the  equipotential 
surface  with  which  the  surface  of  the  water  coincides 

*  See  Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.  vol.  i.  part  ii.,  §  815. 
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^|l  4-i^,(3cos2^  -  1)|  =  const.  (3) 


E    Mi 
r      1) 


If  now  we  denote  by  a  the  value  of  r  for  which  cos-^  =  1/3,  the  con- 
stant value  of  the  left-hand  side  is  E\a'\-MID,  Taking,  then,  a  as 
the  distance  of  the  surface  of  mean  level  from  the  centre,  we 
obtain 

If  we  write  r^^a^l  +w),  u  will  be  numerically  small  compared  with 
unity,  and  therefore,  neglecting  the  terms  in  u-^  we  obtain  instead 
of  the  last  equation 

»  =  i^(8cos'^-l).  (4) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  on  the  right  is  by  (2)  half  the 
ratio  of  the  vertical  tidal-force  to  the  value  of  gravity.  The  height 
above  the  mean  level  defined  above  is  thus  au.  The  value  of  u 
vanishes  on  the  circles  defined  by  <^  =  cos  ~  *  ^\  /3  and  already  referred 
to  in  §  560.  The  maximum  rise  is  at  /  and  /'  and  the  lowest  fall  at 
points  on  the  circle  CD,  In  the  former  case  aw  =  J/aV-^-^  and  in 
the  latter  hMa^jEiy^,  The  total  range  from  highest  to  lowest  is 
thus  ^MayEB^ 

565.  Succession  of  Changes  of  Level  of  Sea  in  Lnnar  Day. — In 
Figs.  291, 292,  /  represents  the  point  in  which  a  line  joining  the  centres 
of  the  earth  and  the  tide-producing  body,  the  moon,  let  us  say, 
intersects  the  earth's  surface.  The  same  line,  produced  backwards 
from  the  centre,  intersects  the  surface  in  a  second  point  /'.  /,  /' 
are  the  points  of  maximum  high  water.  Circles  drawn  round  the 
earth,  which  have  this  line  as  axis,  are  circles  of  equal  tidal  height 
above  the  sea-level.  Thus,  for  example,  ABy  A'E  are  circles  of  zero 
change  of  level,  CD  Ls  the  circle  of  greatest  depression.  At  all 
points  on  the  surface  between  /  and  the  circle  AB^  and  between  the 
circle  A'E  and  I\  the  water  is  above,  and  at  all  points  between  AB 
and  A'E  it  is  below,  the  mean  Jevel. 

Now  consider  the  earth  turning  about  its  axis  through  N^  while 
the  tidal  distortion  of  the  surface  is  held  fixed  relatively  to  the 
moon.  An  observer  at  a  fixed  point  on  the  etirth's  surface  is  carried 
round  in  space  along  the  small  circle  E^  G^  H,  When  he  has  come 
to  E  the  moon  is  on  his  meridian,  and  he  observes  that  the  tidal 
height  is  then  a  maximum  at  his  station.  As  he  movas  on  towards 
F  he  finds  the  tidal  elevation  diminishing,  until  at  /'  he  finds  it  zero. 
As  he  passes  from  F  he  observes  a  depression  setting  in  which 
reaches  a  maximum  when  he  has  arrived  at  the  position  G,  That 
depression  diminishes  again  as  his  station  moves  on  in  space  towards 
H,  where  the  water  is  found  to  have  resumed  the  mean  sea -level. 
As  the  observer  is  carried  on  with  the  eai-th  from  ZT,  the  sea-level 
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rises  nnd  reaches  a  maximum  when  he  arrives  at  the  mei'idian  of 
/,  /',  at  a  point  K  (not  visible  io  the  6gure)  between  X  and  /'.  As 
the  oltserver  passes  from  K  the  tidal  elevation  diminishes  and 
reaches  zero  when  he  again  crosses  the  circle  A'S!.  Then  a  depres- 
Mon  Hzain  sets  in  and  continues  until  the  circle  AB  is  reached. 

The  maximum  at  A',  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  less  than  the  maximum 
at  G,  inasmuch  as  the  point  K  is  farther  from  /'  than  G  is  from  /. 
I'his  difference  is  due  to  the  diurnal  tide  represented  in  the  second 
line  of  (6). 

-')<;a.  Tidal  Bise  asd  Fall  in  Terms  of  Co-H)rdJjiat«B  of  Hoon  and 
of  Place  of  ObBerration. — It  remains  to  express  this  value  of  the 

FlC.  293. 


tidal  rise  or  fall  above  mean  level  in  terms  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
place  of  ohseivation  and  those  of  the  moon.  The  positioD  of  the 
place  on  the  earth's  surface  is  specified  by  its  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  that  of  the  moon  by  the  angle  throu);h  which  the  earth  hii^ 
turned  ubout  its  axis  since  the  moon  was  on  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, or  the  n:oon's  hour-angle,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  angle  which 
the  line  di-awn  from  C  to  the  moon  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  that  is,  the  moon's  declination.  Let  the  longitude  (west) 
iuid  latitude  (north),  HY,  YZ  in  Fig.  293,  be  denoted  by  I  and  X,  and 
the  hour-angle  UK,  and  declination  MK,  by  4'  and  8.  We  liave  to 
express  cos^  in  terms  of  these  co-ordinates. 

It  \s  clear  that  ^  \»  the  moon's  true  zenith-distance,  that  is,  the 
angle  which  the  vertical  at  the  place  makeA  with  the  line  drawn 
from  ' '  to  the  moon'H  centre.  Let,  then,  Fig.  29.1  represent  the 
celestiiil  sphere,  .V,  A"  the  i>oles,  EUE  the  equator,  M,  O,  and  Z 
the  points  in  which  radii  drawn  from  C  to  the  moon,  tu  Gi-eenwich, 
«ud  to  P  intersect  the  celestial  sphere.  Draw  great  circles  from 
.;V'  through  G,  M,  and  Z,  meeting  the  equator  in  IT,  K,  and  Y,  and 
join  MZ  by  an  ai-c  of  a  great  circle.  MZ  repi'esents  the  moon's 
zenith  dibtjince  <f. 

Now  consider  the  spherical  triangle  N'MZ.       The  angle  at  X  is 
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measured  by  KY,  that  is,  HY-HK  or  /  - ;//.  Also  NM,  XZ,  the 
sides  of  this  triangle,  are  7r/2  -  d,  7r/2  -  X  respectively.  The  funda- 
mental elementary  formula  of  spherical  trigonometry  gives 

cos  MZ  —  cos  NMcos  NZ  +  sin  NMsin  XZom  KY  ; 
or 

cos 0==8inXsind  +  cos X cos b cos(Z -  \l) . 
Hence 

3cos-(^  -  1  =  3{sin'Xsin*a  +  co82Xcos2dcos2(/  -  J.) 

+  2cosXcosd8inXsindcos(^-\//)}  -  1 
=  :!cos^Xcos-dcos2(Z-  4/)  +  ()CosXsiAXcos8sin8cos(Z-  \//) 

+  |(3sin26-l)(38in2X-l).       (5) 

Thus,    for    the    total    rise   or    fall    au   we   have,   putting    1)    for 

au  =  i !)  cos*X  cos^  d(cos  2  /cos  2  v//  +  sin  2  /sin  2  \\J) 

+  Jfj  sin  2  X  sin  2  6(cos  /  cos  i^  +  sin  /  sin  v//) 

+  ^i^|)(l  _3cos26)(8sin2X-l).  ((») 

A  precisely  similar  expression  holds  for  the  solar  equilibi-ium 
tide.  The  data  respecting  the  moon  and  the  earth  are  replaced  by 
the  corresponding  data  relating  to  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  the 
tide  evaluated  and  added  to  the  lunar  tide  for  the  same  instant  to 
give  the  total  elevation  or  depression  of  the  water-level. 

The  first  line  of  the  expression  on  the  right  represents  the  semi- 
diurnal tide,  the  second  line  the  diurnal  tide,  and  the  third  line  is 
called  the  d^xlinaiiojial  tide. 

If  dS  denote  an  element  of  the  earth's  surface,  then,  as  can  easily 
be  proved,  /dS  taken  over  the  surface  is  equal  to  zero — that  is, 
the  volume  removed  from  the  region  of  depre^ision  is  equal  to  the 
volume  above  the  chosen  mean  level  in  the  region  of  tidal  eleva- 
tion. This,  however,  is  for  an  ocean  covering  the  whole  eai-th.  If 
the  earth  is  only  partially  covered,  to  the  expression  in  ((I)  for  nu 
must  be  added  a  quantity  at*',  fulfil  ling  the  condition  thatya(?/  +  tt')d>Sy 
taken  over  the  whole  water  surface,  is  zero. 

507.  Discussion  of  Terms  in  Formula  for  Tidal  Rise  and  Fall. — 
The  semi-diurnal  tide  for  any  place  changes  from  zero  to  a  maximum 
and  back  again  to  zero,  then  to  a  maximum  negative  value  and  back 
again  to  zero,  while  the  hour  angle  ;// changes  by  180\  Save  for 
the  varying  amplitude,  the  change  is  a  simple  harmonic  variation 
running  through  all  its  phases  twice  in  the  interval  between  two 
succe-jsive  pas.«ages  of  the  moon  in  the  same  direction  across  the 
meridian.  The  amplitude  varies  as  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the 
declination  of  the  tide-producing  body,  and  also  as  the  square  of  the 
latitude  of  the  place,  being  thus  zero  at  the  poles  and  a  maximum 
at  the  equator.  The  declination  varies,  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  from 
zero  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  w(  =  2:J    24'  10")  north  or  south. 
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and  in  the  case  of  the  moon  through  a  varying  range,  on  each  side 
of  zero,  which  can  never  be  greater  than  u)  +  i  or  less  than  w  -  i, 
where  i  is  the  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the 
eijuator.  Hence,  with  change  of  the  value  of  the  declination,  the 
amplitude  of  the  tidal  rise  and  fall  varies  from  a  maximum  to  a 
minimum  value  without  vanishing,  being  greatest  when  the  declina- 
tion is  zero. 

The  declination  runs  through  a  whole  range  of  values  in  one 
revolution,  being  negative  in  one  half  and  positive  in  the  other  half 
of  the  body's  period.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  most  ordinary  obser- 
vation that,  if  the  moon  be  markedly  low  in  the  heavens,  say  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter,  it  is  correspondingly  high  at  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter. 

The  two  high-waters  and  two  low-watei*s  which  are  produced 
every  24:  lunar  hours,  or  every  24  solar  hours,  are  of  difterent 
heights  in  consequence  of  the  tide  represented  by  the  second  line, 
which  goes  through  all  its  values  as  \j/  varies  from  0  to  8()0'^.  Thi& 
component  is  called  the  diurnal  tide.  It  varies  as  the  sine  of  twice 
the  declination,  and  therefore  vanishes  when  the  tide-producing 
body  is  on  the  ec|uator.  This  is  the  case  for  the  sun  only  when  it  is 
jit  the  equinoxes,  and  for  the  moon  when  at  one  or  the  other  of  the 
nodes  of  its  orbit  round  the  earth.  The  amplitude  is  therefore 
positive  from  one  equinox  (or  node)  to  the  next,  and  is  negative  in 
the  remaining  half  of  the  tropical  period  of  the  body ;  that  is,  the 
p(*riod  from  one  equinox  (or  node)  to  the  next  but  one. 

Also  the  diurnal  tide  vanishes  both  at  the  equator  and  at  the 
poles  on  account  of  the  factor  sin2X  which  occurs  in  the  amplitude. 

The  third  line  represents  the  declinational  tide ;  that  is,  in  the 
case  of  the  moon,  the  fortnightly  tide ;  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  the 
semi-annual  tide.  It  does  not  vanish  because  of  the  factor  1  -  J5cos26, 
for  6  never  reaches  the  value  for  which  cos25=  1/3,  but  because  (f 
the  factor  Ssin^X  -  1  it  is  zero  for  points  in  latitude  3o"  15'  52",  or, 
say,  :35^  I(J'.  When  the  body  is  on  the  celestial  equator  the  term 
h  IS  a  maximum  positive  value  for  a  given  latitude  lass  than  35*^  IT)'^ 
and  a  maximum  negative  value  for  a  given  latitude  greater  than 
:>.")  1()' ;  for  I  -  3 cos 2  5  has  then  the  value  -  2,  while  3sin-X  -  1  has 
the  value  -  I   at  the  equator  and  2  at  the  poles,  and  vanishes  for 

X=  sin -4/^/3. 

Since  the  quantity,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  declination,  is 
independent  of  whether  the  declination  is  north  or  south,  and 
does  not  involve  \l,  the  declinational  tide  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
duced by  two  circles  of  matter,  composed,  in  the  case  of  the  lunar 
tidi?s,  of  the  moon  and  anti-moon,  each  uniformly  distributed  round 
the  circle  parallel  to  the  equator  on  which  it  lies.  These  circles  are 
therefore  at  equal  distances  on  the  two  sides  of  the  equator,  and  as 
the  declination  varies  from  an  extreme  value  to  zero  they  come 
closer  and  closer  together,  until  they  coalesce  into  one  circle  on  the 
plane  of  the  equator.  A  similar  statement  is  true  for  the  semi- 
annual tide. 
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508.  Tides  of  Leng  PeriocL — The  moon's  orbit  turns  completely 
round  in  a  period  of  19  years,  so  that  the  limits  of  the  declination  ^o 
through  a  complete  series  of  changes,  from  w  +  i  to  w-i  and  back 
again,  in  that  time.  Hence,  all  thiee  tides  vary  on  this  account, 
and  in  a  19  years'  period. 

Also  the  distance  JJ  of  the  body  goes  through  a  complete  series 
of  variations  in  the  period  of  revolution,  on  account  of  the  ellipticity 
of  the  orbit.  This  gives  the  monthly  and  annual  elliptic  tides,  as 
they  are  called. 

569.  Bise  and  Fall  is  greatly  Modified  by  Existence  of  Con- 
tinents.— It  is  to  be  most  carefully  noticed  that,  even  as  equilibrium 
tides,  every  one  of  the  tides  here  discuj-sed  is  very  greatly  modified 
by  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  only  partially  covered  by  water.  The 
reader  will  find  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  question  in  Thomson 
and  Tait's  Natural  PhUosophy^  or  in  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin's 
article  on  the  Tides  in  the  Encydopcfdia  Brifannica  (19th  ed.);  but 
it  may  be  stated  that,  when  the  theory  is  corrected  (which  can  only 
be  imperfectly  done)  by  taking  account  of  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water,  there  is  no  longer  necessarily  high  water  or  low  water 
for  any  place  when  it  lies  in  the  plane  through  the  earth's  centre 
and  the  tide-pi*oducing  body ;  but  the  time  for  either  semi-diurnal 
or  diurnal  tide  may  be  either  before  or  after  the  instant  when  this 
is  the  case. 

The  semi-diurnal  tide  does  not  vanish  at  the  poles,  as  the  expres- 
sion above  states.  The  diurnal  tide  is  zero  at  neither  the  equator 
nor  the  poles.     Again,  the  lunar  fortnightly  and  solar  semi-annual 

tides  vanishes  by  the  formula  in  latitude  \  =  hin~^}/  JS,  and  this  is 
not  the  case  in  the  corrected  theory.  It  can  be  shown  that  the 
corrected  value  of  the  latitude  of  evanescent  declinational  tide  is 

sin"' ^(1 -f -A')/3  where  JiJ  is  the  mean  value  of  8sin-X-l  for  the 
part  of  the  earth  covered  by  water.     Professor  G.  H.  Darwin  has 

found  for  sin"'  ^(1  +  A');i3  the  value  34^  40'  or  34^  57',  according  as 
a  certain  supposititious  antarctic  continent  is  taken  into  account  cr 
not.     Thus  the  value  35     liV  is  but  little  departed  from. 

570.  Effect  of  Yielding  of  the  Internal  Parts  of  the  Earth. — 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  part  of  the  earth  internal  to  the 
stratum  of  water  is  unyielding,  and  that  the  tidal  elevation  and 
depression  are  entirely  due  to  relative  displacement  of  the  water.  If 
the  internal  part  of  the  earth  yielded  as  freely  as  if  it  were  liquid, 
if  it  were  composed,  for  example,  of  liquid  separated  from  the  out- 
side stratum  by  a  flexible  covering,  the  distortion  into  the  spheroidal 
form  would  be  almost  entirely  made  up  of  displacement  of  the  liquid 
within  the  envelope,  and  there  would  be  but  little  due  to  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  surface  waters  relatively  to  the  envelope.  The 
surface  liquid  would  behave  very  much  as  a  thin  covering  of  oil  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea  would  behave ;  there  would  be  almost  no 
change  in  its  thickness. 

The  tidal  elevation  and  depression  is  undoubtedly  less  than  it 
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would  be  if  thei«  were  no  yielding  of  the  internal  and  apparently 
solid  matter  :  how  much  less  is  not  certain.  The  question  has  been 
discussed  by  Lord  Kelvin,  who  has  concluded  that  the  yielding  of  the 
earth,  if  it  were  made  up  of  material  as  rigid  as  glass,  would  diminish 
the  oceanic  tides  to  f  of  those  which  would  be  produced  if  the  earth 
were  absolutely  unyielding.  If  the  globe  were  as  rigid  as  steel,  the 
tides  would  be  f  of  chose  of  the  ocean  on  an  unyielding  earth. 
Lord  Kelvin  believes  that  the  oceanic  tide  is  certainly  greater  than 
half  the  tide  on  an  unyielding  earth,  and  perhaps  rather  len  tban 
the  tide  that  would  be  produced  if  the  internal  matter  were  as  rigid 
as  steel,  and  concludes  that  the  rigidity  is  certainly  greater  than 
that  of  glass,  and  possibly  less  than  that  of  steel. 

Lord  Kelvin  thus  supposes  that  the  earth  is  solid  internally,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  ellipticity  of  its  surface  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  present  rate  of  rotation,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  must  have 
solidified  comparatively  recently,  when  the  rate  of  rotation  was 
approximately  what  it  is  at  present.  In  this  way  strong  evidence 
is  obtained,  which  is  reinforced  by  other  considerations,  that  the 
earth  is  not  composed  of  a  great  central  fluid  part  and  an  outer  and 
paitial  covering  of  water  separated  by  a  solid  crust.  The  yielding 
of  a  solid  crust,  even  several  miles  in  thickner.s,  to  the  oscillations  of 
the  confined  fluid  would  be  complete,  and  changes  of  the  depth  of 
the  sea  would  be  very  slight. 

r>71.  Results  of  EquUibrium  Theory  not  borne  out  by  Actual 
Tides.  Question  of  Fortnightly  Tides. — The  equilibrium  theory 
is,  as  a  whole,  in  no  way  a  true  theory  of  the  tides.  The  conditions 
necessary  for  its  being  true  are  not  even  approximately  fulfilled:  the 
earth  turns  with  such  rapidity  on  its  axis  that  no  static  adjustment 
to  the  form  of  a  tidal  spheroid  stationary  with  respect  to  the  tide- 
producing  body  is  possible,  and  what  is  produced  is  a  system  oi  forced 
vibrations  of  the  water  covering  the  earth,  modified  by  friction,  and  by 
the  configuration  of  the  continents  and  islands  by  which  the  surface 
sheet  of  water  is  bounded.  The  equilibrium  theory  is,  however,  valuable 
for  the  general  view  of  the  matter  which  it  gives,  and  the  analysis  into 
component  tides  which  it  suggests :  moreover,  the  lunar  fortnightly 
and  the  solar  semi-annual  tides  which  it  gives  are  more  nearly 
representative  of  the  tides  which  actually  occur.  It  was  remarked 
l)y  Laplace  that  friction  would  enable  the  equilibrium  form  to  bo 
assumed  by  these  latter  tides,  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,  the  period  is  not  long  enough  to  enable 
this  adjustment  to  take  place,  at  any  rate  for  the  fortnightly  tides. 
For  (see  §  574)  any  motion  of  the  water  retarded  by  friction 
proportional  to  the  velocity  would  be  diminished  in  a  time,  t,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  factor  e"*'^  to  unity,  and  it  would  depend  on  the 
value  of  i  reijuired  to  give  ktl'2  =  1,  whether  the  friction  was  effective 
ill  this  way  or  not.  The  smaller  this  value  of  t — that  is,  of  2/A; — 
that  is,  the  larger  k^  the  more  effective  is  the  friction ;  and  t  would 
have  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  half  period  of  the  tide — 
that  is,  in  comparison  with  a  week,  to  justify  Laplace's  remark. 
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Were  Laplace's  view  correct,  it  would  be  possible,  by  comparing 
the  observed  amount  of  the  fortnightly  tide  with  the  theoretical 
amount,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  tidal  yielding  of  the  solid  earth  ; 
but  though  the  observed  amount  falls  short  of  the  theoretical,  no 
such  estimate  can  legitimately  be  made  for  the  reason  just  stated. 
The  amount  of  the  semi-annual  tide  given  by  observation  is  too 
uncertain  to  afford  any  basis  for  an  estimate  of  this  kind. 

r>72.  Digression  on  Free  and  Forced  Oficillations. — The  term 
forced  mbi*aii(yix  has  a  certain  technical  significance.  It  mean^  a 
vibration  taking  place  under  applied  periodic  forces  which  are 
independent  of  the  vibrating  system.  Thus,  if  a  pendulum  be 
deflected  and  then  left  to  itself,  it  makes  what  are  called  frte 
oscillations.  But  if  a  periodic  force  in  a  period  different  from 
that  of  the  motion  be  kept  applied  to  it  from  outside — that  is,  apart 
from  the  periodic  force  due  to  its  displacement  relatively  to  the 
earth — the  pendulum  is  compelled  to  oscillate  in  the  period  of  the 
force.  For  example,  consider  a  pendulum  performing  oscillations 
through  a  very  small  range,  and  suppose  that  the  periodic  force 
begins  to  act  and  continues  to  do  so.  The  motion  under  the  free 
vibration  is  given  by  the  equation 

X  =  acos  (nt  -  e),  (  7) 

where  x  is  the  displacement  from  the  middle  position  at  time  t, 
^Tr/n  is  the  period,  c  the  epoch,  and  a  the  amplitude  (§  4;^)  of  the 
motion.     The  differential  ecjuation  is 

and  (7)  is  its  complete  solution. 

Now,  if  a  force  Acosmt  act  on  the  pendulum  bob,  the  differential 
equation  of  motion  is 

X  +  n-x  =  A  cos  mt,  (  8  ) 

supposing  the  motion  unresisted  by  friction.     To  solve  this  equation, 
suppose  X  =  Bcos  f)it  and  substitute.     We  get  the  condition 


71-  —  m* 
Hence  (8)  is  satisfied  by  the  value  of  x,  stated  in 

x=—, cosmi.  (*.)) 

71-  —  ni' 

This,  though  a  particular  solution  of  the  eijuation,  is  not  the 
complete  solution.  That  is  obtained  by  addiLg  to  this  value  of 
X  that  given  by  (7),  so  that 

X= C0S7/l^  +  rtC0s(H^  -  #).  (1^0 
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For  it  is  clear  that  the  second  term  makes  no  difference  to  the 
value  of  the  left-hand  side  of  (8),  and  it  introduces  two  arbitrary 
constants,  a,  e ,  which,  by  the  theory  of  this  kind  of  differential 
^juation,  are  required  for  the  complete  solution. 

The  first  part  represents  the  forced  vibration,  the  second  repre- 
isents  a  free  vibration  superimposed  on  the  former.  When  the 
motion  has  become  steady  the  free  vibration  is  not  sensible;  in 
practice  it  is  wiped  out  by  frictional  resistances,  and  there  is  left 
onl}'  the  first  term.  In  general  the  free  vibration  only  manifests 
itself  when  the  motion  is  being  started  or  stopped,  or  when  any 
variation  from  the  forced  motion  takes  place. 

Considering,  then,  only  the  forced  vibration,  we  see  that,  if 
n-^ni'f  the  deflexion  x  and  the  force  have  the  same  sign,  and  if 
:»-<7/r,  they  have  opposite  signs.  In  the  former  case  the  vibration 
is  said  to  be  direct,  in  the  latter  case  it  is  said  to  be  inverted.  The 
force  and  deflection  have  always  maximum  numerical  values  at  the 
«ame  instant.  Also  if  «■  be  very  nearly  equal  to  m^,  the  amplitude 
of  the  foi-ced  vibration  is  very  great — that  is,  the  application  of  a 
perioilic  force,  which  has  very  nearly  the  free  period  (as  it  is  often 
called)  of  the  system^  results  in  a  great  amplitude  of  vibration.  If 
n  =  w,  (9)  asserts  that  the  amplitude  Aji^n^  -  mr)  is  infinite ;  but  it  is 
to  be  reniembered  that  when  the  amplitude  has  become  great,  forces 
not  contemplated  in  the  differential  equation  will  have  come  into 
play ;  and  these  will  impose  limits  on  the  motion. 

578.  Examples  of  Forced  Oscillations. — There  are  many  examples 
in  practice  of  the  great  amplitudes  of  vibration  which  i-esult  from 
impulses  applied  in  the  natural  period  of  the  system.  The  rolling 
of  a  ship  in  a  sea-way^  in  which  the  period  of  the  waves  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  free  period  of  rolling,  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
ship  will  be  in  great  danger  of  heeling  over  beyond  the  limiting 
angle  within  which  the  righting  moment  is  positive  (§  417),  unle>s 
she  is  placed  with  her  length  at  right  angles  to  the  wave-crests,  hc 
that  their  effect  is  only  to  produce  pitching,  for  which  the  vessel  has 
a  much  longer  period.  A  periodic  force,  even  of  small  amount, 
applied  over  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  to  a  massive  structure*, 
such  as  a  suspension  bridge,  may,  provided  the  force  acts  in  or 
nearly  in  the  period  of  free  oscillation  of  the  structure,  produce 
a  very  large  deflection  from  the  equilibrium  position.  Thus  it 
is  usual  to  cause  a  body  of  soldiers,  when  they  are  marching  across 
a  suspension  bridge,  to  *' break  step,"  lest  the  accumulated  effect 
of  the  periodic  impulses  applied  to  the  structure  should  produce  a 
dangei-ous  deflection  of  the  bridge  from  the  ordinary  position  of 
rest. 

574.  Forced  Oscillations  of  a  System  subject  to  Friction. — 
Forced  vibrations  are  modified  in  a  very  important  manner  by 
friction.  Let  the  vibrations  excited  be  retarded  by  friction  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body.  Then  the  equation  of 
motion  is 

x-\-kx'\-n'x  =  AcosnfU,  (11) 
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The  solution  of  this  equation,  with  the  right-hand  side  zero,  is 


X  =  a«-»*^'cos(  Jn'  -  \k\t  -  f).  (1  2> 

The  period  is  thus  increased  by  the  action  of  friction  in  the  ratio 

of  7*  to  Jn^  —  i^,  and  the  amplitude  diminishes  in  consequence  of 
the  factor  c"*'/2,  in  geometrical  progression  as  the  time,  <,  increases 
in  arithmetical  progiession.  This  manner  of  variation  of  the 
amplitudes  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  32,  p.  46.  Let  there  the  radius- 
vector,  OP  J  revolve  about  0  with  uniform  angular  velocity  in  the 
direction  against  the  arrow  r  the  length  of  OP  will  diminish  accord- 
ing to  the  law  stated,  with  a  value  of  k  depending  on  the  constant 
value  of  the  inclination  of  the  cuive  to  the  radius-vector. 
Now  assume  as  a  particular  solution  of  (1 1 ) 

x  =  Bcos{mt  -<f)) 

we  obtain  by  substitution  in  (11) 

B{7i^  -  m-)cos(wit  —  ^)-  kmB  sin(m^  -  ^)  =  ^  cosm/. 

If  this  be  expanded,  and  coefficients  or  co&int,  sin^yi^,  on  the  two 
sides,  equated,  it  gives  B  =  Asm<i>/mk,  and 

a:  =  ll^cos(r»«-d,)  (13) 

mk 

where 

,      ^         mk 
tan0  = 


n-  -  m' 


Thus  we  may  write  for  the  forced  vibration 

Acos{r)il  -  <p) 


x  = 


Jn'  +  m'-2m\n'-W)' 


(137 


The  complete  solution  is  that  obtained  by  adding  to  this  the 
solution  contained  in  (12)  of  the  corresponding  differential  equation 
for  the  free  oscillation. 

It  follows  from  (13')  that  if  k  be  not  large  the  value  of  x  is  very 
great,  if  m  be  nearly  equal  to  n.  Also  0  is  then  vj2,  so  that  the 
vibration  is  a  quarter  cf  a  period  behind  the  force  in  phase. 

If  k  be  exactly  zero,  we  fall  back  on  the  solutions  already 
obtained. 

575.  Tides  considered  a^  a  System  of  Forced  Oscillations. 
Propagation  of  Waves. — To  apply  these  considerations  to  the  tides, 
we  remark  in  the  first  place  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth, 
sun,  and  moon  are  continually  changing  in  a  periodic  manner.  If 
the  sun  and  moon  were  to  remain  fixed  relatively  to  the  earth  s 
centre,  the  tidal  force  applied  at  a  particular  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  would  vary  periodically  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
producing  the  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal  tides.  But  these  bodies 
change  their  positions  in  periods  of  their  own  :  the  right  ascension 
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of  the  8un  passes  through  all  its  values  in  one  solar  day,  that  of  the 
moon  in  a  lunar  day  (the  interval  between  two  successive  passages 
in  the  sjime  direction  of  the  moon  across  the  meridian),  the  declina- 
tion of  the  sun  and  the  sun's  distance  have  a  yearly  period,  and  the 
declination  and  distance  of  the  moon  a  monthly  period,  and  there  are 
also  variations,  referred  to  above,  of  still  longer  periods. 

The  earth  and  the  waters  upon  it  are,  therefore,  subject  to 
periodic  tidal  forces,  and  the  response  thereto  is  not  that  of  the 
equilibrium  theory,  but  that  of  a  system  which  has  certain  natural 
modes  of  free  oscillation,  and  which  is  also  t-ubject  to  friction.  To 
understand  the  nature  of  these  modes  of  oscillation,  imagine  the 
level  of  the  water  surface  to  begin  to  be  raised  and  lowered  at  one 
end  according  to  the  simple  harmonic  law,  that  is,  so  that  the 
height  17  above  the  mean  level  is  given  by  the  equation 

Tj  =  acos7U. 

After  the  starting  of  this  disturbance  the  level  of  the  surface 
elsewhere  will  be  disturbed,  and  the  disturbance  will  travel  along^ 
the  canal  with  a  definite  speed.  After  a  time,  if  the  canal  be 
long  enough,  the  disturbance  will  have  travelled  a  certain  distance 
along  the  canal,  and  beyond  that  distance  the  water  will  remain 
undisturbed.  Near  the  source  of  disturbance  the  oscillation  follows 
the  simple  harmonic  law  both  as  regards  variation  of  height  with 
time  at  any  one  place,  and  variation  of  height  with  distance  from 
the  source  at  any  one  instant.  Thus,  if  friction  be  neglected,  the 
wave  profile  will  finally  be  given  at  any  time  or  place  by 

17  =  acos(n/  —  7>u;),  (^4) 

so  that  when  :r  =  0,  rj  =  acosnt,  and  when  <  =  0,  1;  =  acosma;,  or  when 
t  has  any  value  so  that  nt  =  t,  rj  =  acos(mx  —  t).  Whatever  value  rj  has 
at  any  time  t  at  distance  x  from  the  source  will  be  found  after  an 
interval  r  at  a  distance  £  farther  from  the  source  given  by  the 
ec|uation  nt  -  t)i,v  =  n(t-\-T)  —  m(x-hi),  so  that  E  =  Tn/m.  The  speed 
of  propagation  V  of  the  disturbance  is  thus  ?i/m.  Again  the  same 
values  of  tj  recur  along  the  disturbance  at  distances  2w/m  apart.  A 
distance  along  the  wave  equal  to  one  of  these  is  called  the  wave- 
length of  the  disturbance,  and  is  generally  denoted  by  X.  Thus 
X  =  27r/w,  and  the  speed  of  propagation  is  7i\/'2v.  The  wave-length 
is  the  distance  travelled  by  the  disturbance  in  the  period,  that  is, 
in  time  27r/7i,  or  T.  Thus  the  period,  wave-length,  and  speed  are 
connected  by  the  relation  V=\/7\ 

.'>76.  Waves  in  a  CanaL  Solution  for  Waves  in  a  Canal 
of  Finite  Length. — The  speed  of  propagation  of  the  wave  in  the 
canal  depends  on  the  depth  of  water  if  the  length  of  the  wave  be 
great  in  comparison  with  the  depth.  Let  two  cross- sections  cf  the 
canal  at  distances  a:,  j'-\-dx  from  a  chosen  origin  for  x  be  considered. 
Let  the  former  cross-section  be  called  the  left-hand  section,  and  let  the 
wave  move  from  left  to  right.  If  p  be  the  pressure  at  the  former  of 
these  at  any  height  above  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  the  pressure  at 
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the  same  level  in  the  other  section  (if  the  value  of  17,  and  therefore 
the  motion,  be  everywhere  very  small)  is 

P  +  dp/c'Vdx=2^  +  ypvnidx'dx. 

Also  the  motion  being  all  in  the  direction  of  x  (the  vertical 
component  being  taken  as  negligible)  we  obtain  for  the  equation 
of  motion  w=  -  (dp/Sx)/p,  or  since  Sp/dx  =  gpcn/ox, 

cjx 

But  the  increase  of  depth  above  the  mean  depth  is  17  between  the 
cross-sections  considered,  and  the  volume  of  liquid  above  the  mean- 
level  is  rihdx^  if  6  be  the  breadth  of  the  canal.  The  rate  of  flow 
across  the  left-hand  section  is  hhu^  and  the  rate  of  flow  across  the 
right-hand  section  is  hb(u-\-^u/Sx.dx),  The  rate  of  flow  into  the 
«pace  between  the  sections  is  thus  -hh^uj^x.dx.  This  must  be  the 
time-rate  of  increase  of  hridx^  that  is,  hiidx.  Hence  ^=  —h^u/^Xj 
or  if  the  time-rate  of  variation  of  both  sides  be  taken,  tf  =  —h^u/cx. 
Eliminating  du/d^  from  this  by  the  equation  of  motion  written 
above  we  get 

at'        d'*-  ^ 

which  is  the  equation  of  wave-propagation  in  a  straight  canal  with 
vertical  sides  and  of  uniform  depth. 
If  we  write 

7=/,(^--n)-h/,(.r+n)  (iG) 

where/j,/,  are  arbitrary  functions,  and  r=  Jgh^  the  equation  i^ 
satisfied.  The  functions  /j,  /,  cun  be  chosen  so  as  to  satisfy  any 
possible  circumstances  or  form  of  the  wave.  They  represent  two 
waves  travelling  with  velocity  V  along  the  canal,  but  in  opposite 
directions.  For  if  x  be  incretised  by  a  quantity  t  and  t  hy  r  where 
Vt  =  1  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  f^  is  not  changed  On  the 
other  hand,  if  /,  is  to  remain  unchanged,  x  must  change  by  -  Vr 
when  t  changes  by  t. 

In  a  similar  way,  if  £  denote  the  horizontal  displacement  of  the 
water  at  any  place  in  the  canal,  we  can  show  that  the  equation  of  a 
free  unresisted  wave  is 

^2t  PJ2L' 

^ ...     ^  '>  ..  ( *  O 

Ct-        cc  ^     ^ 

where  c^  is  put  for  gh.  This  has  the  same  form  of  solution  as  the 
•equation  in  17  already  obtained.  If  we  assume  that  the  wave  i:« 
simple  harmonic  in  the  variation  of  E  in  time,  we  may     write 

E^f{x)cos{nt  +  e)  (18) 
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where  f(x)  denotes  the   function  which  gives  the   value   of  i  for 
different  values  of  x.     Hence  we  obtain  by  substitution  in  (17) 

0+5/-=O,  (19) 

SO  that 

/=^4cos-a:  +  J?sin-a?  (20) 

where  n  is  to  be  determined  by  the  terminal  conditions  of  the  canal. 
Hence 

{=  [^cos-a;  +  i?sin-a;|cos(n<  +  0'  (2^) 

The  most  general  solution  is  obtained  by  adding  together  all 
possible  solutions  of  this  form. 

For  example,  consider  a  canal  of  length  I  with  vertical  ends.  Let 
the  origin  be  at  one  end:  then  we  must  have  £  =  0,  when  a:  =  0,  and 
when  x  =  U  for  all  values  of  t.  This  ^ives  ^  =  0,  and  J? sin  rdjc  =  0,  or 
n  =  ktrcjl  where  k  is  any  integer.  The  general  solution  ip,  therefore, 
for  this  case 

I  =  S  Zf,.sin^'cos  /'^p?  +  €j\  (22) 

where  2  denotes  summation  for  all  values  of  k, 

577.  Forced  Waves  in  a  Ganal. — Consider  now  2i  forced  wave  in  a 
canal.     For  this  the  differential  equation  is 

g;;  =  «^g  +  ^V.  (23) 

where  ^Y  is  a  periodic  applied  force. 

We  put  in  (23)  X  —  Ccos  (nt  +  mx  +  ^),  and  assume 

£  =  Z)cos(ni  +  mx  +  ^). 

Substituting  in  (23)  we  get  Z>=  -  CUn'—c^m^),  and  therefore 

£  =  -  - — -.— cos(n<  +  mx  +  ^).  (24) 

71'  -  cm' 

The  wave  is,  therefore,  direct  or  inverse;  that  is,  has  the  phase  of 
the  force  or  the  opposite  phase  according  as  (?*>  or  <n^/m^.  The 
velocity  c  is  that  of  a  free  wave,  and  n/m  is  that  of  propagation  of 
the  periodic  force  and  of  the  forced  wave.  The  forced  wave  is 
therefore  direct  or  inverted  according  as  the  velocity  of  propagation 
of  the  force  is  less  or  greater  than  the  velocity  of  a  free  wave. 

578.  Waves  in  an  Equatorial  Canal. — Now  let  the  canal  be  one 
with  vertical  sides  and  uniform  depth  round  the  equator.  This  may 
be  taken  as  a  straight  canal,  and  the  formulae  found  above  for  wave- 
propagation  may  be  used   for  it,  provided  g  be  corrected  for  the 

2h 
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effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  as  in  §  281.  The  periodic  force  applied 
may  be  regarded  as  that  due  to  the  moon  and  anti-moon,  as  explained 
in  §  561,  both  being  on  the  celestial  equator.  Therefore  the  period 
of  the  force  must  be  half  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  earth 
relatively  to  the  moon.  Let  the  point  of  the  canal  under  considera- 
tion be  at  a  distance  x  measured  eastwards  from  a  meridian  of 
reference,  and  let  the  angle  between  this  meridian  and  the  meridian 
through  the  moon,  measured  eastward  from  the  latter  meridian  {NH 
and  YN  of  Fig.  291),  be  nt^  so  that  n  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
earth  relatively  to  the  moon.  The  whole  angle  through  which  the 
radius  to  the  point  considered  has  turned  from  the  direction  of  the 
moon  is  n't-^-xja^  where  a  is  the  earth's  radius.  We  therefore 
write,  since  the  force  X  goes  through  two  periods  in  one  rotation  of 
the  earth  relatively  to  the  moon,  and  taking  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  horizontal  force  is  zero  under  the  moon,  and  at  points  on 
either  side  of  that  position  acts  towards  it, 


.Y=  -4Csin2(7i7  +  - 


x\ 


Hence  for  the  horizontal  displacement  of  the  watei*  in  the  forced 
tide  we  obtain 

In  consequence  of  the  displacement  i  the  thickness  of  a  vertical 
stratum  has  been  changed  from  dx  to  dr(l -{-c^/c-r),  sind  its  depth 
has  been  increased  from  h  to  h-\-rf.  Since  the  volume  must  be  the 
same  as  before,  this  gives  i;  +  A^£/9;r  =  0,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
relation  i}=  -  h(ju/()x  used  in  §  575  above.  Heuce  from  (25)  we 
find 

2Cha  v/    ,^     ;r\  ,^,.. 

»7=  -    ,,-^ -cos2  «7+-  .  (2G) 

Iff)  denote  the  utmost  range  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  semi- 
diurnal tide  according  to  the  equilibrium  theory,  it  has  been  shown 
in  §  560  that  \^  =  Ufa^lKJ)\  and  since  by  (1)  W  =  UMa/D\  and 
y^kEjar  approximately,  we  have  2Cha  =  IMa^yhjED'^'^  iljcr'.  Thus 
(26)  may  be  written 

V  =  -  J  ;}T    o  cos2  ( nt  +  '''\  (27) 

The  tide  is  thus  direct  or  inverse  according  as  c->  or  ^iU-dr. 
In  the  former  case  the  velocity  of  the  forced  wave  is  less  than  thjit 
of  the  free  wave,  and  thei-e  is  high  water  under  the  moon ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  velocity  of  the  forced  wave  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  full  wave,  and  there  is  low  water  under  the  moon. 

The  time  in  which  a  free  wave  would  travel  round  the  canal  is 
given  in  hours  by  the  formula  ^/5280.  Z/732.  3600 ^A,  where  L 
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and  h  are  the  length  of  the  canal  and  the  depth  both  in  miles. 
Hence  that  the  wave  may  travel  half-way  round  the  canal  in  twelve 
solar  hours,  the  depth  must  be  about  13|  miles,  which  is  much  in 
excess  of  the  depth  of  the  ocean  anywhere.  For  twelve  lunar 
hours  a  somewhat  smaller  depth,  about  thirteen  miles,  would  be 
required. 

071).  Canal  Theory  of  the  Tides. — It  is  clear  from  what  precedes 
that,  as  the  earth  turns  under  the  tidal  force  due  to  the  sun,  a  forced 
wave  of  elevation  exists  on  each  side  of  the  earth  and  travels  half 
round  it  in  twelve  solar  hours.  Hence  at  each  point  a  semi-diurnal 
tide  is  experienced.  If  the  depth  be  less  than  1 8f  miles,  the  period 
of  the  forced  solar  tide  is  less  than  the  free  period,  and  the  tide  is 
inverted,  there  is  low  water  under  the  sun. 

A  similar  result  holds  for  the  lunar  tide  due  to  the  lunar  tidal 
force  in  the  period  of  twelve  lunar  houi*s.  For  a  depth  lying 
between  the  critical  depth  for  the  lunar  tide  and  that  for  the  soliur 
tide,  there  would  be  inversion  of  the  solar  tide,  while  the  lunar  tide 
would  be  direct.  Also  in  consequence  of  the  near  coincidence  of  the 
free  and  forced  peiiods  both  tides  would  be  very  gixjat. 

If,  then,  the  ocean  consisted  of  a  canal  round  the  equator  we 
should  have  with  any  actual  depth  of  the  water  an  inverted  semi- 
diurnal tide — that  is,  there  would  be  low  water  under  the  moon. 

For  a  canal  parallel  to  the  equator  in  latitude  6)  the  case  is 
difi'erent.  Instead  of  the  term  xja  in  the  applied  periodic  force,  a 
term  xIacosO  appears,  and  the  formula  for  the  forced  tide  in  this  case 
is  obtained  by  substituting  acos  0  for  a.  Thus  the  tide  will  be  direct 
or  inverse,  according  as  cr>  or  <:n'a'cosr0.  If  c^n'a,  the  tide  would 
always  be  direct,  and  if  c<7ia  the  tide  would  only  be  inverted  if 
7iacos6  did  not  fall  below  c. 

Thus,  according  to  the  canal  theory,  for  a  certain  depth  of  water 
less  than  the  critical  depth  there  would  be  a  latitude  beyond  which 
the  tide  in  the  canal  would  be  direct.  If  the  canal  were  in  a  lower 
latitude  the  tide  would  be  inverted,  and  if  the  ocean  consisted  of  a 
series  of  canals  of  ecjual  depth,  separated  from  one  another  by  parti- 
tions parallel  to  the  e({uator,  and  covered  the  w^hole  earth,  the  tides 
would  all  be  direct  in  higher  latitudes  and  inverted  in  lower  lati- 
tudes. 

5S0.  General  Problem  of  the  Tides. — The  difficulty  of  the 
problem  of  the  tides  is  immensely  increased  when  these  partitions 
are  supposed  removed,  and  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  any  ade- 
quate account  of  it.  The  partitions  confined  the  motion  of  the 
water  to  backward  and  forward  vibrations  along  the  canal,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  more  general  case  just  supposed  there  must  be 
flow  in  the  south  and  north  directions  as  well.  Further,  water 
flowing  from  the  poles  towai'ds  the  equator  comes  into  a  region 
of  greater  velocity  along  the  surface,  and  flows  in  a  westward  direc- 
tion relatively  to  the  earth,  while  water  flowing  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles  acquires  an  easterly  velocity  relatively  to  the 
eaHh.      All  this  makes  the  movements  exceedingly  complicated. 
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and  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  system  of 
tidal  currents  which  would  exist  in  such  an  ocean. 

The  general  conclusion  that  the  tides  are  inverted  in  low  latitudes, 
and  direct  in  high  latitudes,  is,  however,  correct.  It  might  appear 
that  at  the  latitude  of  change  from  inverted  to  direct  tide  there 
would  be  an  infinite  tide.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  complete  discussion  of  the  subjects  shows  that  the  lati- 
tude of  transition  is  one  at  which  there  is  neithei*  rise  nor  fall.  The 
complete  discussion  cannot  be  entered  on  here,  however,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Mecaniqve  Celeste  of  Laplace,  and  the  article 
on  Tides  by  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,  in  the  10th  Edition  of  the 
Encydopcedia  Britannica,  for  further  information.* 

581.  Harmonic  Analysis  of  Tides.  Observations  by  Tide- 
gauges. — The  problem  is  immensely  more  complicated,  even  than 
that  just  suggested,  by  the  configuration  of  land  and  water,  and 
it  is  only  possible  to  predict  the  rise  and  fall  at  any  place  by 
observing  by  self-registering  apparatus  the  rise  and  fall  at  the 
place  in  question  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  analysing  the 
periodic  changes  into  their  simple  harmonic  constituents.  With 
a  very  short  account  of  the  analysis  and  process  of  prediction,  we 
conclude  the  present  discussion. 

Tidal  curves  are  drawn  at  each  of  the  priacipal  ports  by  tide- 
gauges.  These  curves  may  be  regarded  as  compounded  of  a  number 
of  simple  harmonic  variations  of  the  height  of  the  water  of  different 
periods,  the  forced  vibrations  produced  by  the  applied  tidal  forces. 
The  ordinates  of  the  curves  are  tide-heights  or  proportional  to  them,  the 
abscissae  are  times  from  a  chosen  zero  of  reckoning.  From  these  curves 
can  be  obtained  by  measurement  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ordinates^ 
the  data  required  to  enable  the  amplitude  period  and  epoch  of  each  of 
the  components  to  be  determined.  Then  these  data  are  available 
for  the  calculation  of  the  tides  for  future  time,  and  the  foimation  of 
tide-tables  for  the  ports  for  which  they  have  been  obtained. 

A  machine  called  a  Tidal  Analyser,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
complementary  to  the  Tide-predicting  Machine  about  to  be  described, 
has  been  invented  by  Lord  Kelvin.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place 
the  tide-gauge  record  on  a  cylinder,  follow  the  curve  by  a  tracing 
point  on  the  machine,  and  the  constants  of  the  various  harmonic 
constituents  can  be  read  off  from  the  machine.  For  a  description 
see  Thomson  and  Tait's  ^^at,  Phil.  vol.  i.  Part  I. 

582.  Tide-predicting  Machine. — It  is  clear  that  the  combination 
of  tidal  heights  could  be  obtained  by  drawing  the  curve  of  each 
component  on  the  same  scale  of  time  and  height,  laying  them  down 
along  the  same  datum  line  in  the  proper  positions  as  determined  by 
the  epochs,  and  then  adding  the  heights  for  each  abscissa  together  to 
obtain  the  resultant  height  there,  and  the  resultant  curve  for  all  the 
abscissae.  Hence  it  is  theoi*etically  possible  to  make  a  machine  which 
will  draw  the  resultant  curve.    It  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  number 

*  A  most  excellent  popular  account  of  the  subject  is  contained  in  Professor 
Darwin's  book  The  Tides.    London.    John  Murray. 
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of  simple  barmoDic  aiottoDs  performed  by  points  of  the  mschiae,  all 
geared  together  and  driven  by  one  handle  or  driving-weight. 

Such  n  machine  has  been  constructed  by  Lord  Kelvin,  and  the 
diagram  illustrates  its  mode  of  action.  A  simple  harmonic  slide,  of 
the  kind  shon-n  at  p.  ;U,  is  worked  by  a  crank,  the  throw  of  which 
represents  half  the  amplitude  of 

one  of  the  tidal  constituents  ns  Yiq,  2!>4. 

obtained  by  the  tide  g&uge.  At 
the  up]>er  end  the  slide  carries  a  " 

pnlley  P,  the  total  vertical  range 
ot  motion  of  which  is  of  course 
twice  the  throw  of  the  crank.  A 
cord  attached  at  one  end  to  a 
fixed  point  A,  passes  round  P, 
over  the  fixed  pulley  Qj,  round 
the  pulley  Pj,  over  the  fixed 
pulley  Q,,  round  the  pulley  P^, 
and  so  on,  and  after  passing 
liually  over  &  tixed  pulley  is 
attached  to  a  pencil  ji,  which 
bears  on  a  moving  ribbon  of 
jwper.  This  ribbon  is  in  process 
of  t)ein^r  unixilled  from  one  drum 
nud  wi-iipped  on  another  j>t  a 
nite  eijual  to  that  at  which  (he 
drum-surface  is  moving. 

If  the  pulleys  P,,  P,,...,  ai-e  all  fixed  P,  hasantotion  representing 
a  single  tidjil  constituent.  If,  however,  P„  Pj,  .-  are  ciirried  by 
simple  harmonic  slides  geared  with  the  handle  driving  P,,  ko  that 
while  P,  describes  its  motion  Pj,  Pj,  ...  describe  in  proper  period 
and  in  pi-oper  phase  other  constituents  of  the  tidal  rise  and  fall,  the 
end  of  the  cord  at  the  jieucil  will  have  a  displacement  at  each  instant 
which  is  twice  tlie  algebiiucal  sum  of  the  displncements  of  the  pulleys 
P|,  P,,  P„  ....  The  drums  monn^;  the  paper  are  driven  at  the  same 
time  with  a  speed  proportional  to  that  with  which  the  driving-handle 
of  the  machine  is  being  driven.  The  part  of  the  paper  opposite  the 
pencil,  therefore,  iepresent«  a  particular  instant  of  time,  and  the 
length  of  paper  that  has  then  passed  the  pencil  tiince  a  paiticular 
vertical  line  on  the  {mj>er  was  opposite  the  marking  point,  repi-esents 
the  inter^'al  of  time  between  a  chosen  zero  of  reckoning  and  the 
instant  in  question. 

Let  then  /',,  1'^,  7*,,  ...  be  sufficient  in  number  to  i-epi-esent 
the  principal  tidal  constituents,  and  have  been  set  by  means  of  in- 
formation given  by  tidal  records  taken  at  the  place  so  as  to  have  the 
proper  di.-iplacenients  and  directions  of  motion  at  a  given  time,  and 
'•e  geared  so  a.^  to  lie  driven  at  the  pi-oper  relative  rates.  The  pencil 
will  move  up  and  down  so  as  to  be  at  the  proper  distance  from  the 
nienn  level  to  i-epresent  the  tidal  rise  or  fsll  for  the  instant  of  time 
lepresented  by  the  part  of  the  paper  ribbon  opposite  the  marking 
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point.  The  tidal  curve  for  future  time  will  thus  be  drawn  on  the 
paper  ribbon,  and  by  measuring  its  ordinates  and  recording  their 
lengths  tide-tables  for  the  place  can  be  constructed. 

One  of  these  machines,  which  is  now  at  the  India  OfBce,  was 
constructed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  of  the  Nautical 
Magazine  Office.  It  has  harmonic  slides  representing  twenty-four 
tidal  constituents  or  partial  tides.  Tidal  information  obtained  by 
tide-gauges  for  thirty-seven  Indian  ports  is  sent  home  by  the  Indian 

Fig.  295. 


Government,  and  is  used  in  the  prediction,  by  means  of  the  machine, 
of  the  tides  for  each  of  these  ports.  The  machine  is  set  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  driven  by  a  weight,  runs  off  the  curves  for  a  year  in 
about  four  hours,  writing  automatically  at  intervals  the  date  eone- 
sponding  to  the  position  of  the  pencil  so  as  to  prevent  all  risk  of  error 
in  taking  off  the  heights  from  the  curve. 

588.  Tidal  Friction.  Retarding  Couple  on  the  Earth.-  We  now 
consider  very  shortly  the  action  of  tidal  friction  on  the  motions  of  the 
earth  and  the  moon.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  results  obtained  in 
§§  574-579  the  effect  of  friction  when  the  forced  tidal  wave  is  direct  is 
to  turn  the  long  axis  of  what  we  continue  to  call  the  tidal  spheroid 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  rotation  beyond  the  line  CM 
joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon,  as  shown  on  the  left  in 
Fig.  295.  As  the  earth  revolves  the  tidal  spheroid  remains  fixed  in 
position  relatively  to  the  moon.  The  force  on  the  moon  exerted  by 
the  nearer  part  of  the  tidal  protuberance  is  greater  than  that  exerted 
by  the  farther  part,  and  consequently  the  resultant  force  on  the 
moon  is  in  the  line  MQ  instead  of  being  in  the  direction  MC.  This 
causes  to  be  exerted  on  the  moon  a  force  towards  the  centre  C  of 
the  earth,  and  a  tangential  component  in  the  direction  of  the  moon's 
orbital  motion.  On  the  earth  there  is  exerted,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
force  along  the  line  CM  and  a  couple  retarding  the  earth's  rotation, 
and  producing  dissipation  of  the  earth's  rotational  energy. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tidal  wave  is  inverted  the  effect  of 
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the  friction  is  to  throw  the  tidal  protuberance  back,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  205  on  the  right,  and  as  before  the  tidal  spheroid  remains  fixed 
in  position  relatively  to  the  moon.  If  the  spheroid  were  thrown 
forward  the  dissipation  of  energy  which  obtains  in  the  former  case 
would  be  replaced  here  by  an  increase  of  the  earth's  kinetic  energy, 
and  the  moon  would  move  inward.  In  this  case  again  there  is  a  couple 
applied  to  the  earth  in  the  direction  to  retard  the  earth's  rotation 
and  causing  dissipation  of  energy,  and  a  tangential  force  to  the  moon 
in  the  direction  of  its  orbital  motion.  The  effect  is  therefore  the 
same  whether  the  wave  is  direct  or  inverted,  and  it  is  the  tidal 
distortion  in  the  equatorial  regions  which  is  most  effective  in  the 
way  just  described.  Hence  it  will  be  sufficient  in  studying  the 
result  to  consider  the  case  represented  on  the  left  in  Fig.  295. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  calculation  of  the  tangential  force  on 
the  moon  and  the  couple  just  referred  to.  Insteaid  of  considering 
the  whole  spheroid,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  a  proper  apprehension  of 
the  matter  to  consider  the  couple  due  to  the  attractions  of  the  moon 
on  unit  mass  at  A  and  By  and  the  tangential  force  due  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  these  particles  on  J/. 

Denoting  the  angle  A  CM  by  Oy  the  distance  CA  by  a,  and  CJ/  by 
r,  we  have  approximately 

.rj73  =  7-»(l-:/^co80),  BJf^  =  r^ll+'^%ose\ 


COS  A  MC  =  (y  -  a  cos  0)1  A  J/,  cos  BMC  =  (r  +  acos  e)lBM 
sin-4 J/<'  =  asin(?/ij7,   ^xiBMC ^a^m^lBM. 

Now  suppose  applied  to  every  particle  of  the  earth  a  force  per 
unit  mass  of  amount  kM/r,  in  the  direction  J/(7  ;  then  on  the  unit 

particle  at  A  there  acts  a  force  kM/A  M-  towards  J/,  and  a  force 

k'Mji'^  parallel  to  JIC.     On  the  particle  at  />   there  iict  similarly 

kMjBM-  towards  J/,  and  kMjr  parallel  to  MC.     Resolving  along 

CM^  and  at  right  angles  to  CM  (that  is,  parallel  to  Aa)y  we  obtain 

JcM 
Force  at  A  :  component  parallel  to  CM=  -^  'laco^B  ; 

„  ,        .       kM&mB 
component  parallel  to  Aa  = 4 — a{r  +  oacosf^). 

kM 
Force  at  B :  component  parallel  to  CM=  -  ^  2a cos f^ ; 

kMsinO   .        ^  . 

component  parallel  to  -.la  =  -  — -^ — a\r  -  oacoiii^). 

The  distance  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  fii'st  pair  of  parallel 
forces  is  2a  sin  6^,  and  that  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  second 
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pair  is  2a cos  0.     Neglecting  the  terms  in  cosO  in  the  second  pair  of 
forces,  we  obtain  for  the  total  couple  applied  to  the  two  particles 

3— 5— sin  2d. 

The  tangential  force  on  the  moon  is  evidently  equal  to  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  two  forces  parallel  to  Aa,  namely, 

3-— -sm2d. 

In  this  way  the  couple  and  tangential  force  due  to  the  whole  tidal 
spheroid  may  be  found  by  summing  those  due  to  pairs  of  particles. 
It  will  be  clear  that  the  couple  and  force  will  vai*y  as  the  inverse 
sixth  power  of  the  distance  r.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  couple  per 
unit  mass  varies  as  the  inverse  thii*d  power,  and  the  whole  tidal  rise 
or  fall  varies  also  as  the  inverse  third  power. 

584.  Apparent  "  Acceleration  "  of  the  Moon. — The  action  of  the 
moon  on  the  tides  is  thus  to  diminish  the  earth's  angular  velocity  of 
rotation,  and  therefore  to  increase  the  length  of  the  day.  An 
interval  of  time  measured  in  solar  days  will  then  appear  shorter 
than  it  really  is,  and  the  observed  place  of  the  moon  will,  after  any 
interval  of  time,  be  found  in  advance  of  the  place  which  has  been 
calculated  for  the  end  of  the  interval  on  the  supposition  of  no 
change  in  the  length  of  the  day.  Let  71  be  the  earth's  angular 
velocity  in  radians  per  second,  at  the  beginning  of  an  interval 
T  of  time,  and  -  ii  be  the  rate  of  change,  supposed  constant,  of  n^ 
so  that  h  is  positive.  After  any  interval  t,  the  angular  velocity,  in 
radians  per  original  second^  is  n  -  nt.  Hence  in  any  short  element 
of  time  (It  the  earth  will  then  turn  through  a  smaller  angle  than  it 
would  have  turned  through  if  its  angular  velocity  had  remained  un- 
altered, by  an  amount  rUdt.  Hence  in  the  interval  T  the  earth  turns 
through  an  angle  smaller  by 


r 
f)Uclt=hiiT', 


Thus  ?i  could  be  found  if  the  angle  by  which  the  moon  appears  to 
be  in  advance  of  its  predicted  place  in  consequence  of  the  retardation 
of  the  earth's  rotation  were  known.  [It  is  usual  to  refer  to  this  as 
an  "  acceleration "  of  the  moon's  motion.  This  name  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  with  the  signification  of  the  term  acceleration  in 
dynamics,  and  would  be  better  called  advance  as  Lord  Kelvin  has 
suggested.     A  negative  advance  might  be  called  a  /«(/.] 

The  advance,  however,  could  not  be  used  with  the  supposition 
that  there  is  no  alteration  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moon's 
orbital  motion  about  the  earth.  It  has  been  shown  in  §  587  above 
that  the  action  of  a  tangential  disturbing  force  is  to  cause  the 
moon  to  recede  from  the  earth,  and  to  move  in  its  orbit  about  the 
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earth  with  a  diminishing  linear  velocity.  Thus  both  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  distance  and  the  diminishetl  velocity  the  moon's 
orbital  angular  velocity  is  diminL^hed,  and  the  length  of  the  month 
is  increased.  This  i*etardation,  however,  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  apparent  acceleration  a  due  to  the  slowing  of  the  earth.  If  the 
amount  of  the  tangential  foi"ce  were  known,  the  whole  lag  of  the 
moon  due  to  this  cause  might  easily  be  csilculated  by  finding  the 
loss  of  velocity  and  increase  of  distiince  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
<>  .^oT.     [See  Thomson  and  Tait\s  Xatural  Philo^top/t*/,  App.  G.] 

.'iH.').  Moment  of  Momentum  of  Earth-Moon  System. — It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  rates  of  increase  of  length  of  the  month  and 
length  of  the  dav  are  connectetl.  The  moment  of  momentum  of 
the  tai-th  is  about  an  axis  inclined  at  :^:>  'J7'  1(>''  to  a  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  moon  may  be  taken  as  moving  in  the 
ecliptic.  The  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  consists  of  the 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  two  bodies  due  to  the  motion  of  their 
centres,  and  the  mooient  of  momentum  due  to  their  rotations.  The 
mass  of  the  eai-th  is  si  times  that  of  the  moon,  and  its  distance  from 
the  common  centroid  ~.t  of  the  whole  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth.  The  angular  velocity  of  the  moon's  orbital  motion  is  about 
/t  'J7:),  if  ti  be  that  of  the  earth's  i*otation.  The  moment  of  momen- 
tum due  to  the  motion  of  the  centres,  taking  place  ir  is  assumed  in 
the  ecliptic,  is  roughly  A'/H»<HVr  27 '^5  x  Si>,  and  that  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  which  is  about  an  axis  inclined  at  2:>  27'  10"  to  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ecliptic,  is  \  Ka-iK  acccuding  to  an  estimate*  which 
ha.s  been  formed  of  the  distiibution  of  matter  in  the  earth.  Thus 
the  i-j^tio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  moment  of  momentum  is  about 
\x.  The  resultant  moment  is  about  .'j-To  times  the  earth's  i*otational 
momentum,  and  is  about  an  axis  thi*ough  the  centroid  of  the  earth 
and  moon  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  1 1*  'liV  to  the  eai'th's  axis. 
Fig.  2tMi  illustifttes  these  statement^< ;  AB  represents  the  earth's 
rotational  momentum,  .K'the  orbital  moment  of  momentum.  The 
angle  BAf'  represents  the  angle  between  the  earth's  axis  and  a  per- 
|>endicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit. 

Since,  therefore,  the  rotational  momentum  of  the  earth  is  under- 
going diminution  in  consequence  of  tidal  friction,  the  moment  of 
momentum  of  the  motions  of  the  centres  of  the  bodies  must  be 
increiising  at  such  a  nite  as  to  leave  the  dii*ection  and  amount  of  the 
resultant  moment  unaltered. 

We  shall  for  the  present  make  the  assumption  that  the  planes  of 
the  moon's  orbit  and  the  equator  are  coincident.  This  will  bring 
the  two  sides  of  the  parallelogram  in  Fig.  :^1M»  into  line  and  make 
AB-rAC=AJJ.  The  plane  in  which  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies 
move  l^ecomes  the  invariable  plane,  and  the  total  moment  of  momen- 

*  For  it  has  been  found  by  Serret  {Anmihr  d*  rftfftumitoirf  d<  P*tri«, 
p.  0J4,  1nVj».  that  if  C  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  earth  about  its  polar 
axi<  ami  A  that  about  an  equatofial  axis.  ( f^'-  J  »/.!  =  00:^27.  This  gives,  bv  a 
table  ^iven  in  ^  >'J4  of  Thomsion  ami  Tait*^  S'ttnnd  Phdof^tphy,  A  =  \}ld', 
approximately. 
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turn  r>-8  times  the  rotational  momentum  of  the  earth,  only  slightly 
different  from  the  actual  value. 

586.  Future  History  of  Earth  and  Moon. — The  moon  continues 
to  recede  from  the  earth  with  transference  of  moment  of  momentum 
from  the  rotational  to  the  orbital  motion,  until  finally  the  two  bodies 

turn  round  their  common  centroid 
as  if  they  were  parts  of  a  rigid 
system.  The  approximate  period  of 
this  revolution  and  the  di^nce  of 
the  two  bodies  apart  are  easily 
calculated.  Let  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  orbital  motion  be  ti  at  the 
beginning  of  the  time  considered, 
and  have  become  n  after  the 
equalisation  of  the  rotational  angu- 
lar velocity  of  the  earth  and  the 
orbital  angular  velocity,  while  the 
distance  has  increased  from  r  to  r'. 
Let  h  and  //  denote  the  orbital 
moment  of  momentum  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  time,  respec- 
tively. Then  H  is  approximately 
the  whole  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  system.  For,  as  will  be  seen 
at  once,  the  final  orbital  moment 

,     of  momentum  of  the  earth  is  to 

'  ^  '      that  of  the  moon  in  the  ratio  M\E^ 

that  is,  1/81 ,  about.  Also  the  rota- 
tional moment  of  momentum  of  the  earth  after  the  equalisation  is 
about  \  of  that  due  to  the  earths  orbital  motion,  that  is,  is 
about  trxTT  o^  *'^^^  ^"®  ^^  ^^®  orbital  motion  of  the  moon.  We  shall 
therefore  neglect  the  rotational  motion  of  the  earth  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  bodies  and  their  distance 
apart.  We  have  therefore  nrME\{M^ E)^h,  nrKMEji^M-^ E)  =  //, 
so  that  n-r*/nV^  —  Ii'/IP,  Again  by  the  third  law  of  Kepler 
71- /u'  =  r^/r^y  or  nVjn-r^  —  1 .     Hence 


r 
r 


IP 


5-8- 


1-4C; 


or  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies  apart  has  increased 
from  about  60  radii  of  the  earth  to  about  87*6  radii. 

Also  we  obtain  n'^jn-  =  i^jr^  =.  1/1*46^,  or  n'  =  njl  -77.  The  length 
of  the  months  which^  when  this  change  has  been  effected^  is  also  the 
length  of  the  day,  is  thus  1*77  times  as  long  as  it  was  formerly,  that 
is,  is  equal  to  about  48*86  days  of  the  former  length.  The, tidal 
spheroid  has  its  long  axis  directed  to  the  moon,  and  the  moon  has 
ceased  to  produce  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotational  velocity. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  once  attained  will  cot  be  permanunt 
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The  action  of  the  sun  on  the  solar  tides  tends  to  retard  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  and  bring  its  period  of  rotation  into  coincidence  with  the 
length  of  the  year.  But  owing  to  the  greater  distance  of  the  sun 
this  action  is  insensible  compared  with  that  of  the  moon.  When  the 
earth  and  moon  revolve  as  a  rigid  body,  and  the  action  of  the  moon 
lias  ceased,  that  of  the  sun  continues  to  diminish  the  earth's  angular 
velocity,  und  the  period  of  i*otation  of  the  earth  becomes  greater  than 
that  of  the  moon.  The  moon,  however,  continues  to  turn  tlie  same 
face  towards  the  earth,  and  her  orbital  velocity  is  not  directly  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  sun.  But  the  terrestrial  tidal  spheroid  is  so 
placed  relatively  to  the  moon  that  the  tidal  couple,  which  the  attrac* 
tion  of  the  moon  produces,  opposes  the  slowing  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  and  a  tangential  foixie  opposing  the  moon's  orbital  motion  is 
applied  to  the  moon.  This  causes  the  moon  to  approach  the  eai'th  in 
a  very  gradual  spiral  and  ultimately  to  fall  into  the  earth. 

i)87.  Past  History  of  Earth  and  Moon. — This  is  only  a  very  slight 
sketch  of  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed  fully  in  some  remarkable 
papers  by  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,*  who  has  been  able,  by  dynamical 
reasoning,  to  unravel  in  gi*eat  measure  the  probable  past  history  of 
the  system  of  the  earth  and  moon  as  well  as  to  predict  its  future 
configurations.  He  has  found  that  there  are  two  sets  of  circum- 
stances in  which  motion  of  the  two  bodies  as  a  rigid  system  is 
possible,  one  corresponding  to  a  large  amount  of  energy,  the  other 
to  a  comparatively  small  amount.  The  former  existed  when  the 
moon  revolved  round  the  earth,  almost  in  contact  with  its  surface,  in 
a  period  of  from  three  to  five  hours  ;  the  other  is  the  case  which  has 
just  been  considered,  in  which  the  moon  has  been  carried  out  in 
consefjuence  of  the  frictional  lag  of  the  tides  by  the  reaction  of  the 
tidal  spheroid. 

To  the  earlier  conligui-ation  of  rigidity  the  history  of  the  moon 
can  be  traced  back  by  a  perfectly  satisfactory  dynamical  process,  but 
beyond  that  point  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  speculate.  The 
earth  is  losing  heat  at  the  present  moment  from  the  interior  at  a 
very  considei*able  rate,  and  the  interior  is  at  present  veiy  hot  in  com- 
parison with  the  surface.  This  loss  of  heat  has  gone  on  forages,  and 
therefore,  the  earth  must  have  once  been  so  hot  as  to  be  in  a  plastic 
condition  in  which  it  yielded  readily  to  distorting  forces.  Consider  then 
the  semi- molten,  plastic  earth  rotating  in  a  period  of  about  three  houi-s 
about  an  axis  inclined  at  about  \'2  to  a  perpendicular  to  the  eclipt  ic. 
The  planet  yielding  to  centrifugal  force  is  flattened  out  very  much 
round  the  equator,  and  tides  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 
Pieces  fly  off  from  it  round  the  equator  like  poHions  of  the  rim  of  an 
over-driven  fly-wheel,  and  one  of  these  larger  than  the  rest,  or  it 
may  be  a  mass  made  up  of  several  pieces  consolidated  together,  forms 
the  moon.  The  earth  and  moon  then  exist  revolving  about  their 
common  centroid,  and  rotating  about  their  axes  in  very  nearly  the 
same  period  as  that  of  revolution,  so  that  each  turns  very  nearly  the 
same  face  towards  the  other. 

*  Lfpr,  n't.  p.  588. 
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The  exact  cause  of  the  breaking  off  of  the  moon  is  uncertain.  But 
Professor  Darwin  suggests  that  the  free  period  of  vibration  of  the 
earth  to  change  of  shape  was  almost  equal  to  half  its  period  of 
rotation.  The  free  period  of  a  homogeneous  globe  of  the  mass  of 
the  earth  when  subjected  to  change  of  shape  is  for  the  slowest  mode 
of  vibration  1  hour  ;U  minutes.  The  earth  is  not  homogeneous, 
and  the  period  is  probably  somewhat  longer.  If,  then,  the  earth 
was  rotating  in  a  period  somewhere  between  three  and  five  hours, 
the  solar  semi-diurnal  tides  would  have  a  period  of  half  that  amount, 
and  this  might  be  very  exactly  the  free  period  of  oscillation  of  the 
body.  The  tides  in  the  earth  would  be  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
agreement  of  periods,  the  resonmice  so  to  speak,  and  a  breaking  up  of 
the  earth  become  inevitable. 

The  two  bodies  in  such  close  proximity  would  excite  enormous  tides 
in  one  another,  and  their  revolution  with  the  same  face  of  each 
toward  the  other  would  be  unstable.  If  the  period  of  the  satellite 
in  its  orbit  were  a  little  less  than  that  of  rotation  of  the  primary, 
the  satellite,  as  explained  above,  would  fall  back  into  the  primary  ;  if 
the  contrary  were  the  case  the  satellite  would  move  farther  off  with 
diminishing  orbital  velocity.  The  existence  of  the  moon  shows  that 
immediately  after  it  was  thrown  off  it  i*evolved  in  its  orbit  in  a  some- 
what greater  period  than  that  of  the  earth's  rotation.  As  time  went 
on  the  length  of  the  day  and  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  both 
increased.  The  former,  how^ever,  will  continue  to  increase  until  the 
day  and  month  are  equal,  the  latter  has  already  passed  its  maximum 
value  (about  '2\)\  and  is  at  present  slowly  falling  off  towards  the 
value  one,  which  it  will  reach  when  the  day  and  the  month  have 
been  equalised. 

r)88.  Action  of  Couple  due  to  Tidal  Friction  on  Direction  of 
Earth's  Axis. — It  is  possible  to  consider  the  action  of  tidal  friction 
on  the  direction  of  the  earth's  axis.  In  consequence  of  the  non- 
coincidence  of  the  long  axis  of  the  tidal  spheroid  with  the  plane  of 
the  equator,  there  acts  on  the  earth  a  couple  tending  to  make  it 
rotate  about  an  axis  in  the  equator,  and  another  couple  retarding 
the  rottvtion  about  the  axis  of  figure.  For  let  Fig.  2i)7  represent  a 
section  through  the  polar  axis  OX,  and  the  long  axis  AB  of  the  tidal 
figure  supposed  spheroidal.  The  axis  AB  is  in  advance  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moon,  as  already  explained  ;  the  moon  revolves  in  the 
plane  through  AB,  inclined  to  the  equator  A' A'  at  the  angle  ^ /> A', 
and  intersecting  the  plane  of  the  equator  in  the  line  01).  The  couple 
applied  by  the  moon  is  represented  by  the  two  forces  F,  F  applied 
at  A  and  B  in  the  plane  of  revolution  of  the  moon.  That  couple 
resolves  into  two  components,  one  about  the  axis  OK,  the  other 
about  the  axis  of  rotation  OX.  The  action  of  the  latter  is  to  retard 
the  earth's  rotation,  of  the  former  to  produce  moment  of  momentum 
about  OK,  As  the  moon  revolves  the  mean  position  of  the  tidal 
spheroid  follows  it,  and  the  axis  OK  changes  in  correspondence. 
But,  as  shown  in  §  260  above,  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  couple 
about  an  axis  moving,  as  OK  does,  with  the  }x)dy,  is  to  produce 
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tuniiag  of  the  bodv  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  both  to  0£  and  to 
the  axis  of  rotation.  Thus,  as  nill  be  obvious  from  the  directness  of 
the  ratatitm  and  tlie  couple,  the  axis  OX  turns  tonards  OA,  that  is, 
the  iocUnatioQ  of  the  equator  to  the  ecliptic  iDcraases.  Going  ba4^ 
to  Fig.  it":  (and  supposing  that  J'",  the  greater  of  the  sides  of  th» 
parallelogram  meeting  at  .1,  now  repre- 
teDXe  the  rrttational  m<Hnent),  it   will  be  Fiu.  'J9I. 

obrioas  that  as  the  obliquity  of  the  plane  n 

of  the  eqoator  to  the  invariable  plane  in<  ^^^ 

cre&ees,  the  indination  of  the  plane  of  the  • 

orbit  to  the  invariable  [daiie  al^o  in- 
creases, unle&Btbe  rot»timial  moment  Af 
diminishee  fa^  enoogh  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  ii^  change  of  ditectton.  If  the 
period  of  rotxtion.  as  here  supposed,  \a 
unall,  and  the  vi^jcositr  is  great  enough, 
the  ooaple  prodoces  an  increase  of  the 
inclinadon  of  the  axis,  and  eo  the  iu< 
clinatioa  of  the  plane  ci  the  orbit  to  the 
invariaUe  plane  is  also  increased.  The 
rotational  mooient  JT  is  great  and  the 
angle  ZfJ/yfamall.  &M>ce  the  increase 
of  the  angle  Bit  A  causes  an  increase  of  the  angle  BAD  even  if 
AC  be  diminisfaing.  The  oppoate  vill  happen  at  a  much  later 
stage  in  the  h^ory  of  the  eaWh  and  noon-  Tlien  the  rotational 
moment  in  vet^  small  in  compariioo  with  the  orbital  moment,  which 
is  now  very  tiearly  equal  to  the  total  moment.  Thus,  diminution  of 
the  rotaliMul  moTDent  even  with  increase  of  angle  BDA  will  mean 
diminntioD  of  the  angle  BAI:  Of  course  all  tUs  is  affected  by  the 
action  of  tbe  sod.  which  has  not  so  far  been  referred  to.  We  can 
only  state  here  that  tbe  inclination  of  the  lunar  ortMt  to  what 
ProfeoBor  Ltirwin  calls  the  '*  proper  plane  "  (that  is,  the  plane  which 
rephoes  the  invariaUe  plane  when  the  son's  influence  i>  taken  into 
acoouot)  at  first  incnas«d  ontfl  it  reached  a  maximom.  then  began  to 
ditmnich  uid  it  KliU  diminishing.  The  diminntioD  will  eontinoe  ontil 
the  two  bodies  ivvt^ve  as  a  rigid  f-ystemaboot  ihim  eommon  ventntd. 
-''6^.  BSect  of  Kdal  Fiictum  on  EceeotricxtT  ot  Moob's  Oitii.— 
One  iriJser  efl^eci  of  tidal  friction  may  be  referred  to  here — the  change 
of  eoceotnatT  of  tbe  urbtt  which  it  produces.  As  tbe  moan  revx^vea 
about  tbe  earth  iti-  distaiiDe  changes,  and  tiierefore  also  the  magiuTvde 
of  the  tide  pruduoed.  At  perigee.  wb««  the  moc»  is  nearei^  to  tite 
earth,  tbe  tide  is  pvnUiA,  and  at  ^logtie  tbe  tide  is  lea«t.  CVnse- 
qooitly  the  eS«?t  fi  tidal  frit-lion  maj'  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  a 
ocmetant  ihiulh  valiK.  and  a  pniwjic  part  which  is  added  to  the 
constant  jnri  'A  tLe  effect  at  perigee,  and  Fabiracted  from  it  at 
apoge«.  HffiA-t:  ti»e  moon  whwi  doming  towards  perigee  and  f  ia«ing 
awaj  from  it  it,  txtod  «j  by  a  tJiijg«utial  foree  vhidi  inneaaee  its 
distance  and  dimiuii^iM*  itc  angular  veloritr,  and  does  so  berond  tlie 
average.     When  ibe  luoiat  eomis  to  apogee  it  is  tiierefore  £u11wr 
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out  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  average  effect  had  been  produced  ; 
thus  the  apogeal  distance  is  increased.  In  the  same  way  the  moon 
is  acted  on  while  in  apogee  by  a  tangential  force  less  than  the  average, 
and  in  consequence  swings  round  to  perigee  at  a  smaller  distance 
than  it  would  have  had  if  the  mean  force  had  acted  in  apogee.  Thus 
so  far  the  perigeal  distance  is  diminished,  and  the  apogeal  increased, 
that  is,  the  eccentricity  is  increased. 

But  it  is  al^  to  be  remembered  that  the  moon  moves  faster  when 
in  perigee  and  slower  in  apogee  than  the  average.  If  the  period  of 
revolution  of  the  moon  be  equal  to  that  of  rotation  of  the  earth  the 
moon  will  in  perigee  outstrip  and  fall  behind  the  terrestrial  tidal 
spheroid  in  turning.  But  the  tangential  force  on  the  moon  is 
against  or  with  the  orbital  revolution  of  the  moon  according  as  the 
moon  is  behind  or  ahead  of  the  tidal  spheroid.  Hence  the  moon 
coming  round  after  being  delayed  in  apogee  is  behind  the  tidal 
spheroid,  and  therefore  has  its  distance — that  is,  the  perigeal 
distance — increased.  In  the  same  way  the  apogeal  distance  is 
diminished.  Thus  the  eccentricity  is  diminished.  It  appeai*s,  there- 
fore, that  there  must  be  some  period  of  revolution  for  which  the 
eccentricity  remains  constant. 

Thei*e  are  other  causes  which  modify  the  eccentricity,  but  for 
these  and  for  fuller  information  on  the  subjects  of  which  a  rapid 
sketch  is  given  here,  reference  must  be  made  to  Professor  Darwin's 
papers*  and  to  his  article  on  "The  Tides"  in  the  Encydopcedia 
Britannica. 

590.  Amount  of  Tidal  Retardation  of  Earth's  Rotation. — As  to 
the  amount  of  the  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation  there  is 
still  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty.  Astronomers  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  motion  due  to  secular 
changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  eai'th's  orbit.  According  to  the 
late  Professor  J.  C.  Adams,  the  acceleration  of  the  motion  in  mean 
longitude  as  given  by  calculation  from  the  times  .it  which  certain 
eclipses,  which  are  recorded  as  having  been  observed  at  certain  places, 
must  have  occurred,  is  1 1'4  seconds  of  angle  per  century,  so  that  in 
a  century  the  mean  longitude  is  'rl  seconds  greater  than  it  would 
have  l>een  without  this  acceleration.  This  advance  was  increased  by 
Delaunay  by  the  addition  of  small  terms  to  (>'l  seconds  of  angle. 

Now  the  observed  value  of  the  advance  is  about  12",  and  is  thus 
about  <louble  the  theoretical  value  as  calculated  by  Adams.  It  was 
suggested  first  by  13elaunay  that  the  difference  could  be  accounted 
for  by  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation  ;  and  if  (5'  be  put  down 
to  this  cause  the  earth  would  in  a  century,  according  to  au  estimate 
communicated  by  Adams  to  the  authors  of  Thomson  and  Tait's 
**  Natural  Philosophy,"  fall  about  22  seconds  behind  a  perfect  time- 
keeper, accurately  adjusted  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  keep 
mean  solar  time.  It  was,  however,  Professor  Adams*  opmion  that 
the  exact  amount  of  tidal  retardation  was  quite  uncertain.  See 
Thomson  and  Taity  Part  II.,  App.  G,  a. 

*  On  the  TideM  of  a  Vinrons  Spheroid  {Phil.  Tram.  Part  1,  1879),  and  Memoirs 
in  the  Proc.  Hoy.  JSoc.  1879  to  1881. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
ELASTICITY. 

501.  Preliminary  Notions  and  Definitions.  Homogeneous  Strain. 
— Elasticity  been  defined  in  chap,  ix.,  and  explanations  regarding 
elastic  forces,  and  the  distinction  between  them  and  forces  due 
to  viscosity,  also  definitions  of  such  terms  as  stress,  strain,  isotropy, 
homogeneity,  kc,  have  been  stated,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat.  We  shall  give  here  such  a  sketch  of  the  elasticity  of  isotropic 
bodies  as  may  be  serviceable  in  enabling  experimental  researches  on 
the  subject  to  be  undei*stood,  leaving  the  complete  theoretical  dis- 
cussion to  be  studied  in  the  standard  works  on  the  mathematical 
theory  of  elasticity.* 

An  elastic  body  or  substance  is  said  to  be  subjected  to  homo- 
geneous strain  when  its  particles  (not  the  ultimate  molecules,  but  the 
smallest  elements  considered  as  having  the  properties  of  the  substance) 
are  so  displaced  that  parallel  straight  lines  in  it  marked  out  by 
pai>ticles  remain  pai-allel  straight  lines,  and  all  distances  between 
particles  in  it,  taken  parallel  to  any  one  chosen  direction,  are  altered 
in  the  same  ratio.  This  ratio  is,  however,  in  the  general  case  different 
for  different  directions,  but  if  given  for  two  non-parallel  directions, 
say  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  it  is  given,  of 
coui-se^  for  all  directions  parallel  to  a  plane  containing  these,  and  if 
given  for  three  directions,  no  two  of  which  are  parallel,  say  three 
directions  at  nght  angles  to  one  another,  it  is  given  for  all  directions 
in  space. 

Since  parallel  lines  remain  parallel  lines,  parallel  planes  remain  also 
parallel  planes.  A  circle  becomes  an  ellipse,  and  two  diameters  of  a 
circle  at  right  angles  to  one  another  are  strained  into  diameters  of 
the  ellipse,  which  are  parallel  each  to  the  tangent  drawn  to  the 
ellipse  at  the  extremity  of  the  other ;  that  is,  these  diameters  of  the 
circle  are  strained  into  conjugate  diameters  of  the  ellipse. 

Also  it  is  clear  that  homogeneous  strain  changes  a  sphere  into  an 
ellipsoid,  and  that  any  three  diameters  of  the  sphera  at  right  angles 
to  one  another  are  strained  into  three  conjugate  diameters  of  the 
ellipsoid.  In  general  the  angles  between  straight  lines  in  the  body 
are  changed  by  the  strain,  and  a  rectangular  system  of  straight  lines 

*  See  Math.  Th.  of  Elntticity^  by  A.  E.  H.  Love.  Eln^ticitt^  by  Clebsch, 
edited  by  Barre  de  St.  Venant,.  Thomson  andTait*8  Xat,  Phil.  ;  Higt,  of  JfatK 
Th.  of  Elasticity  J  by  Todbunter,  continued  and  completed  by  Pearson. 
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becomes  an  oblique  system,  but  there  are,  as  we  shall  see  in  §  593, 
always  three  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  the  un- 
strained body  whi  :h  remain  at  right  angles  to  one  another  after  the 
strain,  and  are  therefore  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellip- 
soid into  which  the  strain  alters  any  spherical  portion  of  the  body. 
That  ellipsoid  is  called  the  strain  ellipsoid.  An  ellipsoid,  of  course, 
remains  an  ellipsoid  unless  it  is  changed  into  a  sphere. 

Since  the  state  of  strain  of  a  body  is  not  altered  by  displacement 
of  the  body  as  a  whole,  or  rotation  of  the  body  about  an  axis,  it  will 
not  be  affected  by  supposing  a  point  0  of  the  body  to  remain  iixed. 
Let  then  the  positions  of  particles  of  the  body  be  referred  to  rect- 
angular axes  drawn  from  the  fixed  point  0  as  origin.  Then,  if  a:,  y,  z 
represent  the  original  coordinates  of  the  particle,  oc\y\  c'the  coordinates 
of  the  particle  after  the  strain,  and  the  strain  be  homogeneous,  x\y\z 
must  be  linear  functions  a?,  ^,  z  according  to  the  scheme 

X  =  a^  +  \y  +  CyZ  \ 

z^a^x-\-h^^c^,  ] 

For  these  equations,  as  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  the  most  elementary 
theorems  of  solid  geometry,  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  homogeneous 
strain ;  and  no  other  form  of  relations  will  do  so.  For  example,  the 
linear  relation  -4.r  +  j?y  +  C«  +  Z>  =  0  is  the  equation  of  a  plane 
drawn  in  the  body,  and  it  is  clear  from  (1)  that  a  linear  relation  of 
the  same  form  in  x\  y,  z  is  also  satisfied  by  the  coordinates  of  the 
strained  position  of  the  particles.  Hence  the  particles  still  lie  in  a 
plane,  and  it  is  clear  also  that  particles  which  lie  in  parallel  planes 
before  strain  lie  in  parallel  planes  after  the  strain,  and  that,  there- 
fore, parallel  lines  remain  parallel  lines. 

By  solving  for  x,  y,  z  in  terms  of  r',  y ,  z  we  obtain  three  equations 
of  the  form 

x  =  a^x-{-f3^y+y^z  ] 

2/ =  a,.T  4-/3,2/' +y/  \         (2) 

The  coeflficients  a^  /^p  <fcc.,  are  formed  by  the  rules  given  by  the  theory 
of  simple  equations,  or  they  can  be  determined  directly  for  any  given 
case. 

592.  Strain  Ellipsoid. — Consider  now  a  sphere  described  with  O 
as  centre  in  the  unstrained  body.     Its  equation  is 

X-  +  ?/-  •\-z'  =  r-. 

The  condition  fulfilled  by  the  coordinates  x\  y\  z  of  any  point  of 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  after  strain  is  by  (2)  expressed  by  the 
equation 

(a,x'  +  /3iy  +  y,iT+...=r-'.  (3) 

which  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid,  in  fact  of  the  strain  ellipsoid. 
It  may  be  written  in  the  form 
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Ax''  +  Ih/'  +  Cz"'  4-  2/Vs'  +  2/;^  V  +  2/Vy  =  r-',  (4) 

if 

.4  =  a/-  +  a/  +  03-,...,    />  =  /BiVi  +  /5,y,  +  p,yj,  . . ., 

where  the  blanks  are  to  be  filled  up  with  corresponding  values  for 
B,  C,  E,  F, 

593.  Principal  Axes  of  Strain  Ellipsoid. — To  find  the  axes  of 
this  ellipsoid,  we  observe  that  the  direction-cosines  of  a  normal  are 
proportional  to  Ax^FtJ^Ez,  Fx-k-By-^Dz,  Ex+Dy+Cz, 
and  that  the  direction-cosines  of  a  radius- vector  are  proportional  to 
x\  y\  z.  Hence,  if  the  normal  at  a  point  on  the  surface  is  coincident 
with  a  radius- vector  drawn  to  the  point,  the  direction -cosines  of  the 
normal  are  propoi-tional  to  x\  y\  z\  that  is  {Ax -{-Fy  +  Ez)lx  ^^ 
(Fx  +  By  +  Dz'Yiy  =  i^-^'  +  %'  +  ^  -')/^'  =  ^y  ^Y-     ^ence 

{A-k).c-\-  Fy-\-  Ez=0  I 

Fc -\- {B  -  k)y -\-         Dz'^^i)  -        (5) 

£x+  J)y'  +  {C-k)z=i),  J 

which  gives  by  elimination  of  x\  y\  z  a  cubic  for  the  determination 
of  k  (see  §108  above).  This  equation,  as  can  easily  be  shown, 
has  three  real  roots,  and  there  ai^e,  therefore,  three  directions  at 
light  angles  to  one  another  which  ai*e  normal  to  the  surface.     The 

angles  between  these  are  not  altered  by  the  strain.     By  (4),  since 

'-1       »■»       '•»  .    "* 
r-  =  x-  -\- y  +  z  ' 


r'^  -r'  =  {\-A  )x'  -f-  ( 1  -  B)y'  -h  (1  -  C)z"  -  'IDy'z  -  2Ez:x  -  2Fxy . 

If,  then,  we  assign  a  constant  value.  A'-,  to  the  right  hand  side  of 
this  equation,  we  see  that  for  all  radii-vectores  of  the  quadric  surface 

{\-A )x'  +  ( 1  -  B)y-  +  ( 1  -  <:y-  -  -IDy'z  -  2Ez'x  -  'IFx'y'  =  K\  (6) 

tliere  is  the  same  excess  of  r-  over  r-'.  Or,  if  x'lr  =  /',  yjr  —  m\ 
z'r   =  n\  we  have 

( 1  -  .^ )r- -f- ( 1  -  B)m'  +  ( 1  -  tyi'  -  'IDmn  -  'lEnV  -  IFUm  =  ^\ 

The  quantity  on  the  left  is  (/-  -  r)  jr'-,  and  the  equation  asserts  that 
along  different  radii  of  the  quadiic  surface  defined  by  (6)  this  ratio 
varies  inversely  as  the  scjuare  of  the  radius-vector. 

504.  Theory  of  Small  Strains. — This  discussion  is,  perhaps,  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  mode  of  treating  finite  strain.  We  shall  now 
suppose  the  displacements  relative  to  the  point  0  to  be  small,  and 
consider  only  the  changed  positions  of  points  near  0.  This  will 
suffice  for  most  physical  purposes  to  which  the  theory  is  applied. 
Let  iiy  Vy  w  denote  the  displacements  of  a  point,  near  0,  the  coordinates 
of  which  relative  to  fixed  axes  through  0  are  £,  1/,  £.  The  displace- 
ments u,  t7,  w  are,  we  suppose,  finite  continuous  functions  of  £,17,  ^. 
Then,  since  u,  v,  w  are  zero  at  0,  we  have 

2x 
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t.  =  j|!^  +  ,S!f  +  f9^ 


3« 


9y 

3t? 


3v 


da?       82/        d^J 


w 


da;       cy       d«. 


(') 


The  quantities  S^/d^y  ^-y  h&ve  the  values  for  the  point  0,  and  are 
regarded  as  invariable. 

The  strain,  the  only  limitation  imposed  on  which  has  been  that  it 
is  to  be  small,  is  therefore  homogeneous  to  the  degree  of  approximation 
considered. 

Now,  if  £'  17',  ^,  denote  the  coordinates  of  P  after  the  displace- 
ment, i'  =  i  +  w,  ly'  =  ly  + 17,  ^  =  ^  +  M?,  and  the  last  equation  may  be 
written 


^-«>4:)*'s 


d« 


9a 

9a; 


^"■^D^'l 


+  n 


8m> 
8y 


f(i  +  ^«'' 


a^/" 


(8) 


But,  since  J,  17,  ^  and  9?*/3a;,  &c.,  are  all  small,  f  9w/3a;,  lyBw/By,  ... 
are  to  the  second  order  of  small  quantities  the  same  as  f'd^t/da:,  ^.,. 
so  that  we  may  write 


'-  ^i'-5-:)-'t 


d- 

9v\     ^3t? 


+v'  i-r  -r 


33/. 


9^ 


+r  1- 


9_t^^ 

■9^ 


(9> 


595.  Unital  Elongation  of  any  line.    Elongation  Quadric. — If 

OF  =  p  and  OP'  =  p=p-\-bp  we  have  p8p  =  ldi  +  Tjdrj  +  i;^i;,  and   if 
I,  m,  7ihe  the  direction-cosines  of  0  P  so  that  l  =  l/py  ...  we  have 

-Jl  =1 —  +m—  +  ?i— . 
P         P  P  P 

But  ti  =  Uj  ^fj  =  v,  ^i;  =  Wy  so  that  by  (7)  and  the  values  (/,  m,  n)  — 

{^Ip>  v/p,  i/p\ 

^p    ii  idu  ,     9^^ .    9?*\  .     /79V  .     9^  ,    9«'' 


9a;  ■  "'^       9^ 


9a;         92/        9«; 


/  ?9^  .     9^^  .    i>»* 


9a;       9y 


9i/ 
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jsB^  .  ^-3^  .    '3^  .       /3«^  .  3v\ 


da;        dy        3^  \3y    32/ 


9s     da;/        Vd*    dy/ 


(10) 


This  is  frequently  written  in  the  form 


^  =  el^  +/m*  +  g7i'  +  2«imn  +  2«,n^  +  2<r,;m,  (10') 

where  «,  /,  ^r,  2«j,  2«„  2«,  are  the  values  of  the  eo-elficients  of  Z^,  wi',  &c., 
in  the  previous  expression. 

The  quantity  dp/p  is  the  unital  elongation  of  the  line  OP,  It  is 
usual  to  call  it  simply  the  dongcUion  of  OP,  If  a  oonstant  value  h^ 
be  assigned  to  p  dp  we  have  from  (10')  by  multiplying  by  p' 

«s"+/r  +  5^r^  +  -\,,^  +  2«,^i  +  2^,J,,  =  P  (11) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  quadric  surface.  For  all  radii- vectores  of 
this  surface  p dp  is  a  constant  J^,  and  therefore  hpjp  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  p^.  This  quadric  surface  is  called  the  elongcUion  quadric, 
59 G.  Gone  of  No  ^ongation  and  Gone  of  Gonstant  Elongation. 
— If  dp  be  negative  for  a  certain  range  of  directions  (for  example,  if 
the  substance  is  extended  along  all  lines  in  one  direction,  and  com- 
pressed along  all  lines  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  former), 
the  conjugate  quadric 

eC'+fr+gC'  +  28,^i;+28,i:U28,ifj=^  -h?  (12) 

will  represent  the  (negative)  elongation  for  these  directions.     The 
two  regions  are  separated  by  the  cone 

«r+/r  +  5^r  +  2«ji7^  +  2«,^i  +  2«,£i7  =  0,  (13) 

which  touches  both  these  quadrics  at  an  infinite  distance  from  0, 
This  is  called  the  cone  of  no  elongation. 

The  direction-cosines  of  the  ladii- vectores  for  which  the  elongation 
has  a  given  value  e  satisfy  the  equation 

d^  -Vfm?  +  gv?  +  2«jmn  +  ^s^d  +  ^sjmh  =  c, 

or  since  ^  +  m*  +  n*  =  1 

(«  -  £)Z'  +  (/-  t)m^  -^{g-  t)n^  +  2«imw  +  2«,7iZ  +  Isjm  =  0. 
They  are  therefore  generators  of  the  cone 

(e  -  e)P  +  (/-  t)rf  +  (g-  e)^  +  2«j,,^  +  2«,«  +  2^,£,,  =  0.         (14) 

597.  Alteration  of  Direction  of  Line.  Lines  of  No  Botation. — 
If  the  direction-cosines  of  a  line  be  altered  from  I,  m,n  to  /  +  dZ, 
m-\-dmy  n  +  dn,  the  line  has  been  turned  through  a  small  angle  dO 
given  by 

a0  =  (a^  +  am»  +  8n»)*.  (15) 
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turn  5*8  times  the  rotational  momentum  of  the  earth,  only  slightly 
different  from  the  actual  value. 

586.  Future  History  of  Earth  and  Moon. — ^The  moon  continues 
to  recede  from  the  earth  with  transference  of  moment  of  momentum 
from  the  rotational  to  the  orbital  motion,  until  finally  the  two  bodies 

turn  round  their  common  centroid 
as  if  they  were  parts  of  a  rigid 
system.  The  approximate  period  of 
this  revolution  and  the  distance  of 
the  two  bodies  apart  are  easily 
calculated.  Let  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  orbital  motion  be  n  at  the 
beginning  of  the  time  considered, 
and  have  become  n  after  the 
equalisation  of  the  rotational  angu- 
lar velocity  of  the  earth  and  the 
orbital  angular  velocity,  while  the 
distance  has  increased  from  r  to  r '. 
Let  h  and  H  denote  the  orbital 
moment  of  momentum  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  time,  respec- 
tively. Then  H  is  approximately 
the  whole  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  system.  For,  as  will  be  seen 
at  once,  the  final  orbital  moment 
of  momentum  of  the  earth  is  to 
that  of  the  moon  in  the  ratio  MjE^ 
that  is,  1/81,  about.  Also  the  i-ota- 
tional  moment  of  momentum  of  the  earth  after  the  equalisation  is 
about  ^  of  that  due  to  the  earth's  orbital  motion,  that  is,  is 
about  Tr^TY  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^®  orbital  motion  of  the  moon.  We  shall 
therefore  neglect  the  rotational  motion  of  the  earth  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  bodies  and  their  distance 
apart.  We  have  therefore  nr-M/A7(3/  +  i^  =  ^,  nr-MEI{M  +  K)  =  //, 
so  that  7i'r*/nV*  =  h'/Jr\  Again  by  the  third  law  of  Kepler 
7r/n-  =  r^/r^,  or  n^r^/iiV^  =  1.     Hence 
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or  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies  apart  has  increase<l 
from  about  GO  radii  of  the  earth  to  about  87*G  radii. 

Also  we  obtain  n'^/ir  =  r^/r^  =1/1  "46*,  or  n  =71/ I'll,  The  length 
of  the  month,  which,  when  this  change  has  been  effected,  is  also  the 
length  of  the  day,  is  thus  1*77  times  as  long  as  it  was  formerly,  that 
is,  is  equal  to  about  48'3G  days  of  the  former  length.  The, tidal 
spheroid  has  its  long  axis  directed  to  the  moon,  and  the  moon  has 
ceased  to  produce  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotational  velocity. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  once  attained  will  not  be  permanuut 
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The  action  of  the  sun  on  the  solar  tides  tends  to  retard  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  and  bring  its  period  of  rotation  into  coincidence  with  the 
length  of  the  year.  But  owing  to  the  greater  distance  of  the  sun 
this  action  is  insensible  compared  with  that  of  the  moon.  When  the 
earth  and  moon  revolve  as  a  rigid  body,  and  the  action  of  the  moon 
has  ceased,  that  of  the  sun  continues  to  diminish  the  earth's  angular 
velocity,  and  the  period  of  ix)tation  of  the  earth  becomes  greater  than 
that  of  the  moon.  The  moon,  however,  continues  to  turn  tlie  same 
face  towards  the  earth,  and  her  orbital  velocity  is  not  directly  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  sun.  But  the  terrestrial  tidal  spheroid  is  so 
placed  relatively  to  the  moon  that  the  tidal  couple,  which  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  moon  produces,  opposes  the  slowing  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  and  a  tangential  force  opposing  the  moon's  orbital  motion  is 
applied  to  the  moon.  This  causes  the  moon  to  approach  the  eai'th  in 
a  very  gradual  spiral  and  ultimately  to  fall  into  the  earth. 

r)87.  Past  History  of  Earth  and  Moon. — This  is  only  a  very  slight 
sketch  of  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed  fully  in  some  remarkable 
papers  by  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,*  who  has  been  able,  by  dynamical 
reasoning,  to  unravel  in  great  measure  the  probable  past  history  of 
the  system  of  the  earth  and  moon  as  well  as  to  predict  its  future 
configurations.  He  has  found  that  there  are  two  sets  of  circum- 
stances in  which  motion  of  the  two  bodies  as  a  rigid  system  is 
possible,  one  corresponding  to  a  large  amount  of  energy,  the  other 
to  a  comparatively  small  amount.  The  former  existed  when  the 
moon  revolved  round  the  earth,  almost  in  contact  with  its  surface,  in 
a  period  of  from  three  to  five  hours  ;  the  other  is  the  case  which  has 
just  been  considered,  in  which  the  moon  has  been  carried  out  in 
consequence  of  the  frictional  lag  of  the  tides  by  the  I'eaction  of  the 
tidal  spheroid. 

To  the  earlier  configuration  of  i-igidity  the  history  of  the  moon 
can  be  traced  back  by  a  perfectly  satisfactory  dynamical  process,  but 
beyond  that  point  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  speculate.  The 
earth  is  losing  heat  at  the  present  moment  from  the  interior  at  a 
very  considerable  rate,  and  the  interior  is  at  present  very  hot  in  com- 
parison with  the  surface.  This  loss  of  heat  has  gone  on  for  ages,  and 
therefore,  the  earth  must  have  once  been  so  hot  as  to  be  in  a  plastic 
condition  in  which  it  yielded  readily  to  distorting  forces.  Consider  then 
tlie  semi- molten,  plastic  earth  rotating  in  a  period  of  about  three  houi-s 
about  an  axis  inclined  at  about  \'2  to  a  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic. 
The  planet  yielding  to  centrifugal  force  is  flattened  out  very  much 
i^ound  the  equator,  and  tides  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 
Pieces  fly  off  from  it  round  the  equator  like  portions  of  the  rim  of  an 
over-driven  fly-wheel,  and  one  of  these  larger  than  the  rest,  or  it 
may  be  a  mass  made  up  of  several  pieces  consolidated  together,  forms 
the  moon.  The  earth  and  moon  then  exist  revolving  about  their 
common  centroid,  and  rotating  about  their  axes  in  very  nearly  the 
same  period  as  that  of  revolution,  so  that  each  turns  very  nearly  the 
same  face  towards  the  other. 

*  Lor.  rit.  p.  588. 
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and  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  system  of 
tidal  currents  which  would  exist  in  such  an  ocean. 

The  general  conclusion  that  the  tides  are  inverted  in  low  latitudes, 
and  direct  in  high  latitudes,  is,  however,  correct.  It  might  appear 
that  at  the  latitude  of  change  from  inverted  to  direct  tide  thei*e 
would  be  an  infinite  tide.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  complete  discussion  of  the  subjects  shows  that  the  lati- 
tude of  transition  is  one  at  which  there  is  neither  rise  nor  fall.  The 
complete  discussion  cannot  be  entered  on  here,  however,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Mecanique  Celeste  of  Laplace,  and  the  article 
on  Tides  by  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,  in  the  IDth  Edition  of  the 
Encydopoedia  Britannicay  for  further  information.* 

581.  Harmonic  Analysis  of  Tides.  Observations  by  Tide- 
gauges. — The  problem  is  immensely  more  complicated,  even  than 
that  just  suggested,  by  the  configuration  of  land  and  w^ter,  and 
it  is  only  possible  to  predict  the  rise  and  fall  at  any  place  by 
observing  by  self-registering  apparatus  the  rise  and  fall  at  the 
place  in  question  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  analysing  the 
periodic  changes  into  their  simple  harmonic  constituents.  With 
a  very  short  account  of  the  analysis  and  process  of  prediction,  we 
conclude  the  present  discussion. 

Tidal  curves  are  drawn  at  each  of  the  principal  ports  by  tide- 
gauges.  These  curves  may  be  regarded  as  compounded  of  a  number 
of  simple  harmonic  variations  of  the  height  of  the  water  of  diflerent 
periods,  the  forced  vibrations  produced  by  the  applied  tidal  forces. 
The  ordhuxtes  of  ike  curves  are  tide-heights  or  proportional  to  them,  the 
abscissee  are  times  from  a  chosen  zero  of  reckoning.  From  these  curves 
can  be  obtained  by  measurement  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ordinates,. 
the  data  required  to  enable  the  amplitude  period  and  epoch  of  each  of 
the  components  to  be  determined.  Then  these  data  are  available 
for  the  calculation  of  the  tides  for  future  time,  and  the  formation  of 
tide-tables  for  the  ports  for  which  they  have  been  obtained. 

A  machine  called  a  Tidal  Analyser,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
complementary  to  the  Tide-predicting  Machine  about  to  be  described, 
has  been  invented  by  Lord  Kelvin.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place 
the  tide-gauge  record  on  a  cylinder,  follow  the  curve  by  a  tracing 
point  on  the  machine,  and  the  constants  of  the  various  harmonic 
constituents  can  be  read  off  from  the  machine.  For  a  description 
see  Thomson  and  Tait's  jVaL  Phil.  vol.  i.  Part  I. 

582.  Tide-predicting  Machine. — It  is  clear  that  the  combination 
of  tidal  heights  could  be  obtained  by  drawing  the  curve  of  each 
component  on  the  same  scale  of  time  and  height,  laying  them  down 
along  the  same  datum  line  in  the  proper  positions  as  determined  by 
the  epochs,  and  then  adding  the  heights  for  each  abscissa  together  to 
obtain  the  resultant  height  there,  and  the  resultant  curve  for  all  the 
abscissae.  Hence  it  is  theoi^tically  possible  to  make  a  machine  which 
will  draw  the  resultant  curve.    It  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  number 

*  A  most  excellent  popular  accoant  of  the  subject  is  contained  in  Professor 
Darwin's  book  The  Tides,    London.    John  Murray. 
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of  .'dimple  harmonic  motions  performed  by  points  of  the  machine,  all 
geared  togethei'  and  driven  by  one  handle  or  driving- weight. 

Such  a  machine  has  been  constructed  by  Lord  Kelvin,  and  the 
diagram  illustrates  its  mode  of  action.  A  simple  harmonic  slide,  of 
the  kind  ahown  at  p.  ;U,  is  worked  by  a  crank,  the  throw  of  which 
i-epresenta  half  the  amplitude  of 
one  of  the  tidal  constituents  as 
obtained  by  the  tide  gauge.  At 
the  up|>er  end  the  slide  carries  a 
pulley  P,  the  total  vertical  range 
uf  motion  of  which  is  of  course 
twice  the  throw  of  the  crank.  A 
cord  attached  at  one  end  to  a 
fixed  point  A,  passes  round  P, 
over  the  fixed  pulley  Q,,  round 
the  pulley  P,,  over  the  fixed 
pulley  Qj,  round  the  pulley  P^, 
and  so  on,  and  after  passing 
tiually  over  a  li.ved  pulley  is 
attached  to  a  pencil  p,  which 
beai-ii  on  a  moving  ribbon  of 
paper.  This  ribbon  is  in  process 
of  being  uni-olled  fi-om  one  drum 
nrnl  wr.ipped  on  another  at  a 
rate  e<]ual  to  that  at  which  the 
drum -surface  is  moving. 

If  the  pidleys  P,.  P,,..,  are  all  fixed  P,  hasaniotion  rtpi-esenting 
a  single  ttdiil  constituent.  If,  however,  P„  P„  -■■  are  cairied  by 
.■simple  harmonic  slides  geared  with  the  handle  driving  P,,  so  that 
while  P|  de.-vribes  its  m<*ion  P,,  P„  ...  describe  in  proper  period 
and  in  proper  pliase  other  constituents  of  the  tidal  rise  and  fall,  the 
end  of  the  cord  at  the  {lencil  wilt  have  a  displacement  at  each  instant 
which  is  twice  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  displacements  of  the  pulleys 
P|,  P,,  P„  ....  The  drums  moving  the  paper  are  driven  at  the  same 
time  with  a  speed  proportional  to  that  with  which  the  driving-handle 
of  the  machine  is  being  driven.  The  [uirt  of  the  paper  opposite  the 
pencil,  therefore,  iepi'esent«  a  particular  instant  of  time,  and  the 
length  of  pa^)er  that  has  then  pas.sed  the  pencil  since  a  paiticular 
\'ercical  line  on  the  paper  was  opposite  the  marking  point,  repi«senta 
the  interval  of  time  Iwtween  a  chosen  zero  of  reckoning  and  the 
instant  in  question. 

Let  then  /'„  /',,  /',,  ...  be  sufficient  in  number  to  represent 
the  piincipal  tidal  constituents,  and  have  been  set  by  means  of  in- 
formation given  by  tidal  records  taken  at  the  place  so  as  to  have  the 
proper  displacements  and  directions  of  motion  at  a  given  time,  and 
l-e  geared  so  as  to  lie  driven  at  the  pi-oper  relative  rates.  The  pencil 
will  move  up  and  down  so  as  to  be  at  the  pixiper  distance  from  the 
Jiienn  level  to  lepresent  the  tidal  lise  or  fall  for  the  instant  of  time 
lepresented  by  the  part  of  the  paper  ribbon  opposite  the  marking 
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point.  The  tidal  curve  for  future  time  will  thus  be  drawn  on  the 
paper  ribbon,  and  by  measuring  its  ordinates  and  recording  their 
lengths  tide-tables  for  the  place  can  be  constructed. 

One  of  these  machines,  which  is  now  at  the  India  Qjffice,  was 
constructed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  of  the  Xauiical 
McLgazine  Office.  It  has  harmonic  slides  representing  twenty-four 
tidal  constituents  or  partial  tides.  Tidal  information  obtained  by 
tide-gauges  for  thirty-seven  Indian  ports  is  sent  home  by  the  Indian 

Fig.  295. 


Government,  and  is  used  in  the  prediction,  by  means  of  the  machine, 
of  the  tides  for  each  of  these  ports.  The  machine  is  set  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  driven  by  a  weight,  runs  off  the  curves  for  a  year  in 
about  four  hours,  writing  automatically  at  intervals  the  date  cori-e- 
sponding  to  the  position  of  the  pencil  so  as  to  prevent  all  risk  of  error 
in  taking  off  the  heights  from  the  curve. 

588.  Tidal  Friction.  Retarding  Couple  on  the  Earth.  We  now 
consider  very  shortly  the  action  of  tidal  friction  on  the  motions  of  the 
earth  and  the  moon.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  results  obtained  in 
§§  574-570  the  effect  of  friction  when  the  forced  tidal  wave  is  direct  is 
to  turn  the  long  axis  of  what  we  continue  to  call  the  tidal  spheroid 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  rotation  beyond  the  line  C^f 
joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon,  as  shown  on  the  left  iu 
Fig.  295.  As  the  earth  revolves  the  tidal  spheroid  remains  fixed  in 
position  relatively  to  the  moon.  The  force  on  the  moon  exerted  by 
the  nearer  part  of  the  tidal  protuberance  is  greater  than  that  exerted 
by  the  farther  part,  and  consequently  the  resultant  force  on  the 
moon  is  in  the  line  MQ  instead  of  being  in  the  direction  MC,  This 
causes  to  be  exerted  on  the  moon  a  force  towards  the  centre  C  of 
the  earth,  and  a  tangential  component  in  the  direction  of  the  moon's 
orbital  motion.  On  the  earth  there  is  exerted,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
force  along  the  line  CM  and  a  couple  retarding  the  earth's  rotation, 
and  producing  dissipation  of  the  earth's  rotational  energy. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tidal  wave  is  inverted  the  effect  of 
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the  friction  is  to  throw  the  tidal  protuberance  back,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  295  on  the  nght,  and  as  before  the  tidal  spheroid  remains  fixed 
in  position  relatively  to  the  moon.  If  the  spheroid  were  thrown 
forward  the  dissipation  of  energy  which  obtains  in  the  former  case 
would  be  replaced  here  by  an  increase  of  the  earth's  kinetic  energy, 
and  the  moon  would  move  inward.  In  this  case  again  there  is  a  couple 
applied  to  the  earth  in  the  direction  to  retard  the  earth's  rotation 
and  causing  dissipation  of  energy,  and  a  tangential  force  to  the  moon 
in  the  direction  of  its  orbital  motion.  The  efifect  is  therefore  the 
same  whether  the  wave  is  direct  or  inverted,  and  it  is  the  tidal 
distortion  in  the  equatorial  regions  which  is  most  efifective  in  the 
way  just  described.  Hence  it  will  be  suHicient  in  studying  the 
result  to  consider  the  case  represented  on  the  left  in  Fig.  295. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  calculation  of  the  tangential  force  on 
the  moon  and  the  couple  just  referred  to.  Instead  of  considering 
the  whole  spheroid,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  a  proper  apprehension  of 
the  matter  to  consider  the  couple  due  to  the  attractions  of  the  moon 
on  unit  mass  at  A  and  B^  and  the  tangential  force  due  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  these  particles  on  M, 

Denoting  the  angle  A  CM  by  f>,  the  distance  CA  by  a,  and  CM  by 
r,  we  have  approximately 

jJr^  =  ■i^[  I  -  'f-co&^  ),  BM^  =  r^/ 1  +  .S^eose 

Qo&AM(^={r'-aco^^)lAM,  co6BMC={r  +  acoB(i)/BM 
sin  A  M( '  =  a  sin  (i/AM,   sin  BMf '  =  a  sin  (i/BM. 

Now  suppose  applied  to  every  particle  of  the  earth  a  force  per 
unit  mass  of  amount  kMjr,  in  the  direction  MC  ;  then  on  the  unit 

particle  at  A  there  acts  a  force  kMjA  Af-  towards  J/,  and  a  force 

AJ//r  pai*allel  to  MC.     On  the  particle  at  B  there  act  similarly 

k'M/BM-  towards  M,  and  kM/r^  parallel  to  J/<'.     Resolving  along 

CM,  and  at  right  angles  to  CM  (that  is,  parallel  to  Aa)^  we  obtain 

k^yf 
Force  at  A  :  component  parallel  to  CM=  --^'2acosH  ; 

/:  J/sin  H 
component  parallel  to  Aa  = 1 — a{r  +  :>acosf^). 

kM 
Force  at  B :  component  parallel  to  CM=  -  ^-2acosf* ; 

kMsinO 
component  parallel  to  Aa—  -  — ^ — a(r-oaco».9). 

The  distance  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  fii*st  pair  of  parallel 
forces  is  2a  sin  6,  and  that  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  second 
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pair  is  2aco8d,     Neglecting  the  terms  in  cos 6  in  the  second  pair  of 
forces,  we  obtain  for  the  total  couple  applied  to  the  two  particles 

o—-^— sin  26. 

The  tangential  force  on  the  moon  is  evidently  equal  to  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  two  forces  parallel  to  A  a,  namely, 

3-— — 8m26. 

In  this  way  the  couple  and  tangential  force  due  to  the  whole  tidal 
spheroid  may  be  found  by  summing  those  due  to  pairs  of  particles. 
It  will  be  clear  that  the  couple  and  force  will  srary  as  the  inverse 
sixth  power  of  the  distance  r.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  couple  per 
unit  mass  varies  as  the  inverse  third  power,  and  the  whole  tidal  rise 
or  fall  varies  also  as  the  inverse  third  power. 

584.  Apparent  "  Acceleration  "  of  the  Moon. — The  action  of  the 
moon  on  the  tides  is  thus  to  diminish  the  eai-th's  angular  velocity  of 
rotation,  and  therefore  to  increase  the  length  of  the  day.  An 
interval  of  time  measured  in  solar  days  will  then  appear  shorter 
than  it  really  is,  and  the  observed  pl:ice  of  the  moon  will,  after  any 
interval  of  time,  be  found  in  advance  of  the  place  which  has  been 
calculated  for  the  end  of  the  interval  on  the  supposition  of  no 
change  in  the  length  of  the  day.  Let  n  be  the  earth's  angular 
velocity  in  radians  per  second,  at  the  beginning  of  an  interval 
T  of  time,  and  -  ii  be  the  rate  of  change,  supposed  constant,  of  ^i, 
so  that  h  is  positive.  After  any  interval  <,  the  angular  velocity,  in 
radians  per  originul  second,  is  n  -  ni.  Hence  in  any  short  element 
of  time  dt  the  earth  will  then  turn  through  a  smaller  angle  than  it 
would  have  turned  through  if  its  angular  velocity  had  remained  un- 
altered, by  an  amount  'hidt.  Hence  in  the  interval  T  the  earth  turns 
through  an  angle  smaller  by 


I  nidi  =  \iiT''. 


Thus  n  could  be  found  if  the  angle  by  which  the  moon  appears  to 
be  in  advance  of  its  predicted  place  in  consequence  of  the  retardation 
of  the  earth's  rotation  were  known.  [It  is  usual  to  refer  to  this  as 
an  "acceleration"  of  the  moon's  motion.  This  name  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  with  the  signification  of  the  term  acceleration  in 
dynamics,  and  would  be  better  called  advance  as  Lord  Kelvin  has 
suggested.     A  negative  advance  might  be  called  a  Zor^.] 

The  advance,  however,  could  not  be  used  with  the  supposition 
that  there  is  no  alteration  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moon*s 
orbital  motion  about  the  earth.  It  has  been  shown  in  §  l^M  above 
that  the  action  of  a  tangential  disturbing  force  is  to  cause  the 
moon  to  recede  from  the  earth,  and  to  move  in  its  orbit  about  the 
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earth  with  a  diminishing  linear  velocity.  Thus  both  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  distance  and  the  diminished  velocity  the  moon's 
orbital  angular  velocity  is  diminished,  and  the  length  of  the  month 
is  increased.  This  retardation,  however,  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  apparent  acceleration  n  due  to  the  slowing  of  the  earth.  If  the 
amount  of  the  tangential  force  were  known,  the  whole  lag  of  the 
moon  due  to  this  cause  might  easily  be  ctilculated  by  finding  the 
loss  of  velocity  and  increase  of  distance  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
§  ">;>7.     [See  Thomson  and  Tait's  Xaturcd  Philosophy ,  App.  G.] 

.'')85.  Moment  of  Momentum  of  Earth-Moon  System. — It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  rates  of  increase  of  length  of  the  month  and 
length  of  the  day  are  connected.  The  moment  of  momentum  of 
the  earth  is  about  an  axis  inclined  at  2:^*^27'  W  to  a  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  moon  may  be  taken  as  moving  in  the 
ecliptic.  The  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  consists  of  the 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  two  bodies  due  to  the  motion  of  their 
centres,  and  the  moment  of  momentum  due  to  their  rotations.  The 
mass  of  the  earth  is  81  times  that  of  the  moon,  and  its  distance  from 
the  common  centroid  ^\t  of  the  whole  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth.  The  angular  velocity  of  the  moon's  orbital  motion  is  about 
nj'll'i),  if  n  be  that  of  the  earth's  rotation.  The  moment  of  momen- 
tum due  to  the  motion  of  the  centres,  taking  place  it  is  assumed  in 
the  ecliptic,  is  roughly  Kni'^y-d-j'll'ii  x  H2,  and  that  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  which  is  about  an  axis  inclined  at  2:*)  27'  10"  to  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ecliptic,  is  \  Ea'-'n,  according  to  an  estimate  *  which 
has  been  formed  of  the  distiibution  of  matter  in  the  earth.  Thus 
the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  moment  of  momentum  is  about 
4H.  The  resultant  moment  is  about  ')*7i>  times  the  earth's  rotational 
momentum,  and  is  about  an  axis  through  the  centroid  of  the  earth 
and  moon  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  11)"2(>'  to  the  earth's  axis. 
Fig.  21) G  illustrates  these  statements ;  AB  represents  the  earth's 
rotational  momentum,  ^1 C  the  orbital  moment  of  momentum.  The 
angle  BA  C  represents  the  angle  between  the  earth's  axis  and  a  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  orbit. 

Since,  therefore,  the  rotational  momentum  of  the  earth  is  under- 
going diminution  in  consequence  of  tidal  friction,  the  moment  of 
momentum  of  the  motions  of  the  centres  of  the  bodies  must  be 
increasing  at  such  a  nite  as  to  leave  the  direction  and  amount  of  the 
resultant  moment  unaltered. 

We  shall  for  the  present  make  the  assumption  that  the  planes  of 
the  moon's  orbit  and  the  equator  are  coincident.  This  will  bring 
the  two  sides  of  the  parallelogram  in  Fig.  21)6  into  line  and  make 
AB  +  AC  =  AJJ.  The  plane  in  which  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies 
move  becomes  the  invariable  plane,  and  the  total  moment  of  momen- 

*  For  it  has  been  found  by  Serret  {Amutha  de  Vobservatoire  dc  Paris, 
p.  324,  1^59).  that  if  C  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  earth  about  its  polar 
axis  and  A  that  about  an  equatorial  axis,  ( C-  A  )/A  =  "OO-'Vi?.  This  gives,  by  a 
table  given  in  §824  of  Thomson  and  Tait's  Xntund  Philomphy^  A  =  \Md^, 
approximately. 
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turn  5*8  times  the  rotational  momentum  of  the  earth,  only  slightly 
different  from  the  actual  value. 

586.  Future  History  of  Earth  and  Moon. — The  moon  continues 
to  recede  from  the  earth  with  transference  of  moment  of  momentum 
from  the  rotational  to  the  orbital  motion,  until  finally  the  two  bodies 

turn  round  their  common  centroid 
as  if  they  were  parts  of  a  rigid 
system.  The  approximate  period  of 
this  revolution  and  the  distance  of 
the  two  bodies  apart  are  easily 
calculated.  Let  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  orbital  motion  be  n  at  the 
beginning  of  the  time  considered, 
and  have  become  n  after  the 
equalisation  of  the  rotational  angu- 
lar velocity  of  the  earth  and  the 
orbital  angular  velocity,  while  the 
distance  has  increased  from  r  to  r'. 
Let  h  and  H  denote  the  orbital 
moment  of  momentum  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  time,  respec- 
tively. Then  H  is  approximately 
the  whole  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  system.  For,  as  will  be  seen 
at  once,  the  final  orbital  moment 
of  momentum  of  the  earth  is  to 
that  of  the  moon  in  the  ratio  M\E^ 
that  is,  1/Hl,  about.  Also  the  i-ota- 
tional  moment  of  momentum  of  the  earth  after  the  equalisation  is 
about  \   of  that   due  to  the  earth's  orbital   motion,   that   is,   is 

about  ^\-zr  of  that  due  to  the  orbital  motion  of  the  moon.     We  shall 
« "i  •* 

therefore  neglect  the  rotational  motion  of  the  earth  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  bodies  and  their  distance 
apart.  We  have  therefore  nrMEl^M  ^E)^h,  nr-ME\i^M  +  E)  =  H, 
so  that   n^r^ln^r^  —  K'\lP,     Again    by   the   third    law    of    Kepler 


I 


r 


'ln'  =  r^lT^^  or  n^r^jn'-r^^  1.     Hence 


r 
r 


H-     5-8- 


4-8- 


1-4G; 


or  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies  apart  has  inci^eased 
from  about  60  radii  of  the  earth  to  about  87*6  radii. 

Also  we  obtain  n'-/?r  =  r^/r  ^  =  1  /I  -46^,  or  w'  =  7i/ 1  •  7 7 .  The  length 
of  the  months  which^  when  this  change  has  been  effected^  is  also  the 
length  of  the  day,  is  thus  1*77  times  as  long  as  it  was  formerly,  that 
is,  is  equal  to  about  48*86  days  of  the  former  length.  The  ,tidal 
spheroid  has  its  long  axis  directed  to  the  moon,  and  the  moon  has 
ceased  to  produce  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotational  velocity. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  once  attained  will  cot  be  permant^ut 
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The  action  of  the  sun  on  the  solar  tides  tends  to  retard  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  and  bring  its  period  of  rotation  into  coincidence  with  the 
length  of  the  year.  But  owing  to  the  greater  distance  of  the  sun 
this  action  is  insensible  compared  with  that  of  the  moon.  When  the 
earth  and  moon  revolve  as  a  rigid  body,  and  the  action  of  the  moon 
has  ceased,  that  of  the  sun  continues  to  diminish  the  earth's  angular 
velocity,  und  the  period  of  ix)tation  of  the  earth  becomes  greater  than 
that  of  the  moon.  The  moon,  however,  continues  to  turn  tlie  same 
face  towards  the  earth,  and  her  orbital  velocity  is  not  directly  aflected 
by  the  action  of  the  sun.  But  the  terrestnal  tidal  spheroid  is  so 
placed  relatively  to  the  moon  that  the  tidal  couple,  which  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  moon  produces,  opposes  the  slowing  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  and  a  tangential  force  opposing  the  moon  s  orbital  motion  is 
applied  to  the  moon.  This  causes  the  moon  to  approach  the  earth  in 
a  very  gradual  spiral  and  ultimately  to  fall  into  the  earth. 

587.  Past  History  of  Eaxth  and  Moon. — This  is  only  a  ver}-  slight 
sketch  of  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed  fully  in  some  remarkable 
papers  by  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,*  who  has  been  able,  by  dynamical 
reasoning,  to  unravel  in  great  measure  the  probable  past  history  of 
the  system  of  the  earth  and  moon  as  well  as  to  predict  its  future 
configurations.  He  has  found  that  there  are  two  sets  of  circum- 
stances in  which  motion  of  the  two  bodies  as  a  rigid  system  is 
possible,  one  corresponding  to  a  large  amount  of  energy,  the  other 
to  a  comparatively  small  amount.  The  former  existed  when  the 
moon  revolved  round  the  earth,  almost  in  contact  with  its  surface,  in 
a  period  of  from  three  to  five  hours  ;  the  other  is  the  case  which  has 
just  been  considered,  in  which  the  moon  has  been  carried  out  in 
consequence  of  the  frictional  lag  of  the  tides  by  the  reaction  of  the 
tidal  spheroid. 

To  the  earlier  configui-ation  of  ngidity  the  history  of  the  moon 
can  be  traced  back  by  a  perfectly  satisfactory  dynamical  process,  but 
beyond  that  point  it  is  impos^^ible  to  do  more  than  speculate.  The 
earth  is  losing  heat  at  the  present  moment  from  the  interior  at  a 
very  considerable  rate,  and  the  interior  is  at  present  very  hot  in  com- 
parison with  the  sui-face.  This  loss  of  heat  has  gone  on  forages,  and 
therefore,  the  earth  must  have  once  been  so  hot  as  to  be  in  a  plai^tic 
condition  in  which  it  yielded  readily  to  distorting  forces.  Consider  then 
the  semi-molten,  plastic  earth  rotating  in  a  period  of  about  three  hours 
about  an  axis  inclined  at  about  1 2  to  a  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic. 
The  planet  yielding  to  centrifugal  force  is  flattened  out  ver>'  much 
round  the  equator,  and  tides  ai-e  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 
Pieces  fly  oflf  from  it  round  the  equator  like  portions  of  the  rim  of  an 
over-driven  fly-wheel,  and  one  of  these  larger  than  the  rest,  or  it 
may  be  a  mass  made  up  of  several  pieces  consolidated  together,  forms 
the  moon.  The  earth  and  moon  then  exist  revolving  about  their 
common  centroid,  and  rotating  about  their  axes  in  very  nearly  the 
same  period  as  that  of  revolution,  so  that  each  turns  very  nearly  the 
same  face  towards  the  other. 

*    Iy»r.  rit,  p.  588. 
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The  exact  cause  of  the  breaking  off  of  the  moon  is  uncertain.  But 
Professor  Darwin  suggests  that  the  free  period  of  vibration  of  the 
earth  to  change  of  shape  was  almost  equal  to  half  its  period  of 
rotation.  The  free  period  of  a  homogeneous  globe  of  the  mass  of 
the  earth  when  subjected  to  change  of  shape  is  for  the  slowest  mode 
of  vibration  1  hour  :U  minutes.  The  earth  is  not  homogeneous, 
and  the  period  is  probably  somewhat  longer.  If,  then,  the  earth 
was  rotating  in  a  period  somewhere  between  three  and  five  hours, 
the  solar  semi-diurnal  tides  would  have  a  period  of  half  that  amount, 
and  this  might  be  very  exactly  the  free  period  of  oscillation  of  the 
body.  The  tides  in  the  earth  would  be  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
agreement  of  periods,  the  resonaiice  so  to  speak,  and  a  breaking  up  of 
the  earth  become  inevitable. 

The  two  bodies  in  such  close  proximity  would  excite  enormous  tides 
in  one  another,  and  their  revolution  with  the  same  face  of  each 
toward  the  other  would  be  unstable.  If  the  period  of  the  satellite 
in  its  orbit  were  a  little  less  than  that  of  rotation  of  the  primary, 
the  satellite,  as  explained  above,  would  fall  back  into  the  primai-y  ;  if 
the  conti-ary  were  the  case  the  satellite  would  move  farther  off  with 
diminishing  orbital  velocity.  The  existence  of  the  moon  shows  that 
immediately  after  it  was  thrown  off  it  revolved  in  its  orbit  in  a  some- 
what gi-eater  period  than  that  of  the  earth's  rotation.  As  time  went 
on  the  length  of  the  day  and  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  both 
increased.  The  former,  however,  will  continue  to  increase  until  the 
day  and  month  are  equal,  the  latter  has  already  passed  its  maximum 
value  (about  :^l)),  and  is  at  present  slowly  falling  off  towards  the 
value  one,  which  it  will  reach  when  the  day  and  the  month  have 
been  equalised. 

088.  Action  of  Couple  due  to  Tidal  Friction  on  Direction  of 
Earth's  Axis. — It  is  possible  to  consider  the  action  of  tidal  friction 
on  the  direction  of  the  eai-th's  axis.  In  consequence  of  the  non- 
coincidence  of  the  long  axis  of  the  tidal  spheroid  with  the  plane  of 
the  equator,  there  acts  on  the  earth  a  couple  tending  to  make  it 
rotate  about  an  axis  in  the  equator,  and  another  couple  retarding 
the  rotiition  about  the  axis  of  figure.  For  let  Fig.  2i)7  represent  a 
section  through  the  polar  axis  OX,  and  the  long  axis  AB  of  the  tidal 
figure  supposed  spheroidal.  The  axis  AB  is  in  advance  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moon,  as  already  explained  ;  the  moon  revolves  in  the 
plane  through  AB,  inclined  to  the  equator  EE  at  the  angle  ADE^ 
and  intersecting  the  plane  of  the  equator  in  the  line  01),  The  couple 
applied  by  the  moon  is  represented  by  the  two  forces  F,  F  applied 
at  A  and  B  in  the  plane  of  revolution  of  the  moon.  That  couple 
resolves  into  two  components,  one  about  the  axis  OA',  the  other 
about  the  axis  of  rotation  OX.  The  action  of  the  latter  is  to  retard 
the  earth's  rotation,  of  the  former  to  produce  moment  of  momentum 
about  OE.  As  the  moon  revolves  the  mean  position  of  the  tidal 
spheroid  follows  it,  and  the  axis  OE  changes  in  correspondence. 
But,  as  shown  in  §  200  above,  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  couple 
about  an  axis  moving,  as  OE  does,  with  the  lK)dy,  is  to  produce 
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turning;  of  the  body  about  aQ  axis  at  right  angles  both  to  0£  and  to 
the  axis  of  rotation.  Thus,  as  will  be  obiriouG  from  the  directness  of 
the  rotation  and  the  couple,  the  asia  O.V  turns  towards  OA,  that  is, 
the  inclinatioa  of  the  equator  to  the  ecliptic  iacreasea.  Going  back 
to  Fig.  29li  (and  supposing  that  AC,  the  greater  of  the  sides  of  the 
parallelogram  meeting  at  A,  now  repre- 
sents the  rotational  moment),  it  will  be  ?iu.  297. 
obvious  that  as  the  obliquity  of  the  plane  n 
of  the  equator  to  the  invariable  plane  in-  <fr:> 
creases,  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  • 
orbit  tx>  the  invariable  plane  also  in- 
creases, unless  the  rotational  moment  A  ( ' 
diminishee  fast  enough  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  its  change  of  direction.  If  the 
period  of  rotation,  as  here  supposed,  is 
small,  and  the  viscosity  is  great  enough, 
the  couple  produces  an  increase  of  the 
inclioation  of  the  axis,  and  so  the  in- 
clination of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  the 
invariable  plane  is  also  increased.  The 
rotational  moment  J  T  is  great  and  the 
angle  BA1>  small.  Henc«  the  increase 
of  the  angle  HlfA  causes  an  increase  of  the  angle  B4/}  even  if 
AC  be  diminishing.  The  opposite  will  happen  at  a  much  later 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  eaxth  and  noon  Then  the  rotational 
moment  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  orbital  moment,  which 
is  now  very  nearly  equal  to  the  total  moment  Thus,  diminution  of 
the  rotational  moment  even  with  increase  of  angle  JIB  i  ml]  mean. 
diminution  of  the  angle  BAD.  Of  course  al)  this  is  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  sun,  which  has  not  so  far  been  referred  to  We  can 
only  state  here  that  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit  to  what 
Professor  Darwin  calls  the  "  proper  plane"  (that  is,  the  plane  which 
replaces  the  invariable  plane  when  the  son's  influence  is  taken  into 
account)  at  first  increased  until  it  reached  a  maximum,  then  began  to 
diminish,  and  is  still  diminishing.  The  diminution  will  continue  until 
the  two  bodies  revolve  as  a  rigid  systemabout  their  common  centroid. 
58y.  Effect  of  Tidal  Friction  on  Eccentricity  of  Moon's  Orbit. — 
One  other  effect  of  tidal  friction  may  be  referred  to  here — the  change 
of  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  which  it  produces.  As  the  moon  revolves 
about  the  earth  its  distance  changes,  and  therefore  also  the  magnitude 
of  the  tide  produced.  At  perigee,  when  the  moon  is  nearest  to  the 
earth,  the  tide  is  greatest,  and  at  apogee  the  tide  is  least.  Conse- 
ijuently  the  effect  of  tidal  friction  may  bo  regarded  as  made  up  of  a 
constant  mean  value,  and  a  periodic  part  which  is  added  to  the 
constant  part  of  the  effect  at  perigee,  and  subti-acted  from  it  at 
apogee.  Hence  the  moon  when  coming  towards  perigee  and  passing 
away  from  it  is  acted  on  by  a  tangential  force  which  increases  its 
distance  and  diminishee  its  angular  velocity,  and  does  so  beyond  the 
average.     When  the  moon  comes  to  apogee  it  is  therefore  farther 
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out  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  average  effect  had  been  produced  ; 
thus  the  apogeal  distance  is  increased.  In  the  same  way  the  moon 
is  acted  on  while  in  apogee  by  a  tangential  force  less  than  the  average, 
and  in  consequence  swings  round  to  perigee  at  a  smaller  distance 
than  it  would  have  had  if  the  mean  force  had  acted  in  apogee.  Thus 
so  far  the  perigeal  distance  is  diminished,  and  the  apogeal  increased, 
that  is,  the  eccentricity  is  increased. 

But  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  moon  moves  faster  when 
in  perigee  and  slower  in  apogee  than  the  average.  If  the  period  of 
revolution  of  the  moon  be  equal  to  that  of  rotation  of  the  earth  the 
moon  will  in  perigee  outstrip  and  fall  behind  the  terrestrial  tidal 
spheroid  in  turning.  But  the  tangential  force  on  the  moon  is 
against  or  with  the  orbital  revolution  of  the  moon  according  as  the 
moon  is  behind  or  ahead  of  the  tidal  spheroid.  Henc^  the  moon 
coming  round  after  being  delayed  in  apogee  is  behind  the  tidal 
spheroid,  and  therefore  has  its  distance — that  is,  the  perigeal 
distance — increased.  In  the  same  way  the  apogeal  distance  is 
diminished.  Thus  the  eccentricity  is  diminished.  It  appeal^,  there- 
fore, that  there  must  bo  some  period  of  revolution  for  which  the 
eccentricity  remains  constant. 

There  are  other  causes  which  modify  the  eccentricity,  but  for 
these  and  for  fuller  information  on  the  subjects  of  which  a  rapid 
sketch  is  given  here,  reference  must  be  made  to  Professor  Darwin's 
papers*  and  to  his  article  on  "The  Tides"  in  the  Encydoptedia 
Britannica, 

590.  Amount  of  Tidal  Betardation  of  Earth's  Botation. — As  to 
the  amount  of  the  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation  there  is 
still  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty.  Astronomers  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  motion  due  to  secular 
changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  According  to  the 
late  Professor  J.  C.  Adams,  the  acceleration  of  the  motion  in  mean 
longitude  as  given  by  calculation  from  the  times  ot  which  certain 
eclipses,  which  are  recorded  as  having  been  observed  at  certain  places, 
must  have  occurred,  is  1 1  '4  seconds  of  angle  per  century,  so  that  in 
a  century  the  mean  longitude  is  5-7  seconds  greater  than  it  would 
have  been  without  this  acceleration.  This  advance  was  inci'eased  by 
Delaunay  by  the  addition  of  small  terras  to  (M  seconds  of  angle. 

Now  the  observed  value  of  the  advance  is  about  1 2",  and  is  thus 
about  double  the  theoretical  value  as  calculated  by  Adams.  It  was 
suggested  first  by  Delaunay  that  the  difference  could  be  accounted 
for  by  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation  ;  and  if  iV  be  put  down 
to  this  cause  the  earth  would  in  a  century,  according  to  an  estimate 
communicated  by  Adams  to  the  authors  of  Thomson  and  Tait's 
**  Natural  Philosophy,"  fall  about  22  seconds  behind  a  perfect  time- 
keeper, accurately  adjusted  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  keep 
mean  solar  time.  It  was,  however,  Professor  Adams'  opinion  that 
the  exact  amount  of  tidal  retardation  was  quite  uncertain.  See 
Thomson  atid  I'ait,  Part  II.,  App.  G,  a. 

*  On  the  Tideji  of  a  Vucouh  Spheroid  (Phil.  Trans,  Part  1,  1879)*  aiid  Memoirs 
in  the  Proc.  Roy.  /fcc.  1879  to  1881. 


CHAFER  XV. 
ELASTICITY. 

59 1 .  Preliminary  Notions  and  Definitions.  Homogeneous  Strain. 
— Elasticity  been  defined  in  chap,  ix.,  and  explanations  regarding 
elastic  forces,  and  the  distinction  between  them  and  forces  due 
to  viscosity,  also  definitions  of  such  terms  as  stress,  strain,  isotropy, 
homogeneity,  «fec.,  have  been  stated,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat.  We  shall  give  here  such  a  sketch  of  the  elasticity  of  isotropic 
bodies  as  may  be  serviceable  in  enabling  experimental  researches  on 
the  subject  to  be  understood,  leaving  the  complete  theoretical  dis- 
cussion to  be  studied  in  the  standaird  works  on  the  mathematical 
theory  of  elasticity.* 

An  elastic  body  or  substance  is  said  to  be  subjected  to  homo- 
geneous strain  when  its  particles  (not  the  ultimate  molecules,  but  the 
smallest  elements  considered  as  having  the  properties  of  the  substance) 
are  so  displaced  that  parallel  straight  lines  in  it  marked  out  by 
pai'ticles  remain  pai-allel  straight  lines,  and  all  distances  between 
particles  in  it,  taken  parallel  to  any  one  chosen  direction,  are  altered 
in  the  same  ratio.  This  ratio  is,  however,  in  the  general  case  dififerent 
for  different  directions,  but  if  given  for  two  non-parallel  directions, 
say  tv/o  directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  it  is  given,  of 
course,  for  all  directions  parallel  to  a  plane  containing  these,  and  if 
given  for  three  directions,  no  two  of  which  are  parallel,  say  three 
directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  it  is  given  for  all  directions 
in  space. 

Since  parallel  lines  remain  parallel  lines,  parallel  planes  remain  also 
jmrallel  planes.  A  circle  becomes  an  ellipse,  and  two  diameters  of  a 
circle  at  right  angles  to  one  another  are  strained  into  diameters  of 
the  ellipse,  which  are  parallel  each  to  the  tangent  drawn  to  the 
ellipse  at  the  extremity  of  the  other ;  that  is,  these  diameters  of  the 
circle  are  strained  into  conjugate  diameters  of  the  ellipse. 

Also  it  is  clear  that  homogeneous  stimn  changes  a  sphere  into  an 
ellipsoid,  and  that  any  three  diameters  of  the  sphere  at  right  angles 
to  one  another  are  strained  into  three  conjugate  diameters  of  the 
ellipsoid.  In  general  the  angles  between  sti*aight  lines  in  the  body 
are  changed  by  the  strain,  and  a  rectangular  system  of  straight  lines 

*  See  Math.  Th.  of  Etanticiiy^  by  A.  E.  H.  Love.  Elasticity,  by  Clebsch, 
edited  by  Barre  de  St.  Venant,.  Thomson  andTait's  Xat.  Phil.  ;  JIi.it.  of  Math. 
Th.  of  Elasticity,  by  Todhunter,  continued  and  completed  by  Pearson. 
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becomes  an  oblique  system,  but  there  are,  as  we  shall  see  in  §  593, 
always  three  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  the  un- 
strained body  whi;h  remain  at  right  angles  to  one  another  after  the 
strain,  and  are  therefore  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellip- 
soid into  which  the  strain  alters  any  spherical  portion  of  the  body. 
That  ellipsoid  is  called  the  strain  ellipsoid.  An  ellipsoid,  of  course, 
remains  an  ellipsoid  unless  it  is  changed  into  a  sphere. 

Since  the  state  of  strain  of  a  body  is  not  altered  by  displacement 
of  the  body  as  a  whole,  or  rotation  of  the  body  about  an  axis,  it  will 
not  be  affected  by  supposing  a  point  0  of  the  body  to  remain  fixed. 
Let  then  the  positions  of  particles  of  the  body  be  referred  to  rect- 
angular axes  drawn  from  the  fixed  point  0  as  origin.  Then,  if  Xy  y^  z 
represent  the  original  coordinates  of  the  particle,  x\y\  z'thQ  coordinates 
of  the  particle  after  the  strain,  and  the  strain  be  homogeneous,  x,  y\  z 
must  be  linear  functions  a?,  y^  z  according  to  the  scheme 

x=^a^x  +  \y  +  c^z  "j 

y'-^a^x-{-h^y  +  c^  \        (1) 

z  =a^x-\-h^  +  c^.  ] 

For  these  equations,  as  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  the  most  elementary 
theorems  of  solid  geometry,  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  homogeneous 
strain ;  and  no  other  form  of  relations  will  do  so.  For  example,  the 
linear  relation  Ax  +  By  -\-  Cz  -\-  D  =  ()  is  the  equation  of  a  plane 
drawn  in  the  body,  and  it  is  clear  from  {\ )  that  a  linear  relation  of 
the  same  form  in  x\  y,  z  is  also  satisfiea  by  the  coordinates  of  the 
strained  position  of  the  particles.  Hence  the  particles  still  lie  in  a 
plane,  and  it  is  clear  also  that  particles  which  lie  in  parallel  planes 
before  strain  lie  in  parallel  planes  after  the  strain,  and  that,  there- 
fore, parallel  lines  remain  parallel  lines. 

By  solving  for  a;,  y,  z  in  terms  of  a/,  y ,  z  we  obtain  three  equations 
of  the  form 

7/  =  d,a:'  +  /3,7/  +  y/  -  (2) 

z  =  Qj-T  +  ^\%J  +  y^\  ] 

The  coefficients  Oj,  /3p  *tc.,  are  formed  by  the  rules  given  by  the  theory 
of  simple  equations,  or  they  can  be  determined  directly  for  any  given 
case. 

592.  Strain  Ellipsoid. — Consider  now  a  sphere  described  with  O 
as  centre  in  the  unstrained  body.     Its  equation  is 

x-  -\- y -\- z- =  T, 

The  condition  fulfilled  by  the  coordinates  x,  y,  z  of  any  point  of 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  after  strain  is  by  (2)  expressed  by  the 
equation 

which  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid,  in  fact  of  the  strain  ellipsoid. 
It  may  be  written  in  the  form 
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Ax'  +  Biy-  +  Cz"'  +  2%V  +  2£:zx  +  2Fxy  =  r-',  (4) 

if 

J  =  af  +  a/ +  03-,  ...,    ^  = /3,yi  + /3,y,  + /Bjyj,  ..., 

where  the  blanks  are  to  be  filled  up  with  corresponding  values  for 
B,  C,  E,  F, 

593.  Principal  Axes  of  Strain  Ellipsoid. — To  find  the  axes  of 
this  ellipsoid,  we  observe  that  the  direction-cosines  of  a  normal  are 
proportional  to  Ax  +  Fy  +  Ez\  Fx  +  By  +  Dz\  Ex  +  Dtj  +  Cz\ 
and  that  the  direction-cosines  of  a  radius- vector  are  proportional  to 
^ }  y\  ^ -  Hence,  if  the  normal  at  a  point  on  the  surface  is  coincident 
with  a  radius- vector  drawn  to  the  point,  the  direction -cosines  of  the 
normal  are  proportional  to  x^  y\  z\  that  is  {Ax  -\-Fy  -\-Ez)jx  ^ 
{Fx'  +  By  -h  Dz')/y'  =  {Ex  +  By  +  Cz)/z  =  k,  say.     Hence 

{A-k)x-{-  Fy^  Ez^O  \ 

Fx  ■¥ {B - k)y' +         Dz''^<)  \        (5) 

Ex'+  Dy'  +  {C-k)z=0,  J 

which  gives  by  elimination  of  x\  y\  z  a  cubic  for  the  determination 
of  k  (see  §168  above).  This  equation,  as  can  easily  be  shown, 
has  three  real  roots,  and  there  are,  therefore,  three  directions  at 
right  angles  to  one  another  which  are  normal  to  the  surface.  The 
angles  between  these  are  not  altered  by  the  strain.  By  (4),  since 
r'  =  x'  -\-y'  +  z ' 

r'2  -  r-^  =  ( I  -  ^  )x-  +  ( 1  -  B)y'  +  (1  -  C)z-  -  'IDyz'  -  2Ez'x  -  2Fxy . 

If,  then,  we  assign  a  constant  value,  A^,  to  the  right  hand  side  of 
this  equation,  we  see  that  for  all  radii-vectores  of  the  quadric  surface 

(1  -  A)c'  +  (1  -  B)y'  -h (1  -  C)z^  -  2Dyz  -  tEz'x  -  'IF^^y'  =  K\  (6) 

there  is  the  same  excess  of  /-  over  r.  Or,  if  xlr  =  l\  yjr  =  m\ 
zjr   =  n\  we  have 

( 1  -  ^  Y'  -h  ( 1  -  B)m''  -h  ( 1  -  Cy  -  'IDm'n  -  2En'V  -  ^Ftm  =  ^^ 

The  quantity  on  the  left  is  (/-  -  'r)/r'y  and  the  equation  asserts  that 
along  different  radii  of  the  quadiic  surface  defined  by  (6)  this  ratio 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  radius-vector. 

594.  Theory  of  Small  Strains. — This  discussion  is,  perhaps,  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  mode  of  treating  finite  strain.  We  shall  now 
suppase  the  displacements  relative  to  the  point  0  to  be  small,  and 
consider  only  the  changed  positions  of  points  near  0.  This  will 
suffice  for  most  physical  purposes  to  which  the  theory  is  applied. 
Let  ic,  V,  w  denote  the  displacements  of  a  point,  near  0,  the  coordinates 
of  which  relative  to  fixed  axes  through  0  are  £,};,£.  The  displace- 
ments u,  Vy  w  are,  we  suppose,  finite  continuous  functions  of  £,1;,  ^. 
Then,  since  u,  v,  w  are  zero  at  0,  we  have 

2n 
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3a;        dy        d* 

d^       dy       3« 


w 


3«      dy      3«. 


(7) 


The  quantities  ^u/^x^  &c.,  have  the  values  for  the  point  0,  and  are 
regarded  as  invariable. 

The  strain,  the  only  limitation  imposed  on  which  has  been  that  it 
is  to  be  small,  is  therefore  homogeneous  to  the  degree  of  approximation 
considered. 

Now,  if  £'  i;',  ^,  denote  the  coordinates  of  F  after  the  displace- 
ment, f  =  f  +  w,  »7'  =  »7  +  t?,  C'  =  i  +  w,  and  the  last  equation  may  be 
written 


'-'"*'iH-> 


d« 


/_v3v 


dv 


r=f 


3a; 


(») 


But,  since  J,  ?;,  2^  and  d^/d^,  <kc«>  are  all  small,  f  3V3^>  »73W9y>  ••- 
are  to  the  second  order  of  small  quantities  the  same  as  s'3^e/3^,  ^.,. 
so  that  we  may  write 


4=      r(l-|^)-i;'i^ 

dxj       dy 


-C 


3« 

da; 


+  1 


3m 


-"? 


+r  1- 


8* 


(9). 


595.  Unital  Elongation  of  any  line.    Elongation  Quadric. — If 

C;P  =  p  and  OF  =  p=^p  +  dp  we  have  p«p  =  £«£  +  i;Si7  +  <r^^,  and   if 
If  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of  0  P  so  that  ^  =  £/p,  ...  we  have 

But  ^f  =  w,  ^i;  =  i;,  ^i;  =  Wy  so  that  by  (7)  and   the  values  {I,  m,  n)  = 

(f/p»  Vp»  ^/p)» 


cp     jfjdu  , 


3w  .    3**\  .     /73^  ,     3*' ,    3^ 

?/        3a  /  \  3a;         3y        3^, 

\  3a;        dy       3«/ 
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ox       dy       c-i         \dy    3«/ 


d=     ax!         Vd*    dyl 


(10) 


This  is  frequently  written  in  the  form 


i£  =  d'  ^-fmr  +  gn^  +  'Is^mn  +  ^s^rd  +  2«,^w,  ( 1 0') 

where  e,  /,  ^,  2*^,  2«,,  2«,  are  the  values  of  the  co-elficients  of  P,  m',  &c., 
in  the  previous  expression. 

The  quantity  tpjp  is  the  unital  elongation  of  the  line  OP.  It  is 
usual  to  call  it  simply  the  eloiigcUion  of  OF,  If  a  constant  value  k' 
be  assigned  to  pdp  we  have  from  (10')  by  multiplying  by  p* 

«^^+/r+fl'^+2«l,,4:+2«,«+2«,£,;=^^  (ii) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  quadric  surface.  For  all  radii- vectores  of 
this  surface  pdp  is  a.  constant  k^y  and  therefore  dp/p  is  inversely  pro- 
poHional  to  p-.  This  quadric  surface  is  called  the  elongcUion  quadric. 
59G.  Cone  of  No  Elongation  and  Cone  of  Constant  Elongation. 
— If  d|o  be  negative  for  a  certain  range  of  directions  (for  example,  if 
the  substance  is  extended  along  all  lines  in  one  direction,  and  com- 
pressed along  all  lines  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  former), 
the  conjugate  quadric 

«P+/r  +  sr^  +  28j^f +  2«,«  +  2«,f,;=  -k^  (12) 

will  represent  the  (negative)  elongation  for  these  directions.     The 
two  regions  are  separated  by  the  cone 

which  touches  both  these  quadrics  at  an  infinite  distance  from  0. 
This  is  called  the  co7ie  of  no  eUyiigalion. 

The  direction-cosines  of  the  ladii-vectores  for  which  the  elongation 
has  a  given  value  c  satisfy  the  equation 

e£^  -\-fm'  4"  gv?  +  "is^n  +  28^id  +  28J>m  =  c, 

or  since  Z*  +  m'  4-  w'  =  1 

(«-€)/*  +  (/-  €)m'  +  (^  -  t)n^  +  2sjmn  +  2«,nZ  +  28 jm  =  0. 

They  are  therefore  generators  of  the  cone 

(e  -  e)e  +  (/-  e)fi'  +  (g-  e)r  +  '28,fji;  +  2«,«  +  28fy  =  0.         (14) 

597.  Alteration  of  Direction  of  Line.  Lines  of  No  Botation. — 
If  the  direction-cosinee  of  a  line  be  altered  from  l^  m,  n  to  /  +  d/, 
m  +  dm,  n  +  dn,  the  line  has  been  turned  through  a  small  angle  dd 
given  by 

a0  =  (5^  +  aw»  +  8n')*.  (15) 
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or 


008^0  =  /(/  +  2Z)  +  m(m  +  ^m)  4"  n{n  +  ^n), 

and  therefore,  since  1  -  cos 56  =  2  sin'^  ^  6  =  ^^6^  we  have 

leF=  -^{lU  +  mlm  +  nln) 

=  ^  +  r^s  +  n» -  {(Z  +  llf  +  (m  +  Imf  +  (n  +  lny) 


or 


ieF=^lP'¥lm''¥ln\ 


since  the  first  line  of  the  expression  on  the  right  is  1  -  1,  or  zero. 
Now  we  have  from  ^  =  f/p,  <kc.,  dl  =  ti,  &c.,  and  (7), 

and  similarly  for  din,  dn.     Hence 


dG" 


-m- 

Hi: 


c    +m 


9tt 
9y 


^"'l-)"s-: 


+  w 


3m? 

ay 


r 

-(I-:-)}'  J 


(16) 


If  ^6  vanish,  each  of  the  three  terms  of  this  equation  must  vanish. 
Hence  we  obtain 


li^-e\+m^'' 


I 


I 


,3« 
9t? 


hy 


+  n 


+  vii^-e]+n^^ 


dy 

+  -?-" 
cy 


+  n 


9i/j 


=  0 


=  0 


(a!-')-' 


(1-) 


which  leads  to  the  determinant 


-e,     -s— 


9v_ 

a^  '■ 

9W7 


9^ 
9v 
9^ 

dy^ 

dy'         dz 


-r*  c 


=  0 


(18) 


which  is  a  cubic  for  the  determination  of  the  elongation  t.  This 
cubic,  of  course,  must  have  one  real  root  at  least.  The  other  two 
roots  may  be  either  both  imaginary  or  both  real.  Each  root  gives 
values  of  the  ratios  of  /,  m,  n. 
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A  line  which  remains  unchanged  in  direction  is  called  a  line  of 
no  rotation.     There  is  always  one  such  line  at  least. 

50H.  Superposition  of  Small  Variations. — If  two  sets  of  small 
variations  Mj,  v^,  w^y  u^,  v^,  u\  be  given  successively  to  |,  i;,  J,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that,  when  quantities  of  a  higher  order  of  smallness 
than  those  to  which  the  approximations  here  made  are  limited  are 
neglected,  the  total  resultant  variation  is  u^  +  m„  t?,  +  v^  lo^  +  to,,  and 
is  independent  of  the  order  in  which  the  variations  are  imposed. 
This  the  reader  may  easily  verify  for  himself.  We  go  on  to  the 
analysis  of  an  ordinary  smail  strain  into  a  pui'e  strain  and  a  rotation. 

r)01).  Ordinary  Small  Strain  resolved  into  a  Pore  Strain  and  a 
Rotation. — According  to  a  usual  notation  we  write  2  0„  2  0„  2  0,  for 
t  he  quantities  9  w/S  y  -  3  r/3  5; ,  3 1/-/9  2;  -  3  w/^  x,  3  v/3  a:  -  3  W3  ^ * 
Hence,  by  the  values  of  5p  «,,  ^3  stated  above 

3W3y=«i  +  ^p   3W3-  =«,  +  ^,»   3t?/3aj=Sj  +  0„ 

Thus  we  obtain  by  (7) 

v^s,uffj+8,i:+{e,i-e,i;)  [     (i!)) 

Now,  by  the  discussion  in  §  361  above,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that,  u,  V,  w  denoting  component  velocities  of  the  fluid,  the  quantities 
2  (3  W3  3^  ~  3^/3^)1  ^C'>  were  the  components  of  spin  about  the 
tlirection  I,  ni,  n  there  specified,  it  will  be  clear  that  d^,  0,,  0,  denote 
components  of  angular  displacement  of  a  small  portion  of  the  body  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  0,  about  an  axis  the  direction  cosines  of  which 
are  proportional  to  0„  0„  dy  The  element  is  to  be  considered  as  turned 
without  change  of  relative  position  of  the  particles,  and  the  parts  of 
<fc,  Vj  to  in  brackets  on  the  right  of  (ID)  are  the  relative  shifts  of  P 
due  to  the  rotation.  The  shifts  due  to  change  of  relative  position  of 
the  particles  are  the  remaining  parts  of  the  expressions  in  (10),  and 
are  called  the  components  of  pure  strain.  We  shall  denote  the  latter 
by  2«p  Vj,  z«?j,  and  the  rotational  shifts  by  w,,  t',,  w^.     Hence 

and  these  different  parts  may  be  imposed  in  any  order  without  affect- 
ing the  result. 

600.  Pore  Strain  made  up  of  Three  Elongations  and  Three 
Shears.  Specification  of  Shearing  Strain. — It  is  important  to  con- 
sider a  pure  strain  as  made  up  of  six  partial  strains  according  to  the 
following  scheme, 

(1)  Wi  =  e£,  r,=  0,  n\^  0,  (4)  /<,=    0,  r,  =  s^  w^  =  s^ri, 

(2)  n^=  U,  v^=fy,  ir,=  0,  (5)  ?/4  =  s,4,  v^=    0,  w?4  =  «,f, 
(8)  ^3=  0,  r,=  0,  to^^gi:,  ((>)  n^^s^ri,  t\^Sj^l,  w^=    0. 
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The  first  three  partial  strains  represent  simple  elongations  of  the 
body  in  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  a,  y,  z  respectively.  The  unital 
elongation  or  simply  the  elongation  in  the  first  case  is  0,  in  the 
second  /,  in  the  third  g.  We  call  the  strains,  therefore,  simple 
elongations  of  amounts  «,/,  g.  These  may  be  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive of  course,  and  if  negative  may  be  referred  to  either  as  "  negative 
elongations ''  or  as  contractions. 

In  consequence  of  the  increments  of  5,  i;,  f  involved  in  these 
strains  the  volume  of  the  rectangular  element,  the  edges  of  which 
are  f,  17,  4:,  is  changed  from  Ji;^  to  4(1 +«)  17(1 +/) 4^(1 +y),  that  is, 
is  increased  per  unit  of  its  former  amount  by  e  +/+  g* 

Let  Fig.  298  represent  a  section  of  the  body  through  the  point 

Fm.  298. 

Y 


P  (at  which  the  strain  is  considered)  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  0^. 
OM,  MP  represent  the  co-ordinates  £,  17  of  P.  Through  P  draw  the 
pquare  ABCD,  the  sides  of  which  are  pai-allel  to  the  axes  of  a:  and 
?/,  and  the  centre  of  which  it  at  0.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
."-ection  of  a  cubical  portion  of  the  body,  the  centre  of  which  is  at 
the  fixed  point  which  is  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates.  With- 
out loss  of  generality  we  may  take  P  as  situated  in  the  plane  of  x,  y, 
so  that  the  centre  of  the  section  supposed  is  really  the  origin. 

Now,  through  P  draw  a  line  meeting  the  axes  Ox,  Oy  in  K 
and  F,  so  that  OK— OF,  and  i-esolve  the  component  displacement .v 
^s*?*  ^3^  (^6»  ^e)'  ^^  ^  along  and  at  right  angles  to  this  line.  The  first 
resolution  gives  53(17  -  ^)/  J2  as  the  displacement  of  7^  in  the  direction 
from  E  towards  F.  The  second  resolution  gives  Sj(|  +  i;)/^/2  as  the 
displacement  of  P  parallel  to  OA.  Draw  PL  imrallel  to  AO  to  meet 
OBinL;  the  lengths  of  OZ,  LP  are  obviously  (^  - 17 )/V2,  {E  +  rj)!  J2 
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OZ,  LP  repi-esent  the  displacements  of  P,  which  are  therefore  a 
displiicement  8^.0 L  from  L  towards  0,  and  another  8^,LF  from  L 
towards  P.  Thus,  if  P  lie  in  the  diagonal  OA,  the  former  displace- 
ment is  zero,  and  if  P  be  on  the  diagonal  OD^  the  latter  is  zero.  The 
unital  displacement,  it  is  important  to  notice,  is  8^  in  each  case. 

The  same  result  would  be  found  for  any  other  position  of  P,  say 
P\  by  making  a  similar  construction  and  proceeding  in  the  same  way. 
Thus  in  consequence  of  the  displacements  considered  the  body  near 
0  sustains  a  (unital)  elongation  ^3  along  every  line  parallel  to  OA^ 
and  an  equal  contraction  along  every  line  parallel  to  OD, 

A  cubical  portioi  of  the  body  takes  the  shape  indicated  in  Fig. 
208  by  the  rhombus  A' BCD',  which  shows,  for  distinctness  in  the 
diagram,  the  eflect  of  a  large  shearing  strain.  The  point  P  is 
moved  to  Q  by  the  displacements  P/>,  pQ  of  the  amounts  and  in  the 
directions  represented  byth^se  lines.  This  is  called  a sAeaW/i^  «^ai»i, 
OP  simply  a  shear,  and  OA,  OD  ai'e  called  the  axes  of  the  shear. 

The  numerical  amount  of  the  shear  is  taken  as  2«j,  which  for  a 
small  strain  can  easily  be  seen  to  be  the  amount  by  which  after  the 
strain  the  angle  BA'U  is  less  than  7r/2,  or  by  \«hich  the  angle 
i'D'A'  exceeds  7r/2.  It  will  be  observed  that  to  the  degree  of 
approximation  here  employed  this  strain  does  not  alter  the  volume  of 
the  body. 

In  the  same  way  the  other  two  pairs  of  strains  v^,  to^,  Wj,  w^^  can  be 
shown  to  be  shears  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y 
respectively,  and  to  have  axes  along  the  lines  bisecting  the  angles 
between  the  axes  which  lie  in  these  planes. 

601.  Analytical  Conditions  of  Pore  Strain.  Principal  Axes  of 
Elongation-Quadric.  Strain  Invariants. — If  the  strain  be  pure  we 
have  0,  -  0^  =  03  =  0,  that  is  or/r;r  =  c^f^lcV,  ^<^-  This  proves  that  w, 
r,  w  are  the  differential  co- efficients  d<p/d^i  80/3y>  d<t>IS^  of  a 
function  <p  of  x,  ?/,  z — a  fact  we  shall  make  some  use  of  presently. 
The  components  of  displacement  then  reduce  to  ei  +  s^rj  +  s^^,  &c., 
and  the  equation  of  the  elongation  quadric  is 

eK'+/r  +  <jr'-^'\vi  +  ''is,a  +  '28,^rj  =  Ir,  (20) 

Hence  to  find   the  direction -cosines  of  the  principal  axes  of   the 
elongation-quadric  we  have 

el -{•  8^7)1 -h  8^71  =  kI  ^ 

Sj.+fui    ■\-S{ll  =  K7tl  j-         (21) 

sji  +  s^vi-\-yn  =Kn.  J 

which  give  a  cubic  for  k,  namely, 

«'  -  (e  +/+  yy  +  {fg  +  ye  +  ef-  s;'  -  s./  -  sr^,)K  ] 

-  e/y  -  '28^8^8^  -h  €8;-  +/8/  +  y8^'  =  0.        | 

The  roots  of  this  cubic  equation  are  all  real,  and  by  taking  them  in 
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succession  and  substituting  in  (20)  we  obtain  the  three  sets  of  values 
of  I,  m,  n  required  for  the  axes. 

The  determinant 


6 

-*^^ 

«3» 

^ 

«3» 

/- 

-*:> 

«i 

«,» 

^v 

9 

-  K 

obtained  by  eliminating  Z,  ???,  ?i  from  (21)  is  called  the  discriminxvnt  of 

for  the  reason  that  its  vanishing  is  the  necessary  and  sufficient  con- 
dition that  the  last-written  expression  may  be  i-esolvable  into  two 
factors  of  the  form  X^  +  ftiy  +  v^.  Now  it  is  clear  that  if  this  expres- 
sion is  changed  by  transformation  of  co-ordinates  without  change  of 
origin  it  must  still  be  resolvable  into  factors  for  the  same  value  of  ic, 
inasmuch  as  *t(l^  +  i7^  +  C^)  remains  unchanged.  Thus  the  values  of  k 
do  not  change  because  of  the  transformation  and  consequently  the 
co-efficients  in  the  cubic  (21)  remain  unchanged.  Thus,  however  the 
elongation-quadric  may  be  transformed,  by  being  referred  to  new 
rectangular  axes  from  the  same  origin,  the  quantities 

fg  +  ge  +  ef-  s,^  _  g;'  -  8^\    e/g  +  28^8^8^  -  es^-  -f8^  -  g8^-, 

remain  unchanged.     These  are  called  invaHant8  of  the  strain. 

602.  Cubical  Dilatation. — If  the  equation  of  the  elongation- 
quadric  be  transformed  to  its  principal  axes  it  becomes 

e,V  +  e,rf  +  E^'C-  =  1c'.  (2:^ 

The  quantities  e^,  £,,  t^  ai*e  called  the  principal  elongations.  If  they 
are  all  positive  the  quadric  is  an  ellipsoid.  By  the  first  invarijint 
relation  indicated  above  we  have 

^+f+g  =  h  +  h  +  ^v  {24^) 

We  may  now  find  with  reference  to  the  same  axes  the  equation 
of  the  locus  on  which  after  the  strain  lie  the  pai-ticles  which  before 
the  strain  lay  on  a  sphere  with  its  centre  at  0.  Before  the  strain 
the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  were  £,  i;,  <^  which  satisfied  the  relation 
V  +  ri^+'C=^^'  After  the  strain  the  co-ordinates  of  the  same  point 
have  become  T  =  (1  +  c,)  £,  i;'  =  (1  +  e,)  i;,  ^'  =  ( 1  +  £3)  ^,  so  that,  the 
accents  being  dropped,  the  equation  of  the  locus  is 


(l+e,)=     (l+e,r     (l+.,y 

This  denotes  an  ellipsoid  whatever  the  signs  of  Cp  e^,  e^  maj  be.  The 
ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  ellipsoid  to  the  volume  of  the  sphere  is 
(1  +  €i)(l  -H  €,)(!  -h  c,),  or  1  -I-  £,  +  €,  +  €3  to  quantities  of  the  first  order 
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of  smallness.  The  ratio  of  the  increase  of  volume  to  the  oi-iginal 
volume  is  therefore  €,  +  €,  +  €,.  This  is  called  the  dilatation.  Equa- 
tion (24)  shows  that  the  dilatation  has  the  same  form  of  expression 
whatever  system  of  rectangular  axes  is  chosen. 

(>(K1  Equation  of  Strain  Ellipsoid. — The  amount  of  the  dilatation 
atid  the  form  of  the  strain  ellipsoid  would  not  be  affected  by  imposing 
the  rotations  0,,  0,,  0,  which  would  merely  turn  the  ellipsoid  round 
as  a  whole.  The  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  referred  to  the  original 
axes  is  got  by  putting  for  i,  i;,  f  in  the  equation  of  the  sphere 

and  is 

(I  -26)t-*  +  (l-2/),;=  +  (l-2(/)^-45^,;f-4«,a-4«,£,;  =  Ar.    (26) 

r»(^.  Simple  Elongation  represented  by  Dilatation  and  Two 
Shears. — By  (10)  it  is  clear  that  the  displacement  in  a  pure  strain  is 
capable  of  being  represented  by  three  simple  elongation  displacements 
in  thft  directions  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  elongation-quadric.  We 
can  now  show  that  a  simple  elongation  is  capable  of  being  represented 
by  a  uniform  dilatation  and  two  shears.     Thus  consider  the  scheme 

Tlie  fii-st  line  contains  the  component  displacements  due  to  a  uniform 
dilatation  e^  the  other  two  lines  contain  the  displacements  due  to 
two  shears  each  of  amount  ijc,,  one  in  the  plane  of  £,  i;,  the  other 
in  the  plane  of  £,  ^. 

(Wtr).  Pore  Strain  resolved  into  Dilatation  and  Three  Shears. 
— In  the  same  way  the  displacement  f^i;  may  be  shown  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  displacements  due  to  a  uniform  dilatation  of  amount  €,, 
and  two  shears  of  amount  §£j,  in  the  planes  of  i;,  ^  and  f,  17.  Simi- 
hirly  the  displacement  c,^  may  be  dealt  with. 

The  three  displacements  are  therefore  equivalent  to  the  scheme 
of  dis})lacements 

H(fi  +  ff  +  0^»     {^x+U-^^%l\   (fi  +  f»  +  04} 
i{(^,-e3)^S  0,  -(^,-^3)."} 

i{(fi-0^»       -(fi-c,)7,  0.     } 

In  this  way  a  pure  strain  is  resolved  into  a  uniform  dilatation  and 
tliree  shears. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  any  two  pure  strains  applied 
in  succession  to  a  body  do  not  as  a  general  rule  produce  a 
pure  strain.  This  is  at  once  seen  by  first  changing,  by  §  599,  £,  17,  ^ 
to  r,  ;;',  'C  by  pure  strain,  then  applying  a  pure  strain  to  l\  r\\  ^'. 
I'lie    relation   of    co-efficients  necessary  for   pure  strain  will    not 
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then  be  fulfilled  by  the  final  component  displacements  obtained,  except 
in  special  cases.  It  is,  however,  always  possible  to  apply  a  third  pui-e 
strain  which,  with  the  other  two,  will  give  a  pure  strain.  We  have 
only  to  find  a  strain  of  general  type  which  produces  an  equal 
and  opposite  rotation  to  that  produced  by  the  two  preceding  pui-e 
strains. 

Similarly  three  pure  strains  can  be  specified  which  together  will 
produce  rotation  merely  without  distortion  of  the  substance. 

606.  Specification  of  Stress.  Forces  on  Elementary  Tetrahedron 
of  the  Body. — When  an  elastic  body  is  subjected  to  strain  it  is  held 
in  equilibrium  by  stresses  set  up  within  the  body,  which  depend  at 
each  instant  upon  the  amount  of  the  strain  which  there  exists.  To 
fix  the  ideas  in  the  specification  of  this  stress  suppose  drawn  through 
the  fixed  point  0,  relative  to  which  the  displacements  already  con- 
sidered have  been  regarded  as  produced,  three  co-ordinate  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  axes  Ox^  Oy^  Oz  as  in  Fig.  299,  and  a  fourth 
plane  intersecting  the  axes  in  points  A,  By  C  so  that  the  four  planes 
cut  off*  a  tetrahedron  of  the  body.  This  tetrahedron  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strain,  forces  applied  to  it  over  the  four  faces  by  the 
surrounding  matter,  and  applies  equal  and  opposite  forces  to  that 
matter.  Thus  across  the  face  there  acts  a  stress  one  aspect  of  which 
is  a  force  on  the  tetrahedron,  the  other  aspect  a  force  on  the  surround- 
ing matter.  These  stresses  vary,  of  course,  from  point  to  point  of 
the  areas,  but  will  each  have  a  certain  average  value  per  unit  area  of 
the  face  considered.  Thus  if  «S'  be  the  area  of  a  face  and  FS  be  the 
total  force  in  the  direction  Ox,  exerted  on  the  face  by  the  surrounding 
matter  of  the  body,  P  is  the  average  value  of  the  stress  per  unit  area 
which  acts  parallel  to  Ox  across  the  face. 

Across  each  face,  then,  there  acts  a  stress  which  gives  average 
component  forces  on  the  element  and  on  the  suiTounding  matter  in 
the  directions  of  Ox,  Oy,  Oz.  Taking  the  face  perpendicular  to  Or, 
we  shall  denote  these,  each  reckoned  per  unit  area,  by  X^,  J'^.,  Z^.. 
The  suffix  indicates  that  the  face  considered  is  perpendicular  to  the 
Hxis  of  Xy  and  the  A",  Z,  Z  the  directions  of  the  components.  We 
shall  consider  the  components  as  acting  on  the  tetrahedron. 

Now,  in  general  there  will  be  forces  distributed  over  the  face 
which  if  the  element  were  perfectly  rigid  would  be  equilibrated  by 
three  component  forces  applied  at  the  centroid  of  the  face  and  thiee 
couples  about  the  co-ordinate  axes.  When  the  element  is  taken 
small  the  moments  of  these  couples  involve  the  dimensions  of  tho 
face  in  a  power  one  degree  higher  than  do  the  foi'ces,  and  therefore 
in  the  limit  are  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  latter.  Also  as 
the  element  is  made  smaller  and  smaller  the  average  force  per  unit 
area,  multiplied  by  the  area  dS  of  any  small  element  of  the  surface, 
becomes  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  the  force  actually  applied  to 
the  element  d8  in  consequence  of  the  existing  stress.  Tlins  taking 
a  sufficiently  small  element  we  neglect  the  couples  and  take  only  the 
forces  per  unit  area,  which  we  regard  as  having  the  values  they 
approach  as  the  element  is  diminished  indefinitely  while  its  apex  is 
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kept  at  0,  Although  X,,  7,,  Z^^  &c.,  have  not  the  dimensions  of 
'*  force  in  the  true  dynamical  sense  "  we  sliall  call  them  '^  forces " 
for  brevity.  The  dimensional  formula  of  each  is  however  [ML'^T'^^ 
We  shall  take  X^,  r^,  Zg  the  forces  perpendicular  to  the  faces 
as  tractions  applied  to  the  faces,  that  is  when  they  act  as  shown  (by 
^^  Qi  ^)  ^T^  Fig.  299.  The  other  forces  T^,  Xg,  <S:c.,  are  tangential 
forces  applied  to  the  three  faces  of  the  tetrahedron,  which  are  now 
considered,  and  are  taken  as  acting  in  the  directions  opposite  to  those 

Fig.  299. 


in  which  the  axes  are  drawn,  ns  shown  in  Fig.  299  by  S,  T,  U,  (It 
is  shown  below  that  Zj,  =  F^,  X^  =  Z^,  Y^  —  Xy^  and  therefore  these 
forces  are  denoted  by  *S',  1\  U  respectively.)  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  normals  drawn  outward  from  the  faces  of  the  tetrahedron  to  which 
these  forces  are  applied  would  have  directions  opposite  to  the  axes. 
lUit  in  consequence  of  the  same  system  of  stress  the  forces  applied  to 
faces,  the  outward-drawn  normals  to  which  are  in  the  same  directions 
as  the  axes,  would  have  in  the  typical  or  normal  case  the  same 
directions  as  theaxas.  The  tangential  forces  are  of  ten  called  shearing 
forces. 

Across  the  face  ABC  we  suppose  a  stress  to  act  which  gives  for 
the  component  forces  per  unit  area,  F,  G,  H  acting  as  shown  in 
Fig.  299  Also  there  will  act  on  the  matter  of  the  tetrahedron  what 
are  usually  called  body  forces,  that  is,  foi-ces  applied  to  the  particles 
within  the  element  due  to  outside  agencies,  for  example,  forces  due 
to  gi-avity,  electric  or  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion,  &c.     These 
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will  have  to  be  considered  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  equilibiium 
of  a  body  under  stress ;  but  at  present  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the 
vanishing  tetrahedron  such  forces,  which  depend  on  the  mass  of  the 
tetrahedron,  and  therefore  on  its  volume,  vanish  ultimately  in  com- 
pirison  with  the  forces  applied  to  its  faces  in  consequence  of  the 
stresses. 

()07.  Eqailibriain  of  Tetrahedron. — ^We  may  now  consider  the 
equilibrium  of  the  tetrahedron.  If  Z,  m,  71  be  the  direction-cosines  of 
the  outward -drawn  normal  to  the  face  ABC  and  A  be  the  area  of  that 
face,  the  areas  of  the  faces  perpendicular  to  Oic,  Oy,  Ozaxe  /A,  m  A,  n  A 
respectively.  Thus,  for  the  total  force  in  the  direction  opposed  to  Ox 
applied  to  these  faces,  we  have 

XJ  A  +  Xj,m  A  +  XgH  A. 

This  is  balanced  by  Fa,  and  similai-ly  the  other  forces  may  be  dealt 
with.     Thus  we  obtain  the  three  equations  of  equilibrium 


F=:^lX^-\-mXj,  +  7iX^ 
H=lZ^-\-  mZy  +  7iZ:, 


(27) 


These  equations,  it  is  to  be  observed,  give  the  components  of  the 
stress  at  any  point  across  any  plane,  the  dii-ection-cosines  of  the 
normal  to  which  are  /,  m,  w,  in  terms  of  the  stresses  across  planes 
di-awn  through  the  same  point  at  right  angles  to  the  co-ordinate 
axes. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  of  very  great  importance,  if  the  triangle 
ABC  of  Fig.  290  be  part  of  the  bounding  surface  of  the  body,  F^  G,  U 
are  the  components  of  foi^ces  which  must  be  balanced  by  the  forces 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  boundary  to  pixniuce  equilibi-ium. 
Thus  the  forces  applied  to  the  boundary  can  be  expi*essed  in  terms 
of  the  stresses  over  each  element  of  the  surface. 

008.  Equilibriimi  of  Rectangular  Parallelepiped.  Equations  of 
Stresses. — We  now  consider  the  equilibrium  of  a  small  rectangular 
parallelepiped  (Fig.  300)  of  the  substance  with  pairs  of  faces  perpen- 
dicular to  the  co-ordinate  axes,  with  its  centre  at  0,  and  having 
edges  of  lengths  dx,  dy,  dz.  In  consequence  of  the  stresses  in  the 
material,  the  forces  applied  to  the  faces  will  be  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows.  The  directions  of  these  on  the  paii*s  of  opposite  faces  agree, 
as  will  be  seen,  with  the  convention  as  to  positive  and  negative 
indicated  above.  The  force  along  Ox,  applied  to  the  right  hand  force 
of  the  element,  is  a  traction  in  the  positive  direction,  that  parallel  to 
Ox  on  the  left  hand  face  is  a  traction  outwards  also,  but  regarded  as 
a  force  on  the  element  is  in  the  negative  direction. 

If  ^Yj.,  Xj,,  X;^  be  the  numerical  values  of  the  component  stresses 
across  a  plane  drawn  through  0  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  x, 
the  component  stresses  across  the  right-hand  and  left-hand  faces 
can  be  shown,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  used  in  §  355,  to  be 
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^x'^id-^^x/S-cfl^,  ^y±hhXJ^x.dx,  X- ± i 3 Xg/3 uj.(^,  where  the 
positive  si^D  is  taken  for  the  nght-hand  side  and  the  negative  sign  for 
the  left-hand  one.  Similarly  components  of  F,,  Zj^  across  these  two 
faces  are  obtained.  In  the  same  way  the  stress  across  the  other  two 
pairs  of  faces  can  be  calculated.    If  we  denote  components  of  forces  per 

Fig.  300. 


'OC 


unit  volume  by  A",  1',  Z  without  suffixes  and  the  density  of  the  element 
by  p  we  obtain  for  the  total  forces  in  the  directions  of  Ox,  Oy,  Qz, 

pXcb:dydz,    pYclxdydz,    pZdxdydz. 

Now  the  .r-component  of  force  due  to  the  stress  across  the  right- 
hand  face  perpendicular  to  Ox  is  positive  and  is 

(A'j.  +  i  (]'^xlv'*''dii')  dy  dz 

in  amount,  that  across  the  left-hand  face  acts  in  the  negative  direction 
and  is  (A,.  -  i  a  ^jd  x.dx)dy  dz  in  amount.  Hence  the  former  is  numeri- 
cally greater'than  the  latter  by  (jXj^jaxdvdy  dz.  Similarly  from  the 
two  faces  perpendicular  to  the  axis  Oy  comes  a  force  d^j,ldV'dydzd.r, 
and  fi-om  the  two  faces  perpendicular  to  Oz  a  force  ^X,/^z.dzdxdy. 
Thus  the  total  force  in  the  direction  Ox  applied  to  the  element  is 

{pX  +  d-^'x/c'f'  +  o^ylvy  +  (jX^Icz)  dxdydz, 

and  since  the  element  has  no  displacement  along  Ox  this  must  vanish^ 
Similarly  the  other  two  directions  are  dealt  with.  We  thus  get  the 
three  equations  of  equilibrium  as  regards  translatory  motion. 
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Besides  these  there  are  three  equations  which  must  hold  if  there  is 
DO  rotatioD  about  the  co-ordinate  axes.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  any 
moments  about  the  axes  which  the  body  forces  may  exert  are,  if  the 
element  is  infinitesimal,  small  in  comparison  with  those  due  to  the 
s  cresses  across  the  surfaces,  and  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  in 
comparison  with  the  latter  by  making  the  element  sufficiently  small. 
Hence  in  the  limit  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  stresses  across 
the  faces.  Further,  the  moments  of  the  variations  of  these  from  the 
values  across  parallel  sections  of  the  element  through  0  may  be 
neglected  in  comparison  with  the  moments  of  the  latter.  Thus  we 
obtain,  taking  moments  about  Ox^  ^« x  J dzdxdy - Z^x  \dydocdz  —  (>^ 
and  similarly  for  the  moments  about  the  other  two  axes.  Hence  we 
have 

Yg  =  Zj,^    Zx  =  X„    A  ^  =  Yx'  (29) 

Hence  we  may  denote  Y^  or  Zy  by  8^  Z^  or  X^  by  T^  and  X^  or 
^*  hy  U.  Also  to  avoid  any  confusion  with  the  body  forces  we 
denote  X^.,  Fy,  Z^  by  jP,  $,  R  respectively. 

609.  Equations  of  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  an  Elastic  Solid. — 
The  equations  of  equilibrium  (28)  now  become 


p.Y  +  l^  +  i^^^T' 


3ic    3y 


"5^     9y     3« 

oZ-\-  — -  +  3  ^  +  ^3 

3«     9y     3« 


=  0 


=  0 


=  0, 


(30) 


^hile  the  three  equations  (29)  are  involved  in  the  identification  of 
Yg  with  Zyy  (fee.,  in  the  formation  of  (80)  from  (28).  It  may  be 
noticed  at  once  that  if  the  element  is  under  acceleration  the  quantities 
on  the  left  in  (30)  each  multiplied  by  dxdydz  are  now,  if  w,  v,  id  are 
the  accelerations  of  the  centroid  of  the  element,  respectively  equal  to 
iipdxdt/dz,  vp dxdydz,  ivpdxdydz.  The  equations  of  motion  are 
therefore 


ax  dy  oi 
8*  3y  8« 
d*    3y     9»- 


(31) 


forces  Xg,  7^, 


610.  The  Stress-Quadric.  Cones  of  Shearing  and  Normal  Stress. 
—If  the  notation  P,  Q,  B,  S,  T,  U  be  substituted  in  (27)  for  the 

.  as  diminished  in  number  by  (29)  we  obtain 

F=lP  +  mU+7iT  ^ 

G  =  lU+mQ  +  nS  I      (32) 

H=lT  +  mS  +nB.  J 
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These  multiplied  in  order  by  l,  m,  n  and  added  give 

lF+mG  +  nH=PP  +  m^Q-\-n^R  +  2mnS+2nlT+2lniU,  (3J5) 
Imagine  now  the  quadric  surface 

Pe+Qrr-^RC-^'-^Srti:^-2Ta  +  '^Ulri  =  K\  (84) 

having  its  centre  at  0,  to  be  constructed.  If  /,  m,  n  be  the  direction- 
cosines  of  a  radius-vector  to  the  surface,  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
normal  di'awn  to  the  surface  at  the  extremity  of  this  radius- vector 
are  proportional  to  IP  -\-mU-\-nT,  lU+mQ  +  nS\  lT+7nS  +  nR, 
that  is  to  Fy  G,  H,  and  lF-{-mG-{-nH  is  the  normal  component  of 
the  stress  across  a  diametral  plane  perpendicular  to  the  radius-vector 
in  the  direction  ly  m,  n.  This  normal  component  is  for  different 
radii- vectores  of  the  quadric,  of  which  the  equation  is  (554),  inversely 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  lengths.  The  quadric  is  therefoi-e 
called  the  stress-quadric.  The  resultant  of  F,  G,  H  across  the  same 
plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  the 
radius- vector  /,  w,  n. 

Where  this  normal  stress  is  a  traction  exerted  by  the  matter  on 
one  side  of  the  plane  on  the  matter  on  the  other  side,  K^  \s  positive,  but 
where  this  stress  is  a  thrust,  we  must  take  for  the  value  of  the  left- 
hand  side  of  (84)  the  value  -  K^j  which  gives  the  conjugate  quadric. 

If  this  normal  stress  vanishes  in  certain  directions,  points  on 
lines  drawn  through  0  in  these  directions  are  given  by  the  equation 

P?  +  gr  +  /?r  +  2>S',;^  +  2ra  +  26^ii,  =  0,  (85) 

which  is  called  the  cone  of  zero  normal  stress,  or,  more  frequently, 
since  the  stress  is  everywhere  tangential  to  the  surface,  the  cone  of 
Hfvearing  stress.  It  separates  the  directions  along  which  the  normal 
stress  across  diametral  planes  of  the  quadric  is  a  traction  from  those 
along  which  this  stress  is  a  thrust. 

The  lines  through  0  along  which  the  normal  stress  has  a  constant 
value  k  are  given  by  the  equation 

^P  _  k)  +  m%Q  -  k)  +  7i\B  -k)  +  2mnS  +  2>tZr  +  '2lmU=^  0,     (fi^) 

so  that  these  directions  also  are  the  generating  lines  of  a  cone. 

611.  Bestiltant  Stress  across  any  Plane.— If  V  denote  the 
resultant  stress  across  the  plane  /,  m,  n  and  X,  /a,  v,  its  direction  cosines 
we  have 

F=lP-k-mU  +  nT=^\V  \ 

G  =  lU^mQ+nS=^V  I      (87) 

II=lT  +  viS  -^-uR^vV.  J 

If  t7  denote  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  t-  e 
centre  of  the  quadric  on  the  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  the  radius 

I,  m,  7iy  and  p  denote  the  length,  JS!^  + 17*  +  f^>  of  that  radius,  these 
equations  give  by  multiplication  b^  /,  w,  71  in  order  and  addition 

Top 
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612.  Reciprocal  Relation  of  Stresses  across  Two  Planes.  Hy- 
drostatic Stress. — The  component  stress  parallel  to  any  line  l\  m,  n 
\&ltP  +  mmQ^nnR^{mn  +  mn)S  +  {nl-¥'td')  T+{rm  +  im)U.  The 
symmetry  in  /,  m,  n,  l\  m\  n\  of  this  expression  asserts  that  the  stress 
across  any  plane  /,  m,  n,  resolved  along  the  normal  to  the  plane 
l\  ra\  n\  is  equal  to  the  stress  across  the  latter  plane  resolved  along 
the  normal  to  the  former. 

If  the  stress  is  normal  to  the  plane  Z,  m,  71,  we  have  X,  /x,  v  eijual 
to  I,  m,  71,  and  the  stress  resolved  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  /',  m\  n 
is  V{ll'  +  mm  +  nn\  that  i«j  Fcos^,  where  Q  is  the  angle  between  the 
normals. 

Hence,  by  the  theorem  just  stated,  the  stress  V  across  the  plane 
l\  m\  n\  resolved  perpendicular  to  the  plane  I,  m,  7/,  gives  the  com- 
ponent Fcos^.  It  follows  that  if  V  be  also  normal  to  its  plane  this 
component  is  also  F'cos^,  and  therefoi-e  V  =  V,  If,  thei-efore,  the 
stress  across  every  plane  through  C  is  normal  to  the  plane  the 
stress  across  all  planes  has  the  same  value.  Thus,  when  the  stress  is 
of  the  nature  of  thrust,  we  have  the  hydrostatic  theorem  that  the 
pressure  throughout  a  fluid  in  equilibrium  has  the  same  value  in  all 
directions.  The  stress-quadric  is  then  a  sphere,  as  indeed  is  every 
surface  of  the  second  degree  by  which  the  distribution  of  stress  can 
be  graphically  represented. 

618.  Principal  Axes  of  Stress.  Stress  Invariants. — The  prin- 
cipal axes  of  the  stress-quadric  can  be  found  by  the  same  process  as 
that  used  for  the  elongation  quadric  in  §  001  above.  For  any  plane 
/,  m^  n  to  which  the  resultant  stress  is  normal  we  obtain  the  equations 

lP^-mU^nr=lV,    IU  +  mQ-\-7iS  =  mV,    lT+mS  +  nR  =  nV,  (80) 

so  that  we  obtain  for  V  the  deterniinantal  cubic 


=0  1 


J 


P  -  V,       U,  T 

u,     Q  -  r,     s 

T,         S,      R  -  r. 

This  gives  three  real  values  of  V  for  the  determination  by  (89)  of 
three  sets  of  values  of  Z,  m,  n.  The  three  directions  thus  obtained 
are  perpendicular  to  one  another  (§  168),  and  give  the  three  principal 
axes  of  the  stress  quadric.  The  planes  at  right  angles  to  them  are 
the  principal  planes,  and  the  stresses  across  these  planes  ai-e  the 
principal  stresses. 

If  Fy  Q\  R  now  denote  the  principal  stresses,  the  equation  of 
the  stress-quadric  is 

FV  +  Q'r^-RC'^K^  (41) 

and  if  a,  b,  c  be  the  three  semi-axes  of  this  quadric,  the  principal 

stresses  are  num/&ric(dly  equal  to  K'-jd',  K'/b',  K'^jcP,  The  stress  in- 
variants are 

P  +  Q^R  =  F  +  Q'^R  ^ 

QR  +  RP^PQ-  ^'-'  -  T-  -  U'  =  Q'R  4-  RF  -h  FQ'      -      (4i>) 

PQR  -h  2STU  -  RU'  -  QT'  -  PS'  =  FQ'R.  J 
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614.  Stress-EllipsoicL — If  now,  accents  di'opped,  P,  Q,  JR  he  the 
principal  stresses,  the  equation 

rs       „2        ys 

—  +  ^  +  ^  =  1,  (43) 

where  u-,  .y,  s  are  distances  measured  along  the  principal  axes,  denotes 
an  ellipsoid.  The  components  of  the  stress  across  the  plane  the 
direction  cosines  of  which  are  £/iP,  rj/Q,  !^/E  are  /'=£,  G^rjj  B-^^y 
and  the  component  of  stress  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  this 
plane  is  ^/P  +  tj-/Q  +  ^/7?.  The  i*esultant  stress  across  the  same  plane 
is  j£^  4-  7-  +  4^,  that  is,  it  is  numerically  ecjual  to  the  radius- vector  p» 
and  acts  along  it.     The  ellipsoid  (48)  is  called  the  stress-eilipsoid. 

The  radii- vectores  representing  the  resultant  stresses  across  three 
co-orthogonal  planes,  that  is  planes  which  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another  are  not  themselves  co-orthogonal,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  are  conjugate  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  (43).  For,  let  £,,  i/j,  4^„  Ep  1;,,  ^,, 
^j»  Vv  ^j  he  the  co-ordinates  of  their  extremities,  the  three  stresses  re- 
represented  by  Jt,f  -h  i/f  +  Ci%  <kc-»  are  the  resultant  stresses  across  the 
planes  the  direction  cosines  of  which  are  ^JP,  Vi/Qj  ij^y  «S:c.,  and  if 
these  planes  be  co-orthogonal  the  relations 


ij  + '/i  7«  +  ^m:**  =  0,  (44) 

P'       Q'       R'        '  ^     ^ 

and  two  others  got  by  cyclic  changes  of  suffixes,  hold.  But  these  are 
the  relations  that  hold  between  conjugate  semi-diameters :  the  first 
affirms  that  the  point  £p  7^,  ^|  lies  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  extremity  of  £,,  17,,  ^,,  and  so  for  the  others. 

015.  The  Director  Qnadric.  Cones  of  Shearing  Stress  and  Zero 
Normal  Stress. — Thequadric 

P     Q     P  '  ^     ' 

in  which  P,  Q,  P  denote  the  quantities  represented  by  P',  ^,  R'  in 
§  fil3,  is  called  the  reciprocal  of  the  quadric  (41).  The  stress  across 
a  diametral  plane  of  this  quadric  has  components 

/;  G,  //=(£, ,,  :)i(s'ir-+rlQ'+r-/ii'y, 

that  is  (£,  17,  i)  pjK'^.  The  resultant  stress  across  this  plane  is  there- 
fore ppjK'^  where  /o=  ^^i^  +  rf  +  C^',  and  is  in  the  direction  of  p. 
Hence  the  quadric  is  sometimes  called  the  director-qtuidric. 

The  component  along  the  normal  [the  direction  cosines  of  which 
are  (;,£//>,  p.,  (?,;,>://?)A"-^]  is 

{FplIP  +  Gpr^lQ  +  lIp^P)\K'^  -^F^l^  +  7^  <?  +  r //0/A"*  =F^A^ 

If  the  normal  component  is  every\i*here  positive  this  quadric  is  an 
ellipsoid,  and  if  the  normal  component  is  everywhere  negative  the 
quadric  is  again  an  ellipsoid,  but  with  the  equation 

2  o 
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P     Q      R  ^     ' 

If  the  stress  is  a  traction  in  some  directions  and  a  pressi.re  in 
others,  (45)  holds  for  the  former  and  (46)  for  the  latter.  The  ec|UH- 
tions  then  represent  two  conjugate  hyperboloids  separated  by  the 
cone 

+  ^'+.-  =  0,  (47) 

which  is  the  cone  of  zero  normal  stress.  On  the  other  hand  the 
stress  is,  as  we  have  seen,  at  all  points  tangential  to  the  reciprocal 
cone 

Pr-  +  (3l;-  +  /?4'•-  =  0^  (4S) 

which  is  the  cone  of  shearing  stress.  Neither  of  these  cones  exists 
when  the  stress  is  throughout  of  one  character. 

6 1 G.  Transformation  of  Stresses.  Expression  of  General  Stresses 
in  Terms  of  Principal  Stresses. — The  transformation  of  the  specifica- 
tion of  stress  from  one  set  of  axes  to  another  is  important,  especially 
the  expression  of  the  general  system  of  stresses  P,  Q,  /?,  ^S^,  T^  U  in 
terms  of  the  principal  stresses  Z*',  Q\  R,  Let  Zp  ?;«,,  ??,,  Z,,  ?«,,  n^, 
hi  ^3>  '^h  ^  *'^®  direction  cosines  of  the  axes  of  any  general  system  of 
stresses  /*,'(?,  P,  S^  T,  U  with  reference  to  the  axes  of  a  given  general 
system  P\  Q\  /r,  >S",  T\  U',  Substituting  in  (82)  P\  Q\  «fec.,  for 
Py  Q,  ike.,  and  /,,  ???„  ?^,,  Z^,  vi^,  ?«,,  /,,  m^.  ?/,  in  succession  for  /,  ?/i,  ii 
We  obtain  three  sets  of  values  of  P,  G^  11^  namely 

F^l,P'^-m,V'-^n,T 

and  two  others  obtained  from  these  by  the  specified  changes  of 
suffixes.  This  fiisfc  set  are  the  components  across  the  plane  the 
direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  which  are  /,,  ?//,,  >?„  that  is  the  new 
plane  of  y,  ^.     The  normal  component  across  this  plane  is  therefore 

+  2/>?,7^y  +  2h/,  7"  +  '>l^7n^  U'  (40) 

with  similar  formuh^  for  Q^  R  to  be  obtained  by  changing  the  suffixes 
of  the  cosines. 

The  values  of  F,  6',  //  for  the  new  plane  of  r,  y  are  /.,/*'  +  ^>?3^  '  + 
n^T\    tkc.      Tlie    component    across   this   plane    parallel    to    //    is 
l.,F-hvifi-{-  if^ll,  and  is  the  value  of  S.     Hence 


with  similar  formuh^  for  T^  U. 
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If  /*,  Q,  R  are  principal  stresses  *S',  T^  U  are  identically  zero,  and 
(41))  suffices  for  the  transformation.  If  F,  Q\  R  are  principal 
.stresses  P,  <?,  /?,  *S',  T,  U  are  obtained  by  deleting  the  second  lines  of 
the  expressions  on  the  right  of  (40)  and  (oO).     In  this  case  we  have 

Q  =  l,'F  +  m.^Q'  +  n;'R'  y     (41)') 

R  =  i:-F  +  m:Q'^-n;-R'  J 

T=llF^m,w,Q'  +  n,v,F  [      (50') 

These  formubi'  mav  be  used  also  for  the  transformation  of  sti'ain. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  put  in  (41))  and  ("»<)),  e,f,  g,  «,  h,  c  forP,  Q^ 
R,  'IS,  'IT J  'lU  with  the  corresponding  substitutions  for  F^  Q\  *$:c. 
Equations  (41)')  and  (.'>()')  give  ^,/,  </,  i'<,  A^,  ic,  if  f,,  e^,  f3the  principal 
elongations  be  put  for  P\  Q\  F, 

(UT.  Equivalence  of  Traction  and  Pressure  in  Perpendicular 
Directions  to  System  of  Shearing  Stress.  We  can  now  easily  dis- 
cover ^^quivalent  systems  of  stress  which  are  of  great  importance  for 
practiciil  applications.  For  example,  consider  a  system  composed  of 
two  principal  stressas,  a  traction  F  across  all  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  principal  axis  Ox\  and  a  pressure  of  equal  amount  across  all 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis  Oy',  These  act  across 
planes  drawn  through  a  point  Q  in  the  directions  shown  in  Fig.  301. 
The  equivalent  stress  across  two  planes  both  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z, 
and  bisecting  the  angles  between  the  axes  Ojt^  0.y,  can  be  found  at 
once  from  the  formulas  just  written.  The  direction-cosines  of  the 
axes  Ox,  Oy ,  Oz  with  reference  to  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  ( Oz  and  Oz  being  co- 
incident) are  Z,=  l/y^2,  wi,=  -1/^/2,  nj  =  (), /,=  l/\/l>,  7>?,=  l/^'i>, 
/j  =  0,  ^3  =  0,  /?3  =  1 .     Hence  by  (41)) 


P  =  \F  -\F^^\  (?  =  0,  ^  =  0  ) 

X  =  (>,  T=K\U=  -\P' -\F=  -F.  ) 


(:>]) 


Thus,  by  Fig  301,  the  forces  acting  aici-oss  the  new  co-ordimite 
planes  of  xz  and  //c  at  the  point  Q  ai*e  the  two  tjingeutial  forces 
U  as  shown  in  Fig.  300 ;  that  is,  a  tangential  force  {P  per 
unit  ai-ea)  acting  over  the  face  perpendicular  to  the  new  axis  of  x 
in  the  direction  from  B  towards  .4,  arid  an  efjual  tangential  force 
over  the  face  perpendicular  to  the  new  axis  of  y  and  from  C  towards 
V.  The  original  stresses  at  Q  act  on  the  matter  within  the  angle 
}fQX,  the  e<iuivalent  tangential  stresses  at  Q  act  on  the  matter 
within  the  angle  CQB.  Thus  the  given  system  of  stress  is  ecjuivalent 
to  a  system  of  shearing  stress  on  planes  through  the  point  considered 
inclined  at  4.'>    to  the  axes. 

The  system  of    stresses,  shown  applied  to  the  faces  of   a  rect- 
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angular  element  in  Fig.  30r,  is  indicative  of  the  stresses  supposed 
applied  by  the  sunx)unding  matter  to  any  such  element  taken  with 

Fig.  301. 


y. 


\ 


-'  c 


its  centre  at  0,  the  system  being  that  just  dealt  with.  The  internal 
rectangular  element  is  shown  affected  with  the  equivalent  tangential 
or  shearing  stresses.     The  opposite  tangential   stresses  applied    by 

Fig.  301'. 


Ull.llll 


the  inner  element  to  the  triangular  prisms  outside  it,  just  equilibrate 
the  forces  applied  to  these  by  the  normal  stresses  across  their  outer 
faces. 
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inx.  Simple  Konnal  Traction  reduced  to  Unifonn  Dilating 
Stress  and  Two  SystemB  of  Shearing  Stress. — From  this  result  it 
is  clear  that  a  simple  noruial  traction  across  one  set  of  parallel  planes 
can  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  normal  traction  across  this  set  of  planes 
and  the  other  two  set^  which  are  co-orthogonal  with  it,  and  two 
systems  of  stress  similar  to  the  system  just  discu)»ed.  For,  let  the 
stress  be  a  traction  P  across  all  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
,'■.  Consider  a  cubical  element  of  the  body  with  its  centre  at  0. 
Across  the  pair  of  opposite  faces  paraUel  to  yOz  there  acts  the  streas 
/'.  Suppose  applied  perpendicular  to  each  of  the  other  two  pairs  of 
fiLces  a  strefs  consisting  of  a  traction  J/'  and  a  pressure  ^P.  The 
distribution  is  indicated  in  Fig.  MOi.     This  gives,  of  course,  zero  stress 


for  each  piiir  of  planed  except  those  perpendicular  to  0-c.  Thus  we  have 
pirallel  to  everj-  pair  of  parallel  faces  a  ti^ction  \P  ;  that  is,  a  uni- 
form dilating  stress  of  this  amount  acts  on  the  body.  Ferpendicular 
to  the  pair  of  faces  p&rallel  to  yOz  there  acts  a  traction  \P,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  pair  of  faces  parallel  to  iOx  a  pressure  of  the  same 
amount ;  a  similar  system  of  stresses  acta  across  the  two  sets  of  planes 
perpendicular  to  yOz  and  xOy.  Each  of  the  two  latter  systems  of 
stress  is  reducible,  as  in  §  Iil7,  to  a  system  of  tangentiid  stresses 
parallel  to  the  planee  bisecting  the  angles  between  Ox,  Oy,  and  the 
two  planes  bisecting  the  angles  between  the  axes  0.x,  Os.  Therefore 
the  simple  traction,  or  elongating  stress,  acting  ou  an  element  is 
reducible  to  a  uniform  dilating  stress,  and  two  systems  of  shearing 
stresses  each  acting  on  the  element  as  already  explained  in  §  Iil7. 

It  follows  that  any  system  of  stress  being  reducible  to  three 
simple  tractions  (positive  or  negative)  parallel  to  the  principal  axes, 
is  reducible  to  a  uniform  dilating  stress,  and  three  systems  of  shear- 
ing stress,  acting  parallel  to  the  three  pairs  of  planes  bisecting  the 
angle  between  the  axes. 

Fig.  30;i  shows  the  lines  along  which  an  aiial  section  A  BCD  of  a 
portion  of  a  wire  changes  to  the  confignration  A'B'C'/y.  The  longi- 
tudinal extension  from  A(J  to  A'C,  and  the  lateral  contraction  from 
Oi)  to  CD'  are  much  exaggerated,  and  are  far  from  being  in  the 
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proper  ratio.  But  the  dotted  lines  are  so  drawn  that  a  particle  on 
one  of  these  lines  in  the  original  configuration  is  on  the  same  line  in 
another  position  in  the  other  configuration.  These  are  therefore 
lines  of  displacement  of  the  particles. 

619.  Belations  between  Stress  and  Strain. — We  have  now  to 
consider  the  relations  between  stiess  and  strain.  In  doing  so  we 
shall  suppose  that  there  are  no  energy  changes,  resulting  from  the 
application  of  strf ss  to  the  body,  which  are  not  exactly  taken  account 
of  when  the  work  done  by  the  applied  forces,  and  the  change  of 
potential  energy  due  to  change  of  strain  configuration  of  the  elastic 
substance,  are  evaluated.  In  the  limited  discussion  possible  here  we 
neglect  energy  changes  due  to  changes  of  temperature  and  other 
variations  of  the  internal  state  of  the  body,  and  tor  the>e  reference 
must  be  made  to  treatises  on  Thm*modynamic8y  or  to  Part  II.  of  this 
work.  But,  provided  the  body  is  strained  eithei*  at  constant  tem- 
perature, or  subject  to  the  condition  that  no  heat  enters  or  leaves 
any  portion  of  the  strained  substance  the  changes  of  potential  energy 
are  independent  of  the  order  of  succession  of  the  strain  configura- 
tions imposed  on  the  body,  that  is,  the  work  spent  on  the  body  in  any 
change  depends  only  on  the  initial  and  final  configurations  of  the 
change.  There  is  thus  a  work  function  ir  which  expresses  in  terms 
of  the  sti'ain  configurations  the  work  done  by  the  applied  forces  in 
carrying  the  substance  from  one  to  the  other.  In  other  words,  tho 
work  done  in  any  small  change  of  strain  of  any  type  taken  per  unit 
of  the  change  is  a  perfect  dift'erential  of  a  function  of  the  co-ordinate 
or  co-ordinates  expressing  the  sti-ain  configuration. 

()2().  Hookes  Law.  Strain  due  to  Simple  Traction. — We  shall 
endeavour  to  determine  on  certain  assumptions  the  nature  of  the 
(small)  strain  produced  by  any  type  of  stress  and  sliall  assume  that 
diflferent  stresses  or  elements  of  a  single  stress  are  indepimdent  in 
the  sense  that  each  produces  its  own  efl^ect  independently  of  the 
existence  of  the  others.  In  other  words  the  strain  will  be  taken  as 
proportional  to  the  existing  stress.  That  this  was  approximately  the 
case  for  small  strains  of  a  certain  type  was  first  noticed  by  Hooke, 
and  the  proportionality  which  holds  between  small  strains  and  their 
corresponding  stresses  of  whatever  type  is  now  generally  referred  t(> 
as  Hookers  Law. 

It  will  be  found  that  a  simple  traction  in  one  direction,  say  a 
stretching  force  applied  to  a  rod  or  wire  along  its  length,  does  not 
merely  produce  elongation,  but  also  causes  alteration  of  the  lateral 
dimensions  of  the  specimen  ;  but  that  an  isotropic  body  when  subject 
to  uniform  dilating  stress  suflers  no  cliange  of  shape,  and  when  under 
the  influence  of  shearing  stress  changes  in  shape  without  alteration 
of  volume. 

021.  Limits  of  Elasticity.  Perfect  Elasticity.  When  a  succes- 
sion of  small  strains  is  applied  to  a  body  the  accumulated  sti*ain  of 
any  type  may  cease  to  be  small,  and  be  no  longer  proportional  to  the 
total  stress  of  that  type  applied  to  it.  The  lx)dy  is  then  said  to  have 
been  sti-ained  beyond  its  limits  of  elasticity  for  the  kind  of  sti-ain 
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cun  side  red.  The  limits  for  all  bodies  are  exceedingly  naiToiv,  if 
indeed  in  sti-ictness  the  law  is  fuldlled  for  any  strain  bowerer  small. 
We  shult   later  consider  results  as  to  elastic  limits  in  particular 

A  body  is  said  lo  be  perfectly  elastic  at  constant  temperature  for 
strain  of  any  type  whatever,  whether  change  of  volume  or  change  of 
.shape  or  any  detiuite  combination  of  these,  when,  if  a  succession  of 
increments  of  strain  be  slowly  applied  by  a  succession  of  increments 
of  stress  until  a  final  contiguration  is  reached,  and  these  increments 
of  stress  ure  removed  in  the  reverse  order,  the  successive  increments 
of  strain  are  also  removed  in  the  reverse  order.  In  other  words,  the 
substance  has  pei*fe(^t  elasticity  of  the  kinil  considered  if  the  con- 
tiguration  corresponding  to  any  value  of  the  stress  is  the  same  in  this 
cycle  of  operations  when  the  sti-ess  is  being  applied  and  when  it  is 
heing  removed.  When  this  is  the  case  the  work  done  on  the  body 
l>y  applied  forces  in  producing  the  strain  Is  exactly  etjual  to  the  work 
done  by  the  body  against  external  forces  in  returning  to  the  original 
cuntigu ration.  We  r^ltall  find  that  a  bidance  of  work  is  spent  on  an 
imperfettiy  elastic  body  when  it  is  put  through  a  cycle  of  changes, 
and  shall  show  how  it  is  to  be  graphically  estimated, 

(122.  Work  done  in  Strain. — We  might,  following  a  process  due 
to  Green,  write  down  an  expression  for  the  work  done  in  any  small 
displacement  of  the  body  by  the  forces  applied  to  its  surface  and  the 
body-forces,  and  transform  this  expression  into  another  in  terms  of 
the  iiitttrnal  stresses  to  which  these  applied  forces  give  rise,  and  we 
should  arrive  at  the  result  that  if  e,/,  g,  '2a,,  ia,,  2*,,  or  as  wo  hhal! 
write  them  e,  /,  ;/,  «,  ft,  c,  be  the  elongations  and  simple  sheai-s 
sl)eeiSed  above,  we  should  obtain  for  the  work  done  in  increasing 
these  by  amounts  i/f,  rlf,  dg,  liu,  (Ui,  <k, 

dW=f{i'de^Q,If+lld.,  +  S,Ut  +  Tdb->f  \'dc)dts,  (;>L>) 

where  dzsis  an  element  of  volume  and  the  integral  is  taken  tlu'ougb- 
out  the  whole  volume  of  the  body.  The  work  done  per  unit  volume 
Is  thus 

f'de  +  Qdf+  Rdg  +  .S'rf«  +  Tdh  +  I  Vc. 

J',  Q,  ft  thus  correspond  to  the  elongation  strains  de,  df,  dg,  and 
S,  '/',  r  to  the  sheaiing  strains  da,  dh,  dc  in  the  sense  that  the  work 
due  to  each  stress  is  the  product  of  the  stress  and  the  strain  of  its 
own  type  produced.  We  shall  tjike  these  results  for  granted  at 
pi'esent. 

Assuming,  then,  the  I'esult  that  11"  is  u  function  of  t 
co-ordinates  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  e  only,  i\e  have  under  the  ooudU' 
namely,  either  that  the  temperature  is  constant,  or  thl 
enters  or  leaves  any  part  of  the  body, 

'■-■f,  *.?";  n-V!-'.  s.^j.  I- 
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623.  Moduli  of  Elasticity  of  an  Isotropic  Body.  Young's 
Modulus. — We  define  two  pi-incipal  moduli  or  constants  of  elas- 
ticity, the  hidk  modulus,  and  the  modulus  of  rigidity.  In  each  case 
the  modulus  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  applied  stress  of  the 
proper  type  to  the  (small)  strain  produced  by  it.  We  shall  denote 
the  bulk  modulus  by  k,  the  rigidity  modulus  by  n. 

Besides  these  we  have  also  Youngs  modulus,  or  the  modulus  for 
simple  longitudinal  stress,  and  the  modulus  for  simple  longitudinal 
strain.  Each  of  these  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  longitudinal 
stress  to  the  (small)  unital  elongation  produced  by  it,  but  the  former 
is  taken  irrespectively  of  change  of  lateral,  dimensions,  the  latter 
irrespectively  of  any  lateral  stress  imposed  to  ensure  the  prevention 
of  change  of  lateral  dimensions.  We  shall  denote  them  by  E  and  E' 
respectively  and  shall  presently  find  expressions  for  them  in  terms 
of  k  and  n. 

624.  Stress-Strain  Equations.  Determination  of  Co-efficients. 
— ^We  assume  that  the  principal  axes  of  stress  and  the  principal  axes 
of  strain  in  the  body  coincide  and  are  drawn  from  the  origin  O  at 
which  the  state  of  the  body  is  considered.  The  principal  strains  are 
denoted  by  c,  /,  g  and  the  principal  stresses  by  P,  Q,  JR,  In  accord- 
ance with  what  has  been  stated  above  each  stress  must  be  a  linear 
function  of  the  strains.  Now  it  is  clear  that  in  one  equation  for  the 
stress  P,  say,  the  sti-ains/,  g  which  are  in  the  two  directions  at  right 
angles  to  P,  must  appear  with  the  same  co-efficient  of  proportionality, 
since  the  body  is  isotropic.  The  strain  e  will,  however,  have  a 
different  co-efficient.  Similarly  the  other  principal  stresses  are 
related  to  the  strains.     Hence  we  write 

P  =  \(e-\-/-\-g)-hne  ^ 

Q  =  \{e-hf-hg)-hfif  ^       (54) 

E  =  \{e-h/-\-g)-hfig,  J 

where  X  and  fx  are  constants. 

We  can  determine  X  and  fi  in  terms  of  k  and  w  as  follows. 
First  let  P  =  Q  =  B,  then  clearly  e  —f=  g.     But  (54)  give  by  addition 

P  =  (3X-|-^)c,  or3X  +  fi  =  P/c. 

Now  the  strain  in  this  case  is  evidently  a  dilatation  of  amount 
A  =  c  +/+  g  =  3c.     But  if  k  be  the  bulk  modulus,  k  =  P/a,  so  that 

X  +  J,i  =  /:.  (55) 

Again^  let  P  =  -  Qy  and  i?  =  0,  then  by  (64)  we  have 

P  =  (X  +  m)«  +  X(/+(/)=  -(x  +  m)/-x(«  +  ^), 

(X  +  /i)sr  +  X(c+/)  =  0. 

The  stress  applied  in  this  case  is  a  shearing  stress  of  amount  P,  and 
we  assume  that  the  strain  is  a  shear  having  the  same  axis  and  of 
amount  Pjn  where  n  is  the  rigidity  modulus.     But  as  has  been 
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shown  above  (§  r»<>())the  shear  is  numerically  equal  to  twice  the  unital 
elongation  in  the  direction  of  P  or  twice  the  contraction  in  the 
direction  of  Q.  Hence  Pjn  ='2e=  -  '2f,  and  e  =  -/.  This  by  the 
relation  (X  +  //)</  +  X  (c  +/)  =  0  gives  g  =  0,  which  agrees  with  the 
supposition  as  to  strain.  Hence  the  equation  P  =  (X  +  fi)e  +  X  {/+  g) 
becomes  P  —  {X  -h fi) e  -  \e  =^ fie.  Hence,  since  P/'2e  =  w,  we  have 
fi  =  '2n.     Substituting  in  (55)  we  tind  that  this  gives 

X  =  k-'^in,  (50) 

Equations  (54)  can  now  be  wiitten 

/'  =  X  (e  +/+  g)  +  2??«  \ 

Q  =  He+/-hg)-h'2n/  -      (57) 

P  =  \(e+f-\-g)-{-2ng,  J 

where  X  has  the  value  k  -  §n. 

625.  Expression  of  Yoimg's  Modulus  in  Tenns  of  BulkModnlus 
and  Bigidity  Modulus.  Poisson's  Batio. — Now  consider  the  case  of 
simple  longitudinal  stress.     By  (54)  we  have  since  Q  =  JR  =  i), 

P  =  \{e+f+g)-¥2'iie 
0=^\{e-hf-hg)  +  2nf 
0  =  X(e+/+(/)  +  2w(/, 

so  that/=(/,  aDd/=  -  4cX/(X  +  /*).     Hence  y'  =  cw(8X  +  27i.)/(X  +  n). 
But  if  £  be  Young's  modulus  U  =  P/e,  and,  therefore, 

X  +  ?i         :U  +  n 

by  the  value  A:  -  §  ii  of  X.  Thus  Young  s  modulus  is  a  composite 
modulus  involving  both  the  piincipal  moduli  of  an  isotropic  body. 

The  ratio  ^  X/(X  +  n)  of  the  numerical  amount  of  the  lateral  con- 
traction to  the  longitudinal  extension  is  known  as  PoUaona  ratio. 
We  shall  denote  it  by  7,  and  write  for  reference 

''=*x+;rv(sr+V)-  ^""^^ 

The  modulus  of  simple  longitudinal  strain  e  is  obtained  from 
(57)  by  putting/=^  =  0,  so  that 

/>  =  (X  +  2ii>  =  (^+*n)«  .g^^. 

Q  =  R^  Xe   =(^-gn)e. 
Thus 

E'^k-\-^n.  (Gl) 

The  stress  required  to  prevent  lateral  contraction  is  thus  a 
traction  in  each  of  the  directions  perpendicular  to  the  extension  of 
amount  {k  -  '^n)e  or  P{k  -  'pi)/(k  +  ^n). 
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*()2G.  Expression  of  General  Stresses  in  Terms  of  Principal 
Stresses. — The  values  of  the  stresses  of  the  system  P,  Q,  Ji,  aS',  Ty  C 
can  be  found  by  the  formulae  of  transformation  (49'),  (51)')  from  the 
principal  strest-es,  which  we  now  denote  for  distinction  by  P'y  Q\  K. 
The  principal  strains  (e',  f,  g\  say)  are  also  transformed  by  similai- 
formulse  to  the  system  c,  fy  g,  a,  6,  c.  Hence,  if  the  reader  will  go 
through  the  process,  writing  down  the  values  of  P,  &€.,  in  terms 
of  P',  (fee,  by  (49')  above  (for  example,  P  =  Fl^^+Qy  +  Ri;)  sub- 
stituting the  values  of  P',  Q\  R  from  (57),  and  taking  account  of 
the  application  of  (49)  and  (50)  to  the  transformation  of  strain  as 
stated  in  §  010,  and  the  invariance  of  e' +/'  +  </',  he  will  find 

P  =  \£,  +  '>ney  Q  =  \A  +  27^f,  ir  =  \£,  +  '>mj,  ) 

tS=7ia,   T=iiby  U—nCj  ) 

where  A  denotes  the  dilatation  3w/5;r  +  cv/dj/  +  c^/c^{  =  ^  +/+  5^)- 

*()27.  Equations  of  Motion  of  an  Elastic  Body.— Substituting  iu 
these  f)w/3.T  for  e,  &c.,  c^c/d'!/  +  df^/d^  for  a,  &c.,  we  obtain  values  ( f 
P,  Q,  R,  S,  Ty  U  for  use  in  the  transformation  of  (81)  to  equations 
in  terms  of  the  displacements  Vy  r,  u\  If  then  v-  denote  the  opei*atoi* 
c'l?^'^''  +  d'ldv''^?rld^'^  the  equations  of  small  motions  become 


// VV  +  (X  +  n)  *^'-  -{-f)}'  =ft  V 


(r.:i) 


which  become  the  equations  of  equilibrium  when  a,  r',  ir  are  put 
equal  to  zero.  By  introducing  the  rotations  ^,,  0^,  6^  the  reader 
may  convert  them  into 

with  two  similar  equations  foi-  r,  Ir. 

From  the  latter  form  of  the  equations  it  is  clear  that  if  the  strain 
bo  without  rotation  the  e(][uatioiis  are  of  the  comparatively  simple 
form 

(X4-2//)"'*^+^>.V  =  ^.;;,  ((U) 

with  two  similar  equations  in  i/  and  z. 

()2h.  Longitudinal  Strain  without  Change  of  Lateral  Dimensions. 
— It  will  be  evident  that  if  a  narrow  stniight  or  conical  bar  of  the 
material  is  subjected  to  extension  along  the  axis  of  the  rod  or  along 
lines  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  while  the  lateral  boundary 
remains  unchanged,  that  is  to  say,  when  there  is  longitudinal  exten- 
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irion  wit  hoot  lacend  contraction,  there  i^  no  rotation.  The  eciiation.s 
of  »audl  motions  just  written  are  then  obvious,  for  the  case  at  least 
of  a  straight  bar  of  onifonn  crass-section.  For  ctmsider  the  narrow 
straight  bar,  and  lei  its  length  be  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  ^, 
There  is  no  moti«>Q  of  anv  particle  in  the  direction  of  y  or  :,  and 
the  extension  along  /  gives&  a  pure  dilatation.  The  strain  at  tike 
centre  of  a  s^lice  perpen*iicular  to  jt  and  of  length  djr  being  A,  the 
strain  at  the  right-  or  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slice  is  A  ±  ir-l  cj^flr^ 
accopiing  as  the  positive  or  n^ative  sign  is  taken.  Since  the 
moiolus  *>if  simple  longitudinal  strain  k  X  -h  -n  =  (iC-  -h  ^m).  the  forcv 
( traction  >  per  unit  area  applial  to  the  left-hand  end  cf  the  slice  by 
the  matter  of  the  btikr  farther  to  the  left  is 

and  that  applied  to  the  other  end  bj  the  matter  of  the  bar  to  the 
right  is  ( X  -  iTmH  A  —  ^  r  A  ,'  jtAj^)  so  that  there  is  a  biilance  of  traction 
to  the  rizh:  of  (.\  —  :?>*),-  a  Ij-Aj-.  and  if  t  be  the  cn>s-aection  the 
total  forwr  t.)  the  rixhc  on  the  element  L^-  tX^^^if  A  ? y.rdj'.  Bat 
the  baiy-torce  per  emit  mass  towards  the  right  along  -r  being  A\ 
there  l>  a  toCiil  force  towards  the  right  ot'  amount  Xo^'L\  sin»»  o*r'^^ 
Is  the  ma»^  cf  the  element.  The  sum  of  these  two  fortes  most  Vie 
equ^  to  u/T'/./- ''  U  there  is  acceleration  of  the  element,  or  to  zero 
it  there  i>  et  j  nilibriam-  .^o  thAC  we  have 

»•-.■^  F^^f?^  ScraiiL — In  tirte  orher  cru^ie  '-t'  rTuii;^!  s-crain  of  .1 
narrow  cijc.-^  wr  "itke  a  .*[u?e  (^iCOitne^i  r^twieen  cw.;.  T-pfcierijL':LL  sarfctctrs 
•  if  ruiiii  /'  \zjt\  .'  ^'L'  'iescribeil  from  the  vertex  of  the  eoce  ;is  centre. 
Thfc*  Aicf:  L-  we  'ur>p«j«e  'ii^rplAoed  outw:i»riis  a  ^iLsCance  "*.  aji»i  th«r 
ra»iiitl  <ntiii  xz  nir.r  oentre  of  the  elem^n*:  fc+  theref«}re ,'-  '^  7;  /'•  Bat  u»it» 
i-  r*ot  the  only  -rinin  ac  ch:!^  point.  There  are  two  tangeti^ial  »cr:im>i 
:it  riirlit  iifiglei-  "o  rjiiih  oriier  ;ui«i  to  the  nuiiiL*,  eiurh  of  au-^ijoiin  "•  .-. 
so  th;it  thedilan,i*i*-;r  Ls  ,^  *♦•  .'  r  —  'Itr  r.  To  prove  this  in  &r  -^oly  curces- 
.-arv  to  con.-L«itrr  -.he  .-^lice  -if  thinkne^n  '^/'.  .rTihieciu*«i  an  it."!-  centre  ^o  .l 
r;i»iLal  «iispUr?eiiien"  "*.  The  rad:a.l  •iL-cL-ioem.ent  ac  the  inner  Lice  u* 
*r  -  A,"  ""  /  r.'V.  :in«i  \Z  ".re  ''.»:*rr  f;».  eit  >  "•  ^  \  ?  *c  '■  .''.-Ir.  The  cuter 
f.-.ce  L*  chei-ef-jce  •ii.'^ot.-ti-efl  .••■^'a'.^.elv  '•jj  -he  inner  rnro'UEh.  a  'listance 
I  "•  r  I-.'//,  .vj  -i::at  nhe  t:-.:,*icn»*>rt  of  tiie  -i.ii:e  ha>  bein^me  l*'  —  r  »r  rrdr. 
But  the  c:rt>i,-r^*if^r.i.;r.  <-,f  -he  -•iir^e  bik*  been  LnjiretL-^eii  by  izA  laranr^fer- 
ence  along  ':he  xx-^  ot*  -r.»^  'nji.e  r^hron^yh  the  «l>tiLrji:e  •*•  in  -he  ntnii}  oc 
<r—  irr  to  r.  nh;i-  ..-  in  r.,-.»-r  rru'.'**  of  «  I  —  :!"•  ■•>  "o  "iLhy. 

The  rati,,  o**  -.-.e?  f.e-v  ?.  >i.i,v.e  of  che  eiemen-  "o  itie  :i\xi  v»xinie  is* 
( I  —  ^ '/- ^ /,!  !  -  2"*  ,'  '.  "O  r.rjif.  »;t-4e  -initAi  Lr.t!re:ise  if  voLixme-  ii* 
<  1  -r}  >r  'ft')  \\  "  2'*'  ■'}  :  y  'f  r  /'  ^  2"'  ,'.  '•Lcee  ''*  >  iniall  This*  2? 
the  diLiratii-jfi.  Ff!*r.*^.e  hv  <^»'Uir.ion  i "!  *  j.  -Akin  j  ."  Ln  tlie-iirticticE.  of  i. 
we  have  .-•ir.*  e  tte  por;%rlor*.^  :ii'e  auiraf-^niT  /.rir'j 
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where  Z  is  the  body  force  outwards  per  unit  of  mass  at  the  centre  of 
the  element.  If  the  strained  body  is  in  equilibrium  \h  =  0,  and  we 
have 

{\  +  2n)h\^-  +  'i'"UpZ^(S.  (G7) 

630.  Strain  in  Spherical  Shell  under  given  Internal  and  External 
Pressures. — A  very  important  case  of  this  equation  is  that  in  which 
Z  —  Oy  that  is  in  which  a  substance  not  acted  upon  by  body-forces  is 
subjected  to  radial  strain  and  the  accompanying  tangential  strains. 
This  is  the  case^  for  example,  of  an  isotropic  spherical  shell  subjected 
to  pressure  applied  to  its  inner  and  outer  surface.  In  this  case  the 
differential  equation  fulfilled  by  the  radial  displacement  is 

?(|-  +  .-)=0.  (68) 

The  complete  solution  of  this  equation  is 

ii^  =  At  ■>,--,  (60) 

IT 

where  A  and  B  are  constants.     This  gives 

Zw_        '2B     w_        B  , 

^         —  ^    ~         o   J '*   "^       X   » 

and  therefore  by  (57)  the  radial  stress 

R  =  X['^+->'-^]  +  iJ:"  =  {:?,X  +  -2n)A-\n^,  (70) 

and  the  tangential  stress 

y>  =  X(  t;'-!'  +  >]  +  -hi  '■  =  (:5X  +  ■2u)A  +  -In  ^ .  (71) 

Let  the  external  and  internal  radii  be  r„  r^,  the  external  and 
internal  pressures  7>j,  7>„  respectively ;  then  for  the  determination  of 
A  and  B  we  have 

ji;,=  -(;^\^±a)A-\-hi^^ 

''\ 


and,  therefore, 


J.  :',.  :j 
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(72) 


(78) 


Fig.  804. 


Hence  the  radial  displacement  at  distance  r  from  the  centre  is 

The  radial  strain  is 

cjf  ^  _J__jP£ljZP£l-Po_-Pi    ^o^i'*     ^ 

The  tangential  strain  wfr  is  at  once  given  by  (72). 

These  results  will  be  of  service  in  the  discussion  of  some  results 
of  Regnault  and  others  on  the  compressibility  of  liquids  with  which 
we  shall  deal  in  vol.  ii.* 

631.  Cylindrical  Boiler.  Stiffening  of  Flexible  Tnbe  by  Hydro- 
static Pressure. — Now  consider  a  tube  bounded  by  co-axial  right 
cylindrical  surfaces  and  flat  or  round  ends.  Let  the  internal 
radius  of  the  cylinder  be  r^,  the  external  radius  r,,  the  internal 
pressure  />^,  the  external  pressure  p^,  Further,  suppose,  what 
is  approximately  the  case  in  practice,  th«.t  the  pull  'K/j^r^,'-/?,^!*) 
applied  by  the  pressures  on  each  end  to  the  walls  of  the  tube 
is  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
cross-section  so  that  its  amount  per 

unit  area  is  (;?^/  -Px^iWi  "  O- 
Let  then  R  be  the  radial  stress  (as 
before  supposed  to  be  numerically 
positive  when  a  traction),  T  the 
circumferential  stress  or  '*  hoop- 
stress  "as  it  is  frequently  called, 
and  P  the  longitudinal  traction, 
all  taken  at  a  point  in  the  wall  of 
the  tube  at  distance  r  from  the 
axis.     Consider  the  e(iuilibrium  of 

an  element  (Fig.  304)  bounded  by  two  co-axial  surfaces  of  radii  r  -  ^^r, 
r  +  Itdr,  two  radial  planes  from  the  axis  A  at  an  angle  dd^  and  two 
planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  at  unit  distance  apart.  The  inward 
radial  force  on  the  inner  cur\'ed  surface  of  the  element  is 

Rrde  -  hd(Rr)dr.dr.rde, 

and  the  outward  radial  force  on  the  other  curved  face  is 

Brde  +  hd(Rr)dr.dr.rde, 

so  that  there  is  a  balance  of  outward  force  of  amount  d{JRr)  dr.drdd. 
The  hoop-stress  gives  (§  20.'))  an  inward  force  of  amount  Tdr  r.rdd, 
or  TdrdO,     Hence  for  equilibrium  we  have  the  condition 

'^^^T,  (74) 

dr 

*  The  problem  of  the  strain  of  a  solid  sphere  under  its  own  gravitation  is 
important  in  connection  with  terrestrial  phvsic?,  and  is  easily  solved.  The 
reader  mav  consult  Professor  Love's  Treatise,  voL  L  r.  219. 
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P     Q      R  ^     ^ 

If  the  stress  is  a  traction  in  some  directions  and  a  pressi.re  in 
others,  (45)  holds  for  the  former  and  (46)  for  the  latter.  The  etjua- 
tions  then  represent  two  conjugate  hyperboloids  separated  by  the 

cone 

ra     „2      /2 

^  +7  +^  =  0,  (47) 

which  is  the  cone  of  zero  normal  stress.  On  the  other  hand  the 
stress  is,  as  we  have  seen,  at  all  points  tangential  to  the  reciprocal 
cone 

PP  +  Qr+RC'=o\  (4s) 

which  is  the  cone  of  shearing  stress.  Neither  of  these  cones  exists 
when  the  stress  is  throughout  of  one  character. 

616.  Transformatioii  of  Stresses.  Expressioii  of  General  Stresses 
in  Terms  of  Principal  Stresses. — The  transformation  of  the  specifica- 
tion of  stress  from  one  set  of  axes  to  another  is  important,  especially 
the  expression  of  the  general  system  of  stresses  P,  Q,  /?,  *S',  T,  U  in 
terms  of  the  principal  stresses  P',  Q\  R',  Let  ly,  wi,,  ?ij,  Z,,  m^,  ?*,. 
^3,  TTig,  7I3  be  the  direction  cosines  of  the  axes  of  any  general  system  of 
stresses  P'Q,  R,  S,  T,  U  with  reference  to  the  axes  of  a  given  general 
system  P\  Q\  ^,  >S",  T\  V.  Substituting  in  (;^2)  P\  Q\  &c..  for 
P,  Q,  &c.,  and  l^,  m^,  ?^j,  /,,  vi^,  n^^  /,,  m^  11^  in  succession  for  /,  in,  n 
we  obtain  three  sets  of  values  of  F.  6r,  7/,  namely 

and  two  others  obtained  from  these  by  the  specified  changes  of 
suffixes.  This  first  set  are  the  components  across  the  plane  the 
direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  which  are  /p  in^,  /?,,  that  is  the  new 
plane  of  y,  z.     The  noimal  component  across  this  plane  is  therefore 

+  '2m,7f,S'  +  271^^7"  +  2/,w,  U'  {V,)) 

with  similar  formulae  for  Q,  R  to  be  obtained  by  changing  the  suffixes 
of  the  cosines. 

The  values  of  F,  G,  II  for  the  new  plane  of  r,  1/  are  I^P'  +  vt^C  + 
n^T\    &c.      The    component    across   this   plane    parallel    to    //    is 
l.,F-\-mfi-\-n^II,  and  is  the  value  of  S.     Hence 

4-  {n^m^  +  if.jtthi)S'  +  {fjt^  4-  yj.^)  T  4-  (v^^/.,  4-  O/^J  l  '  (50) 

with  similar  formula?  for  I\  U. 
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If  P,  Q,  R  are  principal  stresses  #5',  7\  C  are  identically  zero,  and 
(11>)  suflSces  for  the  transformation.  If  P',  Q\  R  are  principal 
stresses  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U  are  obtained  by  deleting  the  second  lines  of 
the  expressions  on  the  right  of  (40)  and  (r)()).     In  this  case  we  have 

P  =  l^'F  +  m,'Q'  +  si;-R:  .  \ 

R=^l,^F  +  m,'Q'^n.^R'  J 


T  =-.  V,r  4-  m,mfi'  +  v.n^R  I      (50') 

These  formula'  mav  be  used  also  for  the  transformation  of  strain. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  put  in  (41))  and  ('^O),  eyj\  </,  «,  />,  c  iorP,  Qy 
It,  '2S,  '>1\  'lU  with  the  corresponding  substitutions  for  F,  Q\  ttc. 
Equations  (41)')  and  (."iO')  give  f,fj(jy  \a,  hh,  ic,  if  f,,  f„f.,  the  principal 
elongations  be  put  for  P\  Q\  F. 

on.  Equivalence  of  Traction  and  Pressure  in  Perpendicular 
Directions  to  System  of  Shearing  Stress. — We  can  now  easily  dis- 
cover <xiuiviilent  systems  of  stress  which  are  of  great  import^ince  for 
piactical  applications.  For  example,  consider  a  system  composed  of 
two  principal  stresses,  a  traction  F  across  all  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  principal  axis  Ox\  and  a  pressure  of  equal  amount  across  all 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis  Oy.  These  act  across 
planes  drawn  through  a  point  Q  in  the  directions  shown  in  Fig.  301. 
The  e(iuivalent  stress  across  two  planes  both  parallel  to  the  axis  of  c, 
and  bisecting  the  angles  between  the  axes  Ox,  Oy,  can  be  found  at 
once  from  the  formulas  just  written.  The  direction-casines  of  the 
axes  Ox ,  Oy\  Oz  with  reference  to  Or,  Oy,  Oz  (Oz  and  Oz  being  co- 
incident) a'l-e  ^l  =  l/v/-^  w,=  -l/Vi>,  n,  =  0,  !,==]/ J-2,  7;/,=  1/^/l>, 
/,  =  0,  vi^  =  (),  y/.,  =  1 .     Hence  by  ^41)) 

P=\F-hF==iK  (?  =  0,  ^  =  0  )  ,.,. 

S=-i),  T=^\U=-hF-hF=-P'.  j  ^^'^ 

Thus,  by  Fig  301,  the  for(*es  acting  across  the  new  co-ordinate 
])l;ines  of  xz  and  yz  at  the  point  Q  are  the  two  tjingential  forces 
r  as  shown  in  Fig.  300 ;  that  is,  a  tangential  force  {P  per 
unit  area)  acting  over  the  face  perpendicular  to  the  new  axis  of  x 
in  the  direction  from  B  towards  A,  and  an  equal  tangential  force 
over  the  face  perpendicular  to  the  new  axis  of  y  and  from  C  towards 
(J.  The  original  stresses  at  Q  act  on  the  matter  within  the  angle 
}fQy,  the  e(|uivalent  tangential  stresses  at  Q  act  on  the  matter 
within  the  angle  CQB.  Thus  the  given  system  of  stress  is  equivalent 
to  a  system  of  shearing  stress  on  planes  through  the  point  considered 
inclined  at  4.")    to  the  axes. 

The  system  of    stre'^.ses,  shown  applied  to  the  faces  of   a  rect- 
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angular  element  in  Fig.  30 r,  is  indicative  of  the  stresses  supposed 
applied  by  the  suiTounding  matter  to  any  such  element  taken  with 

Fig.  301. 


y. 


its  centre  at  0,  the  system  being  that  just  dealt  with.  The  interna) 
rectangular  element  is  shown  affected  with  the  equivalent  tangential 
or  shearing  stresses.     The  opposite  tangential   stresses  applied    by 

Fig.  301'. 


1111.1111 


the  inner  element  to  the  triangular  prisms  outside  it,  just  equilibrate 
the  forces  applied  to  these  by  the  normal  stresses  across  their  outer 
faces. 
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i>\x.  Simple  Normal  Tra,ctioii  reduced  to  Uniform  Dilating 
Stress  and  Two  STBtems  of  Slieariiig  Stress. — From  thia  result  it 
is  clear  that  a  simple  noruial  traction  across  one  set  of  parallel  planes 
can  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  normal  traction  across  this  set  of  planes 
and  the  other  two  nets  which  are  co-orthogonal  with  it,  and  two 
systems  of  stress  similar  to  the  STStem  just  discussed.  For,  let  the 
stress  be  a  traction  P  across  all  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
,r.  Consider  a  cubical  element  of  the  body  with  its  centre  at  0. 
Across  the  pair  of  opposite  faces  parallel  to  >/0z  there  acts  the  stress 
/'.  Suppose  applied  perpendicular  to  each  of  the  other  two  pairs  of 
fiices  a  strwK  conwsting  of  a  traction  J/'  and  n  pressure  J/'.  The 
distribution  is  indicated  in  Fig.  :tO:!.     I'his  gives,  of  course,  zero  stress 


fur  each  ptir  of  planed  except  those  [wrpendicular  to  Oj:.  Thus  we  have 
piirallet  to  every  pair  of  parallel  faces  a  traction  y  ;  that  is,  a  uni- 
form dilating  stress  of  this  amount  acts  on  the  body.  Perpendicular 
to  the  pair  of  faces  parallel  to  i/O:  there  acts  a  traction  ^Z*,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  pair  of  faces  parallel  to  sOx  a  pressure  of  tixe  same 
amount ;  a  similar  system  of  stresses  act«  across  the  two  sets  of  planes 
perpendicular  to  yOx  and  xOi/.  Each  of  the  two  latter  systems  of 
Ktress  is  reducible,  as  in  §  t'<17,  to  a  sjrstem  of  tangential  stresses 
pai-allel  to  the  planes  bisecting  the  angles  between  Ox,  Oy,  and  the 
two  planes  bisecting  the  angles  between  the  axes  Oj-,  Os.  Therefore 
the  simple  traction,  or  elongating  stress,  acting  on  an  element  Is 
reducible  to  a  uniform  dilating  stress,  and  two  systems  of  shearing 
stresses  each  acting  on  the  element  as  already  explained  in  §  C17. 

It  follows  that  any  system  of  stress  being  reducible  to  three 
simple  tractions  (positive  or  negative)  parallel  to  the  principal  axes, 
is  reducible  to  a  uniform  dilating  stress,  and  three  ajTstems  of  shear- 
ing stress,  acting  parallel  to  the  three  pairs  of  planes  bisecting  the 
angle  between  the  axes. 

Fig.  3U:i  shows  the  lines  along  which  an  axial  section  ABC'D  of  a 
portion  of  a  wire  changes  to  the  configuration  A'BClf.  The  longi- 
tudinal exteni'ion  from  AC  to  A'C,  and  the  lateral  contraction  from 
CD  to  CD'  ore  much  exaggerated,  and  are  far  from  being  in  the 
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612.  Reciprocal  Relation  of  Stresses  across  Two  Planes.  Hy- 
drostatic Stress. — The  component  stress  parallel  to  any  line  l\  rii\  n 
isWP-^ mmQ  +  nnR 4- {mn  +  mn) S 4- (nl  +  nl)  T  +  (^m  +  Im) V.  The 
symmetry  in  /,  w,  7i,  /',  m',  n\  of  this  expression  asserts  that  the  stre.ss 
across  any  plane  /,  m,  n,  resolved  along  the  normal  to  the  plane 
l\  m',  n\  is  equal  to  the  stress  across  the  latter  plane  resolved  along 
the  normal  to  the  former. 

If  the  stress  is  normal  to  the  plane  l,  m,  n,  we  have  X,  /x,  v  eijual 
to  Z,  m,  ?i,  and  the  stress  resolved  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  l\  m\  a 
is  F(W' +  wiW  +  ?m'),  that  io  Fcos  0,  where  0  is  the  angle  between  the 
normals. 

Hence,  by  the  theorem  just  stated,  the  stress  V  across  the  plane 
l\  m',  n\  resolved  perpendicular  to  the  plane  /,  m,  7i,  gives  the  com- 
ponent Fcostf.  It  follows  that  if  F'  be  also  normal  to  its  plane  this 
component  is  also  F'cos^,  and  therefoi*e  V  =  V,  If,  thei-efore,  the 
stress  across  every  plane  through  C  is  normal  to  the  plane  the 
stress  across  all  planes  has  the  same  value.  Thus,  when  the  sti'ess  is 
of  the  nature  of  thrust,  we  have  the  hydrostatic  theorem  that  the 
pressure  throughout  a  fluid  in  equilibrium  has  the  same  value  in  all 
directions.  The  stress-quadric  is  then  a  sphere,  as  indeed  is  every 
surface  of  the  second  degree  by  which  the  distribution  of  stress  can 
be  graphically  represented. 

618.  Principal  Axes  of  Stress.  Stress  Invariants. — The  piin- 
cipal  axes  of  the  stress-quadric  can  be  found  by  the  same  process  as 
thiat  used  for  the  elongation  quadric  in  §  001  above.  For  any  plane 
Z,  m,  71  to  which  the  resultant  stress  is  normal  we  obtain  the  equations 

lP-{'mU+nT=lV,    lU +  mQ  +  7iS=7nV,    IT+vuS +  7iR  =  7iV,  (;M>) 

so  that  we  obtain  for  V  the  determinantal  cubic 


=  0  ] 


p  -  r,     u,       T 

r,      Q-Y,     s 

T,  S,       B-V. 

This  gives  three  real  values  of  V  for  the  determination  by  (31))  of 
three  sets  of  values  of  I,  m,  ?*.  The  three  directions  thus  obtained 
are  perpendiculai-  to  one  another  (§  168),  and  give  the  three  principal 
axes  of  the  stress  quadric.  The  planes  at  right  angles  to  them  are 
the  principal  planes,  and  the  stresses  across  these  planes  are  the 
principal  stresses. 

If  -P,  Q\  R  now  denote  the  principal  stresses,  the  equation  of 
the  stress-quadric  is 

FV^Q'r{'^EC-^K\  (41) 

and  if  a,  b,  c  be  the  three  semi-axes  of  this  quadric,  the  principal 
stresses  are  7iu7neric(dly  equal  to  K'^ja^,  K'/b^,  K^Jc^,  The  stress  in- 
variants are 

p-vq^r=f  +  q'^r:  ^ 

QR  +  HP^  PQ  -  S'  -  T'  -  U^'  =  Q'R  +  R'F  -h  FQ'      -      (4l>) 
PQR  +  '2STU  -  RU'  -  QT-  -  PS'  =  FQ'F.  J 
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614.  Stress-Bllipsoid. — If  now,  accents  dropped,  P,  Q,  R  be  the 
principal  stresses,  the  equation 

t2  2  yi 

-  +-!-  +  :l-=1,  (43) 

P'     Q^    B'  ^     ' 

where  x^  ?/,  z  are  distances  measured  along  the  principal  axes,  denotes 
an  ellipsoid.  The  components  of  the  stress  across  the  plane  the 
direction  cosines  of  which  are  £/P,  r\\Q^  llR  are  /'=£,  G  =  ri,  H  =  iy 
and  the  component  of  stress  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  this 
plane  is  Sr/P  +  rj^/Q  4-  ir/R-  The  i*esultant  stress  across  the  same  plane 
is  ^y^^  + 1;- +  ;-,  that  is,  it  is  numerically  ec^ual  to  the  radius- vector  p9 
and  acts  along  it.     The  ellipsoid  (43)  is  called  the  stress-ellipsoid. 

The  radii- vectored  representing  the  resultant  stressas  across  three 
co-orthogonal  planes,  that  is  planes  which  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another  are  not  themselves  co-orthogonal,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  are  conjugate  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  (43).  For,  let  fj,  7,,  ^p  £,,  1;,,  ^,, 
^31  V39  ^3  ^  ^^6  co-ordinates  of  their  extremities,  the  three  stresses  re- 
represented  by  JS,^'  +  rf^'  +  ^j-',  &c.,  are  the  resultant  stresses  across  the 
planes  the  direction  cosines  of  which  are  EJP,  riJQ,  ^JRy  &c.,  and  if 
these  planes  be  co-orthogonal  the  relations 

5ii»4.'?i'?»  +  Mii  =  0,  (44) 

P-      Q'      R' 

and  two  others  got  by  cyclic  changes  of  suffixes,  hold.  But  these  are 
the  relations  that  hold  between  conjugate  semi-diameters :  the  first 
affirms  that  the  point  £p  i;^  4*1  lies  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  extremity  of  £,,  1;,,  <Jf,,  and  so  for  the  others. 

(HT).  The  Director  Quadric.  Cones  of  Shearing  Stress  and  Zero 
Normal  Stress. — The  quadric 

^■  +  '^  +  ^  =  A-  (45) 

in  which  P,  (?,  R  denote  the  quantities  represented  by  P',  Q\  R'  in 
§  G13,  is  called  the  reciprocal  of  the  quadric  (41).  The  stress  across 
a  diametral  plane  of  this  quadric  has  components 

that  is  (£,  1;,  ^)  pIK'\  The  resultant  stress  across  this  plane  is  there- 
fore ppjK'^  where  |o=  jS'  +  rf  +  C'i  and  is  in  the  direction  of  p. 
Hence  the  quadric  is  sometimes  called  the  director-qitadric. 

The  component  along  the  normal  [the  direction  cosines  of  which 
are  (;>£/P,  ;>,;/(?,;>, 7/?) A"-^]  is 

(Fpt/P  +  Gprj/Q  +  UpClR)IK'^  =f{VIP  +  riQ  +  --'IRyK'*  =f,K, 

If  the  normal  component  is  everywhere  positive  this  quadric  is  an 
ellipsoid,  and  if  the  normal  component  is  everywhere  negative  the 
quadric  is  again  an  ellipsoid,  but  with  the  equation 

2  o 
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P     Q      R  ^     ^ 

If  the  stress  is  a  traction  in  some  directions  and  a  pressi.re  in 
others,  (45)  holds  for  the  former  and  (46)  for  the  latter.  The  equa- 
tions then  represent  two  conjugate  hyperboloids  separated  by  the 
cone 

r2      _2      y2 

f +»?  +^^0,  (47) 

which  is  the  cone  of  zero  normal  stress.  On  the  other  hand  the 
stress  is,  as  we  have  seen,  at  all  points  tangential  to  the  reciprocal 
cone 

PP  +  (2i7-  +  ^C-  =  0-,  (4S) 

which  is  the  cone  of  shearing  stress.  Neither  of  these  cones  exists 
when  the  stress  is  throughout  of  one  character. 

610.  Transformatioii  of  Stresses.  Expression  of  General  Stresses 
in  Terms  of  Principal  Stresses. — The  transformation  of  the  specifica- 
tion of  stress  from  one  set  of  axes  to  another  is  important,  especially 
the  expression  of  the  general  system  of  stresses  P,  (?,  R,  S^  T^  ^'  in 
terms  of  the  principal  stresses  T*',  Q\  R! ,  Let  /„  7/1,,  w,,  Z,,  w,,  ?*,. 
^3»  ^3»  ^*s  ^  tbe  direction  cosines  of  the  axes  of  any  general  system  of 
stresses  P^Q^  i?,  aS*,  T^  U  with  reference  to  the  axes  of  a  given  general 
system  P\  Q\  R',  S\  T\  V.  Substituting  in  (}V1)  P\  Q\  «fcc.,  for 
P,  Q,  «kc.,  and  /,,  7>i„  n^^  /^,  m.,^  v/^,  /,,  7^/3,  y?^  in  succession  for  /,  7u,  n 
we  obtain  three  sets  of  values  of  F.  G,  7/,  namely 

and  two  others  obtained  from  these  by  the  specified  changes  of 
suffixes.  This  first  set  are  the  components  across  the  plane  the 
direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  which  are  /,,  vi^y  7/,,  that  is  the  new 
plane  of  y,  z.     The  noimal  component  across  this  plane  is  therefore 

+  l>7/?,7/,6"  4-  27?/,  7"  +  2l^wJ7'  (V.)) 

with  similar  formula?  for  Q,  R  to  be  obtained  by  changing  the  sutiixes 
of  the  cosines. 

The  values  of  F,  G\  II  for  the  new  plane  of  x,  y  are  /.,/*'  +  ^>?3^"  + 
7*37*',  &c.  The  component  across  this  plane  parallel  to  //  is 
l.,F+mfi-\-  njl,  and  is  the  value  of  S.     Hence 

with  similar  formuhe  for  Ty  U. 
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If  /\  y,  R  are  principal  stresses  S^  T^  6^  are  identically  zero,  and 
(4!))  suffices  for  the  transformation.  If  P',  Q\  R  are  principal 
fcitresses  P^  Qy  /?,  .S',  1\  U  are  obtained  by  deleting  the  second  lines  of 
the  expressions  on  the  right  of  (49)  and  (50).     In  this  case  we  have 

R  =  l,'P'  +  m,'Q'  +  n,'R'  j 

T  =  y  ,/>'  +  m,vi,Q'  4-  n3?^,7?'  [      (50') 

r=l^lJ''-{-m^m//  +  7i^n^R  j 

These  formuhi*  may  be  used  also  for  the  transformation  of  strain. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  put  in  (49)  and  (50),  <?,/,  g,  «,  b,  c  for/^  Q, 
/i\  '2S,  '27\  '2U  with  the  corresponding  substitutions  for  P\  Q\  ttc. 
Equations  (4!)')  and  (')0')  give  ^,/, «/,  ia,  hb,  ic,  if  £,,  £,,63  the  principal 
elongations  be  put  for  P\  Q\  R . 

T)!?.  Equivalence  of  Traction  and  Pressure  in  Perpendicular 
Directions  to  System  of  Shearing  Stress. — We  can  now  easily  dis- 
cover equivalent  systems  of  stress  which  are  of  great  importance  for 
practical  applications.  For  example,  consider  a  system  composed  of 
two  principal  stresses,  a  traction  R  across  all  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  principal  axis  Ox  ^  and  a  pressure  of  equal  amount  across  all 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis  Oy\  These  act  across 
planes  drawn  through  a  point  Q  in  the  directions  shown  in  Fig.  801. 
Tlie  equivalent  stress  across  two  planes  both  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z^ 
and  bisecting  the  angles  between  the  axes  Ox^  Oy,  can  be  found  at 
once  from  the  formulas  just  written.  The  direction -cosint?  of  the 
axes  Ox\  Oy\  Oz  with  reference  to  Or,  O'y,  Oz  (Oz  and  Oz  being  co- 
incident) are  /,=  l/v/-^  m,=  -\/J'2,  n,  =  {),  !,=  ]/ J'2,  m,=  \IJ2, 
/,  =  0,  r/?3  =  0,  ??3  =  1 .     Hence  by  (49) 


P==yR-lR  =  {)^  Q  =  0,  R^O  ) 

,V  =  0,  r=0,"'r=  -iR-hR=  -R.  \ 


(51) 


Thus,  by  Fig  301,  the  forces  acting  across  the  new  co-ordinate 
planes  of  xz  and  //;:;  at  the  point  Q  are  the  two  tangential  forces 
r  as  shown  in  Fig.  300 ;  that  is,  a  tangential  force  {P  per 
unit  area)  acting  over  the  face  perpendicular  to  the  new  axis  of  x 
in  the  direction  from  B  towards  .4,  and  an  e<]ual  tangential  force 
over  the  face  perpendicular  to  the  new  axis  of  y  and  from  C  towards 
(J.  The  original  stresses  at  Q  act  on  the  matter  within  the  angle 
}fQX^  the  equivalent  tangential  stresses  at  Q  act  on  the  matter 
within  the  angle  CQB.  Thus  the  given  system  of  stress  is  equivalent 
to  a  system  of  shearing  stress  on  planes  through  the  point  considered 
inclined  at  4.')    to  the  axes. 

The  system  of    stresses,  shown  applied  to  the  faces  of   a  rect- 
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angular  element  in  Fig.  301',  is  indicative  of  the  stresses  supposed 
applied  by  the  sun*ounding  matter  to  any  such  element  taken  with 

Fio.  301. 


its  centre  at  0,  the  system  being  that  just  dealt  with.  The  interna) 
rectangular  element  is  shown  affected  with  the  equivalent  tangential 
or  shearing  stresses.     The  opposite  tangential   stresses  applied    by 

Fio.  301'. 
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the  inner  element  to  the  triangular  prisms  outside  it,  just  equilibrate 
the  forces  applied  to  these  by  the  normal  stresses  across  their  outer 
faces. 
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)>!'<.  Simple  Normal  Traction  reduced  to  TTnifoim  Dilating 
Stresfi  and  Two  Systems  of  Sbeansg  Stress. — From  this  result  it 
is  clear  tiiat  a  simple  ooruial  traction  across  one  set  of  parallel  planes 
can  l>e  reduced  to  a  uniform  normal  traction  across  this  set  of  planes 
and  the  other  two  sets  which  are  co-orthogoniil  with  it,  and  two 
sy8t«ms  of  atreas  similar  to  the  system  just  discussed.  For,  let  the 
stress  be  a  traction  /'  across  all  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
J-.  Consider  a  cubical  element  of  the  body  with  its  centre  at  0. 
Across  the  pair  of  opposite  faces  parallel  to  yOz  there  acts  the  etreea 
I'.  Suppose  applied  perpendicular  to  each  of  the  other  two  pairs  of 
ftices  a  stress  consisting  of  a  traction  \P  and  a  pressure  \P.  The 
distribution  is  indicated  in  Fig.  :10i*.     This  gives,  of  conrse,  zero  stress 


fur  each  piiir  of  planed  except  th<»e  perpendicular  to  Oji.  Thus  we  have 
parallel  to  everj-  pair  of  parallel  faces  a  traction  IP  ;  that  is,  a  uni- 
form dilating  stress  of  this  amount  acts  on  the  body.  Ferpendicilar 
to  the  pair  of  faces  psmllel  to  yOi  there  acts  a  traction  \P,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  pair  of  faces  parallel  to  ::0x  a  pressure  of  the  same 
amount ;  a  similar  system  of  stresses  acta  across  the  two  sets  of  planes 
pt>rpendicular  to  yOs  and  xOy.  Each  of  the  two  latter  systems  of 
Ktress  is  reducible,  as  in  §  1)17,  to  a  system  of  tangential  etreeses 
parallel  to  the  planes  bisecting  the  angles  between  Ox,  Oy,  and  the 
two  planes  bisecting  the  angles  between  the  axes  Ox,  Ox.  Therefore 
the  simple  traction,  or  elongating  stress,  acting  on  an  element  is 
reducible  to  a  uniform  dilating  stress,  and  two  systems  of  shearing 
stresses  each  acting  on  the  element  as  already  explained  in  §  l>17. 

It  foUowB  that  any  system  of  stress  heing  reducible  to  three 
simple  tractions  (positive  or  negative)  parallel  to  the  principal  axes, 
b  reducible  to  a  uniform  dilating  stress,  and  three  systems  of  shear- 
ing stress,  acting  parullel  to  the  three  pairs  of  planes  bisecting  the 
angle  between  the  axes. 

Fig,  308  shows  the  lines  along  which  an  axial  section  ABCD  of  a 
portion  of  a  wire  changes  to  the  configuration  A'ffC]/.  The  longi- 
tudinal extension  from  AC  to  A'C,  and  the  lateral  contraction  from 
01}  to  CD'  are  much  exaggerated,  and  are  far  from  b«ng  in  the 
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proper  ratio.  But  the  dotted  lines  are  so  drawn  that  a  particle  on 
one  of  these  lines  in  the  original  configuration  is  on  the  same  line  in 
another  position  in  the  other  configuration.  These  are  therefore 
lines  of  displacement  of  the  particles. 

619.  Relations  between  Stress  and  Strain. — We  have  now  to 
consider  the  relations  between  stie^s  and  strain.  In  doing  so  we 
shall  suppose  that  there  are  no  energy  changes,  resulting  from  the 
application  of  strf ss  to  the  body,  which  are  not  exactly  taken  account 
of  when  the  work  done  by  the  applied  forces,  and  the  change  of 
potential  energy  due  to  change  of  strain  configuration  of  the  elastic 
substance,  are  evaluated.  In  the  limited  discussion  possible  here  we 
neglect  energy  changes  due  to  changes  of  temperature  and  other 
variations  of  the  internal  state  of  the  body,  and  for  thes^e  reference 
must  be  made  to  treatises  on  Tkei^wdynamics^  or  to  Part  II.  of  this 
work.  But,  provided  the  body  is  strained  either  at  constant  tem- 
perature, or  subject  to  the  condition  that  no  heat  enters  or  leaves 
any  portion  of  the  strained  substance  the  changes  of  potential  energy 
are  independent  of  the  order  of  succession  of  the  strain  configura- 
tions imposed  on  the  body,  that  is,  the  work  spent  on  the  body  in  any 
change  depends  only  on  the  initial  and  final  configurations  of  the 
change.  There  is  thus  a  work  function  W  which  expresses  in  t^rros 
of  the  sti-ain  configurations  the  work  done  by  the  applied  forces  in 
carrying  the  substance  from  one  to  the  other.  In  other  words,  tho 
work  done  in  any  small  change  of  strain  of  any  type  taken  per  unit 
of  the  change  is  a  perfect  difierential  of  a  function  of  the  co-ordinate 
or  co-ordinates  expressing  the  strain  configuration. 

020.  Hooke  8  Law.  Strain  due  to  Simple  Traction. — We  hhall 
endeavour  to  determine  on  certain  assumptions  the  nature  of  the 
(small)  strain  produced  by  any  type  of  stress  and  shall  assume  that 
different  stresses  or  elements  of  a  single  stress  are  independent  in 
the  sense  that  each  produces  its  own  effect  independently  of  the 
existence  of  the  others.  In  other  words  the  strain  will  be  taken  as 
proportional  to  the  existing  stress.  That  this  was  approximately  the 
case  for  small  strains  of  a  certain  type  was  first  noticed  Ijy  Hooke, 
and  the  proportionality  which  holds  between  small  strains  and  their 
corresponding  stresses  of  whatever  type  is  now  generally  referred  tt> 
as  Hooke's  Law. 

It  will  be  found  that  a  simple  traction  in  one  direction,  say  a 
stretching  force  applied  to  a  rod  or  wire  along  its  length,  does  not 
merely  produce  elongation,  but  also  causes  alteration  of  the  lateral 
dimensions  of  the  specimen  ;  but  that  an  isotropic  body  when  subject 
to  uniform  dilating  stress  suffers  no  change  of  shape,  and  when  under 
the  influence  of  shearing  stress  changes  in  shape  without  alteration 
of  volume. 

G21.  Limits  of  Elasticity.  Perfect  Elasticity.  When  a  succes- 
sion of  small  strains  is  applied  to  a  body  the  accumulated  strain  of 
any  type  may  cease  to  be  small,  and  be  no  longer  proportional  to  the 
total  stress  of  that  type  applied  to  it.  The  body  is  then  said  to  have 
been  stiuined  beyond  its  limits  of  elasticity  for  the  kind  of  strain 
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considered.  The  limits  for  all  bodies  are  exceedingly  naiTow,  if 
indeed  in  strictness  the  law  is  f ultilied  for  any  strain  however  small. 
We  shall  later  consider  results  as  to  elastic  limits  in  particular 
cases. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  perfectly  elastic  at  constant  tempei*ature  for 
sti*ain  of  any  type  whatever,  whether  change  of  volume  or  change  of 
shape  or  any  definite  combination  of  these,  when,  if  a  succession  of 
increments  of  sti*ain  be  slowly  applied  by  a  succession  of  increments 
of  stress  until  a  iinal  configuration  is  reached,  and  these  inci*ements 
of  stress  ure  removed  in  the  reverse  order,  the  successive  increments 
of  strain  are  also  removed  in  the  revei*se  order.  In  other  words,  the 
substance  has  perfect  elasticity  of  the  kinil  considered  if  the  con- 
figuration corresponding  to  any  value  of  the  stress  is  the  same  in  this 
cycle  of  opei-ations  when  the  stress  is  being  applied  and  when  it  is 
being  removed.  When  this  is  the  case  the  work  done  on  the  body 
by  applied  forces  in  producing  the  strain  is  exactly  equal  to  the  work 
<ione  by  the  body  against  external  forces  in  returning  to  the  original 
configuration.  We  shall  find  that  a  balance  of  work  is  spent  on  an 
impei-fectly  elastic  body  when  it  is  put  through  a  cycle  of  changes, 
and  shall  show  how  it  Ls  to  be  gmphically  estiuiated. 

CrJ'2,  Work  done  in  Strain. — We  might,  following  a  process  due 
to  Green,  write  down  an  expression  for  the  work  done  in  any  small 
displacement  of  the  body  by  the  forces  applied  to  its  surface  and  the 
bo(ly-forces,  and  transform  this  expression  into  another  in  terms  of 
the  internal  stresses  to  which  these  applied  forces  give  rise,  and  we 
should  arrive  at  the  result  that  if  €,/,  g,  2*,,  2*^,  2^3,  or  as  we  shall 
write  them  e.  j\  y,  a,  h,  c,  be  the  elongations  and  simple  shears 
specified  above,  we  should  obtain  for  the  work  done  in  increasing 
these  by  amounts  <le,  dj\  dfj,  da,  dh,  di\ 

d]V=f{rde  +  Qdf+lidii-\-Sda  +  Tdh+  Vdc)dVS,  (^2) 

where  f/oTis  an  element  of  volume  and  the  integral  is  tiiken  through- 
out the  whole  volume  of  the  body.  The  work  done  per  unit  volume 
is  thus 

l\U  -H  Qdf+  Rdij  +  Sda  +  Tdh  +  Vdc, 

J\  Q,  J  I  thus  correspond  to  the  elongation  strains  de,  df,  dy,  and 
>',  7',  U  to  the  shearing  strains  da,  dh,  dc  in  the  tense  that  the  work 
due  to  eiich  stress  is  the  product  of  the  stress  and  the  strain  of  its 
own  type  produced.  We  shall  take  these  results  for  gi-anted  at 
present. 

Assuming,  then,  the  result  that  W  is  a  function  of  the  strain 
co-ordinates  e,  f\  g,  a,  h,  c  only,  we  have  under  the  condition  stated, 
namely,  either  that  the  tempei*ature  is  constant,  or  that  no  heat 
enters  or  leaves  any  part  of  the  body, 

ve  ij  vil  c«  (•«'  cc 
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628.  Moduli  of  Elasticity  of  an  Isotropic  Body.  Young's 
Modulus. — We  detine  two  piincipal  moduli  or  constants  of  elas- 
ticity, the  hulk  modidttSf  and  the  modxdus  of  rigidity.  In  each  case 
the  modulus  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  applied  stress  of  the 
proper  type  to  the  (small)  strain  produced  by  it.  We  shall  denote 
the  bulk  modulus  by  ^',  the  rigidity  modulus  by  n. 

Besides  these  we  have  also  Young  s  modulus,  or  the  modulus  for 
simple  longitudinal  stress,  and  the  modulus  for  simple  longitudinal 
strain.  Each  of  these  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  longitudinal 
stress  to  the  (small)  unital  elongation  produced  by  it,  but  the  former 
is  taken  irrespectively  of  change  of  lateral  dimensions,  the  latter 
irrespectively  of  any  lateral  stress  imposed  to  ensure  the  prevention 
of  change  of  lateral  dimensions.  We  shall  denote  them  by  E  and  E* 
respectively  and  shall  presently  find  expressions  for  them  in  terms 
of  k  and  n. 

624.  Stress-Strain  Equations.  Determination  of  Go-efficients. 
— ^We  assume  that  the  principal  axes  of  stress  and  the  principal  axes 
of  strain  in  the  body  coincide  and  a]*e  drawn  from  the  origin  O  at 
which  the  state  of  the  body  is  considered.  The  principal  strains  are 
denoted  by  e,  /,  g  and  the  principal  stresses  by  P,  Q,  R.  In  accord- 
ance with  what  has  been  stated  above  each  stress  must  be  a  linear 
function  of  the  strains.  Now  it  is  clear  that  in  one  equation  for  the 
stress  P,  say,  the  sti-ains^*,  g  which  are  in  the  two  directions  at  right 
angles  to  P,  must  appear  with  the  same  co-efficient  of  proportionality, 
since  the  body  is  isotropic.  The  sti-ain  e  will,  however,  have  a 
different  co-efficient.  Similarly  the  other  principal  stresses  are 
related  to  the  strains.     Hence  we  write 

P  =  X(e+/+5^)  +  /^e  \ 

(?  =  X(e +/+(/)  +  ;./  I      (;>4) 

Ji  =  He+/+g)  +  fig,  J 

where  X  and  jm  are  constants. 

We  can  determine  X  and  jm  in  terms  of  k  and  n  as  follows. 
First  let  P=Q  =  R,  then  clearly  e  =/=  g.     But  (54)  give  by  addition 

P  =  (3X  +  /x)e,  or  2\  +  iJL  =  Ple. 

Now  the  strain  in  this  case  is  evidently  a  dilatation  of  amount 
A  =  e  +/+  g  =  3e.     But  if  k  be  the  bulk  modulus,  k  =  P/a,  so  that 

\  +  lfi  —  L  (55) 

Again,  let  P=  -  Q,  and  /?  =  0,  then  by  (64)  we  have 

P  =  (X  +  M)«  +  X(/+y)=  -(X+m)/-X(6  +  (/), 

The  stress  applied  in  this  case  is  a  shearing  stress  of  amount  P,  and 
we  assume  that  the  strain  is  a  shear  having  the  same  axis  and  of 
amount  P/n  where  n  is  the  rigidity  modulus.     But  as  has  been 
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shown  above  (§  GOO)  the  shear  is  mimencally  equal  to  twice  the  unital 
elongation  in  the  direction  of  P  or  twice  the  contraction  in  the 
direction  of  Q.  Hence  Pjn  =  2e  =  -  'If,  and  e  =  -/.  This  by  the 
relation  (X  +  p)g  +  X  (e  +/)  =  0  gives  g  =  0,  which  agrees  with  the 
.supposition  as  to  strain.  Hence  the  equation  P  =  (X  +  ^)e  +  X  (/+  g) 
becomes  7 '  =  (X  +  /x)  e  -  X  e  =  /i  e.  Hence,  since  Pj'le  =  n,  we  have 
^  =  '2n,     Substituting  in  (55)  we  find  that  this  gives 

X  =  ^-5/».  (50) 

Equations  (54)  can  now  be  written 

P^\(e  +/+  g)  +  2ne  \ 

Q^\{e+f+g)  +  '>nf  ^      (57) 

P  =  \{e+f+g)  +  '2mj,  J 

where  X  has  the  value  k  -  §?i. 

625.  Expression  of  Yoiing's  Modulus  in  Terms  of  BulkModulus 
and  Bigidity  Modulus.  Poisson's  Batio.— Now  consider  the  case  of 
simple  longitudinal  stress.     By  (54)  we  have  since  Q  =  Ji  =  i), 

P^\(e+f+g)-¥'2m 
0  =  \(e+/+g)  +  27if 
0  =  \(e'i-f+g)  +  2ng, 

so  that/=^,  and/=  -  ^e\/(\  +  n).     Hence  P  =  en{ii\-\-'27i)/{\  +  n). 
But  if  Jt!  be  Young's  modulus  E  =  P/e,  and,  therefore, 

X  +  n  '4k  +  n 

by  the  value  A:-§?i  of  X.  Thus  Young's  modulus  is  a  composite 
modulus  involving  both  the  piincipal  moduli  of  an  isotropic  body. 

The  ratio  ^X/(X  +  ^»)  of  the  numerical  amount  of  the  lateral  con- 
traction to  the  longitudinal  extension  is  known  as  Poisaona  ratio. 
We  shall  denote  it  by  17,  and  write  for  reference 

'     ^\  +  n     v(j{^  +  ,t)  ^     ' 

The  modulus  of  simple  longitudinal  strain  e  is  obtained  from 
(57)  by  putting/=y  =  0,  so  that 

P  =  (X  +  '2n)e  =  (k  +  ^n)e 

Q  =  B=  \e   =(k-iny 
Thus 

A"  =  ^  +  >.  (61) 

The  stress  required  to  prevent  lateral  contraction  is  thus  a 
traction  in  each  of  the  directions  perpendicular  to  the  extension  of 
amount  {k  -  §?i)€  or  P{k  -  'in)/(k  +  ^n). 


(60) 
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*Ci'2(j.  Expression  of  General  Stresses  in  Terms  of  Principal 
Stresses. — The  values  of  the  stresses  of  the  system  P,  Q,  7?,  *S',  T,  C 
can  be  found  by  the  formulae  of  transformation  (J:9'),  (oO')  from  the 
principal  stresses,  which  we  now  denote  for  distinction  by  P',  Q ,  K . 
The  principal  strains  (e',  f,  g\  say)  are  also  transformed  by  similar 
formulae  to  the  system  e,  /,  ry,  a,  6,  c.  Hence,  if  the  reader  will  go 
thix)ugh  the  process,  writing  down  the  values  of  P,  &c.,  in  terms 
of  F,  &c.,  by  (49')  above  (for  example,  P  =  Fl^-  +  (?7,-  +  Fl^)  sub- 
stituting the  values  of  F ,  Q\  F  from  (57),  and  taking  account  of 
the  application  of  (49)  and  (50)  to  the  transformation  of  strain  as 
stated  in  §  OIG,  and  the  invariance  of  e  -{■/'  -\-(j\  he  will  find 

P  =  \A  +  '>ne,  Q^\A  +  '2vf,  P'=^\A  +  2ny,  ) 

tSz=na,  T=nby   U=nCy  ) 

where  A  denotes  the  dilatation  ()uli}x -\- c'^'/Sy  +  c^/c^i  =  ^  +/'+  i/)- 

^627.  Equations  of  Motion  of  an  Elastic  Body.— Substituting  in 
these  ^u/^jc  for  e,  cfcc,  c?''/3y +  3^/3^  ^o^'  ^h  ^^-j  we  obtain  values  cf 
Pj  Q,  P,  tS,  T,  6"  for  use  in  the  transformation  of  (31)  to  equations 
in  terms  of  the  displacements  v,  r,  u\  If  then  V"  denote  the  opei^ator 
c'/v-'^^  +  d'/clf-^c/v^'  the  equations  of  small  motions  become 

itV^r  4-  (X  4-  uYl  -  +  pY  =  pv  ,       ({\,\\ 

vy  ^     ' 

which  become  the  equations  of  equilibrium  when  <f\  r',  ih  are  put 
equal  to  zero.  By  intioducing  tlie  rotations  f^,,  6^,,  f^j  the  reader 
may  convert  them  into 

{^^±,^1^  -tuV]^J^^)^^X  =  pn,  (0:0 

with  two  similar  equations  for  v,  v\ 

From  the  latter  form  of  the  equations  it  is  clear  that  if  the  strain 
be  without  rotation  the  equations  are  of  the  comparatively  simple 
form 

(X  +  2//)^'*^4-r>A'-^i;^  (04 ) 

with  two  similar  equations  in  ;/  and  ^. 

(>2h.  Longitudinal  Strain  without  Change  of  Lateral  Dimensions. 
— It  will  be  evident  that  if  a  narrow  straight  or  conical  bar  of  the 
material  is  subjected  to  extension  along  the  axis  of  the  rod  or  along 
lines  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  while  the  latei-al  boundary 
remains  unchanged,  that  is  to  say,  when  there  is  longitudinal  exten- 
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bion  without  lateral  contraction,  there  is  no  rotation.  The  equations 
of  small  motions  just  written  are  then  obvious,  for  the  case  at  least 
of  a  straight  bar  of  uniform  cross-section.  For  consider  the  narrow 
straight  bar,  and  let  its  length  be  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  .r. 
There  is  no  motion  of  any  particle  in  the  direction  of  y  or  ;:;,  and 
the  extension  along  x  gives  a  pure  dilatation.  The  strain  at  the 
centre  of  a  slice  perpendicular  to  x  and  of  length  dx  being  A,  the 
strain  at  the  right-  or  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slice  is  A  ±  \Qtk\cxdx^ 
according  as  tiie  positive  or  negative  sign  is  taken.  Since  the 
modulus  of  simple  longitudinal  strain  \&  X  +  2n  =  (^  +  ^n),  the  force 
(traction)  per  unit  area  applied  to  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slice  by 
the  matter  of  the  bar  farther  to  the  left  is 

(X-h2w)(A-A3A/aa:.dr), 

and  that  applied  to  the  other  end  by  the  matter  of  the  bar  to  the 
right  is  (X  -H  2».)(a  -H  A  3  A/r)x.dc)  so  that  there  is  a  balance  of  traction 
to  the  right  of  (X-|-2w)c}A/c;ic.(Zjr,  and  if  o- be  the  cross-section  the 
total  force  to  the  right  on  the  element  is  (X-l- 2H)3A/2.r.flrrf.i;.  Wwt 
the  body-force  per  unit  mass  towards  the  right  along  x  being  -V, 
there  Ls  a  total  force  towards  the  right  of  amount  Xptrdx,  since  pcrdx 
is  the  mass  of  the  element.  The  sum  of  these  two  forces  must  be 
equal  to  per dxu  if  there  is  acceleration  of  the  element,  or  to  zero 
if  there  is  equilibrium,  so  that  we  have 

(X4-2y/)^^+f>A'=^>;;.  {i\:^) 

In  this  case  it  is  to  be  obsrived  A  =  3/'/c'''- 

r>21).  Badial  Strain. — In  the  other  case  of  radial  strain  of  a 
narrow  cone  we  take  a  slice  contiiined  between  two  spherical  surfaces 
of  radii  /•  and  r-\-dr  described  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone  as  centie. 
This  blice  is  we  suppose  displaced  outwards  a  distance  //*,  and  the 
radial  strain  at  the  centre  of  the  element  Ls  therefore  c  ?'73^'.  l^ut  this 
is  not  the  only  strain  at  that  point.  There  are  two  tangential  strains 
Jit  right  angles  to  each  other  and  to  the  radius,  each  of  amount  ?/•//•, 
so  that  the  dilatatior.  is  c^^'ld'f  +  'Mvjr,  To  prove  this  it  is  only  neces- 
."^ary  to  consider  the  slice  of  thickness  dr,  subjected  at  its  centre  to  a 
ladial  displacement  ^^\  The  radial  displacement  at  the  inner  face  is 
10  -  2  r  i'^'v^'dr,  and  at  the  outer  face  it  is  in  -H  ^c^w/ci'-dr.  The  outer 
face  is  therefore  displaced  relatively  to  the  inner  through  a  distance 
rirlcr.dr,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  slice  has  become  dr-^-cwjcT  dr. 
But  the  cross-section  of  the  slice  has  been  increased  by  its  transfer- 
ence along  the  axis  of  the  cone  through  the  distance  w  in  the  ratio  of 
[r-^VTy  to  ?*^',  that  is  in  the  ratio  of  (1  -I-  '2v:jr)  to  unity. 

The  ratio  of  the  new  volume  of  the  element  to  the  old  volume  is 
(1 -Hr'?'VS^)(l  +  2?/7/*)/l,  so  that  the  unital  increase  of  volume  is 
(1  -\-c^cl(}r)  (1  -{-'2w;r)  -  1  =(nolcr-{-2wlr,  since  w  is  small.  This  is 
the  dilatation.  Hence  by  equation  (04),  taking  r  in  the  direction  of  t, 
we  have  since  the  rotations  are  manifestly  zero 
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(X  +  2n) I  ll'"  +  2?£)  +p2^pih,  ((5G) 

orVc^r        rj 

where  J^  is  the  body  force  outwai'ds  per  unit  of  mass  at  the  centi-e  of 
the  element.  If  the  strained  body  is  in  equilibrium  ih  =  0,  and  we 
have 

(X  +  2«)^(S-  +  2'n+pZ  =  0.  ((i7) 

cr\cr        r' 

630.  Strain  in  Spherical  Shell  under  given  Internal  and  External 
Pressures. — A  very  important  case  of  this  equation  is  that  in  which 
Z  =  0,  that  is  in  which  a  substance  not  acted  upon  by  body-forces  is 
subjected  to  radial  strain  and  the  accompanying  tangential  strains. 
This  is  the  case^  for  example,  of  an  isotropic  spherical  shell  subjected 
to  pressure  applied  to  its  inner  and  outer  surface.  In  this  case  the 
differential  equation  fulfilled  by  the  radial  displacement  is 

The  complete  solution  of  this  equation  is 

,/;  =  J[,.  +  ^,  (60) 

where  A  and  B  are  constants.     This  gives 

cm  'IB     y^_j.B, 

^    —  -^  —  -« > '"^  "^   -i » 

and  therefore  by  (57)  the  radial  stress 

^  =  X(  |i"  +  i>i" )  +  2n i'"  =  (?.X  +  ■>n)A  -  inl,  (70) 

and  the  tangential  stress 

/>  =  X(  ^^l  +  i'^)  +  ■In'"  =  (:!X  +  •>n)A  +  'Ih?.  (71) 

Let  the  external  and  internal  radii  be  r„  r^,  the  external  and 
internal  pressures  />,,  p^  respectively ;  then  for  the  determination  of 
A  and  B  we  have 

;,,=  -(aX  +  2w)'^+-*".^, 

'l 

p^=  -(;:>\^2n)A-\-hi?' 


and,  therefore, 
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Hence  the  radial  displacement  at  distance  r  fix)m  the  centre  is 


IV  — 


r 


'i       'o    ' 


(7i>) 


The  radial  strain  is 


c^^  _J {P£lzlll-P^-Pi  3^L_  0 


/• 


(78) 


Fig.  304. 


The  tangential  strain  wjr  is  at  once  given  by  (72). 

These  results  will  be  of  service  in  the  discussion  of  some  results 
of  Regnault  and  others  on  the  compressibility  of  liquids  with  which 
we  shall  deal  in  vol.  ii.* 

6:^1.  Cylindrical  Boiler.  Stiffening  of  Flexible  Tube  by  Hydro- 
static Pressure. — Now  consider  a  tube  bounded  by  co-axial  right 
cylindrical  surfaces  and  flat  or  round  ends.  Let  the  internal 
radius  of  the  cylinder  be  r^,  the  external  radius  rp  the  internal 
pressure  p^^  the  external  pressure  p^.  Further,  suppose,  what 
is  approximately  the  case  in  practice,  th£.t  the  pull  T(/>or,*-jo,r,') 
applied  by  the  pressures  on  each  end  to  the  walls  of  the  tube 
is  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
cross-section  so  that  its  amount  per 
unit  area  is  {p^r^^  -Pi^M^i^  -  V)- 
Let  then  R  be  the  radial  stress  (as 
before  supposed  to  be  numerically 
positive  when  a  traction),  T  the 
circumferential  stress  or  "hoop- 
stress  '*  as  it  is  frequently  called, 
and  P  the  longitudinal  traction, 
all  taken  at  a  point  in  the  wall  of 
the  tube  at  distance  r  from  the 
axis.     Consider  the  equilibrium  of 

an  element  (Fig.  304)  bounded  by  two  co-axial  surfaces  of  radii  r  -  j^dr, 
r+  hdr,  two  radial  planes  from  the  axis  A  at  an  angle  dO,  and  two 
planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  at  unit  distance  apart.  The  inward 
radial  force  on  the  inner  curved  surface  of  the  element  is 

Brde  -  hd{Br)dr.dr,rde, 

and  the  outward  radial  force  on  the  other  curved  face  is 

lird  e  +  \d{Rr)ldr.dr.rde, 

so  that  there  is  a  balance  of  outward  force  of  amount  d(Br)/dr.drdd. 
The  hoop-stress  gives  (§  205)  an  inward  force  of  amount  Tdr/r.rdOf 
or  TdrdO.     Hence  for  equilibrium  we  have  the  condition 

''(^=7'.  (74) 

dr 

*  The  problem  of  the  strain  of  a  solid  sphere  under  its  own  gravitation  is 
important  in  connection  with  terrestrial  physics,  and  is  easily  solved.  The 
reader  may  consult  Professor  Love's  Treatise,  vol.  i.  r.  219. 
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If  w  denote  an  before  the  nidial  displacement,  the  radial  and 
tiingential  strains  are  c^f^/d^'  ^^^  "V^  respectively.  Let  the  longi- 
tudinal strain  be  y.  Then  the  equations  (")7)  connecting  the  strains 
and  stresses  may  be  written 


r 


(75) 


The  value  of  P  is  ^issigned  and  therefore  we  have  from  the  third 
erjuation 


X       /V;l/?  .   VJ 


\-\-'>n\  ^r 


where  C  is  the  constant,  P/(\  +  27t),  Using  this  value  of  y  in  the 
fii-st  and  second  of  (75)  and  substituting  from  these  in  (74)  we  obtain 
easily  the  condition  d(vv^/i)r  +  ^f"/^)/d^  =  ^\  or 


r 


■2c, 


(") 


where  o  is  a  constant.     This  equation  gives  at  once 


r 


(7S) 


where  c  is  another  constant. 

At  the  inner  surface  r  —  r^  and  -  /i'  =  ji^,,,  at  the  outer  surface  r  =  /*, 
and  -Jl=py  Substituting  these  values  of  r.  A*  [with  the  corre- 
sponding value  of  w  given  by  (78)]  in  succession  in  the  first  of  (7-')) 
we  obtain  two  equations  to  determine  c,  c.  The  reader,  remembering 
that  :^X  +  '2n  =  '^k  and  P  =  (;?oV'  ~i^i'*i")/(^i"  ~  '*o")'  "^^J  verify  that 


c 


1  i\r'-Px'^\'    /_  1   ;>»-;>,,.:?,.. 

'.\L      n^i       ^5r     '  •>7,  ^,:i       >.  :?<''!  • 


?>k    r;^-r. 


Hence  {ix)  gives 

if  —      ^  •> .'» —  '  '  '  ?•  +  —  Z_" — f-1  r -r,--  ; 
.>/•     yy  -  '/-y-  ::h  vy  -  r,,  r 

and  therefore 


(7!1) 


y      :*>/;"  >y' -  v-,,-         L>7i  r,- -  r„-   "    V'* 


r      :)k     r;  -  r^;'        '2if  yy  -  r,;  "    '  r' 


(S(.) 


(SI) 
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The  sti'ain  in  the  wall  therefore  consists  of  a  uniform  dilatation 
of  amount  Ov'o"  ~/^i^*i')M'(^i"  ~  V)'  ^"^  a  shear  in  each  cross-section 
of  the  tube  of  amount  (;^o  ~i^i)V'*iV'*(^i"  ~  V)^-  '^^®  dilatjition 
will  be  negative,  that  is,  there  will  be  a  conti*action  of  the  substance 
of  the  wall  if  /?,^,'P>oV-  Thus  if  Pi>Pq  there  will  be  voluminal 
contraction  in  every  pai-t  of  the  walls.  If  there  be  only  internal 
prassure  the  volume  strain  is  everywhere  a  dilatation. 

When  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  great  in  comparison  with  the 
internal  radius,  and  the  pressure  is  wholly  internal,  the  shear  at  the 
inner  surface  is  pjn.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  yielding  to  this  shear  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  making  the  tube  of  very  small 
bore  or  very  thick. 

Equation  (75)  gives  for  ji?i  =  0,  T -p^r^-{\ '\'r{lr)j{r;  - 1\;),  a 
tension.  Hence  the  tube  may  be  strengthoued  t6  resist  internal 
pressure  b)'  hoops  shrunk  round  it  so  as  to  place  it  under  circum- 
ferential thrust.  Internal  pressure  produces  relief  of  the  inner  tube 
from  this  strain  and  tends  to  stretch  the  outer  parts.  The  strength 
of  guns  to  resist  bursting  is  increased  in  this  way. 

For  the  radial  strain  we  have,  if  there  be  no  external  pressure, 


and  if  there  be  no  internal  pressure, 


(Hi) 


For  most  substances  k  is  greater  than  h,  and  therefore  1/3/:  -  1  !'2n; 
and  therefore,  as  r  <  r^^  the  value  of  0  ?''/0?'  for  zero  external  pressure  is 
always  ne<?ative,  that  is,  there  is  always  in  that  case  i-adial  contraction. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  no  internal  pressure  and  the  wall  be 
thick  enough,  we  may  have  ?vA"  ~"  '2n/^kj  and  the  radial  strain,  out- 
side the  cylinder  of  radius  7'^Ji-ik'/2n,  is  a  contraction,  and  at  all  points 
within  this  cylinder  is  an  extension.  If,  however,  the  wall  be  not 
thick  enough  the  radial  strain  is  a  contraction  at  all  points. 

For  steel  k  is  about  1500  x  10*  dynes  per  square  centimetre,  or 
22  X  10*'  pounds  per  square  inch,  )i  is  730  x  10''  dynes  per  square 
centimetre,  or  10-6  x  10"  pounds  per  square  inch.  Thus,  i]k/'2ii  for 
steel  is  roughly  equal  to  3.    For  flint  glass  the  ratio  is  more  nearly  2*0. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection,  that  stiffness  could  be 
given  to  an  otherwise  flexible  tube  by  means  of  hydrostatic  pressure 
within  it.  Thus  if  a  tube  of  circular  section  were  closed  at  the  ends 
and  internal  pressure  p  were  applied  an  extension  of  amount 
y>r„73/.'(r,*  -  r/)  would  be  produced  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  tube.  If  then  care  were  taken  to  keep  the  tube  always  under 
tension  it  might  be  used  as  a  strut  to  support  applied  thrust.  Also 
the  tube  would  resist  bending  if  the  resulting  compression  wei*e  not 
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80  great  as  to  overcome  the  extension  due  to  the  internal  pressui*e. 
The  stiffness  of  the  inflated  tyre  of  a  bicycle  is  a  case  in  point.  It 
has  been  suggested  (see  Perry's  Applied  Mechanics^  p.  472),  by  Pro- 
fessor FitzGerald,  that  easily  portable  supports  for  military  bridges 
and  other  structures  could  be  made  by  utilising  these  principles. 

682.  Torsion  of  a  Cylindrical  Rod. — It  will  be  seen  without 
difficulty  that  a  pure  shearing  strain  may  be  given  to  a  cube,  as  indi- 
cated in  §  34(>  above,  by  dit^placing  a  set  of  planes  of  a  cubic  portion 
of  the  material  parallel  to  one  set  of  four  edges  of  the  cube  through 
spaces  proportional  to  their  perpendicular  distances  from  one  of  the 
two  terminal  planes.  One  diagonal  is  increased  in  length,  the  other 
diminished  by  an  amount  equal  to  half  the  measure  of  the  shear,  and 
they  remain  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  only  distinction 
between  this  and  the  shear  described  in  §  600  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  diagonals  are  changed  in  position,  being  turned  round  through 
the  small  angles  AC  A'  or  BDR, 

To  every  part  of  a  right  cylindrical  rod  of  material  which  has  elastic 
properties  the  same  in  all  dii*ections  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
strain  of  this  kind  may  be  imagined  given  in  the  following  manner. 
Let  the  ends  of  the  rod  be  made  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  length, 
and  cover  each  of  them  by  a  rigid  plaie  cemented  firmly  over  the 
whole  end  surface  by  unyielding  cement.  Then,  keeping  the  ro<l 
straight,  say  by  suspending  it  vertically,  and  keeping  one  end  plate 
fixed,  turn  the  other  plate  about  the  axis  of  the  rod  through  any 
angle  0.  Every  cross-section  will  be  turned  in  its  own  plane  thi-ough 
an  angle  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  fixed  end,  and  there 
will  be  the  same  distribution  of  shear  throughout  the  rod. 

This  mode  of  applying  the  shear  would  not  be  convenient  in 
practice.  In  general  a  cross-bar  is  soldered  or  clamped  firmly  to  one 
end  of  the  rod,  while  the  other  is  held  fixed  by  being  soldered  or 
clamped  to  a  fixed  support.  The  cross-bar  is  then  rotated  and  the 
rod  is  subjected  to  shear,  which,  though  certainly  not  uniform  very 
near  to  either  fastening,  is  uniformly  distributed  through  the  rest  of 
the  rod,  and  may  in  practice,  if  the  rod  is  long,  be  taken  without  serious 
error  as  uniform  throughout  the  portion  between  the  fastenings. 

63:^.  Shear  in  Cross-Section  of  a  Bod. — We  shall  now  investi- 
gate the  distribution  of  the  shear  over  each  cross- section.  It  is  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  rod  is  either  solid  with  a  circular 
cylindrical  boundary,  or  is  a  tube  bounded  by  two  coaxial  cylin- 
drical surfaces.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  rod  be  of  uniform  elastic 
material  the  strain  must  be  uniformly  distributed,  otherwise  there 
could  not  be  equilibrium.  For  if  at  any  cross-section  the  strain 
were  different  from  what  it  is  at  another,  the  stress  applied  at 
one  of  these  to  the  portion  of  the  rod  between  them  by  the  matter 
beyond  the  cross-section,  would  not  be  balanced  by  the  stress  applied 
at  the  other  end  in  the  same  way.  The  angle  through  which  any 
cross-section  has  been  turned  about  the  axes  relatively  to  a  cross- 
section  at  unit  distance  from  it  on  either  side  is  therefore  ft//  if  /  be 
the  length  of  the  rod.     This  is  called  the  imist  of  the  rod. 
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Fig.  305. 


Consider  two  concentric  circles,  of  radii  r  and  r  +  dr^  described 
in  a  chosen  cross-section  from  the  intersection  of  the  axis  with  it  as 
centre.  The  radius  to  a  point  /*  of  a  cross-section  (Fig.  305)  has 
been  turned  to  Q^  so  that  angle  POQ  =  0.  Hence  the  angle  through 
which  a  radius  to  P  has  been  turned  relatively  to  the  cross-section 
at  distance  dX  is  %dl\L  The  distance  through  which  P  has  been 
moved  parallel  to  the  cross-section  at  dis- 
tance dX  is  thus  rBdljlj  and  the  angle  which 
a  line  through  P,  formerly  parallel  to  the 
axis,  now  makes  with  the  axis  is  rQjL  This 
is  the  measure  of  the  shear  which  has  been 
given  to  the  small  approximate  parallelepiped 
bounded  by  the  two  cross-sections  at  distance 
apart  dl,  the  two  I'adial  planes  at  distance 
rd(ff  =  rOdl/l  apart  on  the  circle  of  radius  r, 
and  the  two  coaxial  cylindrical  surfaces  of 
radii  r  and  r-^dr.  The  shear  at  any  point 
in  the  cross-section  is  therefore  proportional 
to  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  axis. 
This  fact  is  important,  as  a  rod  may  be  sub- 
jected to  so  great  a  twist  that  the  surface  is 
strained  beyond  its  elastic  limits,  while  the 
strain  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
internal  substance  is  well  within  these  limits. 

634.  Torsional  Strains  and  Stresses. — To 
obtain   the  components  of   displacement  let 

axes  of  X  and  y  be  drawn  from  the  fixed  end  of  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  and  parallel  to  the  cross-section.  The  displacements  u,  v,  to 
along  these  axes  due  to  the  twist  6/1  (orr)  are  u=  -  yzr,  v  —  oczr,  to  —  0. 
Hence  the  strains  6,  y,  ^,  that  is,  ^uj^x,  3v/3y,  d^/d^  are  all  zero. 
Also 


a 


cy    t'«  d~    c^  ox    dy 


(«5) 


By  (02)  the  stresses  are 


P^Q^n^O,  S^nxT,  T=  -nyr,  ^=0. 


(86) 


To  find  the  stresses  on  any  element  supposed  subjected  to  uniform 
twist,  instead  of  the  element  referred  to  in  last  section,  imagine  a 
small  parallelepiped  of  the  substance  one  edge  of  which  is  dx,  another 
dy,  and  the  third  dz,  the  three  edges  being  drawn  parallel  to  the 
axes  from  the  point  x,  y,  z.  By  Fig.  800,  *??  is  (1)  a  tangential  stress 
acting  on  the  strained  matter  parallel  to  the  axis  Oy,  and  distributed 
over  those  faces  of  the  element  which  are  parallel  to  the  plane  yOx 
and  (2)  is  a  tangential  stress  parallel  to  the  axis  Oz,  and  distributed 
over  the  faces  parallel  to  the  plane  xOz.  Similarly,  T'  is  (1)  a  tan- 
gential stress  parallel  to  Oz  and  distributed  over  the  pair  of  faces 
parallel  to  the  plane  yOz,  and  (2)  a  tangential  stress  parallel  to  Ox 

2  p 
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and  distributed  over  the  faces  parallel  to  xOy,  Of  course  the  forces 
OQ  opposite  faces  are  oppositely  directed  as  shown  in  Fig.  300.  They 
are  required  to  hold  the  matter  in  the  state  of  strain,  and  are  applied 
by  the  matter  external  to  the  element,  except  at  the  bounding  surface, 
where  they  are  applied  from  without  by  external  bodies. 

Consider  the  stress  at  the  element  across  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  z^  and  so  situated  that  its  normal  makes  an  angle  a  with  the 
axis  of  X,  The  direction  cosines  of  such  a  plane  are  cos  a,  sin  a,  0. 
Hence  by  equation  (32) 

F=  0,  6^  =  0,  H—  T^cosa  +  >S^sina  =  -  nr(3/cosa  -  a;sina).     (J^7) 

The  only  stress  is  therefore  a  shearing  stress  in  the  plane  and  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  z. 

If  the  lateral  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  to  be  free  from  applied 
stress  we  must  have  ycosa-a;sina  =  0,  that  is  the  normal  to  the 
surface  must  pass  through  the  axis  of  z.  The  cylinder,  therefore,  to 
be  in  equilibrium  under  pure  torsion  without  tangential  stress  applied 
to  the  lateral  surface  must  be  of  circular  section. 

635.  Moment  of  Tangential  Stresses  in  Gross-Section  about  Axis. 
Torsional  Vibrations. — The  tangential  stress  then  required  for  this 
shear  in  the  case  of  the  right  circular  cylinder  is  nrdjl,  and  this  is 
the  tangential  stress  exerted  across  any  cross-section.  Its  direction 
at  any  point  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius.  This  tangential  stress 
gives  a  total  tangential  force  exerted  on  one  face  of  the  element  re- 
ferred to  in  §  633  of  nrOdrrd<p/ly  or  nr^drd^.Qll,  and  the  moment 
of  the  force  about  the  axis  is  nr^drd^.QjL  The  moment  about  the 
axis  of  the  wire  of  the  tangential  stresses  exerted  on  the  elements 
of  the  ring  between  the  two  circles  of  radii  r  and  r  +  dr  i&  therefore 
2T7ir^drO/l,  and  the  total  moment  for  the  cross-section  is  7r7ir^d/2L 

This  is  the  moment,  over  each  cross-section,  of  the  internal  forces 
tending  to  bring  the  rod  back  toward  its  unstrained  state.  If  the 
rod  be  suspended  vertically,  and  a  cross-bar,  or  better,  a  massive 
cylinder  coaxial  with  the  wire,  be  attached  rigidly  at  its  lower  end, 
and  the  lower  end  with  the  attached  bar  or  cylinder  be  turned  rela- 
tively to  the  upper  end  through  an  angle  0,  the  total  moment  of  the 
forces  acting  so  as  to  send  the  cylinder  back  towards  the  original 
position  is  tt  nr*  0/21,  If  the  system  is  left  to  itself  the  wire  will  untwist, 
the  cylinder  will  receive  angular  acceleration  until  the  couple  upon  it 
due  to  twist  has  vanished,  and  will  continue  then  to  move  in  the 
same  direction  until  stopped  by  the  reverse  acceleration  due  to  the 
growing  up  of  twist  in  the  opposite  direction.  Then  it  will  return, 
and  so  on,  and  vibrations  in  a  definite  period  will  be  performed. 

To  simplify  the  problem  we  might  suppose  that  the  motion  is  so 
slow  that  the  wire  has  throughout  the  same  twist  at  each  instant. 
In  strictness  we  have  to  consider  a  wave  of  change  of  twist  continually 
running  up  the  wire  and  returning  after  reflection  ot  the  fixed  end, 
so  that  the  wire  is  kept  in  a  state  of  stationary  torsional  vibration. 
We  can  discuss  this  point  only  very  briefly. 
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Consider  two  cross-sections  at  distance  dz  apart  and  distance  ::, 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  rod.  Let  the  twist  at  the  lower  cross- 
section  be  3  &/3s';  then  that  at  the  upper  section  is  9  0/9  z  +  9-0/3  z'^Az', 
Hence  the  resultant  couple  on  the  portion  of  the  rod  between  the 
cross-sections  is  by  what  we  have  seen  above  ^  tt  nr^  ^^  6/9  z'^.dz.  And, 
since  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  slice  about  the  axis  of  the  wire  is 
irr'-pi^dz  I2{  =  n7^pdz  l'2\  the  rate  of  change  of  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  slice  is  Wpr^dzffd/St^  By  equating  this  to  the  couple  we 
get  the  equation  of  propagation  of  a  wave  of  torsion  along  the  wire, 

?!^  =  -^!«.  (88) 

The  velocity  of  propagation  of  a  wave  of  torsional  displacement  along 

the  wire  is  thus  y/n/p.  This  result  is  important ;  and  the  reader  may 
note  here  that  the  rate  of  propagation  of  a  wave  of  shearing  strain  is 
always  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the  rigidity  modulus 
to  the  density  of  the  material. 

Now,  let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  vibrator  attached  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  wire  and  k  its  radius  of  gyration.  The  rate  of  change  of 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  vibrator  at  any  instant,  that  is 
J/^  9^0/9  i",  must  be  equal  to  the  couple  at  the  lower  end  due  to  the 
twist  existing  there.     Thus 

9«*     -         9^ 
for  ;:;'  =  0.     Also  at  the  upper  end  of  the  w^re  where  z  =  Z, 

0  =  0. 

These  two  conditions  with  (88)  give  the  motion  of  the  wire  and 
vibrator.     Assume  as  at  §  57 1>  above 

0==Ia  cos-  z  +  Bsin-  z  \  cos  (mi  +  e) 

to  be  a  solution  of  (88),  so  that  each  cross-section  of  the  wire  (and 
the  vibrator  at  the  lower  end)  oscillates  in  simple  harmonic  motion 

in  period  2w/m.  The  value  of  c  is  easily  seen  to  be  Jn/p  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  the  wave  of  torsional  displacement  along 
the  wire.     The  two  terminal  conditions  give 

A  -  -—^   f    B,  and  A=  - Btan—l^ 
2cMk'jn  c 

and  therefore  for  m{  —  '2  t/T)  we  have  the  equation 

.      m,        irr*n  .^^^ 


If  Mkr  be  very  great  ml/c  will  be  very  small,  and  we  may  wiite 
taj[imi/c  =  ml/c.  Hence,  since  AjB—  -{^\amrjc)l(co&7nljc)^  the  solu- 
tion becomes,  B'  being  another  constant, 
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9  =  ffsin— (f  -  ::')cos(»n(  +  f ), 


=  B'"V-3)cos{mi  +  ,) 


(90) 


since  mile  is  small.  Hence  it  follows  that  for  anv  given  value  of  I 
the  angle  tbrougb  which  a  cross-section  is  turned  relatively  to  the 
upper  end  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  cross-section  from 
that  end,  that  is,  the  twist  is  uniform  at  each  instant  during  the 
oscillation.  The  length  of  the  wire  in  fact  represents  only  a  small 
part  of  theBtationary  wave,  of  which  the  fixed  end  isanode.  Putting 
W/c  for  tanmi/c  we  get  from  («0)  4)r'Z/r' =  irr*n/2ilfi',  since  n.  =  25r/r 
where  T  is  the  period  of  oscillation  of  the  vibrator.     Hence 

HwMi^l 


r*T' 


(91) 

63(!.  £zperimeiital  Detennin&tion  of  Bigiditr  Modulus. — Thus 
by  observation  of  the  period  of  torsional  oscillation  of  a  vibrator  of 
known  moment  of  inertia  attached  to  a  rod  or  wire  the  rigidity 
modulus  of  the  material  can  be  determined. 

The  objection  to  thif  method  is  the  fact  that  the  fourth  power  of 

the  radius  of  the  wire  appears  in  the  formula  for  n.    Any  inaccuracy 

of  measurement  of  r  will  be  much  magni- 

FiG.  SOS.  fied  in  r*,  for  example,  an  inaccuracy  of 

1  per  cent,  will  become  about  4  per  cent, 

in  r*. 

The  form  of  vibrator  usually  employed 
is  a  hollow  circular  cylinder  of  brass  or 
copper  (Fig.  HOG)  attached  bo  that  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  and  the  wire  are  in 
line.  The  cylinder  is  hung  on  a  hori- 
zontal cross-bar  soldered  or  clamped  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  wire.  A  r«ady  and 
yet  rigid  means  of  attachment  (not  shown 
in  the  diagram)  is  afforded  by  two  holes 
nearly  fitting  the  cross-bar,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  cylinder.  The  ends  of  the  bar 
project  outward  through  these  holes,  aud 
two  grooves  cut  in  tho  upper  face  of  the 
bar  I'eceive  the  upjier  edges  of  the  holes, 
so  that  there  is  no  motion  of  the  cylinder 
rolntively  to  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  in  the  oscillation  a. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  this  form  of  vibrator  con  be  determined 
with  great  ease.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cylinder  of  mass 
Mf  and  internal  and  external  radii  r,  r  is  easily  found  to  be 
Mci^  -H  r'')j2,  and  a  correction  can  easily  be  made  on  this  for  the  pieces 
cut  out  to  form  apertures  for  the  supporting  bar.  The  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  bar  if  of  mass  m,  length  21,  and  breadth  2b,  is 
miP  +  b')/S.     For  the   notches  neitr  its  ends  made  to  receive  the 
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tipper  edges  of  the  hoksi  correctioii  is  best  made  when  making  the 
correction  for  the  holes  in  the  cylinder,  bj  adding  the  depth  of  the 
notch  to  the  vertical  breadth  of  the  holes.  The  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  bar  mav  then  be  taken  as  if  the  notches  did  not  exist.  The 
value  of  JH-"  to  be  used  in  (88)  is  then  JfJ^r^  +  r**)  2  +  m{P  +  6*)  a. 

637.  Maxwell's  *' Vilntion-Needle.'' — Another  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  by  the  use  of  Maxwell's  ribratioH-needle  (Fig.  307).  This 
consists  of  a  hollow  tnbe  of  brass  in  which  four  equal  tabes  of  brass 
each  ^  of  the  length  of  the  large 

tube  can  be  fitted.    Two  of  these  p,^  ^j^ 

are  empty,  the  other  two  are  filled 
with  l^d.  The  two  empty  tubes 
are  placed  in  the  middle  and  the 
two  filled  tubes  at  the  ends.  The 
outer  tube  is  rigidly  attached  to 
the  wire  by  soldering  or  clamping 
the  latter  to  a  rigid  stem  project- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  period  of  oscillation  is  deter- 
mined. The  filled  tubes  are  next  placed  in  the  middle  and  the 
empty  tubes  at  the  ends,  and  the  period  redetermined.  If  m  be  the 
mass  of  lead  in  each  of  the  smaller  filled  cylinders,  that  is  the  differ- 
ence  in  mass  of  the  filled  and  empty  cylinders,  and  28  the  length  of 
each  of  the  four  cylinders,  the  difierence  of  the  moments  of  inertia 
/ip  /i,  of  the  two  arrangements  is 

If  the  periods  in  the  two  experiments  were  7*,,  T^  the  formula 
for  H  gives 


?^^^v^s^\^ 


^^^N<{^^^^^^J\ 


?l  = 


(:)2) 


(^'^>^,  Torsional  Bigidity  of  a  Bod  of  Circular  Section. — So  far 
the  cylinder  twisted  about  its  axis  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  right 
circular  cylinder,  and  the  torsional  couple  required  to  give  a  twist  Qjl 
has  been  found  to  be  Ji  irnr^Qjl.  The  factor  \nr^  may  be  put  in  the 
form  TTj^,  rj'I  where  irr^  is  the  area  of  cross-section,  and  irl2  is  the 
square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  uniform  circular  disk  about  an 
axis  ot  right  angles  to  its  plane  and  passing  through  its  centre.  The 
factor  ^TTwr*  is  therefore  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  disk  of 
radius  r,  and  of  mass  per  unit  of  area  7i,  about  its  axis.  This  factor 
is  called  the  torsional  rigidity  of  the  rod.  It  was  proved  tirat  by 
Coulomb,  and  this  result  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  later  experi- 
ments, that  the  elastic  couple  is  proportional  to  the  twist  0//,  when 
elastic  limits  have  not  been  exceeded.  Thus  Hookers  law  has  been 
proved  to  be  valid  for  shear. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  given  torsional  rigidity  can  be  obtained 
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with  lees  material  by  making  the  rod  a  hollow  cylindrical  tube  of 
circular  section.  The  tube  must  not,  however,  be  made  too  thin,  or 
if  subjected  to  bending  stress  it  may  collapse. 

The  fact  that  the  couple  is  equal  to  the  product  of  n,  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  crossHsection  about  the  axis,  and  the  twist,  has  been 
called  Coulomb's  law.  This  law  is  only  valid,  however,  for  rods  or 
tubes  of  circular  section. 

639.  Torsion  of  a  Non-Circular  Cylinder.  Warping  of  Cross- 
Sections. — ^The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  cannot  thus  be 
used  as  a  factor  to  give  the  torsional  rigidity  of  a  cylinder  of  any 
other  form  than  a  right  circular  cylinder.  For  only  in  that  case  is  a 
line  drawn  in  a  cross-section  from  the  axis  to  the  surface  at  right 
angles  to  the  cross-sectional  boundexy.  Consider  the  case  shown  in 
Fig.  308 ;  there  the  line  OA  makes  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  tan- 
gent AC  to  the  cross-sectional  boundary  at  A,  A  displacement  of 
the  point  A  of  the  cross-section  at  right  angles  to  OA,  which  is  the 
kind  of  displacement  which  takes  place  when  each  cross-section  is 
turned  round  in  its  own  plane  about  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  can  be 
resolved  into  two  component  displacements,  one  AB  At  right  angles 
to  the  tangent  at  A,  and  one  along  the  tangent  AC  to  the  cross- 
section.  The  former  of  these  displacements  is  a  shear  of  the  substance 
in  the  inward  direction  fi'om  the  outer  lateral  surface  of  the  cylinder. 
To  effect  this  it  will  be  seen  from  §  634  that  tangential  stress  must 
be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order  that  a  strain  of  pure  torsion, 
that  is  twist  without  warping  of  the  cross-sections,  may  exist. 
If  we  take  the  axis  of  x  outward  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  at  A,  and  the  axis  of  i/  forward 
along  the  tangent  in  the  direction  of  twist,  the  angle  a  is  zero 
and  we  have  by  (87)  H=  -nry.  This  is  a  tangential  force  parallel 
to  z  along  the  latenil  sui-face  of  amount  nry  per  unit  of  area 
and   directed   towards  the  fixed  end.      It  is  the  force  required  to 

preserve  the   planarity  of    the 
Fio.  308.  cross-section.     If  no  such  force 

acts  any  point  A  of  the  cross- 
section  will  be  displaced  in  the 
direction  towards  the  free  end, 
the  rotation  being  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow.  Thus  if 
Fig.  308  represent  the  cross- 
section  as  seen  from  the  free 
end,  the  point  A  would  rise 
above  the  papei",  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  tangential  force 
at  the  surface,  points  between  A  and  0  would  be  raised,  but  to 
different  distances  depending  on  their  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  part  of  the  cross-section  at  which  the 
angle  OAC  is  acute  the  difierent  points  would  be  depressed  below 
the  papei*.  For  example,  a  cross-section  of  an  elliptic  cylinder  would 
be  lowered  and  i-aised  in  alternate  quadrants  as  showTi  in  Fig.  809, 
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by  the  dotted  and  full  cur\-es.  These  are  lines  of  intersection  of 
the  warped  ci-oss-section  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder.  The  axes  AA\  BR  remain  in  one  plane;  the  distances 
to  which  other  points  are  deflected  are  in  the  order  shown  by  the 
curves,  beginning  Tidth  the  outside  dotted  curves  where  there 
is  greatest  concavity,  and  ending  with  the  outside  full  curves  whei*e 
there  is  greatest  convexity. 

*G40.  De  St.  Venant's  Theory  of  Toision. — St.  Tenant  has  given 
a  theory  of  torsion  in  which  the  warping  of  the  sections  is  taken  into 


account.  The  displacements  ti,  v  are  taken  as  in  §  634,  while  ir  is 
taken  as  a  function  of  a:,  ^  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
boundary.     Hence 

and  S  w/c  x  =  c^.c!/='c  «^/c ^  =  0  as  before.     But  now 


Hence 


^  J  N 


S^nlxr  +  ^-l  T^^nlyr-m. 

\       cyj  \       ex] 

We  have  cos  a  — dt/lds,  sin  a  =  -  dx/cU,  and  therefore 

rcosa  +  .S'sin  a  =  -  7,/xr  +  ^t"  ff  -  niyr  -  ^  )^. 

But  since  by  hypothesis  there  is  no  force  along  the  surface 

Tcosa  +  AS'sin  a  =  0, 
Hence 

r(xdx  +  ydi/)  +  ^^dx-^^dy^O. 
Let  ;//  be  a  function  such  that 


(93) 


(94) 


(95) 


then 


c-^    cy    cy       c^ 
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^T{x'  +  ^f)  +  \P  =  comt,  (96) 

is  the  equation  of  the  boundary  of  the  wire.  Thus  <p  and  i//  are  what 
have  been  defined  above  (§  305)  as  conjugate  functions  of  the  co-ordi- 
nates, and  i//  must  fulfil  the  condition  at  eveiy  point : 

g+g  =  0.  (97) 

As  an  example,  the  simplest  possible,  we  take  0(  =  i^)=  -kxy 
where  h  is  a  constant.     This  gives 

Hence 

d\l/=  -  k{xdx  -  ydy\  and  \//  =  \h{^  -  .t*), 

the  equation  of  the  boundary  (96)  is  thus 

(r  -  A:)a^  +  (r  +  h)if  =  C,  (98) 

which  if  k  is  properly  chosen  is  an  ellipse.  If  the  equation  be  written 
in  the  usual  form 

we  have 

a\r  -  A)  =  /J'Cr  +  h\  or  *  =  ^  j?r.  (99) 

The  strains  are  therefore 

a  =  XT-  kx,    h—  —yr  —  ky,    c  =  0. 

The  strain  at  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis  is  thus  (r  -  k)a,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  minor  axis  is  -(r  +  A:)/3.  The  ratio  of  the 
numerical  values  of  the  strains  is  therefore  /3(r  +  X;)/a(r- A:)  =  a//3. 
Thus  the  strains  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes  are  inversely  as  the 
lengths  of  the  axes.  The  elliptic  rod  is  thus  strained  most  at  the 
ends  of  the  minor  axis  and  least  at  the  ends  of  the  major  axis. 

We  have  no  space  for  further  examples  of  this  most  important 
theory.  The  reader  should,  however,  consult  The  ElasticaX  Researches 
of  Barre  de  St,  Venant,  by  Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Xaturcd  Philosophy,  or  Love's  Treatise  on  Elasticity. 

*641.  Bending  and  Torsion  of  Thin  Wires. — We  must  now 
consider  briefly  the  finite  bending  and  twist  of  initially  sti-aight 
wires  of  small  uniform  cross- section,  which  is  assumed  to  be  either 
rectangular  or  circular.  We  shall  then  deal  very  shortly  with 
the  theory  of  the  bending  of  rods  of  prismatic  shape,  in  different 
planes. 

The  wire  is  supposed  to  be  held  fast  at  one  end  while  to  the  othtjr 
is  applied  a  force  and  couple  both  of  given  amount  and  direction. 
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Consider  a  slice  of  the  wire  between  two  cross-sections  which  were 
parallel  in  the  unstrained  state  of  the  wire.  The  material  on  either 
side  applies  to  each  cross-section  a  force  and  resultant  couple.  By 
the  methods  explained  at  §  170  above  each  force  and  couple  can  be 
converted  into  a  force  at  the  centroid  of  the  cross-section  and  a  couple 
about  a  definite  axis.  In  the  wire  in  the  unstrained  state  let  axes 
be  chosen  in  each  cross-section,  one  of  them  a  tangent  to  the  line  of 
centroids,  and  the  other  two  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  also 
to  the  sides  of  the  cross-section,  if  the  rod  is  of  rectangular  shape. 

Thus  two  rectangular  planes  intersecting  the  axis  will  be 
obtained.  These  will  be  called  principal  planes  of  flexure  of  the 
wire. 

*(]4:'2.  Equations  of  Stresses. — The  axes  thus  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  wire  are  called  transveraes.  We  may  choose 
a  positive  direction  along  the  axis  of  the  wire,  and  take  that  as 
axis  of  ;:.  Then  with  the  other  two  axes  we  obtain  for  any  cross- 
section  the  usual  system  (Fig.  S)  of  three  axes  of  x,  y,  z.  Now  let 
the  wire  be  bent  in  the  plane  of  xzj  or  yz.  The  only  effect 
is  that  the  axis  of  z  ceases  to  be  a  straight  line,  and  the  axes 
of  X,  y  at  the  different  sections  cease  to  be  parallel.  But  if  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  wire  at  each  cross-section  be  veiy  great  in 
comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  cross-section  of  the  wire,  the 
sections  will  remain  without  distortion  and  the  axes  of  x  and  y  at 
each  will  still  be  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Again,  if  the  wire 
be  given  ji  small  degi-ee  of  twist  r  about  the  axis  of  cr,  such  that 
its  reciprocal  1/r  is  also  great  in  comparison 
with  the  greatest  dimension  of  cross-section,  Kig.  310. 

the  sections  will  still  remain  plane,  and  they 
will  remain  plane  under  a  combination  of  V^ 

such  strains.  Jp 

Consider  then    two    cross-sections   (Fig.  \. 

:nO)  at  two  near  points  P^F  at  distance  da  jUir— r^r*^*' 

apart  in  the  strained  wii-e ;  we  have  a  system  /^"'^^/^^^X 

of  axes  which  we  shall  call  PA^  PB^  PC  at  C^^^^"^^     \ 

the  point  P,  and  a  system  FA\  FB^C  at  X/       ^       \ 

F   slightly  inclined   to  the   former.      The        ^Y  \     ^'l 

system  at  F  may  be  regarded  as  obtained     iCjr'X  \   ;r     I 

from  that  iX  P  by  carrying  the  origin  with-       ^  f\ir'" — j-g"  J 
out   rotation    along   the  axis   through   the  V/^--^,^t-— ^ 

distance   da,  then  turning  the  axes  round  /    \ 

the  axes  PA^  PB,  PC  through  the  angles  ^      ^^ 

Kds,  \da,  rds  respectively.     Let    the    com-  ^ 

ponents  of  force  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z 

(that  is  parallel  to  the  lines  PA,  PB,  PC)  at  P  be  ^'„  *s;,  T,  and  at 
F  be  ^,  +  d:S„  aS\-^(LS„  T+dT.  These  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  310; 
those  at  P'  in  the  positive  direction  and  those  at  P  in  the  negative 
direction  of  the  axes,  since  these  forces  are  applied  to  the  slice  by 
the  matter  of  the  wire  beyond  the  cross-section  in  each  case.  The 
forces  *S'j,  >S',  which  act  in  the  sections  are  usually  called  the  aheariny 
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is  the  equation  of  the  boundary  of  the  wire.  Thus  ^  and  xp  are  what 
have  been  defined  above  (§  305)  as  conjugate  functions  of  the  co-ordi- 
nates, and  \j/  must  fulfil  the  condition  at  eveiy  point : 

As  an  eicample,  the  simplest  possible,  we  take  0(  =  t£7)=  —kxy 
where  k  is  a  constant.     This  gives 

Hence 

c?\//  =  -  k(xdx  -  ydy\  and  -^  —  \k{^f  -  ^\ 

the  equation  of  the  boundary  (96)  is  thus 

(r  -  ky  +  (r  +  k)y'  =  C,  (98) 

which  if  A;  is  properly  chosen  is  an  ellipse.  If  the  equation  be  written 
in  the  usual  form 

we  have 

a'(r  -  A)  =  /^(r  +  k\  or  k  =  ^j]^r.  (99) 

The  strains  are  therefore 

a=XT  —  kx^    h——yT  —  ky^    c  =  0. 

The  strain  at  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis  is  thus  (r  -  /;)a,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  minor  axis  is  -(r  +  A:)/3.  The  ratio  of  the 
numerical  values  of  the  strains  is  therefore  /3(r  + A;)/a(r-^)  =  a//3. 
Thus  the  strains  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes  are  inversely  as  the 
lengths  of  the  axes.  The  elliptic  rod  is  thus  strained  most  at  the 
ends  of  the  minor  axis  and  leaf^t  at  the  ends  of  the  major  axis. 

We  have  no  space  for  further  examples  of  this  most  important 
theory.  The  reader  should,  however,  consult  The  Elastical  Researches 
of  Barre  de  St  Venant,  by  Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Xatural  Philosophy^  or  Love's  Treatise  on  Elasticity. 

*G41.  Bending  and  Torsion  of  Thin  Wires. — We  must  now 
consider  briefly  the  finite  bending  and  twist  of  initially  straight 
wires  of  small  uniform  cross- section,  which  is  asi^umed  to  be  either 
rectangular  or  circular.  We  shall  then  deal  very  shortly  with 
the  theory  of  the  bending  of  rods  of  prismatic  shape,  in  diffei-ent 
planes. 

The  wire  is  supposed  to  be  held  fast  at  one  end  while  to  the  other 
is  applied  a  force  and  couple  both  of  given  amount  and  direction. 
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Consider  a  slice  of  the  wire  between  two  cross-sections  which  were 
parallel  in  the  unstrained  state  of  the  wire.  The  material  on  either 
side  applies  to  each  cross-section  a  force  and  resultant  couplo.  By 
the  methods  explained  at  §  170  above  each  force  and  couple  can  be 
converted  into  a  force  at  the  centroid  of  the  cross-section  and  a  couple 
about  a  definite  axis.  In  the  wire  in  the  unstrained  state  let  axes 
be  chosen  in  each  cross-section,  one  of  them  a  tangent  to  the  line  of 
centroids,  and  the  other  two  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  also 
to  the  sides  of  the  cross-section,  if  the  rod  is  of  rectangular  shape. 

Thus  two  rectangular  planes  intersecting  the  axis  will  be 
obtained.  These  will  be  called  principal  planes  of  flexure  of  the 
wire. 

*(]42,  Equations  of  Stresses. — The  axes  thus  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  wire  are  called  tranaverses.  We  may  choose 
a  positive  direction  along  the  axis  of  the  wire,  and  take  that  as 
axis  of  z.  Then  with  the  other  two  axes  we  obtain  for  any  cross- 
section  the  usual  system  (Fig.  3)  of  three  axes  of  x,  y,  z.  Now  let 
the  wire  be  bent  in  the  plane  of  xz,  or  yz.  The  only  effect 
is  that  the  axis  of  z  ceases  to  be  a  straight  line,  and  the  axes 
of  X,  y  at  the  different  sections  cease  to  be  parallel.  But  if  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  wire  at  each  cross-section  be  very  great  in 
comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  cross-section  of  the  wire,  the 
sections  will  remain  without  distortion  and  the  axes  of  x  and  y  at 
each  will  still  be  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Again,  if  the  wire 
be  given  a  small  degi*ee  of  twist  r  about  the  axis  of  z^  such  that 
its  reciprocal  1/r  is  also  great  in  comparison 
with  the  greatest  dimension  of  cross-section,  Fig.  310. 

the  sections  will  still  remain  plane,  and  they 
will  remain  plane  under  a  combination  of  V^ 

such  strains.  Jp 

Consider  then    two    cross- sections   (Fiff.  \ 

310)  iit  two  near  points  P,  P'  at  distance  ds  jL-i«r-:r3r*^* 

apart  in  the  strained  wire :  we  have  a  system  x^'^^y^^^X 

of  axes  which  we  shall  call  PA,  PB,  PC  at  C   ■^^""'^^^     \ 

the  point  P,  and  a  system  P'A\  FB ,FC'  at  \  /       ^       \ 

F  slightly  inclined   to  the   former.      The        ^Y  \     ^'\ 

system  at  F  may  be  regarded  as  obtained      tijr\  •    ;r      I 

from  that  ut  P  by  carrying  the  origin  with-       ^  AU- — J^' "'j 
out  rotation    along  the  axis  through   the  ^^     j^v 

distance   da,  then  turning  the  axes  round  /    ' 

the  axes  PA^  PB,  PC  through  the  angles  /^      ^P 

Kds,  \(ls,  rds  respectively.     Let   the   com- 
ponents of  force  parallel  to  the  axes  of  .t,  y,  z 

(that  is  parallel  to  the  lines  PA,  PB,  PC)  at  P  be  ^S'„  ,S;,  T,  and  at 
F  be  >S\  +  (^*S\,  S,  +  dS„  T^dT.  These  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  310; 
those  at  F  in  the  positive  direction  and  those  at  P  in  the  negative 
direction  of  the  axes,  since  these  forces  are  applied  to  the  slice  by 
the  matter  of  the  wire  beyond  the  cross-section  in  each  case.  The 
forces  aS^j,  aS*,  which  act  in  the  sections  are  usually  called  the  shearing 
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forces,  the  forces  T  are  usually  called  the  tensions.  Now  resolve 
the  forces  at  F  parallel  to  the  axes  at  P,  The  axis  FA'  makes 
with  the  axis  PC  at  P  the  angle  7r/2 -\-\d8,  and  the  axis  FB^  makes 
with  the  same  axis  the  angle  7r/2 -kc^.  The  components /S'j  +  d-S'j, 
Sf  +  dS^  therefore  have  components  along  the  axis  PC  of  amount 
-{Si  +  dSi)\ds,  +  {S\-{-dJS^)Kds,  while  T+e^^  along  FC  gives,  to 
quantities  of  the  second  order,  simply  T  -{-  dT  along  PC.  The  total 
elastic  force  in  the  direction  PC  on  the  element  is,  therefore, 
d7^ - S^Xds  +  S^Kds.  This  with  the  applied  force  Zds  acting  on  the 
slice  in  the  direction  PC  must  be  a  system  in  equilibrium.  Similarly 
systems  in  equilibrium  are  obtained  for  the  forces  parallel  to  the 
ether  two  axes. 

Hence,  if  the  forces  applied  from  without  to  the  slice  be  Xdsj 
Yds,  Zds,  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  forces  are 


ds' 

-V+rx+x=o 

dS, 
ds  ' 

-ric+6>  +  y=o 

dT 
ds 

-6>  +  6>+^=0. 

(100) 


In  the  same  way,  if  G^,  G^,  II  denote  the  couples  referred  to  above, 
the  axes  of  which  are  along  PA,  PB,  PC  but  in  the  opposite  directions, 
and  G^-{-dG^,  G^  +  dG^,  H-^-dH denote  similarly  the  couples,  the  axes 
of  which  are  along  FA',  FB,  FC,  we  obtain,  remembering  that 
^\  +  dS^,  aS',  +  dS^  have  moments  -  (S^  +  dS^ds,  +  (S^  +  d6\)ds  about 
the  axes  PA,  PB  respectively, 


dG 


I  _ 


ds 

dG 
ds 

dU 

ds 


f  _ 


G^  +  6>         =  0, 


r   (101) 


G^,  G^  are  called  the  principal  flexural  couples,  and  //^the  torsional 
couple.     The  two  couples  6'j,  C,  are  of  course  equivalent  to  a  single 

couple  of  amount  ^G^  +  G^  acting  about  an  axis  inclined  at  an  angle 
tan'6',/6^j  to  the  direction  of  the  couple  G^. 

Since  Kda^  \ds,  rds  are  the  angles  through  which  the  element  is 
bent  about  the  axes  PA,  PB,  and  twisted  about  the  axis  PC  respec- 
tively, it  is  evident  that  jc  is  the  curvature  which  has  been  given  to 
the  element  in  the  plane  BPCy  and  X  the  curvature  in  the  plane 
A  PC,  while  r  is  the  angle  through  which  the  transverses  in  a  plane 
of  the  slice  have  been  turned  round  relatively  to  those  of  a  cross- 
section  at  unit  distance.     We  have  eeen  above  that  II— Ct,  where  C 
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depends  on  the  material  and  on  the  extent  and  shape  of  the  cross- 
section.  For  a  wire  of  circular  section,  or  a  tube  bounded  by  co-axial 
circular  cylinder,  C  is  the  product  of  7i,  and  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  cross-section  about  the  axis  of  the  wire  or  tube. 

*64;^.  Flezural  Rigidities.  Kinetic  Analogue  of  Bending  and 
Torsion  of  a  Thin  Wire. — In  the  case  of  bending,  as  we  shall  show 
later,  we  have 

G^=Ak,  G^  =  B\y 

where 

A  =  Young's  modulus  x  moment  of  inertia  of  section  about  PA , 
^  ^^        »  >>        ^         »>  >»  >>  >>       /^-t>, 

A,  B  are  called  the  p^uncipal  flexural  rigidities  of  the  wire  or  rod. 
Putting  these  values  of  the  couples  in  equations  (101)  we  obtain 

A^"  -  {B  -  C)\t  =     S, 
as 


B'^-(C-A)tk  =  -S, 
its 


(102) 


which  are  precisely  analogous  to  the  £ulerian  equations  of  motion 
of  a  rigid  body  about  its  principal  axes.  It  will  be  noticed  that  since 
PA ,  PB,  PC  are  drawn  in  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  of 
cross-section  and  A,  B,  0  are  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  cross- 
section  about  these  axes  multiplied  by  certain  factoi'S,  we  may  take 
Aj  B,  0  as  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  rigid  body.  If,  then,  we 
suppose  the  centi*oid  of  that  body  to  move  along  the  axis  of  the  body 
with  unit  speed,  while  its  principal  axes  take  always  the  positions 
which  the  axes  PA,  PB,  PC,  in  Fig.  810,  have  at  the  successive  croFS- 
sections,  the  values  of  dx/ds,  dX/da,  dr/ds  will  become  the  rates  at 
which  If,  X,  T  vary  with  the  time  as  the  body  moves.  We  may 
suppose  a  second  iigid  body  to  remain  with  one  point  of  its  axis 
fixed  and  to  revolve  about  its  principal  axes  OA,  OB,  OC  (§  282) 
so  that  these  are  always  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  body 
which  is  earned  along  the  wire  But  k,  X,  r  are  the  rates  oi^  oi,,  oi,, 
say,  at  each  cross-section  at  which  the  body  is  turning  round  its 
principal  axes,  and  so  dx/ds,  dX/ds,  dr/ds  become  w^,  w^,  w^,  and  we 
have  precisely  the  Fulerian  equations 


-4  III,  —  (5  —  (7)  III,  Wj  =     tS\ 

Bw,~{C-A)w^w,=  -.S\  I    (108) 


1 

6*013  —  (-^  —  Z?)  01,01,  =  ^*  / 


Thus  the  variations  of  the  angular  velocities  of  the  second  body  in  its 
hypothetical  motion  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  angular 
velocities  of  the  rigid  body  with  one  point  fixed,  under  couples  round 


}     (104) 
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the  axes  of  x  and  y^  to  which  reference  \&  made  in  §  282,  and  which 
in  one  form  as  the  problem  of  the  top  had  been  previously  discussed 
in  the  same  chapter. 

The  resultant  of  jc,  X,  r,  which  has  magnitude  bt  =  Ji^  +  X'  +  r*,  is 
the  analogue  therefore  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  the 
equations  of  motion  of  which  are  given  by  (108).  The  motion  is 
about  the  axis  which  has  direction  cosines  (jc,  X,  r)/fii,  which  is  there- 
fore the  analogue  of  the  instantaneous  axis. 

If  aS\,  S^  be  zero  as  in  §  287,  we  obtain  as  before  (from  (102))  the 
equations 

Ak^  +B\'  +Cr*  =K' 

where  K  and  G  are  constants. 

*G44.  Kinetic  Analogue.  Potential  Energy  of  the  Strained  Wire. 
— It  is  clear  from  the  considerations  already  stated  that  the  flexures 
K,  \,  in  the  principal  planes,  and  the  twist  r  may  be  imposed  inde- 
pendently. Hence  the  work  done  in  producing  these  strains  from 
zero  in  the  element  is,  if  G^J  G^,  H  be  the  final  values  of  the  couples, 

i(6',  »e  +  (?,X  +  UT)d8  =  \KhU.  (105) 

Thus  A"*  is  twice  the  potential  energy  of  the  strained  wire  per  unit  of 
length. 

The  component  couples  6^p  ^,,  U  are  the  moments  of  momentum 
of  the  rigid  body  about  the  axis,  and  repi-esent  the  impulsive  couples 
required  to  produce  the  motion  from  rest,  and  G  is  the  resultant 
impulsive  couple.  Equations  (104)  therefore  assert  that  the  poten- 
tial energy  per  unit  of  length  and  the  impulsive  couple  are  the  same 
at  every  cross-section  of  the  wire. 

The  rigid  body  may  be  supposed  to  have  one  point  fixed  and  to 
begin  to  turn  from  an  initial  position  in  which  its  principal  axes  are 
paralled  to  the  principal  axes  of  a  terminal  cross-section.  If  then 
the  body  begin  to  turn  with  component  angular  velocities  equal  to 
the  values  of  #c,  X,  r  for  the  terminal  point  and  the  body  is  then  left 
to  itself,  the  angular  velocities  about  its  principal  axes  will  become 
in  succession  the  values  of  /c,  X,  r  for  successive  sections  of  the  wire, 
so  that  after  a  time  a  it  will  be  moving  with  the  proper  angular 
velocities  /c,  ^,  r  for  the  section  at  distance  s  along  the  wire  from 
the  end. 

If  there  be  only  couples  applied  at  the  extremities  there  will  be 
zero  values  of  ^S',,  >S',  all  along  the  wire,  and  the  moment  of  the  resul- 
tant couple,  and  the  position  of  its  axis  in  space  will  remain  unchanged 
for  each  cross-section  of  the  body,  however  the  principal  axes  (which 
are  fixed  in  the  body)  and  the  angular  velocities  about  them  may  vary. 

*(U5.  Case  of  Equal  Flexural  Rigidities.  Wire  Twisted  and 
Bent  into  a  Helix.  When  the  two  flexural  rigidities  J,  B  are  equal, 
and  the  components  «S'p  ^^  of  force  applied  to  the  free  terminal  are 
zero,  we  have  a  very  simple  and  important  case.     There  remain 
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applied  to  the  free  terminal  of  the  wire  only  the  component  T  of 
force,  and  the  couple.  The  third  equation  of  (100)  shows  that  T  is, 
in  the  absence  of  applied  force  Z,  constant  along  the  wire.  Equations 
(103)  are  in  this  case 

Aw -{A-  6V,w,  =  0,  Aw,-{C-  A)w^tj^  =  0,  w,  =  0.        (106) 

The  third  equation  gives  dr/ds  =  0,  or  r  is  a  constant  along  the  wire 
Again,  since  r  is  constant  the  first  two  equations  give 

A{k'  +  \')  =  const, 

and  the  resultant  curvature  is  the  same  at  all  points.  The  curvature 
in  the  plane  of  2/z  is  k,  that  in  the  plane  of  a;^;  is  X ;  hence  the  resul- 
tant curvature  l/p=  Jtc^  +  'K',  and  since  the  bending  about  Px  gives 
convexity  towai'ds  the  positive  direction  of  Pt/,  and  the  bending 
about  Pi/  gives  concavity  towards  the  positive  direction  of  Px,  the 
X  and  ^-direction  cosines  of  the  normal  are  \p,  -  Kp.  The  2;-direction 
cosine  is  of  course  zero.  The  direction  cosines  of  the  binormal  are 
therefore  Kp,  \p,  0.  These  are  the  projections  of  a  unit  vector  along  the 
binormal  at  P,  At  P"  the  projections  of  the  binormal  on  Px,  PtJ,  Pz 
are  Kp  +  c^(  +  xp),  <S^c.,  and  these  are  component  vectors  inclined  to  the 
axes  of  Px,  Py,  Pz  at  small  angles  due  to  the  rotations.  Since  the 
axes  at  F  have  been  turned  through  the  angle  r(Z«  about  Pz,  through 
the  angle  Kds  about  Px,  and  \ds  about  Py,  the  projections  of  the 
vectors,  on  Px,  Py,  Pz  are  to  the  first  order  of  small  quantities 

Kp-\-d(Kp)  —  \pTds,    \p-\rdi)^p)-\rKpTds,    XpKds  —  KpXds, 

so  that  the  direction  cosines  with  reference  to  Px,  Py,  Pz  have 
changed  by 

d{Kp)  -Xprds,    d{\p)  +  KpTds,    0. 

The  angle,  dfi  say,  through  which  the  binormal  has  turned  is  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  quantities.  Let  ^  be 
the  angle  between  the  binormal  and  the  axis  PA  (that  is  the  angle  ^ 
which  OD  makes  with  OA,  as  shown  in  Fig.  311),  then  iep  =  cos0, 
Xp=  -sin0.     Hence 

djV  =  (sin'if  +  co6»/  -  ^  +  r  )'^, 

or 

'}lK  -^t  +  r.  (107) 

ds  ds 

Taking  now  the  case  of  a  helix  we  have  by  the  first  two  of  equations 
(102) 

^^,'-(.4-(7)Xr  =  0,    A^]^^{C^A)tk  =  0. 
ds  ds 

Multiplying  the  first  of  these  by  X,  the  second  by  k,  and  subtracting 
we  obtain 
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But  since  ^  =  tan*'(  -  \/k) 

_d<p _    ds        d8_C-A 
~  ds         X*Ti?  T^^' 

Thus,  since  r  is  constant  df^jds  is  also  constant.  Further,  since 
dfljds^^  -dt^jda-k-Ty  and  is  equal  to  the  tortuosity,  l/c,  say,  we  have 

\  =  ^r,  (108) 

and  this  is  also  constant.  

At  each  cross-section  there  must  act  the  couple  AJi^-k-X^  in  the 
osculating  plane,  and  the  couple  Cr  round  the  axis  of  the  wire.     If 

as  we  suppose  now  the  form  of  the  wire  be  a  helix,  then  J^  +  X^  =  1/p, 
where  p  is  the  constant  radius  of  curvature.  Hence,  if  a  be  the 
angle  at  which  the  wire  is  inclined  at  each  point  to  the  cross-section 
of  the  cylinder,  and  a  the  radius  of  the  cylinder 


Also 


and  therefore 


1  -- — ^^        co8*a 

p  d 

1  sinacosa  ^ 

tr  a 


A  sin  a  cos  a  /i,\t\\ 

r=^.     —     .  (lOit) 

*04G.  Wire  held  in  form  of  Helix  by  Terminal  Couple. — At  each 
cross-section  of  the  wire  there  act  two  couples,  Ot,  which  has  its  axis 
along  the  wke,  and  A  cos -a /a,  which  has  its  axis  at  right  angles  to 
the  osculating  plane.  The  resultant  couple  is  thus  (6^r^  +  ^4-cos"*a/a'-)*. 
But  by  the  value  obtained  above  for  r  this  becomes  Acosa/a.  The 
axis  of  the  couple  A  cos -a /a  is  in  the  plane  tangential  to  the  cylinder ; 
hence  the  axis  of  the  resultant  couple  is  in  the  same  plane  inclined 
at  the  angle  tan "  ^{A  cos-a/a(7r)  to  the  wire.  But  A  cos  -ajaCr  =  cot  a, 
and  therefore  the  axis  of  the  resultant  couple  is  parallel  to  the  axis 

*  These  values  for  the  curvature  and  tortuosity  are  easily  obtained  as  follows. 
Imagine  a  narrow  ribbon  of  paper  wound  round  a  cylinder  so  that  the 
central  line  of  the  paper  forms  a  helix.  The  paper  is  bent  at  each  point 
about  a  generating  line  of  the  cylinder.  The  turning  about  a  generating  line 
can  be  resolved  into  two  components^  one  about  a  line  across  the  ribbon  per- 
pendicular to  the  central,  line,,  the  other  about  the  central  line  of  the  ribbor. 
The  angle  turned  through  about  the  generating  line  for  a  length  ds  along  the 
central  line,  is  d/tcosa/a.  Hence  the  components  just  specified  are  rf^cos'-^o/u,  and 
d8  cos  a  sin  a/a.  Hence  the  curvature  and  tortuosity  are  cos '-^ a/a  and  sin  a  cos  a/a 
as  stated. 
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of  the  cylinder,  that  is,  the  couple  acts  in  a  plane  at  nght  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

It  follows  that  the  couple  at  the  free  terminal  must  be  A  cos  a /a. 
We  see  therefore  that  if  one  end  of  a  wire  of  round  section  be  fixed 
and  a  couple  G  be  applied  at  the  other  end  the  wire  is  strained  into 
a  helix  of  curvature  G  cos  a- A  and  twist  G&ma,C.  The  angle  of  the 
helix  and  the  radius  of  its  cylinder  are  determined  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  couple  and  the  distance  of  the  fixed  end  of  the  wire  from  the 
plane  of  the  applied  couple.     If  e^  be  this  latter  distance  and  /  be 

the  length  of  the  wire,  we  must  have  sin  a  =  djl,  oosa  =  yj{p  -  dr)jL 

The  i*adius  of  the  cylinder  is  thus  G'A  cosa  or  Gi'A  ^Jlr  -  dr, 

*647.  Wire  held  in  Helix  by  Axial  Force. — If  one  extremity  of 
the  wire  be  held  fixed  while  a  force  R  is  applied  to  the  other,  the  wire, 
provided  it  be  given  a  proper  amount  of  twist,  will  be  strained  into  a 
helix  the  axis  of  which  is  coincident  with  the  line  of  action  of  R, 
This  will  also  be  the  form  of  the  strained  w^ire,  if  besides  the  force 
R  there  act  at  the  free  extremity  a  couple  the  axis  of  which  is 
parallel  to  R. 

To  see  this  let  the  helical  form  be  assumed  by  the  wire.  The 
force  R  gives  a  couple  of  moment  Ra  acting  on  the  portion  of  wirt5 
between  the  free  extremity  and  the  cross-section,  and  a  force  equal 
and  parallel  to  /f  at  the  cross-section.  The  couple  just  specified 
must  be  balanced  by  the  elastic  reaction  due  to  the  twist  and  flexure 
of  the  wire.  Let  in  addition  a  couple,  with  axis  parallel  to  i?,  be 
applied  at  the  extremity.  Having  regard  to  the  direction  of  t^i-ist 
and  flexure  of  the  wire  we  have 


and  therefore 


6' sin  a  +  Racosa  =  Ct 

-6cosa  +  /tasina=  -A—  — 

a 


Jl=Cr^^-A''^^^,  (110) 


cos'a 


If  the  couple  be  zero 


G=CTsina  +  A^:^^^-^,  (111) 


r=  -7^-. ,  and  R=  -J       — . 

C  sin  a  a  a'fiuia 

If  the  force  be  zero 

A  sinacosa           i  ^.       ^co^a 
r  =  ^,  ,  and  6  =  J . 

C         «  a 

The  latter  results  are  those  already  obtained  at  §  G45  above. 

*0^.  Kinetic  Analogue  of  Wire  bent  into  Fonn  of  W^^^^ — ^The 
couples  acting  at  the  cross-section  do  not  completely  exhaust  the 
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action  there.  Across  each  cross-section  there  acts  also  the  force  R^ 
transferred  from  the  terminal  by  Poinsot's  method.  The  strain  in 
the  wire  can  be  studied  with  great  advantage  in  detail,  by  supposing 
a  force,  and  a  couple  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of 
the  force,  to  be  applied  to  one  terminal  of  the  wire  while  the  other  is 
held  fast.  It  will  be  found  that  all  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  by 
the  strain  which  is  the  elastic  analogue  of  the  steady  motion  of  the 
top  under  gravity,  discussed   in  chap.  v.     The   reader  may  verify 

Fig.  311. 


B 


the  following  results.  Let  as  in  §  282,  and  Fig.  134  or  Fig.  311,  0  be 
taken  as  the  inclination  of  the  axis  OC  of  the  top  to  the  vertical  OZ^ 
OA ,  OB,  OC  be  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes,  and  0,  0,  \l  denote 
the  angles  which  as  shown  in  Fig.  311  determine  the  positions  of  the 
principal  axes  OJ ,  OB,  OC  with  reference  to  fixed  axes,  OZ  vertical 
and  OX,  OY  horizontal.  The  force  in  the  kinetic  analogue  has  com- 
ponents *S'p  S^y  2^  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes,  and 
if  R  be  the  vertical  applied  force  at  the  free  end  of  the  wire,  the 
values  of  >S'„  -  >Sp  which  appear  on  the  right  of  the  first  two  equa- 
tions of  (102),  are  respectively  ^sinf^sin^,  and  i?sin0cos^. 

If  the  motion  be  steady  the  spin  ojJ^  =  t)  about  the  axis  is  con- 

stant  and  this  is  0  -f-  j/cos0,  where  ^  is  the  spin  of  the  body  about  OC 

regarded  for  the  moment  as  a  fixed  axis,  and  \1/C0s6  is  the  component 
of  spin  due  to  the  motion  of  the  body  as  a  whole  about  the  vertical 
OZ.     Thus  in  the  elastic  analogue  d(p/(ls-{-d\}//ds, cos  6  is  constant. 

Further,  \\/{  =  dy\^jds)  and  ^  are  both  constant  in  the  steady  motion, 
and  so  dfp/ds  is  constant  along  the  wire. 
Further  results  are 

1 


+  X'  = 


(112) 


SO  that  1  /f)  is  constant.    Again,  ^  =  tan  " '(  -  A//c),  and  so  ^  is  identified 
with  the  angle  between  the  binormal  OJJ  and  the  principal  axis  OA, 
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as  shown  in  Fig.  311.  Thus  since  co66d\l^jd8  -  cotS/p  we  get  for  the 
tortuosity  1/tr  the  value  cot  6 /p.  The  first  two  equations  of  (10:<?) 
^vith  the  values  of  S^  -  <S\  given  above  lead  to  the  result 

Crp-Acote^Rp^siney  (113) 

which  agrees  with  (109). 

*649.  Wire  Stnined  from  one  Helical  Form  to  Another. — As  a 
final  example  of  the  results  for  the  strain  of  a  spiral  spring  we  may 
state  the  values  of  the  force  and  couple  of  the  wrench  required  to 
strain  a  wire,  given  without  strain  in  the  form  of  a  helix  of  radius 
b  and  inclination  /3,  to  a  helix  of  radius  a  and  inclination  a,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  wrench  is  such  as  to  keep  the  line  on  the 
surface  €i  the  wire  which  was  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  of  radius 
b  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  of  radius  a.  In  this  case  c  may  be 
taken  as  zero,  and  r  as  identical  with  1;V. 

The  change  in  r  is  therefore  sinaoosa  a-8in/3cos/3,'^,  and  the 
change  of  curvature  ooe -a/a  -  oos-/3  b.  The  values  of  R  and  O  for 
the  wrench  are  obtained  by  substituting  in  (110),  (1 1 1)  these  differ- 
ences  for  the  twist  and  curvature  which  there  appear.     Thus 

Ra  =  rcosa —  -   — ^ — ^.-Jsinal -=-^  ,  I 

a  o         :  a  *"        '     /   1    i 

..      ...  5inaco«a     j^in^ooSf^         .  oos'a     eo»*|3     I 

't  =  '  sina     —  -^ACOtia- I 

a  h  ah: 

If  the  iricHiiaiioiig  a.  ,>  of  the  i»piral  be  nnall  the  ftM^ud  term  on 
the  right  in  the  first  c^  the«>e  equaticms  is  small  in  oomparMon  with 
the  first.  Nei^ecting  it  aivi  noticing  that  oosa  eoif«3  =  a  4, 
^ina  =  a  =  A  /.  an «>  =  ,3  =  A^  /.  where  A.  A^  are  the  axial  kEf&gtfas  of  the 
spring  in  the  two  «a«e^.  abd  /  ii»  the  length  of  the  wire,  we  obtain 

^=<Vjft««o^,^lf>.orA-A^=  -  ^—Ji.  (114^1 

*M    '  '  eoik«crjfr«> 

Of  course  a  meA  h  are  ii^  rvawctiee  very  iMftrly  erjuaL  a&d  cot— eiotj  itt 
nearlv  unitr. 

The  latf  cqaati:«i  exprefeHis^  a  roJe  gtveEi  by  the  late  Yv^Mnamm 
J.  Hmmbmo  for  Gliding  the  eko^MtkA  of  a  «fMuaJ  ffffizig  «l  smafl 
inclinatinn  yrAm^  ^/j  a  givei*  axial  force  E.  Ltft  the  wirt*  be 
straightcBai  <iPBt  aiocg  ^MJk  axibof  ti^  eyiiader.  aad  faedd  :&z«d  at  one 
end,  while  to  a  eare^lar  ekp  of  radiivi  «{QaJ  v>  that  of  the  tyiibdery 
attached  at  is«  <«R:.Af^  at  right  acigk»  to  the  wire,  k  af.fiiiftid  ta&geft- 
tiailv  a  force  i&l  Tld»^  for^nr  will  tviift  the  wzr^  •osjfol  the  inrHonaJ 
reaedoD  jvst  >AJacj0»  t2«  «c^apue  £te.  Tl*e  dhsuusMr  ti^rciogi  which  a 
point  on  the  ^dbre  <f  tiie  en^  iaut  sk/t^  k  A  -  A^ 

6.V0.  rfcznre  «f  a   Ihctam  S«i. 
Gentnl  Line. — W^r  «iu»dj  ^WBuwicr  hrwtr  very  l«ie<Gy  the  Ueulsa^  m 
one  plawr  of  a  tisc.  'oxaforsHb  rdid  vi^i^  k  Mmight  whw  fne  Irhk 
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strain.  It  will  be  supposed  as  before  that  the  amount  of  bending  is 
such  at  every  point  that  the  radius  of  curvature  is  great  in  compari- 
son with  every  dimension  of  cross-section  of  the  rod,  and,  more- 
over, that  the  breadth  of  the  rod  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
bending  is  small  in  comparison  with  a  mean  proportional  to  the 
radius  of  curvature  and  the  thickness  in  the  plane  of  bending.  The 
exceptional  case  here  excluded  is  that  of  a  broad  thin  bar,  like  a  fiat 
clock-spring,  bent  into  a  circle  so  small  as  to  make  the  breadth  com- 
parable with  the  mean  proportional  specified.  When  these  conditions 
are  satisfied  we  may,  as  has  been  shown  by  de  St.  Yenant  in  his 
theory  of  the  Flexure  of  Prisms,*  as  an  approximation  to  actual  fact 
consider  the  cross-sections  as  undergoing  no  distortion. 

Now  imagine  a  very  thin  slice  of  the  rod  to  be  taken  at  any  cross- 
section  with  its  faces  parallel  to  the  cross-section.  This  slice  will 
have  principal  axes  of  moment  of  inertia  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  which  we  shall  refer  to  as  the  principal  axes  of  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  cross-section.  The  centre  of  inertia  of  the  slice  we 
shall  refer  to  as  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section.  When 
the  rod  is  bent  these  axes  are  no  longer  straight  lines,  but  curves 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  bending. 

We  shall  call  that  straight  line  which  contained  the  centres  of 
inertia  of  the  cross-sections  the  elastic  central-line  or  simply  the 
central-lhie  of  the  rod. 

651.  Principal  Planes  of  Bending. — At  each  cross-section  there 
can  be  drawn  a  tangent  to  the  elastic-central  line,  and  through  that 
tangent  can  be  drawn  two  planes  to  touch  the  two  curves  which  in 
the  unstrained  rod  were  the  principal  axes  of  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  cross-section.  These  planes  are  called  the  principal  planes  of 
flexure  of  the  rod.  We  shall  suppose  first  the  bending  to  be  in  a 
principal  plane,  that  is  so  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  each  of  the 
lines  which  were  parallel  to  the  unstrained  elastic  central  line  are 
all  parallel  to  a  principal  plane  of  flexure. 

The  effect  of  the  bending  is  to  produce  a  force  and  couple  with 
which  the  matter  on  one  side  of  an  element  of  a  cross-section  acts  on 
the  matter  on  the  other  side  of  the  element.  Consider  then  any 
cross-section  intersecting  the  elastic  central  line  in  a  point  P,  and  let 
us  distinguish  the  matter  on  the  two  sides  of  the  cross-section  as  the 
matter  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  of  the  cross-section  respectively. 
The  force  and  couple  applied  at  each  element  of  the  cross-section  to 
the  matter  on  the  right,  say,  can  be  converted  by  Poinsot's  method 
into  a  single  force  at  P,  and  a  couple  tending  to  turn  the  ci'oss- 
section  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  bending.  The 
force  will  give  two  components  T  along  the  tangent  to  the  central 
line  at  P,  and  the  other  iV,  per  unit  of  length  of  the  central  line, 
towards  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  element  of  the  elastic  central 
line  at  P,  We  shall  ctiU  these  components  T  and  N,  The  latter  is 
along  the  cross-section  and  it  is  usually  called  the  shearing  force,  the 
former  is  a  stretching  force  along  the  elastic  central  line. 

*  See  The  Elasiicid  Researches  of  Barrt  de  St,  Vcmmi^  by  Karl  Pearson. 
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652.  Bqnations  of  BqnilibriuiiL — ^The  equations  of  equilibrium  of 
a  slice  of  the  rod  will  be  three  in  number,  two  obtained  by  resolving 
the  forces  tangentially  to  the  elastic  central  line,  and  normally  to  the 
central  line,  in  the  plane  of  bending,  and  a  third  expressing  that  the 
moments  of  forces  upon  it  are  in  equilibrium.  Let,  Fig.  812,  T  he 
the  stretching- force  towards  the  left  along  the  tangent  to  the  central 
line  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slice,  then  T+dT  will  denote  the 
stretching-force  towards  the  right  along  the  tangent  at  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  slice.  Also  let  Xj  Y  he  the  components  of  applied 
force  along  the  central  line,  and  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  curva- 


T^dT 


ture,  each  taken  per  unit  length  of  the  element.  The  shearing-force 
on  the  left-hand  end  of  the  element  is  from  the  centre  of  curvature, 
that  on  the  right-hand  end  is  toivard  the  centre  of  curvature  and  of 
amount  3"-l-cZA^.  These  give  a  resultant  along  the  tangent  to  the 
central  line  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  element  of  amount 

dT-yde  +  Xds. 

For  equilibrium  this  must  vanish.  Similarly  the  resultant  force 
toward  the  centre  of  curvature  is  found  to  be  dy^  TdH  -\-  Yds,  and 
this  also  must  vanish.  If  R  be  the  radius  of  curvature,  dO  =  ds/B. 
Hence  we  have  the  two  equations 

A  third  ecjuation  is  obtained  from  the  elastic  couples  G,  G  -\-  dG 
acting  on  the  slice,  the  couple,  lids  say,  due  to  the  applied  forces 
JT,  7,  and  the  moments  of  the  internal  forces  T',  y.  Clearly  this 
equation  is 
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^4.,y^^=0.  (117) 

There  are,  of  course,  in  every  actual  case  conditions  which  must 
be  fulfilled  at  the  ends  of  the  rod ;  these  will  appear  in  the  examples 
which  follow.  The  equations  just  obtained  are  sometimes  of  service 
but  in  most  cases  the  solution  of  problems  is  best  obtained  by  the 
direct  application  of  first  principles. 

658.  Estimation  of  Couple  of  Bending  at  Gross-Section. — It  is 
necessary  to  explain  next  how  the  couple  G  depends  on  the  amount 
of  bending  at  the  cross-section.  No  complete  treatment  of  this  point 
is  possible  without  entering  into  considerations  of  general  theory  which 
lie  outside  the  limits  of  this  work,  and  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
what  is  stated  here  requires  amplification,  and  to  some  extent  cor- 
rection. Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  line  of  particles  originally 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  rod  which  remains  unaltered  in  length,  but 
the  elastic  central  line  suffers  less  change  of  length  than  any  other 
line  of  the  rod.  Lines  of  the  rod  which  lie  on  the  convex  side  of  a 
cylindric  surface  through  the  elastic  central  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  bending  experience  elongation,  and  those  which  lie  on 
the  inner  side  of  this  cylinder  experience  contraction,  relatively 
to  the  elastic  central  line,  and  the  amount  of  this  relative  elonga- 
tion or  contraction  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  point 
from  the  cylindric  surface.  Thus  across  every  element  of  the 
cross-section  where  there  is  this  relative  stretch  there  is  applied  to 
the  matter  on  one  side  A  of  the  cross-section  by  the  matter  on  the 
other  side  B  a  pull,  and  to  every  element  where  there  is  relative 
contraction  there  is  applied  to  the  matter  on  the  side  A  a  thrust 
by  the  matter  on  the  side  B,  in  each  case  relatively  to  the  action 
across  an  element  at  the  central  line.  This  is  illusti^ted  by 
Fig.  313.  We  make  the  supposition  that  if  the  unital  elongation  or 
contraction  at  any  point  be  e,  the  force  on  an  element  of  area  dS  of 
the  cross-section  is  EedS,  where  E  is  Young's  modulus  for  the 
material.  This  amounts  to  supposing  that  each  longitudinal  fila- 
ment of  the  substance  expands  and  contracts  laterally  with  perfect 
freedom,  just  as  if  its  lateral  surface  were  free.  Thus  across  each 
cross-section  there  acts  a  couple  tending  to  turn  the  cross-section 
round  in  the  plane  of  bending  so  as  to  straighten  the  rod,  and  this 
is  balanced  and  the  rod  kept  bent  by  the  moment  at  the  cross-section 
of  the  forces  applied  to  the  wire  from  outside,  and  by  the  moment  of 
any  applied  couples. 

That  the  filaments  of  the  material  swell  or  shrink  laterally  accord- 
ing as  they  are  shortened  or  lengthened  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
cross-section  is  distorted  from  the  rectangular  shape  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  314  to  the  curved  shape  shown  by  the  full 
lines.  The  convex  and  concave  sides  of  the  cross-section  are  on  the 
concave  and  convex  side  respectively  of  the  rod  in  the  plane  of  bend- 
ing. In  the  case  of  the  fiat  spring  referred  to  in  §  650,  unless  the 
condition  there  stated  is  fulfilled,  the  half -thickness  AX  of  the  bar 
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would  be  much  greater  than  the  distance  of  A'  from  the  line  XX, 
and  much  less  than  the  distance  of  R  from  the  same  line.  The 
elongations  and  contractions  at  the  edges  would  then  be  very  different 
from  those  supposed  to  exist  in  the  approximate  treatment  of  flexure 
here  given. 

For  a  full  discussion  reference  should  be  made  to  St.  Yenant's 
researches. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  cross-section  remains  plain  and  rect- 
angular, we  can  easily  calculate  the  couple  across  the  cross-section. 


Fig.  314. 


Fig.  313. 
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Let  X  be  the  distance  of  the  filament  considered  from  the  principal 
axis  about  which  the  bending  takes  place,  and  ds  be  the  distance 
along  the  elastic  central  line  from  the  cross-section  under  considera- 
tion to  the  other  cross-section  of  a  slice  of  the  material.  The  unital 
elongation  of  a  filament  at  distance  x  in  or  paiaJlel  to  the  plane  of 
bending  is  proportional  to  a; ;  we  shall  call  it  ax.  The  moment,  about 
the  principal  axis  just  specified,  of  force  applied  to  an  element  of 
area  dS  is  therefore  Eaa^dJS,  The  amount  of  the  couple  is  obtained 
by  integrating  this  over  the  whole  cross-section,  since  the  moment 
due  to  contraction  tends  to  turn  the  cross-section  in  the  same  way 
round.     Hence  if  G  be  the  bending  couple 


G  =  Ea/x'dS  =  £al, 


(118) 


where  /  is  the  so-called  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section.  It 
remains  to  determine  a.  The  incUnation  of  one  terminal  cross- 
section  of  the  slice  to  the  other  is  axds/x,  or  ads.  But  this  is  the 
angle  dS  between  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  elastic  central  Hue 
where  it  meets  the  cross-sections.  Hence  a  =  dO/d8=l/R.  Hence 
we  have 


G  =  £l 


1 


B' 


(119) 


or  the  couple  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  Young's  modulus,  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  and  the  curvature.  The 
quantity  El  is  frequently  called  the  flexural  rigidity  of  the  rod. 

If  the  rod  is  of  rectangular  cross-section  of  dimensions  2a,  2b,  the 
flexural  rigidity  is  4:Ea^b/'d  or  4£ab^/^  according  as  the  plane  of 
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But  since  ^  =  tan'(  -  X/k) 

d\     -J^K 

d<p _    ds       ds  _C  —  A 

~  ds         X*+7  Ar~^' 

Thus,  since  r  is  constant  dfj^jda  is  also  constant.     Further,  since 
dfljd8=--  -  d(p/d8  +  T,  and  is  equal  to  the  tortuosity,  l/o-,  say,  we  have 

'=^r,  (108) 

and  this  is  also  constant.  

At  each  cross-section  there  must  act  the  couple  AJk^  +  X^  in  the 
osculating  plane,  and  the  couple  Ct  round  the  axis  of  the  wire.  If 
as  we  suppose  now  the  form  of  the  wire  be  a  helix,  then  Jtc^  +  X-  =  l//j, 
where  p  is  the  constant  radius  of  curvature.  Hence,  if  a  be  the 
angle  at  which  the  wire  is  inclined  at  each  point  to  the  cross-section 
of  the  cylinder,  and  a  the  radius  of  the  cylinder 


Also 


and  therefore 


1         , ^     cos-a 

p      ^  a 

1  _8inaC0Sa  ^ 
(T  a 

A  sin  a  cos  a 

T  = 


a       a 


(lot)) 


♦G4G.  Wire  held  in  form  of  Helix  by  Terminal  Gouple. — At  each 
cross-section  of  the  wire  there  act  two  couples,  Ct,  which  has  its  axis 
along  the  wire,  and  A  cos -a /a,  which  has  its  axis  at  right  angles  to 
the  osculating  plane.  The  resultant  couple  is  thus  (C^-r  -\-  A'cos^a/d-y, 
But  by  the  value  obtained  above  for  r  this  becomes  A  cosa/a.  The 
axis  of  the  couple  A  cos-a /a  is  in  the  plane  tangential  to  the  cylinder ; 
hence  the  axis  of  the  resultant  couple  is  in  the  same  plane  inclined 
at  the  angle  tan "  \A  cos -a /crCr)  to  the  wire.  But  A  cos'^a/aCr  =  cot  a, 
and  therefore  the  axis  of  the  resultant  couple  is  parallel  to  the  axis 

*  These  values  for  the  curvature  and  tortuosity  are  easily  obtained  as  follows. 
Imagine  a  narrow  ribbon  of  paper  wound  round  a  cylinder  so  that  the 
central  line  of  the  paper  forms  a  helix.  The  paper  is  bent  at  each  point 
about  a  generating  line  of  the  cylinder.  The  turning  about  a  generating  line 
can  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  about  a  line  across  the  ribbon  per- 
pendicular to  the  central  line,-  the  other  about  the  central  line  of  the  ribbon. 
The  angle  turned  through  about  the  generating  line  for  a  length  ds  along  the 
central  line,  is  dn cosa/a.  Hence  the  components  just  specified  are  ducos'^a/u^  and 
ds  cos  o  sin  a/a.  Hence  the  curvature  and  tortuosity  are  cos '-^ a/a  and  sin  o  cos  a/o 
as  stated. 
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of  the  cylinder,  that  is,  the  couple  acts  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

It  follows  that  the  couple  at  the  free  terminal  must  be  A  cos  a/a. 
We  see  therefore  that  if  one  end  of  a  wire  of  round  section  be  fixed 
and  a  couple  G  be  applied  at  the  other  end  the  wire  is  strained  into 
a  helix  of  curvature  G  cos  a/ A  and  twist  Gsina/C.  The  angle  of  the 
helix  and  the  radius  of  its  cylinder  are  determined  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  couple  and  the  distance  of  the  fixed  end  of  the  wire  from  the 
plane  of  the  applied  couple.  If  d  be  this  latter  distance  and  I  be 
the  length  of  the  wire,  we  must  have  sina  =  rf//,  cosa=  J{l^-dr)/L 

The  radius  of  the  cylinder  is  thus  G/A  cos  a  or  Gi/A  y/l^  -  cP. 

*647.  Wire  held  in  Helix  by  Axial  Force. — If  one  extremity  of 
the  wire  be  held  fixed  while  a  force  B  is  applied  to  the  other,  the  wire, 
provided  it  be  given  a  proper  amount  of  twist,  will  be  strained  into  a 
helix  the  axis  of  which  is  coincident  with  the  line  of  action  of  B, 
This  will  also  be  the  form  of  the  strained  wire,  if  besides  the  force 
B  there  act  at  the  free  extremity  a  couple  the  axis  of  which  is 
parallel  to  B. 

To  see  this  let  the  helical  form  be  assumed  by  the  wire.  The 
force  B  gives  a  couple  of  moment  Ba  acting  on  the  portion  of  wire 
between  the  free  extremity  and  the  cross-section,  and  a  force  equal 
and  parallel  to  B  at  the  cross-section.  The  couple  just  specified 
must  be  balanced  by  the  elastic  reaction  due  to  the  twist  and  flexure 
of  the  wire.  Let  in  addition  a  couple,  with  axis  parallel  to  /?,  be 
applied  at  the  extremity.  Having  regard  to  the  direction  of  twist 
and  flexure  of  the  wire  we  have 


6' sin  a  +  Bacosa  =  Ot 

r 

-  6'cosa  +  -Hasina  =  -  A 


and  therefore 


cos 'a 
a 


^^^^C08a_^C08>asina  ^^^^^^ 


a  a*         ' 


cos 'a 


If  the  couple  be  zero 


G==CTsma  +  A''-^^-^.  (m) 


r=  -71-^ »  and  B=  -A  ^-r-  -  . 

O  Sin  a  a  or  sma 

If  the  force  be  zero 

.-i  sinacoscc           ,  ^       iCO^a 
r  =  ,  and  G  =  A  . 

La  a 

The  latter  results  are  those  already  obtained  at  §  645  above. 

*648.  Kinetic  Analogue  of  Wire  bent  into  Form  of  Helix. — ^The 
couples  acting  at  the  cross-section  do  not  completely  exhaust  the 
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action  there.  Across  each  cross-section  there  acts  also  the  force  H, 
transferred  from  the  terminal  by  Poinsot's  method.  The  strain  in 
the  wire  can  be  studied  with  great  advantage  in  detail,  by  supposing 
a  force,  and  a  couple  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of 
the  force,  to  be  applied  to  one  terminal  of  the  wire  while  the  other  is 
held  fast.  It  will  be  found  that  all  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  by 
the  strain  which  is  the  elastic  analogue  of  the  steady  motion  of  the 
top  under  gravity,  discussed   in  chap.  v.      The   reader  may  verify 

Fig.  311. 


B 


the  following  results.  Let  as  in  §  282,  and  Fig.  184  or  Fig.  311,  0  be 
taken  as  the  inclination  of  the  axis  OC  of  the  top  to  the  vertical  OZ, 
OA ,  OB^  OC  be  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes,  and  6,  0,  xj/  denote 
the  angles  which  as  shown  in  Fig.  811  determine  the  positions  of  the 
principal  axes  OJ ,  OB,  OC  with  reference  to  fixed  axes,  OZ  vertical 
and  OX,  OY  horizontal.  The  force  in  the  kinetic  analogue  has  com- 
ponents aS'j,  S\j  7^  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes,  and 
if  R  be  the  vertical  applied  force  at  the  free  end  of  the  wire,  the 
values  of  S^,  -  S\,  which  appear  on  the  right  of  the  first  two  equa- 
tions of  (102),  are  respectively  7?sin0sin<^,  and  BsinOcos<p, 

If  the  motion  be  steady  the  spin  lojl^  =  t)  about  the  axis  is  con- 

stant  and  this  is  0  -|-  \l/cos8,  where  ^  is  the  spin  of  the  body  about  OC 

regarded  for  the  moment  as  a  fixed  axis,  and  yj/COsO  is  the  component 
of  spin  due  to  the  motion  of  the  body  as  a  whole  about  the  vertical 
OZ,     Thus  in  the  elastic  analogue  d(p/d8  -\-  d  4// ds, cos  0  is  constant. 

Further,  \P(  =  d\l//ds)  and  6  are  both  constant  in  the  steady  motion, 
and  so  d(p/ds  is  constant  along  the  wire. 
Further  results  are 

^TX^'=\  (112) 

P 


sme^=  J, 


ds 


so  that  Ijp  is  constant.    Again,  0  =  tan  "^(  -  A/k),  and  so  ^  is  identified 
with  the  angle  between  the  binormal  OD  and  the  principal  axis  OA, 
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as  shown  in  Pig.  811.  Thus  since  cos 6 d\p/d8  -  cotO/p  we  get  for  the 
tortuosity  l/o-  the  value  cotdjp.  The  first  two  equations  of  (102) 
with  the  values  of  *S'„  -  Sy^  given  above  lead  to  the  result 

Crp-Acote^RpHme,  (118) 

which  agrees  with  (109). 

*649.  Wire  Strained  from  one  Helical  Form  to  Another. — As  a 
final  example  of  the  results  for  the  strain  of  a  spiral  spring  we  may 
state  the  values  of  the  force  and  couple  of  the  wrench  required  to 
strain  a  wire,  given  without  strain  in  the  form  of  a  helix  of  radius 
6  and  inclination  /3,  to  a  helix  of  radius  a  and  inclination  a,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  wrench  is  such  as  to  keep  the  line  on  the 
surface  of  the  wire  which  was  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  of  radius 
6  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  of  radius  a.  In  this  case  #e  may  be 
taken  as  zero,  and  r  as  identical  with  l/tr. 

The  change  in  r  is  therefore  sin  a  cos  a/a- sin /3  cos /3/6,  and  the 
change  of  curvature  cos^a/a-cos'-ft/b.  The  values  of  R  and  G  for 
the  wrench  are  obtained  by  substituting  in  (110),  (111)  these  differ- 
ences for  the  twist  and  curvature  which  there  appear.     Thus 

n       ri  /sin  a  cos  a     sin/3cos/3\       .    .      /cos 'a     cos-/3\^ 

7?«=Ccos„(--      --  _t_'_j-^8m„     — --V-j       , 

^  ^    (114) 

.,      .,  .       /sinacosa     sin/3co8/3\  ,    .          /COH*a     co8*/3\  1 
(r  —  Csin  ci ' .      ^  ]  +  A  cosa         - L 

\        a  Of  \     a  hi) 

If  the  inclinations  a,  fi  of  the  spiral  be  small  the  second  term  on 
the  right  in  the  first  of  these  equations  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  first.  Neglecting  it  and  noticing  that  cos  a/cos /3  =  a/6, 
hiina  =  a  =  hjl,  sin/3  =  /3  =  hjl,  where  A,  h^  are  the  axial  lengths  of  the 
spring  in  the  two  cases,  and  I  is  the  length  of  the  wire,  we  obtain 

R^Ccosacos^'-^,ovh-h.=  -~^- — -R.  (115) 

aU  </cosaCOS/i  ^ 

Of  course  a  and  h  are  in  pi-actice  very  nearly  equal,  and  cosacos/3  is 
nearly  unity. 

The  last  equation  expresses  a  rule  given  by  the  late  Professor 
J.  Thomson  for  finding  the  elongation  of  a  spiral  spring  of  small 
inclination  produced  by  a  given  axial  force  R.  Let  the  wire  be 
straightened  out  along  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  held  fixed  at  one 
end,  while  to  a  circular  cap  of  radius  equal  to  that  of  the  cylinder, 
attached  at  its  centre  at  right  angles  to  the  wire,  is  applied  tangen- 
tially  a  force  R.  This  force  will  twist  the  wire  until  the  torsional 
reaction  just  balances  the  couple  Ra.  The  distance  through  which  a 
point  on  the  edge  of  the  cap  has  moved  is  A  -  h^. 

650.  Flexure  of  a  Uniform  Bod.  Principal  Axes.  Elastic 
Central  Line. — We  shall  consider  here  very  briefly  the  bending  in 
one  plane  of  a  thin  uniform  rod  which  is  straight  when  free  from 

2Q* 
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strain.  It  will  be  supposed  as  before  that  the  amount  of  bending  is 
such  at  every  point  that  the  radius  of  curvature  is  great  in  compari- 
son with  every  dimension  of  cross-section  of  the  rod,  and,  more- 
over, that  the  breadth  of  the  rod  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
bending  is  small  in  comparison  with  a  mean  proportional  to  the 
radius  of  curvature  and  the  thickness  in  the  plane  of  bending.  The 
exceptional  case  here  excluded  is  that  of  a  broad  thin  bar,  like  a  flat 
clock-spring,  bent  into  a  circle  so  small  as  to  make  the  breadth  com- 
parable with  the  mean  proportional  specified.  When  these  conditions 
are  satisfied  we  may,  as  has  been  shown  by  de  St.  Yenant  in  his 
theory  of  the  Flexure  of  Prisms,*  as  an  approximation  to  actual  fact, 
consider  the  cross-sections  as  undergoing  no  distortion. 

Now  imagine  a  very  thin  slice  of  the  rod  to  be  taken  at  any  cross- 
section  with  its  faces  parallel  to  the  cross-section.  This  slice  will 
have  principal  axes  of  moment  of  inertia  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  which  we  shall  refer  to  as  the  principal  axes  of  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  cross-section.  The  centre  of  inertia  of  the  slice  we 
shall  refer  to  as  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section.  When 
the  rod  is  bent  these  axes  are  no  longer  straight  lines,  but  curves 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  bending. 

We  shall  call  that  straight  line  which  contained  the  centres  of 
inertia  of  the  cross-sections  the  elastic  central-line  or  simply  the 
central-line  of  the  rod. 

651.  Principal  Planes  of  Bending. — At  each  cross-section  there 
can  be  drawn  a  tangent  to  the  elastic-central  line,  and  through  that 
tangent  can  be  drawn  two  planes  to  touch  the  two  curves  which  in 
the  unstrained  rod  were  the  principal  axes  of  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  cross-section.  These  planes  are  called  the  principal  planes  of 
flexure  of  the  rod.  We  shall  suppose  first  the  bending  to  be  in  a 
principal  plane,  that  is  so  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  each  of  the 
lines  which  were  parallel  to  the  unstrained  elastic  central  line  are 
all  parallel  to  a  principal  plane  of  flexure. 

The  eflfect  of  the  bending  is  to  produce  a  force  and  couple  with 
which  the  matter  on  one  side  of  an  element  of  a  cross-section  acts  on 
the  matter  on  the  other  side  of  the  element.  Consider  then  any 
cross-section  intersecting  the  elastic  central  line  in  a  point  /*,  and  let 
us  distinguish  the  matter  on  the  two  sides  of  the  cross-section  as  the 
matter  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  of  the  cross-section  respectively. 
The  force  and  couple  applied  at  each  element  of  the  cross-section  to 
the  matter  on  the  right,  say,  can  be  converted  by  Poinsot's  method 
into  a  single  force  at  /*,  and  a  couple  tending  to  turn  the  cross- 
section  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  bending.  The 
force  will  give  two  components  T  along  the  tangent  to  the  central 
line  at  P,  and  the  other  N,  per  unit  of  length  of  the  central  line, 
towards  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  element  of  the  elastic  centi-al 
line  at  P,  We  shall  call  these  components  T  and  jV.  The  latter  is 
along  the  cross-section  and  it  is  usually  called  the  shearing  force,  the 
former  is  a  stretching  force  along  the  elastic  central  line. 

*  See  The  Ehutlcai  Renearches  of  Barr^  d^  St,  Kf/taiif,  by  Karl  Pearson. 
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(>52.  Bqnations  of  Eqnilibrimn. — ^The  equations  of  equilibrium  of 
a  slice  of  the  rod  will  be  three  in  number,  two  obtained  by  resolving 
the  forces  tangentially  to  the  elastic  central  line,  and  normally  to  the 
central  line,  in  the  plane  of  bending,  and  a  third  expressing  that  the 
moments  of  forces  upon  it  are  in  equilibrium.  Let,  Fig.  312,  T  he 
the  stretching-force  towards  the  left  along  the  tangent  to  the  central 
line  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slice,  then  T+dT  will  denote  the 
stretching-force  towards  the  right  along  the  tangent  at  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  slice.  Also  let  X,  Y  be  the  components  of  applied 
force  along  the  central  line,  and  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  curva- 

Fig.  312. 


T*dT 


ture,  each  taken  per  unit  length  of  the  element.  The  shearing-force 
on  the  left-hand  end  of  the  element  is /rom  the  centre  of  curvature, 
that  on  the  right-hand  end  is  toward  the  centre  of  curvature  and  of 
amount  3"+ cLV.  These  give  a  resultant  along  the  tangent  to  the 
central  line  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  element  of  amount 

dT-NdQ^-Xda. 

For  equilibrium  this  must  vanish.  Similarly  the  resultant  force 
toward  the  centre  of  curvature  is  found  to  be  dX-\'  TdO  -\-  Yds,  and 
this  also  must  vanish.  If  R  be  the  radius  of  curvature,  dd^dsjR. 
Hence  we  have  the  two  equations 

A  third  efiuation  is  obtained  from  the  elastic  couples  G,  G  -\-dG 
acting  on  the  «lice,  the  couple,  Hds  say,  due  to  the  applied  forces 
A",  y,  and  the  moments  of  the  internal  forces  1\  X.  Cleaily  this 
equation  is 
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^  +  .V+5^=0.  (117) 

as 

There  are,  of  course,  in  every  actual  case  conditions  which  must 
be  fulfilled  at  the  ends  of  the  rod ;  these  will  appear  in  the  examples 
which  follow.  The  equations  just  obtained  are  sometimes  of  service 
but  in  most  cases  the  solution  of  problems  is  best  obtained  by  the 
direct  application  of  first  principles. 

653.  Estimation  of  Couple  of  Bending  at  Cross-Section. — It  is 
necessary  to  explain  next  how  the  couple  G  depends  on  the  amount 
of  bending  at  the  cross-section.  No  complete  treatment  of  this  point 
is  possible  without  entering  into  considerations  of  general  theory  which 
lie  outside  the  limits  of  this  work,  and  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
what  is  stated  here  requires  amplification,  and  to  some  extent  cor- 
rection. Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  line  of  particles  originally 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  rod  which  remains  unaltered  in  length,  but 
the  elastic  central  line  suffers  less  change  of  length  than  any  other 
line  of  the  rod.  Lines  of  the  rod  which  lie  on  the  convex  side  of  a 
cylindric  surface  through  the  elastic  central  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  bending  experience  elongation,  and  those  which  lie  on 
the  inner  side  of  this  cylinder  experience  contraction,  relatively 
to  the  elastic  central  line,  and  the  amount  of  this  relative  elonga- 
tion or  contraction  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  point 
from  the  cylindric  sm^face.  Thus  across  every  element  of  the 
cross-section  where  there  is  this  relative  stretch  there  is  applied  to 
the  matter  on  one  side  A  of  the  cross-section  by  the  matter  on  the 
other  side  B  a  pull,  and  to  every  element  where  there  is  relative 
contraction  there  is  applied  to  the  matter  on  the  side  A  a  thrust 
bv  the  matter  on  the  side  J5,  in  each  case  relatively  to  the  action 
across  an  element  at  the  central  line.  This  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  313.  We  make  the  supposition  that  if  the  unital  elongation  or 
contraction  at  any  point  be  c,  the  force  on  an  element  of  ai'ea  dS  of 
the  cross-section  is  £JedS,  where  E  is  Young's  modulus  for  the 
material.  This  amounts  to  supposing  that  each  longitudinal  fila- 
ment of  the  substance  expands  and  contracts  laterally  with  perfect 
freedom,  just  as  if  its  lateral  surface  were  free.  Thus  across  each 
cross-section  there  acts  a  couple  tending  to  turn  the  cross-section 
round  in  the  plane  of  bending  so  as  to  straighten  the  rod,  and  this 
is  balanced  and  the  rod  kept  bent  by  the  moment  at  the  cross-section 
of  the  forces  applied  to  the  wire  from  outside,  and  by  the  moment  of 
any  applied  couples. 

That  the  filaments  of  the  material  swell  or  shrink  laterally  accord- 
ing as  they  are  shortened  or  lengthened  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
cross-section  is  distorted  from  the  rectangular  shape  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  314  to  the  curved  shape  shown  by  the  full 
lines.  The  convex  and  concave  sides  of  the  cross-section  are  on  the 
concave  and  convex  side  respectively  of  the  rod  in  the  plane  of  bend- 
ing. In  the  case  of  the  flat  spring  referred  to  in  §  G50,  unless  the 
condition  there  stated  is  fulfilled,  the  half -thickness  ^^  of  the  bar 
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would  be  much  greater  than  the  distance  of  J 'from  the  line  XX, 
and  much  less  than  the  distance  of  E  from  the  same  line.  The 
elongations  and  contractions  at  the  edges  would  then  be  very  different 
from  those  supposed  to  exist  in  the  approximate  treatment  of  flexure 
here  given. 

For  a  full  discussion  reference  should  be  made  to  St.  Yenant's 
researches. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  cro6&«ecUon  remains  plain  and  rect- 
angular, we  can  easily  calculate  the  couple  across  the  cross-section. 


Fig.  814. 


Fig.  313. 


Let  X  be  the  distance  of  the  filament  considered  from  the  principal 
axis  about  which  the  bending  takes  place,  and  di  be  the  distance 
along  the  elastic  central  line  from  the  cross-section  under  considera- 
tion to  the  other  cro^s- section  of  a  slice  of  the  material.  The  units  1 
elongation  of  a  filament  at  distance  x  in  or  paiallel  to  the  plane  of 
bendiDg  is  proportional  \jo  x;  we  shall  call  it  ax.  The  moment,  about 
the  prindpal  axis  just  specified,  of  force  applied  to  an  element  of 
area  dS  is  therefore  Eaj?dS,  The  amount  of  the  couple  is  obtained 
by  integrating  this  over  the  whole  cross-section,  since  the  moment 
due  to  contraction  tends  to  turn  the  cross-section  in  the  same  way 
round.     Hence  if  G  be  the  bending  couple 


G  =  Eafj?dS  =  EaI, 


(118) 


where  I  is  the  so-called  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section.  It 
remains  to  determine  a.  The  incliuation  of  one  terminal  cross- 
section  of  the  slice  to  the  other  is  axds/x,  or  cuis.  But  this  is  the 
angle  dS  between  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  elastic  central  Hlo 
where  it  meets  the  cross-sections.  Hence  a  =  d6/d8=l/R.  Hence 
we  have 


G  =  El 


1 


H' 


(119) 


or  the  couple  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  Young's  modulus,  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  and  the  curvature.  The 
quantity  EI  is  frequently  called  the  flexural  rigidity  of  the  rod. 

If  the  rod  is  of  rectangular  cross-section  of  dimensions  2aj  26,  the 
flexural  rigidity  is  -iEa^b/'^  or  4:Eab^/S  according  as  the  plane  of 
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flexure  is  the  plane  parallel  to  the  two  sides  of  length  2aj  or  to  the 
two  sides  of  length  2b,  Thus  the  flexural  rigidity  of  a  beam,  or  the 
couple  required  to  produce  unit  curvature  at  any  cross-section  can 
be  made  as  great  as  may  be  desired  by  making  the  dimensions  in  the 
plane  of  bending  sufficiently  great.  The  reader  may  contrast  the 
difficulty  of  bending  a  lath  in  its  own  plane  with  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  bent  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  its  breadth. 

654.  The  Linea  Ela4itica.  Dynamical  Analogue. — The  case  of  a 
wire  bent  by  forces  applied  to  its  extremities  admits  of  illustration 
by  a  dynamical  analogue.     At  a  cross-section  P  at  which  the  curva- 

FiG.  315. 
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ture  is  I/p  let  a  tangent  to  the  wire  be  drawn  and  let  it  make  an 
angle  6  with  the  line  of  action  of  a  force  /*  applied  to  an  extremity  A 
of  the  wire,  while  the  wire  is  held  bent  by  a  couple  applied  to  it  by 
the  part  beyond  P,  as  in  Fig.  815.  This  couple  is  B/p,  and  has  the 
sense  indicated  by  the  curved  arrow.  But  if  0  be  the  angle  indicated 
on  the  diagram  and  da  (or  PQ)  be  taken  in  the  direction  from  PtoQ, 
l/p  is  -  dO/ds.  The  couple  at  P  is  therefore  numerically  -  Bddjds. 
Also  the  moment  round  P  of  the  force  F\s  FlsinS,  if  /  be  the  distance 
of  P  from  the  point  K  of  intersection  of  the  tangent  with  the  line  of 
F,     Hence 


^^-^  -h  Flsin  8  =  0. 
as 


Differentiating  we  have 


^d^e  ^.^^sin0-f./^/cos0^  =  O,  (120) 

ds*         ds  ds 

Let  the  tangent  at  Q  intersect  the  line  of  action  of  F  \n  L,  and 
let  LM  be  perpendicular  to  KP.  Then  clearly  dl=^d8-KM^d8-\- 
LM/ t&nti  =  ds-ldO cos O/f^inO,  Hence  sinOdl/ds  =  sm6 - IcosOdSjds 
and  (120)  becomes 

/?— -h /'sin  «  =  0.  (121) 

ds' 

which  is  (1 17)  thus  obtained  by  another  method. 

If  ds  represent  an  increment  of  time  (121)  becomes  the  equation 
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of  motion  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  Bg  P  vibimting  through  a 
finite  angle.  If  then  as  the  pendolam  Tifarates  the  different  valaeB  of  9 
be  taken  at  soooeasiTe  intervals  of  time  each  nameiically  equal  to  d»^ 
the  inclination  of  the  thread  to  the  honzontal  will  give  the  inclination 
of  the  tangent  to  the  line  of  action  of  /*  at  the  correspcmding  croes- 
sections  of  the  wire. 

The  carve  into  which  the  wire  is  bent  is  called  the  tinea  efartica, 
or  elastic  carve.  Tarioos  forms  are  shown  in  Figs.  316-321.  The 
elastica  with  points  of  inflexion  as  in  Fig.  317  has  the  directions  of 
its  tangents  given  by  an  oscillating  pendalam  with,  if  necesssry  for 
the  arc  of  vibration,  a  rigid  rod  for  support.  When  there  are  no 
points  of  inflexion  as  in  Fig.  320  the  directims  of  its  tangents  are 
given  by  a  revolving  pendulum,  that  is  a  rigid  pendulum  revc^ving 
in  a  vertical  plane. 

655.  Fomis  of  Elastiea. — We  can  now  solve  some  simple  proUems. 
Take  first  the  case  of  a  uniform  bow  bent  by  a  stretching-force  in 
the  string  as  shown  in  Kg.  316. 

Pig.  316. 


If  /'be  the  stretching-force  in  the  cord  and  x,  y  be  the  co-ordinates 
(from  A  as  origin  along  and  perpendicular  to  the  cord)  of  the  cross- 
section  F  cornddered,  we  have  G=^Fy.  Hence  EIjR^Pyj  or  if 
EIjF—  a*  and  H  be  the  radius  of  curvature 

%  =  a'.  (122) 

But  by  geometry  \/R  =  cPy/€bi^l{l'\-{dy/dxYy^  and  therefore 

(Pf/  dp 

,         cPx  ,     dx 


r^\dxi  i 


dx 
if  p  denote  dyjdx.     This  may  be  %nritten 

which  gives  by  integration 

n*^C-2a' L_^  (123) 

or 

1  =  ^=-=^^=.  (lis-) 
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(124) 


in  which  either  the  positive  or  the  negative  value  of  the  square  root 
may  be  taken. 

Equation  (123)  may  be  written  ±  /lT^=  2a'/(C  -  if).      Hence 
if;)  =  0,  C-y»=  ±2a»,  and 


y=±  JC±2a'. 


(125) 


This  gives  the  points  of  maximum  or  minimum  value  of  y  according 
as  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  taken  under  the  radical  on  the  right. 
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Fig.  318. 
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If  C  be  less  than  2a'  the  negative  sign  under  the  radical  on  the 
right  cannot  be  taken.  Taking  then  the  upper  sign  we  see  that 
the  upper  and  lower  signs  before  the  radical  give  equal  and  opposite 
numerical  maxima  of  ^  as  in  Figs.  317-319.  If  C>2a^  there  are 
alternate  maxima  and  minima  values  as  in  Fig.  320.  Fig.  320 
corresponds  to  the  positive  sign  before  the  radical ;  the  negative 
sign  would  give  a  similar  curve  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis 
of  X. 

If  3/  be  small  the  equation  of  the  curve  can  be  obtained  by  suc- 
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cessive  approximatiou.     For  this  the  reader  may  consult  Thomson 
and  Tait's  Natural  PhUoaophy^  vol.  i.  part  ii.,  §  Oil. 

Figs.  320  and  321  show  different  forms  of  the  non-inflexional 
elastic;!.  Fig.  321  is  the  curve  for  the  case  in  which  C  is  put  equal 
to  '2a^  in  (123).  The  equation  of  the  curve  as  the  reader  may  verify 
is,  if  the  axis  of  y  be  the  dotted  line  of  symmetry, 


X—  ±  J'^a^ -  f±alog 


'2a  +  J4a'  -  f 

y 


(12G) 
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The  ]ocus  has  two  branches  starting  from  the  vertex,  and  ter- 
minating one  at  :r  =  +  x  ,  and  the  other  at  x=  -  x  .  The  equation 
gives  the  latter  or  the  former  branch  according,  as  the  upper  or  the 
lower  signs  are  taken  on  the  right.  This  curve  is  of  physical  import- 
ance as  it  is  the  curve  of  the  capillary  surface  aJong  a  plane  plate 
dipping  into  a  liquid. 

<>5(>.  Flexure  of  Beam  Supported  on  Props  at  its  Ends:  Ends 
Free. — A  uniform  rod  is  suppoiled  at  its  ends  on  props  on  the  same 
level  and  bent  by  its  own  weight  and  a  weight  W  attached  between 
the  props. 

Let  J,  B,  Fig.  822,  be  the  supports  and  G  the  point  at  which  the 
weight  is  applied.  [The  diagram  requires  correction  :  A,  B^  should 
be  on  the  same  level.]    Let  also  '21  be  the  length  of  the  rod  and  a  the 
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h^ 


a 

distance  of  G  from  A,  to  the  weight  of  the  rod  per  unit  of  length. 
It  is  required  to  determine  first  the  cur\'ature  at  a  cross-section  P 
at  a  horizontal  distance  x(^a)  from  A.  The  trestle  at  .1  bears  half 
the  weight  of  the  rod,  and  the  fraction  (2/  -  a)/'2l  of  W.  Hence  at 
A  there  Ls  applied  an  upward  force  of  amount  icl  +  W{21  -  a)/2L  At 
the  cross- section  halfway  between  A  and  P  there  acts  a  downward 
force  w:r.  The  horizontal  distance  of  this  point  from  P,  on  the  sup- 
position of  only  a  small  amount  of  bending,  is  ^x.  The  total  couple 
applied  to  the  left-hand  extremity  of  the  portion  of  the  rod  to  the 
right  of  P,  by  the  portion  to  the  left,  is  thus 

if  the  direction  of  turning  represented  by  the  aiTOw  be  taken  as 
positive.  Measuring  //  downwards  and  putting  B  for  the  liexural 
rigidity  EI,  we  get 

(W      [  2/        J        - 

Integrating  this  with  i^espect  to  ir  we  obtain 

-  ^g  =  I W  +  ^ir}^  -  i"'^"^  -  ^tana.  (127) 

if  a  be  the  inclination  of  the  i*od  at  ^  to  the  horizontal.  Integrating 
again  we  get 

-  Bi/  =  ( wl  -H  ''.7^  "  W  j-Jj'  -  ,\H'.r*  -  ^.rtana,  (12S) 
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and  no  constant  falls  to  be  added  since  y  is  zero  when  x  is  zero.  Pat 
F^  for  td  4-  W{21  -  a)/ 21,  the  force  applied  at  A,  and  F^  for  the  corre- 
sponding force,  wl  +  Wa/2l,  applied  at  B,  The  same  process  gives 
for  a  point  F' 

-  i5y  =  iF,{2l  -xy-  ^\tv{2l  -  x)*  -  B{21  -  x)  tan/3,  (129) 

whore  /3  is  the  inclination  of  the  rod  to  the  horizontal  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  822,  and  x  now  denotes  the  distance  AF". 

The  values  of  y  and  dyjdx  given  by  (128)  and  (129)  must  coincide 
for  x  =  a.     Thus,  putting  b  for  21  -  a,  we  obtain  for  x  =  a 


}    (130) 


(131) 


-  By  =  \F^c^  -  ^fva*  -  Battin  a 
-By  =  lF,b^'^wb*-Bbt8Lnfi 

^  ^ ^IF.a' -  itwa^  - Btana 
dx     ^    ^        ^ 

-B^^  -^F.b'  +  iiob'  +  Bt&nfi. 
ax 

The  first  two,  (180),  give 

^(atana  -  6tan/3)  =  J(/',a'  -  F,b^)  -  ^V  ^«'  -  ^*)» 

and  the  second  two,  (131), 

i5(tan  a  4-  tan  /3)  =  ^{F,a*  +  Ffi")  -  ^  «?(«'  4-  b »). 
Hence 

B{a  +  6)  tan  a  =  J  F,a\nb  +  a)  +  J  F.b"  -  ^\  w{Wb  +  a*  +  W), 

and  similarly 

B{a  +  6)  tan/3  =  J  /;6*(8a  +  6)  +  J  F^a"  -  ^j  v^ib'a  +  6*  4-  3a*). 

But  F^=-wl+  Wb/{a  4-  b),  F^  ==wl+  Wa/{a  4-  b).  Substituting  in  the 
last  two  equations  and  reducing  we  obtain 

B{a-{-b)t&na  =  iWab{a  +  2b)  +  ^jw{a  +  by  1     .    ..,. 

B{a  +  b)t&nl3  =  lWah{b  +  2a)+'^tv{a-hbY,  j    ^  '  "f 

which  give  the  inclinations  of  the  rod  at  its  extremities.  The  reader 
may  study  the  results  obtained  by  supposing  either  If  or  w  negli- 
gible. 

The  value  of  y  for  any  value  of  a;  is  given  by  (128)  and  (129)  when 
those  of  tana  or  tan/3  and  F^  or  F^  are  inserted.  The  reader  may 
verify  that  the  deflection  of  the  rod  at  any  point  P  due  only  to  the 
weight  W  hung  at  another  point  Q  is  equal  to  the  deflection  which 
would  be  produced  at  Q  if  W  were  hung  at  P,  If  IT  be  applied  at  the 
middle  point  so  that  a  =  b  =  l  and  F^  =  i  IV  we  obtain  after  reduction 

By  =  i]VP  +  r,\wl*,  (133) 

which  gives  the  droop  of  the  rod  at  the  middle  point. 
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If  the  weight  2wl  of  the  rod  itself  be  negligible  in  oomparison 
with  IT,  we  have 

y=i-/-  (134) 

By  observing  this  value  of  y  the  Young's  modulus  E{  ~  Bil)  can  be 
determined  for  the  material  of  which  the  rod  is  composed.  We  have 
then 

e=i^.  (135) 

The  reader  may  himself  sclve  the  problem  in  which  the  rod  is 
hung  over  a  trestle  at  its  middle  point  and  bent  by  its  own  weight. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  ends  hang  below  the  middle  point  a  distance 

657.  Beams  8ii|»ported  at  Buds :  Buds  HoriieontaL — The  reader 
may  also  solve  the  problem  of  a  rod  reding  at  its  extremities  on  two 

FiQ.  323. 


props  and  bent  by  a  single  load  applied  at  any  point  C,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  ends  are  constrained  to  be  horizontal.  To 
produce  this  horizontality  couples  If^,  J/,  must  be  supposed  applied 
at  the  ends  as  shown  in  Fig.  323.  For  a  point  P^  between  A  and  C 
we  obtain 

5g  =  Jf,-/'.x,  (136) 

and  for  a  point  P"  between  C  and  B 

B'^^M,-FJiil-x).  (137) 

These  integrated  give  for  F  and  P'  respectively 

By=i_M,^-lf\A    B!/  =  iJtf,{il-xy-lFjiH-xy.     (1:58) 

But  these  values  of  ?/  must  coincide  at  (\  where  we  suppose  jr  =  a, 
"21-  x  =  h.     Hence 

Also  dy  dx  ss  obtained  from  the  two  equations  of  (138)  must  be  the 
same  for  C,  and  this  condition  gives 
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Two  other  equations  are  obtained  by  taking  moments  about  A  and  B, 
namely 

and  from  these  with  the  preceding  equations  the  values  of  M^,  M^, 
i^p  F^  can  be  obtained. 

The  results  substituted  in  (IBS)  give  the  deflection  at  any  point 
in  ACf  or  CB,  The  points  of  inflection  can  be  obtained  by 
putting  the  values  oiM^^F^  in  (136)  and  3/„  i^,in  (137)  and  equating 
(Pyjda^  to  zero. 

058.  Clapeyron's  Theorem  of  the  Three  Moments. — ^We  shall 
consider  one  other  problem,  which  is  of  importance  in  engineering 
Let  a  rod,  bent  by  its  own  weight  only,  rest  on  any  number  of 
supports  at  points^,  B,  &c.,  on  the  same  level.     We  may  start  from 

Fig.  324. 


any  prop,  say  j5,  if  we  consider  the  sheaiing  forces  /\,  F^  applied  to 
the  parts  of  the  rod  on  the  two  sides  of  the  support,  and  the  couple, 
M^  applied  at  B  to  the  matter  on  either  side  of  the  prop  by  the  matter 
on  the  other.  This  is  called  the  bending  moment  at  B,  Measuring 
distance  x  from  B  towards  the  right  we  obtain  for  a  point  P' 

B^^  =  Ms-F^-¥l  tax',  (1 39) 

and  again  measuring  distance  towards  the  left  for  a  point  P, 

^f^  =  Mb  -  F,x  +  h  y-c'.  (UO) 

Since  y  is  measured  downwards,  we  have  from  (139)  if  f3  be  the 
inclination  of  the  rod  to  the  horizontal  at  the  prop  B 

Bi/  =  hMsx'  -  i/V*^  +  TjV«'-^  -  ^^tan/3,  (141) 

and  from  (140) 

%  =  i  Mj,x^  -  J/V^  +  ^V  ^^••^'  +  ^•^* tan  /3.  (142) 

The  X  in  the  former  of  these  means  the  distance  of  P'  from  B^  in  the 
latter  it  is  the  distance  of  P  from  B. 

If  a  be  the  distance  BA^  and  h  the  distance  BC^  Mj^^  Mq  the 
bending  moments  at  A  and  C,  then  since  Bd^j/lcLcr  in  (140)  becomes 
the  n^.oment  at  A  when  x  =  a,  and  Bd^yjdjr  in  (131))  becomes  the 
moment  at  C  when  x  =  h, 

M^  =  Mb  -  F,u  +  4  im\     Vc  =  Mb  -  Fjb  +  \  v:b\  ( 1 43) 
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from  which  /\  /*,  can  be  determined  from  the  bending  moments 
Mj^^  Jfg,  Mqj  and  the  distances  a,  6. 

Again  (141)  and  (142)  give  since  y  =  <»  when  x  =  6,  and  when  .r  =  a 

i J/j^- J/',a'  +  Tj\  «r«'  +  i5tan/3  =  0. 
Eliminating  /^  /^,  from  these  by  (14:;$)  we  obtain 

a{M^  +  2  J/^)  +  6(  Jf e  +  '^-^b)  =  i  «<«'  +  6'),  (144) 

a  relation  connecting  the  three  moments  J/^,  M^  M^  at  the  three 
consecutive  props.  This  is  known  as  Clape3rron8  Theorem  of^the 
Three  Moments. 

For  further  particulars  on  the  theory  of  Elasticity  generally  and 
a  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  recondite  problems  of  the  subject 
the  reader  may  refer  to  Thonisou  and  Tail,, 
to  Professor  Pearson  s  Elwftical  Re9earchis  of 
Barre  de  St.  Vejutnt,  and  to  Professor  Love's 
very  valuable  treatise.  Much  has  been  done 
by  means  of  graphical  methods,  especially  in 
the  discussion  of  problems  of  practical  or  in- 
dustrial importance,  but  for  these  reference 
must  be  made  to  Treatises  on  Applied  Me- 
chanics. 

659.  Stability  of  Long  Bod  under  Thrust. 
Bod  Bounded  at  Ends. — The  following  prob- 
lem of  the  linea  dastica  is  of  practical  impor- 
tance. A  long  straight  rod  of  given  flexural 
rigidity  B,  the  same  in  all  planes,  through  the 
axis,  acts  as  a  strut  resisting  end  thrust  of 
given  amount  W.     Clearly  if  the  thrust  be  too 

great  and  the  ends  be  held  so  that  they  cannot  move 
laterally  the  rod  will  give  way  at  some  intermediate  point 
by  breaking  across  (that  is  by  being  crushed  at  one  side, 
and  torn  asunder  at  the  other),  or  if  one  end  be  free  to 
move  laterally  it  will  move  into  such  a  position  as  that 
shown  in  the  second  diagram  of  Fig.  325.  There  are  two 
cases  which  we  may  consider :  (1)  that  in  which  the  ends 
are  left  unconstrained  as  to  direction,  by  being  rounded 
and  therefore  made  free  to  turn ;  (2)  that  in  which  the 
tangents  to  the  rod  at  the  ends  are  constrained  to  have 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  thrust  as  in  Fig.  326.  We 
shall  suppose  that  the  ends  of  the  rod  lies  in  the  line  of 
thrust  in  both  cases.  In  the  iirst  case  the  ends  are 
points  of  zero  curvature,  that  is  are  points  of  inflexion 
on  the  elastica:  in  the  second  there  are  points  of  in- 
flexion situated  at  C,  D. 
Let  the  rod  be  deflected  dighUy.  while  the  ends  are  kept  in  the 
line  of  thrust,  as  in  the  first  diagram  of  Fig.  325 ;  then  measur- 


^  '^y^//^f^^^//. 


Fig.  326. 
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ing  X  along  the  line  of  thrust  from  a  fixed  end,  and  denoting  the  dis- 
tance of  a  point  of  the  rod  from  this  line  by  y  we  have,  putting  m 
for  WjB, 

The  solution  of  this  equation  is 

y=^A  co&{mx  +  a), 

subject  to  the  condition  that  y  =  0  when  a;  =  0,  and  when  x  =  '2l. 
These  conditions  are  satisfied  if 

SO  that  2ml  =  tt,  or 

J(i'0'=^'.  (14:.) 

Thus,  if  W/B  have  a  greater  value  than  7r/4^*  the  rod  will  be  un- 
stable.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  21  is  the  length  of  the  rod. 

660.  Bod  or  Pillar  fixed  at  both  Ends. — In  case  (2)  a  couple  of 
moment  M  must  be  applied  at  each  end  to  keep  the  tangents  at  the 
ends  in  the  line  of  thrust.  In  practice  this  may  be  done  by  making 
the  ends  of  the  pillar  plane  and  constraining  them  to  remain  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  thrust.  Hence  the  equation  of  equili- 
bnum  is 

of  which  the  solution  is 

y  =  —-\'  A  eos(7>i.r  +  a). 

The  conditions  are  /y  =  0  when  ./;  =  ()  and  when  .r  =  2L  Again, 
dy/dx  =  0,  when  .r  =  0,  when  x  =  I,  and  when  x  —  21,  These  conditions 
arii  all  satisfied  by  taking 

(1),  J^=^l;  (2),«  =  (2/^+l)7r 

(3),  ml  +  a  =  {2u  +  2)7r  ;   (4),  m2l  +  ci  =  {2n  +  8)7r. 
Hence 

'nd  —  rr, 
or 

jpr=^^'.  (1411) 

Hence,  if  W/B>ir^/l\  the  rod  will  be  unstable.  The  rod  has  thus 
four  times  the  strength  to  resist  thrust  possessed  by  the  rod  (of 
the  same  length)  considered  in  §  G59. 

The  value  of  y  at  the  points  of  inflexion  is  J//H',  and  halfway 
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between  these  points  is  'IMjW.  Thus  the  pointi^  of  inflexion  are  nX 
distance  \l  from  the  ends.  It  wil]  be  seen  that  this  gives  the  uiaxi- 
mum  distance  of  the  line  of  the  ends  from  the  line  of  inflezionjf.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  middle  portion,  which  has  half  the  length  /  of 
the  whole  strut^  acts  as  a  strut  under  the  conditions  specified  in  §  0511, 
and  that  the  value  of  W-B,  namely  ir*;/*,  corresponds. 

There  are  other  cases,  but  these  may  all  be  worked  oat  in  the 
same  way.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  theorj*  gives  ir'/4/*,  x'//*, 
dir^/l(\P  for  the  limiting  values  cf  W/B  for  three  f»trut«  of  the  same 
length  '21  with  their  ends  in  the  line  of  thrust,  the  fir^t  having 
rounded  ends,  the  second  its  ends  fixed  in  the  direction  of  thrust, 
and  the  third  one  end  rounded  the  otlier  fixed  in  the  direction  of 
thrust.  The  results  in  cases  of  Literal  displacement  of  the  ends  can 
be  obtained  at  once  from  a  consideration  of  the  action  of  either  of 
the  portions  of  the  Ftrut  in  Fig.  t-i'Jii  between  a  point  of  inflexion  and 
the  adjacent  end,  or  of  either  half  of  the  middle  jjart  according  to 
the  case  proposed". 

06 1.  Short  Stmt.  Fomiiila  used  in  Practiee. — It  will  l>e  obvious 
that  if  the  strut  be  ver}-  hhort  it  will  not  give  way  in  the  uianiier 
here  contemplated  but  by  yielding  to  cruKhing  foitse.  An  *fUipirieal 
formula  is  given  in  Rankine's  ApjAiM  Mwit/vnlcH^  which  expresKes 
the  results  of  experiments  made  on  stiuts  of  different  lengths.  1'he 
formula  was  proposed  l»y  Professor  Lewis  Goi-don  to  exjji-ews  the 
results  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  on  the  sti-engtlis 
of  pillars  under  diflferent  circumstances. 

If  /*  be  the  total  applied  thrust,  f  and  a  be  constants,  L  denote 
the  length  of  the  strut,  and  S  the  area,  and  /*  the  i-adius  of  gyration 
of  the  cross-section,  the  formula  is 

The  values  of  yand  a  are  chosen  so  ais  to  make  the  valuer  of  P  accord 
with  experiment.  It  is  found  that  the  theoin-  given  above  is  only  in 
accord  with  experiment  when  the  strut  is  verj* long ;  for  s-t ruts  of  eien 
mo<ierate  length  the  empirical  formula  must  Ije  employed.  Mr.  W  odg- 
kinson  s  experiments  give  the  followiuir  values  of  f  aiid  a  : 

f  a 

(U^.  p»er  Mj.  inch) 
\Vrt»ught  iron,  solid  rectangulai-  section  :><*»<  m»0  3  ^(hhi 

Cast  ii-ou,  hollow  cylinder  ko<Km>  1  h<»0 

,,  solid         '     ,,  HiHUHt  ]   4.<K» 

The  experiments  i-ef en-ed  to  pi"o\ed  that  a  pillar  or  strut .  i-ounded 
at  both  ends,  so  as  to  be  fi-ee  th^re  a^  to  dii-etlion.  Las  the  same 
flexibility  u^  a  pillar  of  the  sauie  uiaterial  and  cross-section  tixed  at 
both  ends  and  of  double  the  len^h  and  has  the  same  strength.  This 
result  is  expressed  in  (J4^»)  and  (J 4(1)  above. 

i'*(>'J.  Imperfection  of  Elasticity.  Permanent  Bet. — The  subjeii 
of  the  imperfection  of  elasticity  siiowi.  by  oxtiinaiy  substances,  and 
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of  the  limits  of  elasticity,  is  far  too  vast  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
chapter,  but  some  reference  to  the  behaviour  of  ordinary  materials  is 
necessary.  In  certain  circumstances  there  seems  to  be  practically 
perfect  recovery  from  even  severe  strains,  for  example  an  ivory  or 
steel  ball  is  very  sensibly  flattened  by  being  dropped  on  a  marble 
slab,  and  perfectly  recovers  its  spheri(»J  shape.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  recovery  is  only  approximate : 
only  a  moderate  elongation  can  be  given  to  an  iron  or  steel  wire 
without  producing  a  permanent  elongation.  Again  the  power  of 
recovery  of  bodies  seems  to  depend  on  the  time  during  which  the 
body  is  held  in  a  state  of  strain.  An  india-rubber  band  left  for  a 
long  time  stretched  is  found  to  have  lost  its  power  of  unstretching, 
and  the  same  thing  appears  to  be  found  in  iron  hoops.  The  material 
in  the  course  of  time  seems  to  assume  a  new  molecular  arrangement 
in  which  the  potential  energy  of  the  stress  does  not  exist.  As  the 
body  aesimies  this  new  internal  state  the  energy  is  dissipated  in  situ. 
The  substance  is  said  to  have  received  a  permanent  Set. 

The  elongation  of  a  wire,  even  when  there  is  not  complete  recovery 
on  removal  of  the  stress,  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  stretching  force. 
At  first  the  curve  of  elongation  (abscissal  elongations  ordinates  pulls) 
is  nearly  a  straight  line,  afterward  the  elongation  increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  pull,  and  the  curve  is  concave  downward.  At  still 
greater  elongation  the  pull  reaches  what  is  called  the  yidd-poini^  and 
a  small  increase  of  stretching  force  produces  a  large  increase  of  elon- 
gation.    The  specimen  has  begun  U>flow  at  certain  places. 

6G3.  Effect  of  Applications  and  Bemoval  of  Stress  on  Elastic 
Limits. — It  is  observed  that  when  a  pull,  not  too  great,  is  applied 
and  removed  a  number  of  times  in  succession  the  substance  settles  down 
to  a  steady  state  in  which  the  elongation  produced  by  application  of 
the  stress  disappears  with  removal  of  the  stress.  An  analogous  result 
is  found  when  by  application  of  stress  other  changes  are  produced — 
for  example,  changes  in  the  induced  magnetism  of  an  iron  wii*e  under 
magnetising  force.  With  the  application  and  removal  of  stretching 
force  and  lateral  pressure  quasi-elastic  changes  of  magnetisation  take 
place,  which  assume  a  constant  value  only  after  a  considerable  number 
of  successive  applications  and  removals  of  the  stress.  Thus  there 
seems  to  he  produced  a  molecular  change  in  the  iron  by  the  stress 
which  is  related  to  or  of  the  same  nature  as  the  molecular  change 
concerned  in  magnetisation,  and  which  assumes  a  constant  value 
after  repeated  application  and  removal  of  the  stress. 

It  has  been  observed  also  in  experiments  on  wires  that  most  sub- 
stances subjected  to  rapidly  succeeding  applications  and  removals  of 
stretching  force  show  a  diminution  of  breaking  stress,  or  tenacity  as 
it  is  called.  Further,  if  a  wire  be  very  gradually  stretched  by  suc- 
cessive small  additions  to  the  load  up  to  the  breaking  point,  the 
breaking  stress  is  very  much  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  load 
were  rapidly  applied.  The  wire  seems  to  become  tempered  by 
long  subjection  to  moderate  loads,  and  to  become  increa.sed  in 
strength. 
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The  slow  extension  of  wires  under  load  forms  an  interesting  sub- 
ject of  observation ;  if  the  load  is  fairly  large,  but  still  far  below  the 
breaking  weight,  the  wire  slowly  elongates,  but  more  and  more  slowly 
as  time  advances,  and  the  increase  of  length  at  last  dies  out  apparently 
as  an  exponential  function  of  the  time. 

There  are  for  every  solid  substance  limits  called  the  elastic  limits 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  strained  by  stress  of  any  type  without 
sustaining  permanent  distortion.  These  are  very  narrow  for  many 
substances  which  have  nearly  perfect  elasticity  within  their  elastic 
limits.  A  glass  ball,  if  too  much  distorted  by  collision,  will  fly  to 
pieces;  yet  its  elasticity  of  shape  is,  within  narrow  limits,  very 
great. 

6r)4.  Solidity.  Plasticity.  — It  is  probable  also  that  every  solid 
substance,  if  subjected  to  sufliciently  great  distorting  stress,  will  con- 
tinuously alter  in  shape — that  is,  floio  under  the  stress  and  suffer 
continually  increasing  permanent  increase  of  shape  until  the  stress 
is  in  some  manner  removed.  Thus  a  disk  of  gold  or  silver  struck  by 
a  die  is  converted  into  a  coin  in  which  the  head  of  the  Sovereign, 
inscription,  «kc.,  are  perfectly  well  defined,  and  remain  clear  and 
sharp  for  ages  when  the  coin  is  subjected  afterwards  only  to  moderate 
stress.     This  property  of  a  substance  is  called  plasticittj. 

The  limiting  distorting  stress,  S  say,  at  which  How  begins  is  called 
the  solidity  of  the  substance.  Some  experiments  of  Tresca's  *  on  lead 
make  its  solidity  to  be  about  200,000  grammes  per  square  centimetre, 
or  2800  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  a  stress  S^  greater  than  S  is 
applied,  the  flow  proceeds  continuously,  though  not  necessarily  with- 
out limit.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the  flow  proceeds,  the  applied  forces 
may  give  a  stress  which  finally  becomes  S.  For  example,  a  bar  sub- 
jected to  compression  by  application  of  thrust  may  shorten  until  the 
stress  is  reduced  to  the  limiting  value  in  consequence  of  increase  of 
the  cross-section  of  the  bar.  Or  the  substance  as  it  flows,  and  thus 
changes  its  condition,  may  develop  a  greater  solidity.  The  whole 
subject  still  requires  elucidation  by  experiment.  If  aS\  be  removed  at 
any  stage,  the  substance  recovers  to  an  extent  depending  on  \t%  limits 
of  elasticity,  and  then  any  force  less  than  the  solidity  may  be  applied 
without  again  setting  up  flow. 

Id  a  fluid  the  solidity  is  zero,  of  course.  A  substance  such  as 
pitch  or  sealing-wax  has  a  quasi-solidity,  and  when  a  bar  of  it  is  bent 
and  the  bending  couple  is  at  once  removed,  it  unbends  to  some  extent, 
as  if  it  were  really  endowed  with  elasticity  of  shape.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  the  resistance  of  an  elastic  body  to  bending  both 
the  moduli  of  an  isotropic  solid  are  concerned.  The  bar  of  viscous 
substance  offers  resistance  to  the  change  of  shape  depending  on  the 
rapidity  of  the  change,  and  a  true  elastic  resistance  to  the  change  of 
volume.  The  former  resistance  is  very  great  even  for  small  ratios  of 
distortion.  The  compressed  and  extended  parts  cannot  relieve  them- 
selves at  once  from  the  change  of  volume,  because  the  change  of  shape 

*  M^moires.     Paris,  Acad,  des  Sciences  zviii.  and  xz.  1868  and  1872. 
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necessary  for  this  relief  cannot  at  once  take  place.  Hence,  when  the 
applied  couple  is  removed,  there  is  an  elastic  return  due  to  the  re- 
silience from  compression  and  dilatation.  If,  however,  the  couple  is 
maintained  the  substance  relieves  itself  by  lateral  expansion  of  the 
compressed  region  and  lateral  contraction  of  the  dilated  region,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  unbending  takes  place. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  there  exists  a  true  solidity  of 
pitch  when  subjected  to  a  rapidly  alternating  strain  of  small  amount, 
for  a  portion  of  it  melted  into  a  bell  will  sound  a  musical  note  of 
definite  pitch,  and  this  could  only  happen  if  the  return  force  were 
proportional  to  the  distortion  of  the  bell  from  its  mean  or  equilibrium 
shape.  The  mass  of  pitch  subjected  to  a  small  continuous  force,  for 
example,  its  own  weight,  slowly  yields,  and  at  last  flows  out  into  a 
thin  sheet. 

No  such  flow,  even  under  considerable  force,  takes  place  in  such 
substances  as  the  metals,  which  have  a  large  solidity.  Gold  and  silver 
and  bronze  ornaments  thousands  of  vears  old  have  been  found  buried 
in  tombs  and  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  and  display  in  every  detail, 
as  much  sharpness  of  outline  and  delicacy  of  workmanship  as  if  they 
had  just  been  made. 

665.  Viscosity  of  Solids. — There  does  exist  in  solids,  however, 
true  viscosity  in  the  sense  explained  in  §  348.  The  change  in  shape 
of  a  solid  involves  relative  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  body,  and 
this  motion  is  resisted  by  frictional  forces.  This  is  proved  by  the 
mere  fact  that  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  die  away  at  a  rate 
considerably  greater  than  that  at  which  energy  is  communicated  to  the 
surrounding  air,  and  also  by  such  experiments  as  those  of  torsional 
oscillations.  The  rate  of  diminution  of  amplitude  of  a  cylindrical 
vibrator  performing  torsional  oscillations,  as  described  in  §  (1:^5,  is 
far  greater  than  that  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  motion. 

GOG.  Fatigue  of  Elasticity.  Internal  Viscosity  of  Solids.— It  is 
remarkable  that  this  rate  of  falling  off  of  amplitude  depends,  under 
certain  circumstances  that  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated,  on 
the  time  during  which  the  wire  has  been  kept  vibrating.  It  was 
found  in  some  experiments  made  about  twenty-flve  years  ago  by 
Lord  Kelvin  *  that  the  rate  of  subsidence  of  torsional  oscillation  was 
much  greater  in  a  wire  that  had  been  kept  vibrating  for  several 
days  than  in  a  precisely  similar  wire  which  had  been  kept  quiescent 
during  the  same  time.  Thus,  two  equal  and  similar  copper  wii'es 
were  loaded  with  equal  lead  weights.  One  wire,  called  No.  2,  was 
more  frequently  vibrated  than  the  other  (No.  1),  and  thi'ee  weeks 
afterwards  the  viscosities  were  compared.  Then  No.  1  gave  subsi- 
dence from  an  initial  range  20  to  10  in  97  vibrations,  while  No.  2 
sustained  the  same  diminution  of  range  in  77  vibrations. 

It  is  stated  also  in  the  paper  referred  to  that  the  falling  off  of 
amplitude  a  with  time  t  was  for  each  wire  with  a  given  vibrator, 
according  to  the  law,  (t^^^  that  is  the  diminution  of  range  per  equal 

*  Proc,  R,  S.  May  18,  1865. 
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times  had  throughout  the  subsidence  always  the  same  ratio  to  the 
existing  i*ange  at  each  instant,  in  other  words,  that  the  retardations 
were  throughout  the  subsidence  proportional  to  the  change  of  shape ; 
and  that  further,  when  two  identical  wires  were  caused  to  perform 
oscilLitions  with  vibrators  of  the  same  weight  but  different  moments 
of  inertia,  the  rates  of  subsidence  were  not  those  corresponding  to 
retardations  proportional  to  the  rates  of  change  of  shape  in  the  two 
cases.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  physical  reason  why  the  same 
law  of  retardation  should  not  hold  here  sJso. 

These  results  do  not  agree  with  some  obtained  more  lately  by 
Streintz  *  and  by  Pisati,t  who  found  that  a  marked  diminution  of 
rate  of  subsidence  in  wires  of  steel,  copper,  silver,  brass,  and  platinum 
by  keeping  the  wire  for  a  considerable  time  in  continual  torsional 
oscillation. 

The  viscosities  of  a  large  number  of  wires  have  been  examined  at 
different  temperatures  by  Messrs.  Blyth  and  Iiunlop  and  the  author 
of  this  work,  the  result  with  that  in  steel,  brass,  copper  (commei  cial 
and  pure),  and  soft  iron,  the  rate  of  subsidence  is  markedly  greater 
at  a  temperature  of  about  90°  than  at  15°.  In  one  case,  that  of  a 
specimen  of  german  silver,  the  rate  of  subsidence  was  found  to  be 
less  at  the  higher  temperature  than  at  the  lower. 

It  was  found  also  that  apparently  the  rate  of  subsidence  is  a 
function  of  the  amplitude  as  well  as  of  the  temperature,  a  fact  which 
might  explain  the  discordance  of  results  mentioned  above  as  to  the 
effect  of  continued  vibration  on  rate  of  subsidence.  The  experiments 
just  referred  to  on  this  subject  are  still  in  progress. 

G67.  Resilience  of  a  Strained  Body.  Effect  of  Sudden  Appli- 
cation of  Stress. — The  resilience  of  a  strained  body  means  etymologi- 
cally  the  reaction  of  the  body  against  the  applied  distorting  stress — 
the  tendency  to  spring  back.  It  is  used,  however,  in  the  theory  of 
elasticity  to  designate  the  work  done  in  straining  a  body  to  any 
given  degree. 

If  the  resistance  fulfils  Hooke's  Law,  the  measure  of  the  resilience 
is  evidently  the  product  of  the  final  applied  force  into  half  the  final 
displacement  effected.  Thus,  if  a  spiral  spring  be  drawn  out  60  cms. 
by  a  weight  of  1 4  lbs.  its  resilience  in  ergs  is 

J  X  14  X  453-6  X  60  X  981  =  186892272, 

or  in  foot-pounds,  13*78. 

The  stress  is  here  supposed  to  be  applied  in  successive  small 
increments.  If  the  final  stress  were  applied  all  at  once  an  elongation 
twice  as  great  as  the  equilibrium  elongation  would  be  produced.  For 
the  load,  descending  let  us  suppose  under  the  action  of  gravity, 
would  acquire  velocity  until  the  upward  force  due  to  the  strain  was 
equal  to  the  load,  which  would  continue  to  descend  until  the  return 

*  Pop:g.  Ann.  153  (1874). 
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necessary  for  this  relief  cannot  at  once  take  place.  Hence,  when  the 
applied  couple  is  removed,  there  is  an  elastic  return  due  to  the  re- 
silience from  compression  and  dilatation.  If,  however,  the  couple  is 
maintained  the  substance  relieves  itself  by  lateral  expansion  of  the 
compressed  region  and  lateral  contraction  of  the  dilated  region,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  unbending  takes  place. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  there  exists  a  true  solidity  of 
pitch  when  subjected  to  a  rapidly  alternating  strain  of  small  amount, 
for  a  portion  of  it  melted  into  a  bell  will  sound  a  musical  note  of 
definite  pitch,  and  this  could  only  happen  if  the  return  force  were 
proportional  to  the  distortion  of  the  bell  from  its  mean  or  equilibrium 
shape.  The  mass  of  pitch  subjected  to  a  small  continuous  force,  for 
example,  its  own  weight,  slowly  yields,  and  at  last  flows  out  into  a 
thin  sheet. 

No  such  flow,  even  under  considerable  force,  takes  place  in  such 
substances  as  the  metals,  which  have  a  large  solidity.  Gold  and  silver 
and  bronze  ornaments  thousands  of  vears  old  have  been  found  buried 
in  tombs  and  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  and  display  in  every  detail, 
as  much  sharpness  of  outline  and  delicacy  of  workmanship  as  if  they 
had  just  been  made. 

665.  Viscosity  of  Solids. — There  does  exist  in  solids,  however, 
true  viscosity  in  the  sense  explained  in  §  348.  The  change  in  shape 
of  a  solid  involves  relative  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  body,  and 
this  motion  is  resisted  by  frictional  forces.  This  is  proved  by  the 
mere  fact  that  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  die  away  at  a  rate 
considerably  greater  than  that  at  which  energy  is  communicated  to  the 
surrounding  air,  and  also  by  such  experiments  as  those  of  torsional 
oscillations.  The  rate  of  diminution  of  amplitude  of  a  cylindrical 
vibrator  performing  torsional  oscillations,  as  described  in  §  (>:^o,  is 
far  greater  than  that  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  motion. 

G()G.  Fatigue  of  Elasticity.  Internal  Viscosity  of  Solids. —  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  rate  of  falling  ofl*  of  amplitude  depends,  under 
certain  circumstances  that  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated,  on 
the  time  during  which  the  wire  has  been  kept  vibrating.  It  was 
found  in  some  experiments  made  about  twenty-five  yeai*s  ago  by 
Lord  Kelvin  *  that  the  rate  of  subsidence  of  torsional  oscillation  was 
much  greater  in  a  wire  that  had  been  kept  vibrating  for  several 
days  than  in  a  precisely  similar  wire  which  had  been  kept  quiescent 
during  the  same  time.  Thus,  two  equal  and  similar  copper  wires 
were  loaded  with  equal  lead  weights.  One  wire,  called  No.  2,  was 
more  frequently  vibrated  than  the  other  (No.  1),  and  three  weeks 
afterwards  the  viscosities  were  compared.  Then  No.  1  gave  subsi- 
dence from  an  initial  range  20  to  10  in  97  vibrations,  while  No.  2 
sustained  the  same  diminution  of  range  in  77  vibrations. 

It  is  stated  also  in  the  paper  referred  to  that  the  falling  ofif  of 
amplitude  a  with  time  t  was  for  each  wire  with  a  given  vibrator, 
according  to  the  law,  ««^',  that  is  the  diminution  of  range  per  equal 
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times  had  throughout  the  subsidence  always  the  same  ratio  to  the 
existing  i*ange  at  each  instant,  in  other  words,  that  the  retardations 
were  throughout  the  subsidence  proportional  to  the  change  of  shape ; 
and  that  further,  when  two  identical  wires  were  caused  to  perform 
oscillations  with  vibrators  of  the  same  weight  but  different  moments 
of  inertia,  the  rates  of  subsidence  were  not  those  corresponding  to 
retardations  proportional  to  the  rates  of  change  of  shape  in  the  two 
cases.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  physical  reason  why  the  same 
law  of  retardation  should  not  hold  here  also. 

These  results  do  not  agree  with  some  obtained  more  lately  by 
Streintz  ♦  and  by  Pisati,t  who  found  that  a  marked  diminution  of 
rate  of  subsidence  in  wires  of  steel,  copper,  silver,  brass,  and  platinum 
by  keeping  the  wire  for  a  considerable  time  in  continual  torsional 
oscillation. 

The  viscosities  of  a  large  number  of  wires  have  been  examined  at 
different  temperatures  by  Messrs.  Blyth  and  Iiunlop  and  the  author 
of  this  work,  the  result  with  that  in  steel,  brass,  copper  (commei  cial 
and  pure),  and  soft  iron,  the  rate  of  subsidence  is  markedly  greater 
at  a  temperature  of  about  90°  than  at  15°.  In  one  case,  that  of  a 
specimen  of  german  silver,  the  rate  of  subsidence  was  found  to  be 
less  at  the  higher  temperature  than  at  the  lower. 

It  was  found  also  that  apparently  the  rate  of  subsidence  is  a 
function  of  the  amplitude  as  well  as  of  the  temperature,  a  fact  which 
might  explain  the  discordance  of  results  mentioned  above  as  to  the 
effect  of  continued  vibration  on  rate  of  subsidence.  The  experiments 
just  referred  to  on  this  subject  are  still  in  progress. 

G67.  Resilience  of  a  Strained  Body.  Effect  of  Sudden  Appli- 
cation of  Stress. — The  resilience  of  a  strained  body  means  etymologi- 
cally  the  reaction  of  the  body  against  the  applied  distorting  stress — 
the  tendency  to  spring  back.  It  is  used,  however,  in  the  theory  of 
elasticity  to  designate  the  work  done  in  straining  a  body  to  any 
given  degree. 

If  the  resistance  fulfils  Hooke's  Law,  the  measure  of  the  resilience 
is  evidently  the  product  of  the  final  applied  force  into  half  the  final 
displacement  effected.  Thus,  if  a  spiral  spring  be  drawn  out  60  cms. 
by  a  weight  of  1 4  lbs.  its  resilience  in  ergs  is 

J  X  14  X  453-6  X  60  X  981  =  186892272, 

or  in  foot-pounds,  13-78. 

The  stress  is  here  supposed  to  be  applied  in  successive  small 
increments.  If  the  final  stress  were  applied  all  at  once  an  elongation 
twice  as  great  as  the  equilibrium  elongation  would  be  produced.  For 
the  load,  descending  let  us  suppose  under  the  action  of  gravity, 
would  acquire  velocity  until  the  upward  force  due  to  the  strain  was 
equal  to  the  load,  which  would  continue  to  descend  until  the  return 

♦  Pogg.  Ann.  153  (1874). 
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force  due  to  strain  was  equal  to  twice  the  load.  Thus  the  reader 
will  see  how  a  body  may  be  ruptured  by  the  sudden  application  of  a 
stress  which  it  woiild  have  borne  safely  if  gradually  applied. 

The  amount  of  work  given  back  by  the  body  when  allowed  to  return 
towards  its  former  contiguration  may  be  perceptibly  different  from 
that  done  in  straining  it,  even  though  Hooke's  Law  is  fulfilled.  In 
general  when  set  is  given  it  is  in  great  part  only  subpermanent — ^that 
is  to  say,  the  strained  body,  if  left  to  itself,  will  gradually  return 
towards  its  original  configuration  in  consequence  of  what  has  been 
called  by  German  experimenters  ektstische  Nachwirkung,^''  elastic  after- 
working.''  The  work  spent  in  straining  a  body  is  obviously  obtained 
by  plotting  a  curve  of  which  the  abscissse  are  the  values  of  the  applied 
force  and  the  ordinates  the  strains  produced.  The  area  between 
the  line  of  abscissee,  the  curve,  and  the  terminal  ordinate  is  the 
resilience.  If,  then,  when  the  applied  force  is  gradually  applied  and 
then  gradually  removed,  the  curve  of  increasing  strain  be  OCB  and 
the  curve  of  diminishing  strain  BCO,  the  whole  strain  being  supposed 
to  come  out  finally,  the  work  returned  is  represented  by  the  area 
OCBC'Oj  and  the  difference  represented  by  the  area  OCT  BCO  has 
been  dissipated,  or  is  represented  by  unavailable  energy  of  changed 
internal  state  of  the  wire. 

668.  Besilience  of  a  Twisted  Bod  or  Shaft. — The  resilience  of  a 
twisted  shaft  is  to  be  found,  of  course,  by  multiplying  the  terminal 
couple  L  applied  by  half  the  angle  0  through  which  one  end  has  been 
turned  relatively  to  the  other.     Thus  we  have 

ResiHence-JZe.  (148) 

But  the  couple  is  hTntr^O/l  for  a  right  cylindrical  rod,  and  therefore 

-  Resilience  =  J  7^?^r^^//. 

For  a  right  cylindrical  tube  we  have 

Resilience  =  J  nA  k^O'/l,  (  U9) 

where  A  is  the  cross -sectional  area  and  k  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of 
the  section  about  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

For  a  solid  cylindrical  rod  twisted  until  the  outermost  elements 
have  sustained  the  utmost  torsion  they  can  bear  without  flowing  of 
the  material  under  the  distorting  stress  we  have  as  above 

Resilience  =  -^?/r*^,7^> 

if  6  now  denote  the  utmost  twist  that  can  be  given  without  produc- 
ing flow  of  the  outermost  elements.  The  couple  L  is  then  ^mir*  6jl. 
The  couple  resisting  turning  of  the  outermost  ring  of  particles  is 
'Jimr^drSjl.  The  area  is  2irrdr,  and  therefore  the  tangential  force 
per  unit  area  resisting  in  the  cross-section  the  shearing-strain  is 
nrOjL     If  we  denote  this  by  i;, 

L^inrjr'.  (150) 
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If  now  every  part  of  the  cross-section  be  strained  up  to  the  point 
of  its  solidity,  the  outer  portions  will  have  yielded  and  flow  will  have 
taken  place.     The  couple  resisting  further  turning  will  then  be 

r 

L'  =  2ir  ffjx^dx^^^iTfjf^,  (151) 

which  is  4/3  of  the  former  couple  L. 

G69.  Torsion  of  a  Shaft  Transmittiiig  Power. — In  the  case  of  a 
shaft  transmitting  power  by  torsion  the  couple  L  is  ^irnr^O/l,  and 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  done  per  minute  is  ^irnr*6/lx  27rxV,  that 
is  7rnNr*d/l,  where  ^V  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  If 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  delivered  by  the  shaft  in  horse-power  be  H^ 
we  have,  if  n  be  taken  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  r  in  feet 

^n3V^=//x  33000. 

The  utmost  shearing  stress  that  can  be  applied  safely  is,  we  suppose, 
S^nrQjl,  so  that  the  last  equation  becomes 

•K^XSr"  =  IIx  33000, 
and 

,     33000  H  ,.... 

The  radius  r  of  the  shaft  will  be  obtained  from  this  equation. 

For  example,  the  utmost  shearing  force  regarded  as  applicable  in 
the  case  of  steel  is  13,500  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  gives  for 
the  radius  of  the  shaft  in  feet 


r=1198 

or,  for  the  i-adius  in  inches 

r=  1-438 


yf'  (''') 


;/§■  (''') 


Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  is  the  proper  measure  of 
the  tendency  of  a  substance  to  rupture.  It  was  suggested  by  CJoulomb 
that  it  was  the  greatest  shear  produced  on  the  substance ;  Ponoelet 
and  later  8t.  Yenant  held  that  it  was  the  greatest  extension.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Tresca  (whose  researches  on  the  flow  of  solids  are 
referred  to  above)  and  to  Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin  it  is  the  maximum 
difference  between  the  greatest  and  least  principal  stresses,  a  measure 
which  does  not  difler  much  from  that  proposed  by  Coulomb.  In 
practice  the  rule  adopted  is  to  keep  the  stress  developed  in  the 
material  under  a  certain  fraction  1//*  of  the  stress  under  which  the 
substance  would  give  way.  The  number  /  is  called  the  **  factor  of 
safety  "  for  the  kind  of  strain  involved.*  This  factor  varies  from  6 
to  12  in  different  cases. 

*  See  Love's  Elasticity,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  and  Treatises  on  Strength  of  McUerialt^ 
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670.  Impact  of  Elastic  Balls. — Connected  with  resilience  is  the 
important  subject  of  impact  of  elastic  bodies.  This  is  much  too  large 
a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  here  and,  indeed,  the  treatment  of  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  vibrations  of  elastic  solids  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  The  results  so  far  obtained  do  not  in  all  cases  agree 
with  those  derived  from  general  considerations. 

Newton  found  that  when  two  elastic  balls  impinged  directly, 
that  is,  when  both  were  moving  along  the  line  joining  their  centres,  the 
velocity  of  separation  after  impact  bore  a  ratio  to  the  velocity  just 
before  impact  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  bodies.  Thus  if  u,  u\ 
Vf  V  were  the  velocities  of  the  balls  before  and  after  impact,  in,  m  the 
masses  of  the  balls,  the  momentum  before  impact  was  mu  +  mu\  and 
this  by  the  third  law  of  motion  must  have  been  the  momentum  after 
impact.     Hence 

mu  +  mu  =  mv  +  m'v. 

The  velocity  of  approach  of  the  two  balls  was  it  -  u\  after  impact 
the  velocity  of  separation  was  v  - 1»,  and 

where  e  denotes  the  ratio  referred  to  above.  This  ratio  is  often  and 
very  improperly  called  the  elasticity  of  the  balls.  It  is  better  called 
the  co-efficient  of  restitiUion, 

But  in  all  cases  of  collision  the  momentum  in  any  direction  lost 
by  one  of  the  bodies  is  equal  to  the  momentum  in  the  same  direction 
gained  by  the  other  and  this  is  true  at  every  stage  of  the  collision. 
Now  there  must  be  a  stage  in  the  case  here  considered  at  which  the 
velocities  of  the  two  bodies  had  just  been  equalised.  If  v  was  this 
common  velocity  (the  velocity,  it  is  to  be  observed,  of  the  centroid 
of  the  two  balls  both  before  and  after  the  collision), 

{m  +  ?/i')  V  =  mu  +  mu  =  m,v  +  mv . 

From  the  equations  thus  obtained  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 

y^v  =  e{u-y\    v  -y  =  e(y-u).  (l*^^) 

But  u-y  was  the  velocity  of  the  ball  m  relatively  to  the  centroid  of 
the  two  bails  before  the  collision,  and  v  -  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  cen- 
troid relatively  to  the  ball  m  after  the  collision.  Hence  this  relative 
velocity  is  reversed  in  direction  and  altered  in  the  ratio  of  «  to  1  by 
the  collision.  The  other  equation  has  a  similar  meaning  for  the 
other  ball. 

The  action  between  the  two  balls  being  equal  and  opposite  the 
velocity,  v,  of  the  centroid  of  the  two  balls  during  the  colhsion  must 
be  throughout  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of  contact.  If 
then  %f!  was  zero  we  have  by  {\'*>^)  v  -  y  —  ey,  or  (supposing,  what  is 
very  approximately  true  for  two  ivory  or  steel  balls,  e=  1) 

This  is  the  statement  made  in  §  145  above. 
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If  the  bars,  otherwise  similar,  be  of  unequal  lengths,  the  common 
velocity  of  the  ends  will  become  instantly  ^(vj  +  t?,).  A  pulse  of 
compression  of  amount  1  {t\  -  v^ja  will  run  along  both  bars,  and 
will,  when  it  has  reached  the  free  end,  be  succeeded  in  each  by  a 
wave  of  elongation  running  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  in  the  case 
just  described.  The  shorter  bar  will  have  its  motion  altered  a^  if  it 
had  struck  another  of  its  own  length,  and  will  rebound  with  velocity 
Vy     The  motions  of  its  particles  will  change  as  has  been  described. 

The  longer  bar,  however,  will  be  left  in  a  state  of  longitudinal 
vibration  due  to  the  propagation  along  it  of  first  a  wave  of  compression 
travelling  in  the  manner  described,  and  produced  by  the  collision. 
Upon  this  will  be  superimposed,  after  the  short  bar  has  ceased  to  be 
in  contact,  a  vibration  of  a  similar  nature,  due  to  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  pressure  upon  the  end  which  was  struck. 

672.  Controversy  as  to  Elastic  Constants. — We  have  not  treated 
in  this  chapter  the  subject  of  the  elasticity  of  eeolotropic  bodies.  In 
their  case  the  discussion  is  very  much  more  complicated,  and  It  is 
unnecessary  for  the  majority  of  practical  purposes.  We  may  note 
here  that  each  component  of  stress  is  necessarily  a  linear  function  of 
each  of  the  six  components  of  strain,  so  that  the  full  specification  of 
the  stresses  requires  86  co-efficients  or  elastic  constants.  These  are 
reduced  to  21  from  the  fact,  proved  first  by  Lord  Kelvin,*  that  the 
stresses  must  be  the  difierential  co-efficients  of  a  homogeneous  quad- 
ratic function  of  the  six  strains,  so  that  15  relations  must  exist  among 
the  constants. 

A  further  reduction  to  15  is  obtained  by  St.  Yenant  and  others 
by  adopting  the  supposition  that  the  force  between  any  pair  of  mole- 
cules acts  along  the  line  joining  the  molecules,  and  vaiies  according 
to  a  function  of  the  distance  of  the  molecules  apart. 

This  supposition  involves  a  fixed  relation  between  the  two 
principal  moduli  of  an  isotropic  body,  which  is  expressed  by  putting 
Poisson's  ratio  equal  to  \.  This  result  cannot  be  held  to  be  con- 
firmed by  experiments  on  the  approximately  isotropic  bodies  which 
are  met  with  in  nature.  Experiments  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
difficult  to  make  with  accuracy,  and  there  is  always  the  objection 
brought  by  the  upholdei*s  of  the  rari-constant  theory,  as  it  is  called, 
that  the  substances  are  not  isotropic.  The  reader  will  find  full 
information  on  the  subject  of  this  controversy  in  Prof.  Karl  Pearson's 
History  of  Elasticity. 

We  conclude  with  a  short  table  of  elastic  constants  of  the  more 
important  substances  employed  in  the  arts. 

*  Thtnno-clastic  Properties  of  Matter^  Math,  and  Physical  Papers.     Vol.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
CAPILLARITY. 

673.  Cause  of  Capillary  Phenomena. — Some  calculations  of  effects 
of  surface-tension  of  a  liquid  have  been  given  in  chap.  iv. ;  we 
consider  here  briefly  the  physical  cause  of  surface-tension,  the  pheno- 
mena to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  some  methods  by  which  it  can  be 
measured. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  mutual  forces  between  the 
molecules  of  all  substances,  that  is  to  say  between  those  particles 
which  are  ultimate,  in  the  sense  that  they  cannot  be  divided  without 
a  change  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  substance.  It  seems  not 
absolutely  impossible  that  these  forces  may  be  merely  the  gravita- 
tional attractions  between  the  particles — attractions  made  sufficiently 
intense  at  small  distances  by  the  heterogeneity  of  the  substance  which 
is  encountered  at  distances  comparable  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
molecular  structure — or,  it  may  be,  as  many  seem  to  hold,  that  there 
are  special  forces  of  cohesion,  <^c.,  entirely  distinct  from  gravitation, 
which  are  called  into  play  when  the  molecules  of  a  substance,  or  the 
molecules  of  different  substances,  are  brought  into  sufficient  proximity 
with  one  another.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  actions  of  molecules  upon 
one  another,  and  to  take  account  of  the  effects  of  their  relative 
motions,  there  will  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
special  forces  acting  between  them,  and  a  unity  of  dynamical  action 
will  emerge  which  will  be  continuous  with  that  which  we  find 
existing  between  ordinary  portions  of  matter  at  finite  distances 
apart. 

No  definite  statement  of  the  law  of  action  of  molecular  forces  is 
yet  possible.  Of  the  nature  of  a  molecule  we  know  next  to  nothing ; 
and  if  we  make  the  usual  statement  that  the  mutual  force  between 
two  molecules  is  along  the  line  joining  the  molecules,  and  depends 
upon  the  distance  between  them,  we  assume  either  that  the  molecules 
are  mere  centres  of  force,  or  that  they  are  spherical  distributions  of 
matter  which  act  as  if  the  whole  mass  of  each  were  collected  at  its 
centre.  It  seems  probable  that  the  action  is  to  a  high  degree  of 
approximation  the  same  as  that  of  centres  of  force.  But  just  as  the 
planets  attract  one  another  only  approximately  as  if  their  masses 
were  collected  at  their  centres,  and  there  are  phenomena,  for  example 
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those  of  preoeBfiiaii  and  niititikiri,  vLidi  tuist  from  xhe  i»ai  ihaa  iht 
oentres  of  the  phLoetMrv  jdmioci  ms^  not  itfscnznc&ehr  ofmcref^  cd  Tsitt 
whole  external  atitraccicnif  wliich  tiiex  exerL.  and  jost  at^  xbf  ii&r& 
,  of  these  attractions  are  to  au  outside  spectator  prafonudlr  nuidiiif^d 
hv  the  motdom>  of  the  planetK.  fio  iiieff<e  are  nc»  donbt  jibenommui 
which  are  to  be  tnux»d  u>  the  incx  ihui  the  moleciileF  are  no:  mere 
force- oentreK.  and  abore  all  to  ^he  fact  tbat  thev  as^  in  Tmanir^ 
motion. 

^'74.  Faroes  InHoudlik  at  *— wnW^  TMrtanrrri — A  i^err  oamjilfte 
theoretical  account  of  capiUtirr  phenomena  can  be  framed  an  the  siq^ 
position  that  the  ^lember^  of  i^verr  ptdr  of  molecules  act  on  each  othex 
at;  a  pair  of  f aroB-oentreh.  with  iaroti^  which  are  fiensihle  onhr  at  di?- 
tance^  comparable  with  the  dimemiaons  of  a  molecule.  But  the  phra*ie 
^  dimenfdonfi:  of  a  mokKrole  *'  reqniref^  to  lie  made  precise.  In  any 
body  it  i»  probable  that  anlj  a  KmaJl  portian  erf  the  whole  f^ptu^  i> 
reaUy  iilled  by  matter :  there  are  aJwavj*  intex^tices^  large  enough  t^ 
allow  of  consider&ble  relatrre  motion  of  the  particles.  The  pheno- 
mena of  diffasion  of  liquid*'  into  one  another  show  that  there  ii^  con- 
siderable relative  motion  of  their  jiarudes,  and  the  recent  experiments 
of  Sir  William  Roberts- Austen,  on  the  diffusioii  erf  gold  through  lead 
at  ordinar)-  temperaturer.  show  that  eren  in  u.  solid  the  molecules  are 
not  quiescent.  Hence  the  dimeniaous  erf  a  molecule  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  dimensions  of  the  average  Tolome  of  the  space  occupied 
by  a  molecule,  tbat  is  the  space  obtained  by  dividing  the  volume  of 
the  bodv  bv  the  number  of  molecules  in  it.  Some  account  of  methods 
of  estimating  the  number*  of  molecules  in  a  body  will  be  given  in 
voL  iL 

The  external  attractive  force  exerted  by  a  molecule  is  not  per- 
ceptible beyond  a  very  small  distance  from  the  molecule,  that  is  from 
the  centre  of  force  which  ma}-  be  taken  to  represent  the  molecule. 
A  inhere  of  this  radius  may  be  caJled  the  molecule's  spltert  ofinHtttitct. 
It  will  be  clear,  then^  that  if  there  is  a  regular  arrangement  of  the 
molecules  in  a  fluid,  and  a  vejy  large  number  of  them  in  any  flnite 
portion  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  fluid,  a  molecule  which  is  at  a 
greater  distance  fi-om  every  part  of  the  boundary  than  the  radius  of 
the  sphere  of  influence  will  be  actCMl  on  by  the  molecules  surrounding 
it  so  that  it  experiences  no  force  in  any  direction.  If,  however,  the 
molecule  be  at  a  smaller  distance  than  this  from  the  boundary  the 
action  of  the  molecules  on  the  side  of  it  towards  the  fluid  will  over- 
baluioe  that  of  the  molecules  on  the  other  side.,  and  forces  will  be 
brought  into  play  which  are  not  manifested  in  the  interior  of  the 
fluid. 

^>  7  5 .  LaiiUoe's  Theosry  of  CajiOIuity.  * —  Laplace  f ou nded  his  theoty 
of  capillarity  on  this  idea  of  forces  insensible  at  ?*ensible  distances. 
The  following  is  a  sketch  with  some  slight  modiflcations  of  his  mothcid 
of  inveetigation.  He  considered  first  the  attraction  of  a  sphere  of 
uniform  densit}*  upon  a  long  straight  uniform  filament  of  the  same 
d^isity  abutting  normally  against  the  spherical  surface^     Let  t'-V,V 

•  Mtcar4.i*/vf  V^^tHt.  t,  iv.     Siippfnurtti  av  X.  Lrrrr^ 
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of  the  limits  of  elasticity,  is  far  too  vast  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
chapter,  but  some  reference  to  the  behaviour  of  ordinary  materials  is 
necessary.  In  certain  circumstances  there  seems  to  be  practically 
perfect  recovery  from  even  severe  strains,  for  example  an  ivory  or 
steel  ball  is  very  sensibly  flattened  by  being  dropped  on  a  marble 
slab,  and  perfectly  recovers  its  spherical  shape.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  recovery  is  only  approximate : 
only  a  moderate  elongation  can  be  given  to  an  iron  or  steel  wire 
without  producing  a  permanent  elongation.  Again  the  power  of 
recovery  of  bodies  seems  to  depend  on  the  time  during  which  the 
body  is  held  in  a  state  of  strain.  An  india-rubber  band  left  for  a 
long  time  stretched  is  found  to  have  lost  its  power  of  unstretching, 
and  the  same  thing  appears  to  be  found  in  iron  hoops.  The  material 
in  the  course  of  time  seems  to  assume  a  new  molecular  arrangement 
in  which  the  potential  energy  of  the  stress  does  not  exist.  As  the 
body  assumes  this  new  internal  state  the  energy  is  dissipated  in  situ. 
The  substance  is  said  to  have  received  a  permanent  Set. 

The  elongation  of  a  wire,  even  when  there  is  not  complete  recoveiy 
on  removal  of  the  stress,  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  sti^etching  force. 
At  first  the  curve  of  elongation  (abscissal  elongations  oixlinates  pulls) 
is  nearly  a  straight  line,  afterwaid  the  elongation  increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  pull,  and  the  curve  is  concave  downward.  At  still 
greater  elongation  the  pull  reaches  what  is  called  the  yidd-poiiU^  and 
a  small  increase  of  stretching  force  produces  a  large  increase  of  elon- 
gation.    The  specimen  has  begun  to  flow  at  certain  places. 

66:^.  Effect  of  Applications  and  Bemoval  of  Stress  on  Elastic 
Limits. — It  is  observed  that  when  a  pull,  not  too  great,  is  applied 
and  removed  a  number  of  times  in  succession  the  substance  settles  down 
to  a  steady  state  in  which  the  elongation  produced  by  application  of 
the  stress  disappears  with  removal  of  the  stress.  An  analogous  i^esult 
is  found  when  by  application  of  stress  other  changes  arc  produced — 
for  example,  changes  in  the  induced  magnetism  of  an  iron  wii'e  under 
magnetising  force.  With  tlie  application  and  removal  of  stretching 
force  and  lateral  pressure  quasi-elastic  changes  of  magnetLsation  take 
place,  which  assume  a  constant  value  only  after  a  considerable  number 
of  successive  applications  and  removals  of  the  stress.  Thus  there 
seems  to  l)e  produced  a  molecular  change  in  the  iron  by  the  stress 
which  is  related  to  or  of  the  same  nature  as  the  molecular  change 
concerned  in  magnetisation,  and  which  assumes  a  constant  value 
after  repeated  application  and  removal  of  the  stress. 

It  has  been  observed  also  in  experiments  on  wires  that  most  sub- 
stances subjected  to  rapidly  succeeding  applications  and  removals  of 
stretching  force  show  a  diminution  of  breaking  stress,  or  tenacity  as 
it  is  called.  Further,  if  a  wire  be  very  gradually  stretched  by  suc- 
cessive small  additions  to  the  load  up  to  the  breaking  point,  the 
breaking  stress  is  very  much  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  load 
were  rapidly  applied.  The  wire  seems  to  become  tempered  by 
long  subjection  to  moderate  loads,  and  to  become  increa.<^d  in 
strength. 
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The  slow  extension  of  wires  under  load  formG  an  interesting  sub- 
ject of  observation ;  if  the  load  is  fairly  large,  but  still  far  below  the 
breaking  weight,  the  wire  slowly  elongates,  but  more  and  more  slowly 
as  time  advances,  and  the  increase  of  length  at  last  dies  out  apparently 
as  an  exponential  function  of  the  time. 

There  are  for  every  solid  substance  limits  called  the  elastic  limits 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  strained  by  stress  of  any  type  without 
sustaining  permanent  distortion.  These  are  very  narrow  for  many 
substances  which  have  nearly  perfect  elasticity  within  their  elastic 
limits.  A  glass  ball,  if  too  much  distorted  by  collision,  will  fly  to 
pieces;  yet  its  elasticity  of  shape  is,  within  narrow  limits,  very 
great. 

604.  Solidity.  Plasticity.  — It  is  probable  also  that  every  solid 
substance,  if  subjected  to  sufficiently  great  distorting  stress,  will  con- 
tinuously alter  in  shape — that  is,  Jfow  under  the  stress  and  suffer 
continually  increasing  permanent  increase  of  shape  until  the  stress 
is  in  some  manner  removed.  Thus  a  disk  of  gold  or  silver  struck  by 
a  die  is  converted  into  a  coin  in  which  the  head  of  the  Sovereign, 
inscription,  «fec.,  are  perfectly  well  defined,  and  remain  clear  and 
sharp  for  ages  when  the  coin  is  subjected  afterwards  only  to  moderate 
stress.     This  property  of  a  substance  is  called  plasticity/. 

The  limiting  distorting  stress,  >S'  say,  at  which  How  begins  is  called 
the  solidity  of  the  substance.  Some  experiments  of  Tresca*s  *  on  lead 
make  its  solidity  to  be  about  200,000  grammes  per  square  centimetre, 
or  2S0O  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  a  stress  aS',  greater  than  >S'  is 
applied,  the  flow  proceeds  continuously,  though  not  necessarily  with- 
out limit.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the  flow  proceeds,  the  applied  forces 
may  give  a  stress  which  finally  becomes  >S'.  For  example,  a  bar  sub- 
jected to  compression  by  application  of  thrust  may  shorten  until  the 
stress  is  reduced  to  the  limiting  value  in  consequence  of  increase  of 
the  cross-section  of  the  bar.  Or  the  substance  as  it  Hows,  and  thus 
changes  its  condition,  may  develop  a  greater  solidity.  The  whole 
subject  still  requires  elucidation  by  experiment.  If  JS\  be  removed  at 
any  stage,  the  substance  recovers  to  an  extent  depending  on  its  limits 
of  elasticity,  and  then  any  force  less  than  the  solidity  may  be  applied 
without  again  setting  up  How. 

In  a  fluid  the  solidity  is  zero,  of  course.  A  substance  such  as 
pitch  or  sealing-wax  has  a  quasi-solid ity,  and  when  a  bar  of  it  is  bent 
and  the  bending  couple  is  at  once  removed,  it  unbends  to  some  extent, 
as  if  it  were  really  endowed  with  elasticity  of  shape.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  the  resistance  of  an  elastic  body  to  bending  both 
the  moduli  of  an  isotropic  solid  are  concerned.  The  bar  of  viscous 
substance  offers  resistance  to  the  change  of  shape  depending  on  the 
rapidity  of  the  change,  and  a  true  elastic  resistance  to  the  change  of 
volume.  The  former  resistance  is  very  great  even  for  small  ratios  of 
distortion.  The  compressed  and  extended  parts  cannot  relieve  them- 
selves at  once  from  the  change  of  volume,  because  the  change  of  shape 

*  M^moires.     Paris,  Acad,  des  Sciences  xviii.  and  xx.  1868  and  1872. 
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necessary  for  this  relief  cannot  at  once  take  place.  Hence,  when  the 
applied  couple  is  removed,  there  is  an  elastic  return  due  to  the  re- 
silience from  compression  and  dilatation.  If,  however,  the  couple  is 
maintained  the  substance  relieves  itself  by  lateral  expansion  of  the 
compressed  region  and  lateral  contraction  of  the  dilated  region,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  unbending  takes  place. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  there  exists  a  true  solidity  of 
pitch  when  subjected  to  a  rapidly  alternating  strain  of  small  amount, 
for  a  portion  of  it  melted  into  a  bell  will  sound  a  musical  note  of 
definite  pitch,  and  this  could  only  happen  if  the  return  force  were 
proportional  to  the  distortion  of  the  bell  from  its  mean  or  equilibrium 
shape.  The  mass  of  pitch  subjected  to  a  small  continuous  force,  for 
example,  its  own  weight,  slowly  yields,  and  at  last  flows  out  into  a 
thin  sheet. 

No  such  flow,  even  under  considerable  force,  takes  place  in  such 
substances  as  the  metals,  which  have  a  large  solidity.  Gold  and  silver 
and  bronze  ornaments  thousands  of  years  old  have  been  found  buried 
in  tombs  and  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  and  display  in  every  detail, 
as  much  sharpness  of  outline  and  delicacy  of  workmanship  as  if  they 
had  just  been  made. 

665.  Viscosity  of  Solids. — There  does  exist  in  solids,  however, 
true  viscosity  in  the  sense  explained  in  §  348.  The  change  in  shape 
of  a  solid  involves  relative  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  body,  and 
this  motion  is  resisted  by  frictional  forces.  This  is  proved  by  the 
mere  fact  that  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  die  away  at  a  rate 
considerably  greater  than  that  at  which  energy  is  communicated  to  the 
surrounding  air,  and  also  by  such  experiments  as  those  of  toi*sional 
oscillations.  The  rate  of  diminution  of  amplitude  of  a  cylindrical 
vibrator  performing  torsional  oscillations,  as  described  in  §  <):^5,  is 
far  greater  than  that  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  motion. 

GG6.  Fatigue  of  Elasticity.  Internal  Viscosity  of  Solids.— It  is 
remarkable  that  this  rate  of  falling  ofi*  of  amplitude  depends,  under 
certain  circumstances  that  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated,  on 
the  time  during  which  the  wire  has  been  kept  vibrating.  It  was 
found  in  some  experiments  made  about  twenty-five  years  ago  by 
Lord  Kelvin  *  that  the  rate  of  subsidence  of  torsional  oscillation  was 
much  greater  in  a  wire  that  had  been  kept  vibrating  for  several 
days  than  in  a  precisely  similar  wire  which  had  been  kept  quiescent 
during  the  same  time.  Thus,  two  equal  and  similar  copper  wires 
were  loaded  with  equal  lead  weights.  One  wire,  called  No.  "2,  was 
more  frequently  vibrated  than  the  other  (No.  1),  and  three  weeks 
afterwards  the  viscosities  were  compared.  Then  No.  1  gave  subsi- 
dence from  an  initial  range  20  to  10  in  97  vibrations,  while  No.  2 
sustained  the  same  diminution  of  range  in  77  vibrations. 

It  is  stated  also  in  the  paper  referred  to  that  the  falling  ofi'  of 
amplitude  a  with  time  t  was  for  each  wire  with  a  given  vibrator, 
according  to  the  law,  oe'*^',  that  is  the  diminution  of  range  per  equal 

*  Proc.  n.  S.  May  18,  1865. 
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times  had  throughout  the  subsidence  always  the  same  ratio  to  the 
existing  range  at  each  instant,  in  other  words,  that  the  retardations 
were  throughout  the  subsidence  proportional  to  the  change  of  shape ; 
and  that  further,  when  two  identic^  wires  were  caused  to  perform 
oscillntioDS  with  vibrators  of  the  same  weight  but  different  moments 
of  inertia,  the  rates  of  subsidence  were  not  those  corresponding  to 
retardations  proportional  to  the  rates  of  change  of  shape  in  the  two 
cases.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  physical  reason  why  the  same 
law  of  retardation  should  not  hold  here  fiJso. 

These  results  do  not  agree  with  some  obtained  more  lately  by 
Streintz  *  and  by  Pisati,t  who  found  that  a  marked  diminution  of 
rate  of  subsidence  in  wires  of  steel,  copper,  silver,  brass,  and  platinum 
by  keeping  the  wire  for  a  considerable  time  in  continual  torsional 
oscillation. 

The  viscosities  of  a  large  number  of  wires  have  been  examined  at 
different  temperatures  by  Messrs.  Blyth  and  Dunlop  and  the  author 
of  this  work,  the  result  with  that  in  steel,  brass,  copper  (commei  cial 
and  pure),  and  soft  iron,  the  rate  of  subsidence  is  markedly  greater 
at  a  temperature  of  about  90^  than  at  15^.  In  one  case,  that  of  a 
specimen  of  german  silver,  the  rate  of  subsidence  was  found  to  be 
less  at  the  higher  temperature  than  at  the  lower. 

It  was  found  also  that  apparently  the  rate  of  subsidence  is  a 
function  of  the  amplitude  as  well  as  of  the  temperature,  a  fact  which 
might  explain  the  discordance  of  results  mentioned  above  as  to  the 
effect  of  continued  vibration  on  rate  of  subsidence.  The  experiments 
just  referred  to  on  this  subject  are  still  in  progress. 

G67.  Resilience  of  a  Strained  Body.  Effect  of  Sudden  Appli- 
cation of  Stress. — The  resilieiice  of  a  strained  body  means  etymologi- 
cally  the  reaction  of  the  body  against  the  applied  distorting  stress — 
the  tendency  to  spring  back.  It  is  used,  however,  in  the  theory  of 
elasticity  to  designate  the  work  done  in  straining  a  body  to  any 
given  degree. 

If  the  resistance  fulfils  Hooke's  Law,  the  measure  of  the  resilience 
is  evidently  the  product  of  the  final  applied  force  into  half  the  final 
displacement  effected.  Thus,  if  a  spiral  spring  be  drawn  out  GO  cms. 
by  a  weight  of  1 4  lbs.  its  resilience  in  ergs  is 

^  X  U  X  453-6  X  60  X  981  =186892272, 

or  in  foot-pounds,  13*78. 

The  sti*ess  is  here  supposed  to  be  applied  in  successive  small 
increments.  If  the  final  stress  were  applied  all  at  once  an  elongation 
twice  as  great  as  the  equilibrium  elongation  would  be  produced.  For 
the  load,  descending  let  us  suppose  under  the  action  of  gravity, 
would  acquire  velocity  until  the  upward  force  due  to  the  strain  was 
equal  to  the  load,  which  would  continue  to  descend  until  the  return 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  153  (1874). 

t  Gazz.  Chim.  Ital.  1876, 1877,  and  Sitzungsb.  d.  Wien.  Akad.lxxx.  Abth.  2, 

1879. 
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force  due  to  strain  was  equal  to  twice  the  load.  Thus  the  reader 
will  see  how  a  body  may  be  ruptured  by  the  sudden  application  of  a 
stress  which  it  would  have  borne  safely  if  gradually  applied. 

The  amount  of  work  given  back  by  the  body  when  allowed  to  return 
towards  its  former  configuration  may  be  perceptibly  different  from 
that  done  in  straining  it,  even  though  Hooke's  Law  is  fulfilled.  In 
general  when  set  is  given  it  is  in  great  part  only  subpermanent — that 
is  to  say,  the  strained  body,  if  left  to  itself,  will  gradually  return 
towards  its  original  configuration  in  consequence  of  what  has  been 
called  by  German  experimenters  eloMische  Nachwirhang^''^  elastic  after- 
working.''  The  work  spent  in  straining  a  body  is  obviously  obtained 
by  plotting  a  curve  of  which  the  abscissse  are  the  values  of  the  applied 
force  and  the  ordinates  the  strains  produced.  The  area  between 
the  line  of  abscissae,  the  curve,  and  the  terminal  ordinate  is  the 
resilience.  If,  then,  when  the  applied  force  is  gradually  applied  and 
then  gi*adually  removed,  the  curve  of  increasing  strain  be  OCB  and 
the  curve  of  diminishing  strain  BCD,  the  whole  strain  being  supposed 
to  come  out  finally,  the  work  returned  is  represented  by  the  area 
OCBC'O^  and  the  difference  represented  by  the  area  OCBCO  has 
been  dissipated,  or  is  represented  by  unavailable  energy  of  changed 
internal  state  of  the  wire. 

G68.  Besilience  of  a  Twisted  Bod  or  Shaft. — ^The  resilience  of  a 
twisted  shaft  is  to  be  found,  of  course,  by  multiplying  the  terminal 
couple  L  applied  by  half  the  angle  0  through  which  one  end  has  been 
turned  relatively  to  the  other.     Thus  we  have 

ResiHence-^ZO.  (148) 

But  the  couple  is  \iTnr^^\l  for  a  right  cylindrical  rod,  and  therefore 

Resilience  =  J  7r?iH^7^- 
For  a  right  cylindrical  tube  we  have 

Resilience  =  i  nA  m'jl,  ( 1 49) 

where  A  is  the  cross-sectional  area  and  k  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of 
the  section  about  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

For  a  solid  cylindrical  rod  twisted  until  the  outermost  elements 
have  sustained  the  utmost  torsion  they  can  bear  without  flowing  of 
the  material  under  the  distorting  stress  we  have  as  above 

Resilience  =  —rir^Q^jl, 

if  Q  now  denote  the  utmost  twist  that  can  be  given  without  produc- 
ing flow  of  the  outermost  elements.  The  couple  L  is  then  hmir^Bjl. 
The  couple  resisting  turning  of  the  outermost  ring  of  particles  is 
^Tmr^drdjl.  The  area  is  27rrc?r,  and  therefore  the  tangential  force 
per  unit  area  resisting  in  the  cross-section  the  shearing-strain  is 
nrOjl.     If  we  denote  this  by  ?;, 

L  =  ^7rrjr',  (150) 
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» 
If  DOW  every  part  of  the  cross-section  be  strained  up  to  the  point 
of  its  solidity,  the  outer  portions  will  have  yielded  and  flow  will  have 
taken  place.     The  couple  resisting  further  turning  will  then  be 

r 
L'  =  '2ir  frix^dx  =  ^irfir^,  (151) 

u 

which  is  4/3  of  the  former  couple  Z. 

G60.  Torsion  of  a  Shaft  l^ansmitting  Power. — In  the  case  of  a 
shaft  transmitting  power  by  torsion  the  couple  L  is  ^irnr*0/lf  and 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  done  per  minute  is  ^7rnr*0/lx  ^ttN^  that 
is  TrnNr^djlj  where  iVis  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  If 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  delivered  by  the  shaft  in  horse-power  be  H^ 
we  have,  if  n  be  taken  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  r  in  feet 

^niW-^  =  //^  X  33000. 

The  utmost  shearing  stress  that  can  be  applied  safely  is,  we  suppose, 
S  =  nrd/lf  so  that  the  last  equation  becomes 

^iy.sv=/rx  33000, 

and 

,     33000  H  .,..v 

^=W^-  (152) 

The  radius  r  of  the  shaft  will  be  obtained  from  this  equation. 

For  example,  the  utmost  shearing  force  regarded  as  applicable  in 
the  case  of  steel  is  13,500  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  gives  for 
the  radius  of  the  shaft  in  feet 

r=1198y^,  (103) 

or,  for  the  i-adius  in  inches 

Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  is  the  proper  measure  of 
the  tendency  of  a  substance  to  rupture.  It  was  suggested  by  Coulomb 
that  it  was  the  greatest  shear  produced  on  the  substance ;  Poncelet 
and  later  St.  Yenant  held  that  it  was  the  greatest  extension.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Tresca  (whose  researches  on  the  flow  of  solids  are 
referred  to  above)  and  to  Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin  it  is  the  maximum 
difierence  between  the  greatest  and  least  principal  stresses,  a  measure 
which  does  not  differ  much  from  that  proposed  by  Coulomb.  In 
practice  the  rule  adopted  is  to  keep  the  stress  developed  in  the 
material  under  a  certain  fraction  1//*  of  the  stress  under  which  the 
substance  would  give  way.  The  number  /  is  called  the  **  factor  of 
safety  "  for  the  kind  of  strain  involved.*  This  factor  varies  from  6 
to  1 2  in  different  cases. 

*  See  Love's  Elaisticitjf,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  and  Treatises  on  Strength  of  McUerialt^ 
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♦ 

670.  Impact  of  Elastic  Balls. — ConDected  with  resilience  is  the 
important  subject  of  impact  of  elastic  bodies.  This  is  much  too  large 
a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  here  and,  indeed,  the  treatment  of  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  vibrations  of  elastic  solids  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  The  I'esults  so  far  obtained  do  not  in  all  cases  agree 
with  those  derived  from  general  considerations. 

Newton  found  that  when  two  elastic  balls  impinged  directly, 
that  is,  when  both  were  moving  along  the  line  joining  their  centres,  the 
velocity  of  separation  after  impact  bore  a  ratio  to  the  velocity  just 
before  impact  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  bodies.  Thus  if  ti,  u, 
V,  V  were  the  velocities  of  the  balls  before  and  after  impact,  w,  m  the 
masses  of  the  balls,  the  momentum  before  impact  was  mu  +  wV,  and 
this  by  the  third  law  of  motion  mu.st  have  been  the  momentum  after 
impact.     Hence 

mu  -^mu  =  mv  4-  mv. 

The  velocity  of  approach  of  the  two  balls  was  u  -  u\  after  impact 
the  velocity  of  separation  was  v  —  ?%  and 

v'  -v  =  e{u  -u) 

where  e  denotes  the  ratio  referred  to  above.  This  ratio  is  often  and 
very  improperly  called  the  elasticity  of  the  balls.  It  is  better  called 
the  co-efficient  of  restittUioii. 

But  in  all  cases  of  collision  the  momentum  in  any  direction  lost 
by  one  of  the  bodies  is  equal  to  the  momentum  in  the  same  direction 
gained  by  the  other  and  this  is  true  at  every  stage  of  the  collision. 
Now  there  must  be  a  stage  in  the  case  here  considered  at  which  the 
velocities  of  the  two  bodies  had  just  been  equalised.  If  v  was  this 
common  velocity  (the  velocity,  it  is  to  be  observed,  of  the  centroid 
of  the  two  balls  both  before  and  after  the  collision), 

(in 4- 7n)v  =  7nu 4- niu  =  mv  +  mv  . 

From  the  equations  thus  obtained  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 

V  -  V  =  e{ii  -  v),    V  -y  =  e{y-  u\  ( 1 55) 

But  n  -  V  was  the  velocity  of  the  ball  m  relatively  to  the  centroid  of 
the  two  balls  before  the  collision,  and  v-v  is  the  velocity  of  the  cen- 
troid relatively  to  the  ball  m  after  the  collision.  Hence  this  relative 
velocity  is  reversed  in  direction  and  altered  in  the  ratio  of  e  to  1  by 
the  collision.  The  other  equation  has  a  similar  meaning  for  the 
other  ball. 

The  action  between  the  two  balls  being  equal  and  opposite  the 
velocity,  v,  of  the  centroid  of  the  two  balls  during  the  collision  must 
be  throughout  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of  contact.  If 
then  u  was  zero  we  have  by  (155)  v  -  v  =  cv,  or  (supposing,  what  is 
very  approximately  true  for  two  ivory  or  steel  balls,  c  =  1) 

This  is  the  statement  made  in  §  145  above. 
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The  kinetic  energy  of  the  two  halls  hefore  impact  is  in  the  more 
general  case  described  above  made  up  of  the  energy  of  the  two 
balls  supposed  both  moving  with  the  velocity  of  the  centroid,  that 
is  ^(m  +  ni)v^y  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  of  each  rela- 
tively to  the  centroid,  or  ^in(v- ii)^+ i»r(w'- v)^.  The  former 
remains  unchanged.     The  latter  becomes 

so  that  there  is  lost 

^l-(5»){iii(v-te)»  +  m'(M'-v)*}. 

This  energy  is  no  doubt  in  the  main  converted  into  energ\'  of 
vibrational  motion  of  the  balls  which  becomes  heat  energy  as  the 
vibrations  subside.  A  portion  also  becomes  energy  of  aerial  vibra- 
tions, as  sound  was  produced  by  the  collision ;  this  also  ultimately 
becomes  heat. 

G71.  End-on  Impact  of  Two  Bars. — Consider  two  similar  pris- 
matic bars  of  equal  length  with  flat  ends,  their  axes  in  line,  and  their 
cross-sections  similarly  situated,  and  moving  in  the  directions  of 
their  axes.  They  collide  thus  end  to  end  ;  the  two  ends  remain  in 
contact  during  the  collision,  while  a  wave  of  compression  runs  along 
each  from  the  ends  struck.  In  each  unit  of  time  the  same  change 
of  momentum  takes  place  in  each  bar,  and  so  the  force  l)etween  them 
remains  constant  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  time  of  contact.  After 
the  pulso  of  compression  has  passed  along  each  to  the  free  end  the 
bars  begin  to  elongate,  and  a  pulse  of  elongation  runs  back  from  the 
free  ends  to  the  others.  When  it  has  reached  the  latter  the  bodies 
separate  with  the  same  relative  velocity  as  that  with  which  they 
approached  before  the  impact,  but  with  their  velocities  now  inter- 
changed. 

If  r,,  r,  denote  the  velocities  before  impact,  the  common  velocity 
of  the  ends  during  impact  is  i  (t?,  -H «?,).  But  a  portion  of  the  first 
bar  which  has  not  been  reached  by  the  wave  is  moving  with  the 
velocity  v^y  and  consequently  the  part  along  which  the  wave  has 
travelled  has  shortened  by  v^t  -  i  (t?,  -^  t?,)<,  that  is  by  i  (r,  -  r,)^ 
But  the  initial  length  of  this  portion  is  at,  if  a  be  the  velocity  of 
propagation  of  the  pulse.  Hence  the  initial  compression  is  i  {i\  ~  t\)/a. 
Precisely  the  same  compression  is  propagated  along  the  other  bar. 

Each  part  of  either  bar  continues  moving  with  its  velocity,  t\  or  r,, 
until  the  pulse  of  compression  reaches  it,  when  the  velocity  of  the 
port  changes  instantly  to  i  {t\  -^  r,),  and  remains  at  this  value  until 
the  return  pulse  of  eloiigation  arrives,  when  the  velocity  instantly 
changes  to  r,  in  the  case  of  the  first  bar,  and  to  t\  in  the  case  of  the 
second. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  rebound  of  a  bar,  which  strikes  an  un- 
yielding plane  end-on,  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  it 
collided,  as  here  described,  with  an  equal  bar  moving  with  the  same 
speed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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If  the  bars,  otherwise  similar,  be  of  unequal  lengths,  the  common 
velocity  of  the  ends  will  become  instantly  !(«?,  +  «?,).  A  pulse  of 
compression  of  amount  ^  (r^  -  v^ja  will  run  along  both  iMirs,  and 
will,  when  it  has  reached  the  free  end,  be  succeeded  in  each  by  a 
wave  of  elongation  running  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  in  the  case 
just  described.  The  shorter  bar  will  have  its  motion  altered  as  if  it 
had  struck  another  of  its  own  length,  and  will  rebound  with  velocity 
Vy     The  motions  of  its  particles  will  change  as  has  been  described. 

The  longer  bar,  however,  will  be  left  in  a  state  of  longitudinal 
vibration  due  to  the  propagation  along  it  of  first  a  wave  of  compression 
travelling  in  the  manner  described,  and  produced  by  the  collision. 
Upon  this  will  be  superimposed,  after  the  short  bar  has  ceased  to  be 
in  contact,  a  vibration  of  a  similar  nature,  due  to  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  pressure  upon  the  end  which  was  struck. 

072.  Controversy  as  to  Elastic  Constants. — We  have  not  treated 
in  this  chapter  the  subject  of  the  elasticity  of  teolotropic  bodies.  In 
their  case  the  discussion  is  very  much  more  complicated,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  for  the  majority  of  practical  purposes.  We  may  note 
here  that  each  component  of  stress  is  necessarily  a  linear  function  of 
each  of  the  six  components  of  strain,  so  that  the  full  specification  of 
the  stresses  requires  86  co-efficients  or  elastic  constants.  These  are 
reduced  to  21  from  the  fact,  proved  first  by  Lord  Kelvin,*  that  the 
stresses  must  be  the  differential  co-efficients  of  a  homogeneous  quad- 
ratic function  of  the  six  strains,  so  that  15  relations  must  exist  among 
the  constants. 

A  further  reduction  to  15  is  obtained  by  St.  Venant  and  others 
by  adopting  the  supposition  that  the  force  between  any  pair  of  mole- 
cules acts  along  the  line  joining  the  molecules,  and  vaiies  according 
to  a  function  of  the  distance  of  the  molecules  apart. 

This  supposition  involves  a  fixed  relation  between  the  two 
principal  moduli  of  an  isotropic  body,  which  is  expressed  by  putting 
Poisson's  ratio  equal  to  \.  This  result  cannot  be  held  to  be  con- 
firmed by  experiments  on  the  approximately  isotropic  bodies  which 
are  met  with  in  nature.  Experiments  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
difficult  to  make  with  accuracy,  and  there  is  always  the  objection 
brought  by  the  upholdei*s  of  the  rari-constant  theory,  as  it  is  called, 
that  the  substances  are  not  isotropic.  The  reader  will  find  full 
information  on  the  subject  of  this  controversy  in  Prof.  Karl  Pearson's 
History  of  Elasticity, 

We  conclude  with  a  short  table  of  elastic  constants  of  the  more 
important  substances  employed  in  the  arts. 

*  Thtrmo-cfamtic  Propcrtiof  of  Matter^  Math,  and  Physical  Paj/cnt.     Vol.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
CAPILLABITY. 

678.  Cause  of  Capillary  Phenomena. — Some  calculations  of  effects 
of  surface-tension  of  a  liquid  have  been  given  in  chap.  iv. ;  we 
consider  here  briefly  the  physical  cause  of  surface-tension,  the  pheno- 
mena to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  some  methods  by  which  it  can  be 
measured. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  mutual  forces  between  the 
molecules  of  all  substances,  that  is  to  say  between  those  particles 
which  are  ultimate,  in  the  sense  that  they  cannot  be  divided  without 
a  change  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  substance.     It  seems  not 
absolutely  impossible  that  these  forces  may  be  merely  the  gravita- 
tional attractions  between  the  particles — attractions  made  sufficiently 
intense  at  small  distances  by  the  heterogeneity  of  the  substance  which 
is  encountered  at  distances  comparable  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
molecular  structure — or,  it  may  be,  as  many  seem  to  hold,  that  there 
are  special  forces  of  cohesion,  &c.,  entirely  distinct  from  gravitation, 
which  are  called  into  play  when  the  molecules  of  a  substance,  or  the 
molecules  of  different  substances,  are  brought  into  sufficient  proximity 
with  one  another.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  actions  of  molecules  upon 
one  another,  and  to  take  account  of  the  eflfects  of  their  relative 
motions,  there  will  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
special  forces  acting  between  them,  and  a  unity  of  dynamical  action 
will  emerge  which  will   be  continuous  with   that   which  we   find 
existing  between   ordinary  portions  of  matter  at   finite  distances 
apart. 

No  definite  statement  of  the  law  of  action  of  molecular  forces  is 
yet  possible.  Of  the  nature  of  a  molecule  we  know  next  to  nothing ; 
and  if  we  make  the  usual  statement  that  the  mutual  force  between 
two  molecules  is  along  the  line  joining  the  molecules,  and  depends 
upon  the  distance  between  them,  we  assume  either  that  the  molecules 
aie  mere  centres  of  force,  or  that  they  are  spherical  distributions  of 
matter  which  act  as  if  the  whole  mass  of  each  were  collected  at  it« 
centre.  It  seems  probable  that  the  action  is  to  a  high  degree  of 
approximation  the  same  as  that  of  centres  of  force.  But  just  as  the 
planets  attract  one  another  only  approximately  as  if  their  masses 
were  collected  at  their  centres,  and  there  are  phenomena,  for  example 
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tliose  of  precession  and  natation,  which  arise  ftx)m  the  fact  that  the 
centres  of  the  planetary  masses  are  not  accurately  centres  of  the 
whole  external  attractions  which  thev  exert,  and  just  as  the  effects 
of  these  attractions  are  to  an  outside  spectator  profoundly  moditied 
by  the  motions  of  the  planetf^,  so  there  are  no  doubt  phenomena 
which  are  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  molecules  are  not  mere 
force- centres,  and  above  all  to  the  fact  that  they  are  in  relatiA'e 
motion. 

<>74.  Forces  Insensible  at  Sensible  Distances. — A  very  complete 
theoretical  account  of  capillary  phenomena  can  be  framed  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  members  of  every  pair  of  molecules  act  on  each  other 
as  a  pair  of  foroe-centres,  with  forces  which  are  sensible  only  at  dis- 
tances comparable  with  the  dimensions  of  a  molecule.  But  the  phrat^e 
'^  dimensions  of  a  molecule  *  requires  to  be  made  precise.  In  any 
body  it  is  probable  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  space  is 
really  filled  by  matter ;  there  are  always  interstices  large  enough  to 
allow  of  considerable  relative  motion  of  the  particles.  The  pheno- 
mena of  diffusion  of  liquids  into  one  another  show  that  there  is  con- 
siderable relative  motion  of  their  particles,  and  the  recent  experiments 
of  Sir  William  Roberts- Austen,  on  the  diffusion  of  gold  through  lead 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  show  that  even  in  a  solid  the  molecules  are 
not  quiescent.  Hence  the  dimensions  of  a  molecule  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  dimensions  of  the  average  volume  of  the  space  occupietl 
by  a  molecule,  that  is  the  space  obtaioed  by  dividing  the  volume  of 
the  body  by  the  number  of  molecules  in  it.  Some  account  of  methods 
of  estimating  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  body  will  be  given  in 
vol.  ii. 

The  external  attractive  force  exerted  by  a  molecule  is  not  per* 
ceptible  beyond  a  very  small  distance  from  the  molecule,  that  is  from 
the  centre  of  force  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  molecule. 
A  sphere  of  this  radius  may  be  called  the  molecules  sphere  of  in  fJaence. 
It  will  be  clear,  then,  that  if  there  is  a  regular  arrangement  of  the 
molecules  in  a  fluid,  and  a  A'ery  large  number  of  them  in  any  finite 
portion  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  fluid,  a  molecule  which  is  at  a 
greater  distance  from  every  part  of  the  boundary  than  the  radius  of 
the  sphei*e  of  influence  will  be  acted  on  by  the  molecules  surrounding 
it  so  that  it  experiences  no  force  in  any  direction.  If,  however,  the 
molecule  be  at  a  smaller  distance  than  this  from  the  boundary  the 
action  of  the  molecules  on  the  side  of  it  towards  the  fluid  will  over- 
balance that  of  the  molecules  on  the  other  side,  and  forces  will  be 
brought  into  play  which  are  not  manifested  in  the  interior  of  the 
fluid. 

675.  Laplace's  Theory  of  Capillarity.* — Laplace  founded  his  theory 
of  capillarity  on  this  idea  of  forces  insensible  at  sensible  distances. 
The  following  is  a  sketch  with  some  slight  modifications  of  his  method 
of  investigation.  He  considered  first  the  attraction  of  a  sphere  of 
uniform  density  upon  a  long  straight  uniform  filament  of  the  same 
density  abutting  normally  against  the  spherical  surface.     Let  OJfX 

*  Micanique  Ctlestf^  t.  iv.     Supplnnent  <ni  X',  Livrr, 
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Fig.  327. 


Fig.  327  be  the  sphere,  OS  the  filament  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be 
of  unit  cross-section.  Let  p  be  the  common  density  of  the  sphere 
and  rod,  and  consider  the  attraction  of  a  shell  of  radius  u  and  thick- 
ness duj  on  an  element  dr  of  the  rod 
at  JP,  distant  r  from  C  the  centre  of 
the  sphere.  Take  first  the  attraction 
on  the  element  dr  of  a  zone  generated 
by  revolving  an  element  of  breadth 
tid  6  at  E  about  OS  as  an  axis.  The 
mass  of  this  zone  is  "Iirpu-sinHdQdu^ 
and  if  a  mass  m  at  E  exert  an  attrac- 
tion m  <!>(/)  along  the  line  PE{=J')  on 
unit  mass  at  F  the  attraction  along  FC 
on  the  element  dr  exerted  by  the  zone 
is  27rphi^sinddedudr<lt{f){r -  ucosS)!/, 
since  (r-ucosO)//  is  co&CFE,  But 
f^  =  r'-hii'-  2nt  cos  d,  so  that 

{r-u  cos  S)//=  df/dr. 

The    attraction    of    the    zone   on    the 
element  dr  is  therefore 

2  np  V sin  Odd du  dr  ^(/)  d//dr. 

-  d{u(/)]jdr,  then  the  attraction  of  the  zone  on  the 

-  27rpUiHmedBdiidr-iPJ^^ . 

^  dr 


Pr 


8 


Jjet  <l>(f)dfidr 
element  dr  is 


If  this  be  integrated  with  respect  to  r  between  the  limits  b  and  x, 
on  the  supposition  that  n(/)  is  a  quantity  which  diminishes  with 
extreme  rapidity  as  y*  increases,  we  get  for  the  attraction  of  the  zone 
on  the  filament 

27rp'uysinededicn(f) 

where  b  is  the  distance  CO. 

Now  let  0  vary  while  r  remains  constant  and  equal  to  6  ;  then 
since  sinO d8=/d//buy  the  last  expression  becomes 

2np''^dun(/)fd/. 

This  integrated  for  variations  of  /  corresponding  to  variations  of  d 
from  0  to  vr  yields 

-  2np''^ duU{b-[-u)  -  4.{b  -  w)}, 
b 

where  ;//  is  such  a  function  that  u{f)fdf=  -  \l^'{/).  The  distance  / 
evidently  varies  from  b-u  to  b-\- w. 

If  the  distance  b-\-u  be  as  we  suppose  greater  than  that  at  which 
a  particle  of  matter  can  exert  any  sensible  attraction  on  the  filament 
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we  shall  have  \l/(b -\- ii)  =  0,  axid  the  total  attraction  of  the  shell  is 
2irp'itdu\l/(b - u)/b.  Denote  b-u  by  z  so  that  -  udic  =  {b - z)dz ; 
then  the  whole  attraction  of  the  sphere  on  the  filament  is 

-'lirp'  l^^yl{z)dz^    2irp'  I  yl.{z)dz  -'lirp'^   f  yl{z)dz  =  K  -^1 ,  (1) 


if  A",  H  be  put  for  the  two  integrals.  This  is  Laplace's  celebrated 
expression  for  the  action  of  a  sphere  of  the  fluid  upon  a  filament 
abutting  normally  against  the  sphere.  Laplace  took  /o  =  1 ,  and  the 
expressions  here  gi^'en  diflfer  from  his  by  having  /»'  as  a  factor. 


Fig.  328. 


670.  Intrinsic  Pressnre  in  a  Fluid. — The  attraction  of  a  sphere 
of  fluid  of  finite  radius  b  upon  an  external  uniform  and  infinitely 
thin  filament  of  fluid  normal  to  the  surface,  and  extending  to  infinity, 
is  thus  K  -  HW  per  unit  of  cross-section  of  the  filament,  so  that  this 
must  be  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  sphere  by  the  base  of  the  fila- 
ment and  balanced  by  the  reaction  of  the  sphere.  The  quantities 
A',  H  are  independent  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  as  the  mole- 
cular forces  on  which  these  quantities  depend  are  supposed  insensible 
at  sensible  distances  it  is  cleai*  that  K  -  Hjb  is  the  attraction  on  the 
filament,  per  unit  of  area,  of  an  indefinite  mass  of  fluid  bounded  by  a 
portion  of  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  b  to  which  the  filament  is 
normal.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  that  every  part  of  the  boundarj* 
(except  the  curved  surface)  of  the  mass  of  fluid  should  be  at  a  finite 
or  sensible  distance  from  the  base  of  the  filament,  and  that  the  fila- 
ment should  be  of  finite  length,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  pressure 
at  its  base  should  be  A  -  Hjb. 

The  quantity  //  is  small  in  comparison  with  K.  For  K  is 
2irp^/\p(z)dz,  where  z  is  the  distance  of  the  base  of  the  filament  from 
the  surface  of  a  shell  concentric  with  the  sphere  of  radius  b  and 
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within  it,  \l,{z)  is  a  function  (unknown)  of  z,  and  the  integral  is 
taken  between  the  limits  0  and  b ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 


H=27rp'  f?xl.{z)dz. 


The  only  values  of  \l/{z)dz  which  have  a  sensible  effect  in  building 
up  either  integral  are  those  for  which  z  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  b,  because  of  the  supposition  that  the  forces  are  insensible  at 
sensible  distances.  Hence  H  must  be  small  in  comparison  with  K  as 
stated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  if  b  be  made  infinite  H/b  is  zero,  and 
therefore  the  integral  A"  is  the  pressure  which  would  be  produced  at 
the  base  of  the  filament  if  it  abutted  against  the  plane  boundary  of 
an  otherwise  infinite  mass  of  fluid,  as  OS,  in  Fig.  i^2S^  against  the 
plane  /A".  Clearly  then  if  OMN  represent  the  attracting  sphere 
and  OS  the  filament  in  contact  with  the  sphere  at  0,  Hjb  is  the 
amount  which  must  be  deducted  on  account  of  the  want  of  the 
meniscus  MIOKN ;  that  is  Hjb  is  the  pressure  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  meniscus  acting  alone.  K  has  been  called  the 
intrinsic  pressure  on  the  fluid. 

677.  Intrinsic  Pressure  and  Pressure  due  to  Curvature. — Since 
there  is  no  attraction  on  a  filament  of  finite  length  in  the  interior 
of  an  infinite  mass  of  fluid,  the  attraction  upwards  exerted  on  the 
filament  OS  by  the  sphere  OMN  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
attraction  in  the  opposite  direction  that  would  be  exerted  by  the 
maFs  below  the  sphere,  required  to  make  the  attracting  matter 
infinite  in  all  directions.  But  the  latter  attraction  must  be  equal  to 
the  attraction  exerted  on  the  filament  by  the  sphere  OFQ^  together 
with  the  attraction  due  to  the  double  meniscus  MIQONRP.  The 
attraction  of  the  single  meniscus  MIOXR  is  by  the  result  obtained 
above  of  amount  77/6,  and  is  directed  upwards.  Hence  the  down- 
ward attraction  of  all  the  fluid  below  the  plane  lOK  upon  the  infinite 
filament  al?o  below  the  plane  and  terminating  in  it  is  A'  -  Hjb  +  H/b, 
or  K.  Thus  the  attraction  of  all  the  matter  below  the  plane  70 A'  on  a 
filament,  also  below  the  plane  and  terminating  in  it,  is  equal  to  the 
atti-action  X  in  the  same  direction  exerted  by  an  infinite  mass  below 
the  plane  on  a  filament  above  the  plane  and  terminating  in  it. 

Further,  the  attraction  of  the  meniscus  PKOIQ  on  the  filament 
below  the  plane  is  the  same  as  the  attraction  of  the  meniscus  MIOXK 
on  the  same  mass.  For  consider  any  element  of  t.he  meniscus 
PKOIQ  at  </,  Fig.  328,  and  a  corresponding  and  equal  element  of 
MIOKX  at  q,  a  point  in  the  normal  to  I  OK  through  q  and  as  far 
from  the  plane  lOK  as  q  is.  Drawing  the  isosceles  triangles  Oqr, 
Oqr  (in  Fig.  828),  we  see  that  the  element  at  q  exerts  no  action 
along  the  filament  on  the  part  Or,  nor  q'  on  Or',  Hence  the  upw^ard 
action  of  q  on  the  filament  terminating  at  0  is  the  same  as  that  of 
q  on  the  part  of  the  filament  below  r.     Hence  the  total  action  of  the 
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meDiscus  rKOIQ  on  the  filameot  OS  is  upwards  and  of  the  same 
amount  as  the  attraction  exerted  on  the  filament  OS  by  MIOXK, 
Hence  if  aS'  be  the  downward  attraction  of  the  sphere  POQ  on  OSy 
we  have  S  -  H/b  =  K,  that  is 

^•=A'  +  ^.  (2> 

Thus  the  attraction  of  an  infinite  mass  bounded  by  a  convex 
spherical  surface  of  radius  b  on  an  indefinitely  long  filament  of  the 
mass  having  its  base  at  0  is  A'+  H/b  per  unit  area  of  cross-section , 
and  this  is  the  pressure  at  0.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface  is 
concave  the  pressure  is  K  -  H/b.  From  thus  Laplace  concludes  that 
the  part  of  this  attraction  due  to  a  portion  of  a  spherical  surface 
between  two  planes  intersecting  in  the  radius  at  0,  and  inclined  at  a 
small  angle  dd,is  (K  -  H/b)dS, 

Laplace  supposes  that  the  density  of  the  fluid  is  unity ;  if  we 
suppose  that  the  density  is  p  the  values  of  K  and  H,  if  these  quanti- 
ties have  the  meanings  assigned  to  them  above,  must  be  multiplied  by 
p-,  since  both  the  fluid  and  the  filament  have  the  density  p.  We 
Hhall  suppose,  however,  that  this  has  been  taken  account  of  in  calcu- 
lating K  and  H,  that  is  that  K —  2irfp^\i/{z)dz,  and  similarly  for  H, 

078.  Secondary  Principle  of  Contractile  Pilm. — The  reader  will 
have  j^erceived  that  H/b,  the  pressure  due  to  the  curvature  of  the 
surface  is  capable  of  being  regarded  as  produced  by  a  contractile  film 
on  the  surface  of  tension  T=  H/'2,  where  T  is  defined  as  in  §  204 
above.  This  idea  of  a  contractile  film  is  due  to  Thomas  Young  who 
gave  a  theory  of  capillary  phenomena  in  which  he  used  this  secondary 
principle  before  Laplace  took  up  the  subject ;  and  he  moreover  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  action  by  means  of  molecular  forces.  A 
most  instructive  discussion  of  the  work  of  Young  and  Laplace  will 
be  found  in  Lord  Rayleigh's  papers  On  the  Theory  of  Surface  Forces y 
Phil.  Mag,,  Oct.  and  Dec.  1890. 

679.  Physical  Meaning  of  E. — The  physical  meaning  of  K  i.«v 
explained  above,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  it  a  little  more 
fully.  It  is  the  pull  per  unit  area  of  cross-section  exerted  upon  the 
infinitely  thin  column  OS,  in  consequence  of  the  attraction  of  an 
infinite  mass  in  which  OS  is  embedded  and  which  is  bounded  by  a 
plane  surface  lOK  perpendicular  to  OS,  At  any  point  *S',  therefore, 
it  must  be  balanced  by  a  pressure  K,  applied  to  the  column.  The 
action  is  similar  to  that  between  two  portions  of  a  solid  held  together 
by  mutual  attractions.  One  hemisphere  of  the  earth  is  pressed 
against  the  other  across  the  common  plane  of  contact.  The  pressures 
in  opposite  directions  exerted  by  the  fluid  beyond  on  the  opposite 
faces  of  a  central  slice  are  of  course  balanced  by  elastic  reaction. 
The  pressure  would  be  measured  by  the  force  per  unit  area  which 
would  have  to  be  applied  to  pull  the  hemisphei*es  apart.  That 
liquids  can  sustain  great  tension  when  freed  from  air  is  an  ascer- 
tained experimental  fact. 

The  pressure  K  is  not  experienced  by  any  solid  immersed  in  the 
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fluid,  or  by  any  material  sheet  separating  two  parts  of  the  fluid. 
For  by  the  insertion  of  a  solid  body  two  other  surfaces  are  brought 
into  existence  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  thrust  A",  back  into  the 
liquid  on  each  column  of  unit  area  ending  on  the  surface  of  the  solid. 
All  that  any  arrangement  immersed  in  the  fluid  can  detect  depends 
on  the  pressure  applied  to  the  surface  from  without,  the  pressure  due 
to  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  fluid,  and  the  efiects  of  cur\'ature  of 
the  surface  and  motion  of  the  fluid. 

If,  however,  a  small  spherical  hollow  of  radius  r  be  formed  within 
the  fluid  the  pressure  within  it  becomes  K  -  Hjr.  Hjr  is  prevented 
from  being  infinitely  great  by  the  discreteness  of  the  substance  when 
r  is  so  small  as  to  be  comparable  with  molecular  dimensions,  and  the 
pressure  is  in  the  limit  K.  This  point  cannot  be  fully  discussed 
here,  but  it  is  of  great  interest  to  notice  that  since  the  law  changes 
when  r  is  of  the  order  of  the  range  of  the  force  of  cohesion  of  the 
liquid,  this  range  must  be  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  KjT,  Thus 
K  is  the  pressure  within  a  spherical  hollow  in  the  fluid  of  very  small 
radius. 

G80.  Young*8  Estimate  of  Molecular  Dimensions.  —  Young 
supposed  that  the  attractive  force  exerted  by  a  molecule  was  constant 
over  its  range  and  beyond  was  equal  to  zero.  On  this  theory  he 
arrived  at  an  estimate  a  of  the  range  as  given  by  the  equation 
T=\aK.  Taking  K  as  23,000  atmospheres,  and  7^ as  3  grains  per 
lineal  inch  he  found  that  "  the  extent  of  the  cohesive  force  must  be 
limited  to  about  the  250  millionth  of  an  inch,"  and  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  this  result :  '^  Within  similar  limits  of  uncertainty 
we  may  obtain  something  like  a  conjectural  estimate  of  the  mutual 
distance  of  the  particles  of  vapours,  and  even  of  the  actual  magnitude 
of  the  elementary  atoms  of  liquids,  as  supposed  to  be  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  each  other;  for  if  the  distance  at  which  the  force  of 
cohesion  begins  is  constant  at  the  same  temperature,  and  if  the 
particles  of  steam  are  condensed  when  they  approach  within  this 
distance,  it  follows  that  at  60"  of  Fahrenheit  the  distance  of  the 
particles  of  pure  aqueous  vapour  is  about  the  250  millionth  of  an 
inch  ;  and  since  tbe  density  of  this  vapour  is  about  one  sixty- 
thousandth  of  that  of  water  the  distance  of  the  particles  must  be 
about  40  times  as  great,  consequently  the  mutual  distance  of  the 
particles  must  be  about  the  ten  thousand  millionth  of  an  inch." 
After  some  remarks  on  the  effect  of  temperature  he  continues,  '*  on 
the  whole  it  appears  tolerably  safe  to  conclude,  that  ....  the 
diameter  or  distance  of  the  particles  of  water  is  between  the  two 
thousand  and  the  ten  thousand  millionth  of  an  inch.'' 

Further,  it  will  be  noticed  that  if  p  be  the  density  of  the  fluid 
and  Fp  be  the  attraction  of  the  infinite  mass  above  lOK  (Fig.  '^2>^\ 
per  unit  of  length,  on  any  element  d^  of  the  filament  OS,  supposed 
of  unit  cross- section,  the  whole  force  is  f  Fpdx,  the  integral  being 
taken  along  the  length  OS.  But  this  is  the  whole  work  which  would 
have  to  be  done  in  carrying  away  a  quantity  of  matter  p  from  the 
base  0  of  the  filament  to  an  infinite  distance  from  lOK,     Thus  we 
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may  obtain  an  estimate  of  A'  bv  moisui-uig  the  work  iloae  in  evapoiu- 
ting  tbe  liquid.  In  this  way  A'  bus  been  found  to  be  iilwut  25,(N)0 
atmospheres  for  water. 

6r<l.  due  of  Two  Flnids  in  Contact.— Lord  Raylnigh  has  ex- 
tended Laplace's  results  to  the  i»se  of  two  flatds  in  contai;t.  Let 
OMX  be  a  nphei-e  of  densitv  p,  siuTounded  on  all  sides  by  an  infinite 
fluid  of  density  py.  Let  AO,  OB  be  two  columns  which  are  theureti- 
cally     indefinitely     long,    but 

which  in  reality  extend  from  no,  32fl. 

the  surface  on  either  side  only 
to  a  distance  which  is  great  in 
comparison  with  the  t-.inge  t 
molecular  forces,  and  wh  cl 
meet  at  the  point  O  in  tbe 
surface.  If  each  fluid  :  ct 
upon  the  other,  as  it  woul  1 
act  u]>on  itself  except  for  the 
difference  in  density,  we  miiy 
suppose  that  tre  Imve  here 
t^imply  the  case  of  un  uninter- 
rupted infinite  maes  of  fluid  of 
density  p,,  with  a  sphere  OMX 

of  density  p,  -  p,  superimpoiTed.  The  pressure  will  fall  off  along  the 
filament  A  O  from  A  towards  0,  and  the  amount  of  falUng-off  itlong 
any  element  ds  will  be  the  utiraction  of  the  sphere  of  density  j>,  -  p, 
upon  the  matter  »f  the  element.  Henixr  the  nhole  falling-off  of 
pressure  from  .1  to  0  is 

where  b  is  the  radiu.<  of  the  sphere  OMX.  and  K  iind  //  are  the  con- 
stants obtained  by  Ljiplat^'s  pi'ocess  for  n  fluid  of  unit,  density. 
Similarly  the  falling-off  of  pressure  fivim  0  to  li  is 

The  pressure  at  .1  therefore  exceeds  tbe  pressure  at  II  by  the  sum  of 
these,  that  is  by 


(p/-pr)A'+(p.-p,)-'"-=A--t. 


b' 


There  is  thus  an  excess  of  prei^sui-e  K'  which  is  independent  of  the 
curvature  and  proportional  to  f>'~fi',  and  a  fm-ther  excels  II'  l> 
which  is  proportional  to  the  curvature  and  to  (p,  -  py. 

If  thetv  be  three  different  media,  and  //'u,  ^/'g,  U\^  be  values  of 
W  for  the  firet  in  contact  with  the  second,  the  second  in  contact 
with  the  third,  and  the  third  in  contact  with  the  lirst  ;  then  -sinre 
these  are  proportional  to  (p,  -  p,)',  (p,  -  ft,)',  (p,  -  pj)',  we  have 

This  reltttioa  is  not  confirmed  by  experiment,  and  hence  the  suppu- 
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sition  made  above  as  to  the  action  of  one  fluid  on  another  must 
be  incorrect.  There  is  not  really  any  sufficient  physical  reason  for 
supposing  it  to  be  correct. 

If  the  third  fluid  is  air,  then  approximately  p^  =  0,  and    ^jff^  = 

Jffi-  >JHy     Since  H^>U^  this  gives  n^<H^- H^^  which  w  con- 
firmed by  experiment.     See  §  685. 

The  investigation  given  above  may,  however,  serve  to  show  how 
capillary  pressure  may  entirely  disappear  if  the  transition  from  one 
fluid  to  the  other  is  made  sufficiently  gradual.  Take  the  case  of 
transition  from  density  0  to  density  p.  Let  the  change  be  made  in 
two  steps,  first  from  fluid  of  density  zero  to  fluid  of  density  J  /o,  then 
from  the  latter  to  fluid  of  density  /»,  and  let  the  stratum  of  fluid  of 
half -density  be  of  thickness  great  in  comparison  with  the  radius  of 
curvature.  At  each  step  the  difference  of  capillary  pressure  is  only 
one  quarter  of  that  due  to  the  sudden  transition  from  0  to  /d,  and 
thus  altogether  half  the  effect  is  lost  by  the  interposition  of  the  layer. 
If  there  were  three  equal  steps  the  effect  would  be  reduced  to  one- 
third,  and  so  on.  When  the  number  of  steps  is  infinite  the  capillary 
pressure  disappears  altogether. 

682.  Surface  of  Double  Gurvature. — In  general  the  curved  sur- 
face of  a  liquid  is  not  spherical,  but  has  different  curvatures  in 
different  planes  through  the  normal  at  any  point.  But  at  any  point 
the  surface  may  be  regarded  as  practically  coincident  there  with 
a  given  determinate  quadric  surface.  For,  let  the  origin  be  taken  at 
any  point  on  the  surface,  the  normal  at  that  point  as  the  axis  of  Zy 
and  the  axes  x^  y  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  origin.     The  equation  of  the  surface  may  be  written 

z  =  a3(^  +  2yxy  +  fly'+  &<;.,  (3) 

where  under  the  &c.  are  comprised  higher  powers  and  products  of 
Xj  y.  Hence,  if  z  be  taken  very  small  and  of  constant  value,  c,  (3) 
is  the  equation  of  the  section  of  the  surface  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
tangent  plane  and  at  a  distance  c  from  it.  If  we  take  a-,  y  as  infini- 
tasimals  of  the  first  order,  and  if  we  neglect  infinitesimals  of  the  third 
and  higher  orders,  rnz.^  x^yxry^xy-,  <tc.,  we  have  for  the  equation  of 
the  section 

a  x"  -\-  2yxy  +  fiif  =  c.  (4) 

This  is  the  equation  of  what  is  called  the  indicatrix  of  the  surface, 
and  is  an  ellipse  or  a  hyperbola  or  a  pair  of  parallel  straight  lines 
according  as  a/3  -  y^  is  positive,  negative,  or  zero. 

The  curvature  of  the  surface  at  the  origin  in  the  plane  of  zx  is 
drz/clxr,  and  Ls  therefore  2  a,  and  the  curvature  in  the  plane  of  zy  is 
is  similarly  2/3.  For  dz/dx  is  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  at  O  of 
the  tangent  to  the  surface  in  the  plane  of  xz,  and  is  zero.  The  rate  at 
which  this  zero  tangent  is  increasing  with  x  must  be  the  rate  at  which 
the  tangent  line  is  changing  its  direction  at  0  per  unit  length  of 
displacement  of  the  point  of  contact  along  the  curve.     Hence,  if  2  a 
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is  positive,  the  radius  of  cur\'ature  is  along  the  positive  direcdoQ 
of  z. 

Now,  let  the  axes  of  ^.  y  he  turae.!  round  throogfa  any  angle  B^ 
and  denote  the  new  x,  y  hy  j:\  y.     We  have 

x  =  jr'eo5^-y'sin^.    u  =  j:'^\n6-ry'cf^6. 

The  equation  of  the  surface  becomes 

c;  =  (acoe*^  +  ^ysin^cot*^  +  3sin- ^>r'' 

-  :f {(a  -  J)sin^c>^^  -  y(erf<6  -  si\n^6))ry 
-t-  (a  sin*^  —  2yian  ^oos^  -f  flcfM*C)t/'. 

The  curvature  in  the  plane  of  ^z  U 
and  that  in  the  plane  of  y'z  ii» 

The  sum  of  thefeie  corraUires  is  2  (a  -ri^).  so  that  the  wiuk  of  the 
curvatures  in  two  planes  at  right  angJetf  to  «aKr}i  other  through 
the  normal  has  aiwav^  the  same  value.  If.  therj,  ttan  curvature  haj» 
its  maximum  value  in  a  plane  through  the  Doriiial  it  hai»  it^  mitiimum 
value  in  the  f^ane  through  the  uorxnal  at  right  mxxfdeh  Uj  the  former. 
These  are  called  the  prineipal  eurvacureib,  and  their  i^um  ix  'J  (a  +y3). 

Conader  now  two  plaaevf  maJl^ixig  auglf^^  ^  aiid  h^dH  with  the 
axis  of  jr^  The  eorvat^ore  is  :?  facn>fe'^-r^y«u^'y>»>^  +  /3«iri^^).  arid 
the  portion  of  t^e  surfwx;  benw^^eu  them  m^y  (>«$  regard^l  ai»  tb« 
fraction  <f 4^  v  of  tlsMr  «irfa«r  of  a  «^>here  of  raixiiu^  efjuai  V>  th« 
reciprocal  of  thi«  expreiiiaon.  Hei^cse.  for  th^  attract i^>u  of  the 
whole  maw  of  sinx^er  berood  the  t^urfaoe  on  ^  likuueut  liaviiig  its 
bsfle  ma  O^Kji  unit  crossHsiecition.  aud  ixub(:«dded  iu  tii^?  nXUst^it^^  tmum 
we  hare 

A' ±  '///(a oc#r ^ - :?7*siK ^or>-^ -J-  iy^isr0yi$ 

the  u})per  or  lov  «ir  tagzi  btdiig  tai^en  aoeording  au;  tibe  isurfaoe  is 
cc»ncMT-e  or  ootiTOL  h  and  A*  d«Dawr  t<Lf  t^o  pnxifipjd  r&dii  <rf 
corva^iQi^. 

<;k:;.  Eneccj  TlnBorj  of  OM^aS^xnAj.  Smfftoe  Tcatskm  IdpetacaJ 
Bneccj  per  Uidt  of  ftnxlMse. — boim*  ti^t^uty-f ve  yearb  latxir 
lAitKJiri'  yf  capiLUiirity  wat-  given  by  ^.ritUHh.  iu  v  idfL  tike  idtsa 
of  lie  •energy  uf  the  Hu^j^ttmoe  wab  tanployed.  TLt*  moietmlet'  of 
tl»e  £aid  beutn^  vuppotied  to  am  c>ii  ciiie  iuiar>htu-.  and  cm  tibf  mule- 
coiet  of  a  nobd  witii  wldch  the  fluid  if  in  ccaitatn..  witL  f  cirut*  wiiksb 
40ie  fonetiiont'  of  tihe*  ditfUuioe  bet\«~eeii  tihe  partirAetu  an  exiiressiuD  cau 
iae  wntten  do«TX  for  the  potentiihJ  enei^gy  of  -Lhe  fluid,  and  irom 
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principle  that  the  potential  energy  must  always  tend  to  become  less, 
the  form  of  the  surface  in  diflerent  caaea  can  be  found.  In  this  way 
Oause  difeousBed  the  subject,  and  pointed  out  the  restrictions  as  to  tlie 
law  of  force  between  the  particles  i-equired  to  bring  the  cooclueions 
of  theoiT  into  harmony  with  observed  phenomena.  One  point  left 
unezplaine<1  by  Laplace  was  fully  covered  by  Gauss's  theorj',  the 
observed  fact  that  when  n  given  fluid  and  solid  are  in  contact  the 
fluid  surface  always  meets  the  solid  at  the  same  angle.  We  shall  not 
deal  with  this  theory  at  present,  but  will  assume  the  secondary  prin- 
ciple of  siipeifciaJ  tension,  and  the  constancy  of  the  angle  of  contact 
of  a  fl.uid  with  a  solid. 

The  theory  of  energy  leads  not  less  directly  to  the  notion 
of  superficial  tension  than  does  the  theory  of  Laplace.  For,  if  a 
portion  of  a  fluid  has  its  surface  increased,  the  increased  number  of 
molecules  which  now  lie  in  or  neai'  the  surface  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  other  molecules  against  molecular 
attractions,  and  so  work  must  have  been  spent  on  the  substance  from 
outside  toefiect  the  extension.  Consequently,  apart  from  any  change 
of  energy  due  to  thei'mal  action,  or  to  the  action  of  gruTity,  the 
potential  energy  of  the  substance  has  in  this  case  been  increm^d 
from  A'  to  A',,  where  A',  -  A'  is  the  work  which  has  been  done  by 
external  forces  in  extending  tne  surface.  If  the  surface  be  increased 
from  >Vg  to  >S'„  the  work  done  per  unit  area  in  stretching  the  film  is 
(A'l  -  A'^)/(.S',  -  .V(,).  And  it  is  tleai-  that  the  molecular  forces  will 
tend  to  diminish  the  ai-ea  of  the  surface  so  as  to  diminish  A',  agHin 
towards  A'^,  that  is  there  seems  to  observation,  which  can  take  no 
account  oF  the  molecular  forces,  to  be  a  contractile  film  connected 
by  cohesion  with  the  fluid  beyond,  and  in  many  cases  with  the  solid 
with  which  the  fluid  is  in  contact,  and  by  this  film  the  phenomen« 
appear  to  be  caused.  We  shall  speak  as  if  this 
Fig.  3.SU.  film  really  existed,  and  in  a  sense  it  does  so  exist. 

hut  the  i-eader  must  not  be  led  into  iiny  too  gross 
conception  of  its  i-eality. 

Let  AJ3  be  a  line  drawn  on  a  surface  film,  thpn 
along  the  surface  across  any  element  dsoi  AB  \ he 
film  tends  to  conti'act.  Let  /'  be  the  force  across 
rZ«  .■  I'l'ds  is  calleil  the  surface  tension  of  the  film, 
and  is  usually  denoted  by  T.  It  will  be  clear 
that  if  the  film  Ije  in  equilibrium  in  a  horizontal 
position  the  surface  tension  must  be  the  «ime  at  all'points.  If  the 
film  be  -tretched  from  area  .\  to  .V,  without  alteration  of  surface- 
tension  we  must  have  7'{.S'|  -  .'i'„)=  work  spent  from  external  souives 
in  increasing  this  area.  For  let  the  boundary  be  displaced  along  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  film,  through  a  small  distance  >i-  in  a  direction 
inclined  at  an  angle  0  to  the  normal  drawn  outward  in  that  plane 
at  the  point.  Tjie  work  done  against  the  surface  tension  (which 
acts  perpendicular  to  the  boundary)  across  an  element  <U  of  the 
boundary  is  TucosSds.  But  waosOde  is  the  ai-ea  rfA'  described  by 
the  element  ds,  and  therefore  the  whole  work  done  in  sti'etching 
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the  fihu  is/TdS,  the  integral  being  taken  round  the  boundary.  Of 
course  at  places  where  0  in  greater  than  ir;''2  the  element  of  area 
added  is  negative,  that  is.  there  is  thei-e  contraction  of  the  film.  If 
T  be  constant  the  work  done  is  T/dS  or  T{S\  -  S^).  Cleaily  on  the 
supposition  of  constant  tension  the  whole  work  done  in  creating  a 
surface  of  area  A'  is  TS.  T  may  thei-efore  be  interpreted  as  the 
ener^  per  unit  of  area  of  the  suiface. 

As  an  elementary  example  a  simple  arrangement,  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  rough  determination  of  surface  tension,  may  be 
considered.  A  rectangular  frame  is  placed  in  a  veilical  position  and 
is  filled  by  a  soap-film  the  lower  edge  of  which  adheres  to  a  horizontal 
wire  which  is  movable  upwards  or  downwards.  If  /  be  the  distance 
between  the  vertical  sides  of  the  frame  the  whole  upward  force  with 
which  the  film  pulls  up  the  uire  is  77.  If  the  wire  is  pulled  down  a 
distance  h  the  work  done  is  Thl,  that  is  TS^  if  S  denote  the  increase 
Ih  of  sui-face.  The  surface-tension  T  can  be  approximately  deter- 
mined by  measuring  the  force  TV. 

684.  ThemuJ  Change  in  Stretching  a  Liquid  Snrfisu^e. — When  a 
film  of  liquid  is  extended  quickly  its  temperature  changes,  falling  as 
a  rule;  and  heat  must  be  supplied  to  the  film  in  order  that  its 
temperature  may  remain  constant.  In  the  case  of  a  water  film  the 
amount  of  heat  which  must  be  supplied  in  order  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture constant  hr  the  film  is  extended,  is  d3mamicaliy  equivalent  to 
about  half  as  much  as  energy  as  is  spent  in  stretching  it  against  the 
constant  surface-tension.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  surface- 
tension  is  a.  function  of  the  temperature ;  the 
theory  ot*  the  action  will  be  explained  in  vol.  ii. 
in  the  chapter  on  Thermodynamics. 

It  vn\\  be  observed  that  the  dimensional 
formula  of  7^  is  that  of  force  per  unit  length, 
that  is  [J/r*]. 

Let  Fig.  ?»'^1  be  a  section  of  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  bounded  by  a  vertical  wall,  straight,  or 
only  so  slightly  cur\'ed  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  straight.  The  section  is  supposed  made  by 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  media.  In  general  the  fluid  surface, 
whether  the  wall  be  vertical  or  not,  makes  a 
definite  angle  with  the  wall-surface.  If  PThe  the  intersection  with  the 
plane  of  the  diagram  of  a  tangent-plane  to  the  surface  at  P.  the  angle 
WPT  is  called  the  angle  of  contact  of  the  fluid  with  the  surface  at  /'. 
In  most  cases  the  three  media  J,  7^,  C  in  contact  at  P  are  the  liquid, 
air,  and  the  material  of  the  solid  wall.  For  mercuiv  in  contact  with 
glass  in  presence  of  air  as  a  third  medium  the  angle  WVT  is  about 
4H'.  Fre(|uently  the  supplement  of  the  angle  WPT  \&  taken  as  the 
angle  of  contact.  When  the  medium  B  is  air  the  angle  so  taken 
is  often  called  the  air-angle  of  contact  of  the  liquid  with  the  solid. 

♦JH.*).  "  Triangle  of  Tensions.'* — In  some  cases  the  three  media  are 
three  liquids,  or  two  liquids  and  air,  and  theoretically  it   might 


Fig.  331. 
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appear  that  there  should  be  equilibrum  with  the  three  surfaces, 
inclined  to  one  another,  so  that  each  of  the  different  tensions  T^,  T^  T^ 
in  a  plane  cutting  the  meeting  edge  at  right  angles  should  be  pro- 
portional to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  other  two,  as  in  the 
triangle  of  forces.  But,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lord  Rayleigh,* 
the  triangle  of  tensions  is  never  possible,  for  one  of  three  fluids 
will  always  flow  over  the  separating  surface  of  the  other  two.  All 
experimenters  have  arrived  at  this  result.  For  example,  Marangoni 
(Pogg.  Ann.  143,  1871)  states  that  "the  interface  between  two 
fluids  has  a  smaller  surface-tension  than  the  difference  of  the  sur- 
face-tensions of  the  substances  themselves  (with  the  exception  of 
quicksilver)."  Thus,  if  we  have  two  fluids  of  which  the  surface- 
tensions  in  contact  with  air  are  T',,  T^^  the  surface  tension  T,, 
of  the  two  in  contact  is  less  than  7\  -  T,.  Hence  T^>T^-\-  7\,  and 
the  fluid  T^  is  spread  over  the  surface  separating  the  fluid  of 
tension  T^  from  air.  A  drop  of  oil  cannot  stand  upon  water  unless 
the  water  is  already  covered  with  a  film  of  oil.  Nor  is  mercury 
really  an  exception.  As  has  been  proved  by  Quincke,  a  drop  of 
water  will  spread  over  the  surface  of  clean  mercury ;  in  ordinary 
circumstances  a  drop  of  water  only  stands  on  a  mercury  surface 
because  of  the  existence  over  the  latter  of  a  greasy  film. 

()8G.  Film  of  Oil  on  Surface  of  Water.  Effect  of  Oil  on 
Waves. — A  drop  of  oil  placed  on  a  water  surface  immediately  spreads 
in  a  thin  film  over  the  surface,  and  thus  the  eft'ective  superficial 
tension  of  the  water-surface  is  altei^ed.  After  the  film  has  become 
thin,  still  further  thinning  increases  the  surface-tension.  Thus,  if 
the  water  changes  the  form  of  its  surface,  as  in  wave- motion,  where 
there  is  conti*action  of  the  area  there  is  thickening  of  the  oil  film  and 
consequent  diminution  of  tension,  and  where  there  is  extension  of 
area  there  is  thinning  of  the  film  and  increase  of  tension.  Foi-ces 
are  thus  called  inte  play  which  tend  to  restere  the  former  configura- 
tion, and  the  film  of  oil  opposes  the  periodic  changes  of  area  of 
surface  involved  in  wave- propagation.  The  lipples  and  small  super- 
imposed waves  are  by  this  action  smoothed  out,  and  the  effect  which 
these  would  have  in  causing  the  crests  of  the  large  waves  to  advance 
and  break  are  avoided.  This  explanation  of  the  action  of  oil  upon 
waves  is  due  to  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds.t 

(>H7.  Effect  of  Alteration  of  Thickness  on  Surface-Tensions. — 
Lord  Rayleigh  has  pointed  out  that  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
surface-tension  with  thinning  and  thickening  of  the  film  is  shown 
also  by  films  of  soap  and  water.  Let  a  soap-film  be  caught  in  a 
ring  of  wire  by  (lipping  the  ring  into  a  flat  dish  containing  a  soap- 
solution.  If  the  plane  of  the  ring  be  kept  horizontal  every  part  of 
the  film  must  have  the  same  tension.  But  if  the  plane  be  held  in 
the  verticiil  position,  and  the  film  remain  in  equilibrium,  it  is  cleai- 
that  the  tension  at  the  top  must  be  greater  than  that  at  the  bottom, 

*  '*  On  The  Theory  of  Surface  Forces,"   Phil.  Mug.,  Dec.  1890  ;  see  also  Lord 
Rayleigh's  note  in  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Hcat^  10th  edition,  p.  287. 
t  Brit.  Assn.  Rvp.,  1880. 
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by  the  amoant  neoesBary  for  the  snpport  of  the  inXeruit^lvtXe  [/K^rtkcx 
of  the  film.  The  liqoid  slomiy  draiiif»  ir*>m  tt*r  U/p  t^.*  the  ^x/iv.tii 
and  the  film  thins  above.  Thi}»  goes  on  until  the  upper  pdirt  f«M:i>«r^ 
a  certain  limiting  thiekneKS  when  the  luirfai^e'tenMOCi  begizife  v> 
diminish  and  the  film  htetdkA.  This  takei^  yhuiet>  when  the  tLiicki:^i!» 
becomes  comparable  with  molcscular  dimenMonjf.  aad  the  meau^ur'efZMesit 
of  the  limiting  thickneas  enables  an  ef^timate  of  the^;  dimfecuiocjjb  Uj 
be  arrived  at.  Experiments^  on  thii»  hfubject  haie  l>e«ri  mauie  b}* 
Professors  Reinold  and  Hdcker.*  The  rei^ult«  mill  l#e  d«iscribb>l  in 
vol.  iL 

G8^.  Diminptiflii  of  SnTfuee-Teiinoii  of  Water  prodveed  bjr  Dis- 
8ol¥ed  Snbrtaiieeft. — The  boluViilitv  of  a  bul^tance  iii  waUrr  leadi^  to 
a  gradation  of  t^urfaice-t^ntdon  fxt;m  the  value  for  pure  watei*  U>  that 
for  as  strong  a  M/lution  of  the  f^ubntaiioe  a«  may  be  made.  F<^ 
example,  a  fragment  of  cumphor  plaobd  on  wat^^r  diwsolve^.  and  the 
tension  of  the  waur-turfaee  i*^  diminished,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
the  greater  the  amount  of  camphor  pi^e^ent  in  the  water  at  tlie 
surface.  If  thi^  'r>>.  a#»  it  U£>uaJJy  i^.  TjufsTjual  round  the  piece  </f 
camphor,  the  fc>-uUrianf«r  ii^  pulkid  towajd>  tile  hide  on  which  there  ih 
gi eater  tent^ion  :  nnd  the  '.-uriouh  motion'-  of  a  pier:*  *A  camphor  on 
water  are  due  to  thi*-  eauMf.  Tlie  camphor  <iij>w>Jve»?,  the  part 
dissolved  Vb  drawn  out  in  con^^ec^uence  of  lite  fe'Uperior  UfUhiou 
of  the  surrounding  "watei'isurfa/.*.  If  the  ^orfa^je  ♦je  Vouched  by 
the  finger  the  motion  miiy  ^je  stopped  by  the  film  of  giea>ie  c^m 
munic&ted  to  and  rapidiy  r'pit^d  0*1  er  the  clean  i^ujfaoe  '-4  tJie  water. 
Lord  Kaykdgh  iin*^  det-ennined  the  thick neh*'  'A  oIiv«r  <Al  ner>i;hhary  to 
stop  the  motiozj  of  tmaij  f  rugmenth  of  '^mphor,  by  determiiiing  the 
weight  of  oiJ  added  unci  tne  aj*^  '^  the  v#-h#»e]-  He  found  tliat  X 
milligramme  upon  a  ciit'^iilar  tsoiiaon  ^4  cm^.  in  diametei-  ^uiliced. 
This  give*"  a  filVri  J-r.  y  ]•»'  cm.  tiii'/k  -  and  Jyjr*]  J.i*iyiei^h  e^timatek. 
that  a  thicknecM-  of  :f  iLillionth*'  of  a  mLiJimetJ-e  would  iiave  l>jen 
enough  if  the  surface  had  r^een  periwtJy  t^ean  to  *jegin  wiih. 

Tbe  diminiaion  of  siuiace-tenisioi.  pfxiuced  by  adding  aiooKoJ  i<» 
very  deai'Jy  ^shown  tn-  flooding  an  inciined  j»iate  of  glaisfe  with  water 
colouitsd  by-  aniline,  and  tiien  drawing  hoj*L3^.^nta]Jy  along  the  middle 
of  the  adhering  coating:  of  watei*  a  camel  V  iiaii'  uru^L  whw/L  har  been 
dipptd  in  aleoho^.  Tiie  iiyuid  will  be  drawi.  on  each  hide  fi-om  tlie 
alcohol,  and  wil]  inii.  upwards  ol  th*-  upf^ei  r>ide  and  'lowi-vaj-db  ou 
thelowei  side,  leavjij^  'la!*-  •  i*e  middl*r  pa!t  of  tiie  plat*-.  TL*-  runniiig 
up  will  continue  unt la  tne  ii.iui'i  ija>  tjecoiue  ^o  deep  on  the  }».ate  ihitt 
it  flows  bacK  by  tue  u'-^.j-jl  of  i:ra\ity.  If  a  Viru^L  dippeo  11  ethei- 
be  held  ciow:  t-o  tne  hurla';e  oJ  the  iuvei  of  wa-ei.  tijt  wa^er  will  iie 
drawn  away  fi-om  tiia:  juM*:*e  al!  t-oiin'.:. 

C^i*.  The  "Tears  ctf  Strang  Wine.  -In  the  Kame  wuy.  a.*^  wa> 
poiDued  out  b\  Pii'i«j>«oi  Jamer  Tiiomf-(»L.  i^  t-c-  be  exjtiained  the 
phenomenon  of  **  teui>  of  ft!x>nt'  wiij*-.*  W  int-  jairtiuliy  tilling  a 
bottle  or  ^das^  give^  a  ILim  Htandin^-  uy  ixmnd    riie  hide,  which  ih 
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fluid,  or  by  any  material  sheet  separating  two  parts  of  the  fluid. 
For  by  the  insertion  of  a  solid  body  two  other  surfaces  are  brought 
into  existence  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  thrust  K^  back  into  the 
liquid  on  each  column  of  unit  ai*ea  ending  on  the  surface  of  the  solid. 
All  that  any  arrangement  immersed  in  the  fluid  can  detect  depends 
on  the  pressure  applied  to  the  surface  from  without,  the  pressure  due 
to  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  fluid,  and  the  effects  of  curvature  of 
the  surface  and  motion  of  the  fluid. 

If,  however,  a  small  spherical  hollow  of  radius  r  be  formed  within 
the  fluid  the  pressure  within  it  becomes  K  -  H/r,  II /r  is  prevented 
from  being  infinitely  great  by  the  discreteness  of  the  substance  when 
r  is  so  small  as  to  be  comparable  with  molecular  dimensions,  and  the 
pressure  is  in  the  limit  K.  This  point  cannot  be  fully  discussed 
here,  but  it  is  of  great  interest  to  notice  that  since  the  law  changes 
when  r  is  of  the  order  of  the  range  of  the  force  of  cohesion  of  the 
liquid,  this  range  must  be  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  K/T.  Thus 
K  is  the  pressure  within  a  spherical  hollow  in  the  fluid  of  very  small 
radius. 

680.  Young's  Estimate  of  Moleculax  Dimensions.  —  Young 
supposed  that  the  attractive  force  exerted  by  a  molecule  was  constant 
over  its  range  and  beyond  was  equal  to  zero.  On  this  theory  he 
arrived  at  an  estimate  a  of  the  range  as  given  by  the  equation 
T=}^aK.  Taking  A"  as  28,000  atmospheres,  and  T  as  3  grains  per 
lineal  inch  he  found  that  "  the  extent  of  the  cohesive  force  must  be 
limited  to  about  the  250  millionth  of  an  inch,"  and  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  this  result :  "  Within  similar  limits  of  uncertainty 
we  may  obtain  something  like  a  conjectural  estimate  of  the  mutual 
distance  of  the  particles  of  vapours,  and  even  of  the  actual  magnitude 
of  the  elementary  atoms  of  liquids,  as  supposed  to  be  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  each  other;  for  if  the  distance  at  which  the  force  of 
cohesion  begins  is  constant  at  the  same  temperature,  and  if  the 
particles  of  steam  are  condensed  when  they  approach  within  this 
distance,  it  follows  that  at  60''  of  Fahrenheit  the  distance  of  the 
particles  of  pure  aqueous  vapour  is  about  the  250  millionth  of  au 
inch  ;  and  since  the  density  of  this  vapour  is  about  one  sixty- 
thousandth  of  that  of  water  the  distance  of  the  particles  must  be 
about  40  times  as  great,  consequently  the  mutual  distance  of  the 
particles  must  be  about  the  ten  thousivnd  millionth  of  an  inch." 
After  some  remarks  on  the  eflfect  of  temperature  he  continues,  '*  on 
the  whole  it  appears  tolerably  safe  to  conclude,  that  ....  the 
diameter  or  distance  of  the  particles  of  water  is  between  the  two 
thousand  and  the  ten  thousand  millionth  of  an  inch." 

Further,  it  will  be  noticed  that  if  p  be  the  density  of  the  fluid 
and  Ff}  be  the  attraction  of  the  infinite  mass  above  lOK  (Fig.  328), 
per  unit  of  length,  on  any  element  dx  of  the  filament  OS^  supposed 
of  unit  cross- section,  the  whole  force  is  /Fpdo'.,  the  integral  being 
taken  along  the  length  OaS'.  But  this  is  the  whole  work  which  would 
have  to  be  done  in  carrying  away  a  quantity  of  matter  p  from  the 
base  0  of  the  filament  to  an  infinite  distance  from  I  OK,     Thus  we 
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may  obtain  &n  estim&te  of  K  by  measuring  tbe  work  ilone  in  evapom- 
ting  the  liquid.  In  this  way  A'  has  been  found  to  be  ]il>out  25,11(10 
atmuspbei'es  for  water, 

GKl.  Oaae  of  Two  Flnids  in  Contact. — Lord  Rayltjigh  has  ex- 
t«nded  Laplace's  res,\ilts  to  the  case  of  two  fluids  in  coDtai.'t,  Let 
OMA'  be  II  sphere  of  density  p,  suiToiiiided  on  all  sides  by  an  infinite 
fluid  of  density  p^.  Let  AO,  O/l  be  two  columns  which  are  theoreti- 
cally    indefinitely     long,    but 

which  in  renlity  extend  from  Kio.  329. 

the  surface  on  either  Bid©  only 
to  a  dtstnnce  wlnrh  ik  great  ui 
compaiisoa  with  the  i-inge  ot 
molecular  forceb,  and  which 
meet  it  the  point  O  in  the 
surface  If  each  fluid  icts 
upon  the  other,  as  it  would 
act  ujton  ifc-elf  exci^pt  for  the 
diflereuce  in  density,  we  mt<j 
suppose  that  ne  b  i\e  here 
FUnplv  the  taso  of  an  umntcr 
rupted  infinite  mass  of  fluid  of 
density  p,,  with  a  sphere  0  l/\ 

of  density  p,  -  p^  supenm)>osed  1  he  pres&ure  i^  ill  fall  oti  along  the 
filament  AO  from  -I  towards  0,  and  the  amoimt  of  falling-off'  along 
any  element  da  will  be  the  iittraction  of  the  sphere  of  density  p^-p, 
upon  the  matter  of  the  element.  Hence  the  whole  fitlling-off  of 
pressure  from  .-1  to  0  is 

l',0.,-p,)(A'  +  ''/») 
whore  b  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere  OJfX,  and  K  and  //  are  the  con- 
stants obtained  by  Laplace's   piijcBss  for   a  fluid  of   unit    density. 
Similarly  the  fallingKiff  of  pressure  fiT>m  O  to  A  is 

i',(p, -(•,)(*'-«/»)• 

The  pressure  at  A  therefore  exceeds  the  pressure  at  7i  by  the  sum  of 
these,  that  is  hy 

(c,'-p,')A-  +  (p.-rff-A-  +  4'. 

There  is  thus  an  excess  of  pressui-e  A"  which  is  independent  of  the 
curvature  and  propoitional  to  fi/ -  p,',  and  a  furthei'  excess  //''h 
which  is  propoitional  to  the  curvature  and  to  {/i,  -  p^y. 

If  thero  be  three  difl'oient  media,  and  //',„  //'„,  J/\^  be  values  of 
//'  for  the  first  in  contact  with  the  second,  the  second  in  contact 
with  the  third,  and  the  third  in  contact  with  the  first ;  then  sinoo 
these  are  proportional  to  (p,  -  p,)',  (pj  -  p,)",  (p,  -  p,)',  we  have 

This  relatioD  is  not  confii'med  by  experiment,  and  hence  the  suppo- 
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sition  made  above  as  to  the  action  of  one  fluid  on  another  must 
be  incorrect.  There  is  not  really  any  sufficient  physical  reason  for 
supposing  it  to  be  correct. 

If  the  third  fluid  is  air,  then  approximately  p,  =  0,  and    JH^^  = 

Jti^-  ^Hy     Since  H^>H^  this  gives  H^^<H^- H^^  which  t^  con- 
firmed by  experiment.    See  §685. 

The  investigation  given  above  may,  however,  serve  to  show  how 
capillary  pi*essure  may  entirely  disappear  if  the  transition  from  one 
fluid  to  the  other  is  made  sufliciently  gradual.  Take  the  case  of 
transition  from  density  0  to  density  p.  Let  the  change  be  made  in 
two  steps,  first  from  fluid  of  density  zero  to  fluid  of  density  \  p,  then 
from  the  latter  to  fluid  of  density  p,  and  let  the  stratum  of  fluid  of 
half-density  be  of  thickness  great  in  comparison  with  the  nidius  of 
curvature.  At  each  step  the  difference  of  capillary  pressure  is  only 
one  quarter  of  that  due  to  the  sudden  transition  from  0  to  p,  and 
thus  altogether  half  the  effect  is  lost  by  the  interposition  of  the  layer. 
If  there  were  three  equal  steps  the  effect  would  be  reduced  to  one- 
third,  and  so  on.  When  the  number  of  steps  is  infinite  the  capillary 
pressure  disappears  altogether. 

68:?.  Surface  of  Double  Curvature. — In  general  the  curved  sur- 
face of  a  liquid  is  not  spherical,  but  has  different  curvatures  in 
different  planes  through  the  normal  at  any  point.  But  at  any  point 
the  surface  may  be  regarded  as  practically  coincident  there  with 
a  given  determinate  quadric  surface.  For,  let  the  origin  be  taken  at 
any  point  on  the  surface,  the  normal  at  that  point  as  the  axis  of  z^ 
and  the  axes  x,  y  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  origin.     The  equation  of  the  surface  may  be  written 

z  =  aj?  +  '2yxy  +  il}f+  etc.,  (3) 

where  under  the  etc.  are  comprised  higher  powers  and  products  of 
ic,  //.  Hence,  if  z  be  taken  very  small  and  of  constant  value,  c,  (3) 
is  the  equation  of  the  section  of  the  surface  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
tangent  plane  and  at  a  distance  c  from  it.  If  we  take  x,  ij  as  infini- 
tesimals of  the  first  order,  and  if  we  neglect  infinitesimals  of  the  third 
and  higher  orders,  v/^;.,  .t'^,.'r'*7/,;r?/,  d'c,  we  have  for  the  ecjuation  of 
the  section 

a^^+2y^^  +  /3//  =  c.  (4) 

This  is  the  equation  of  what  is  called  the  indicairix  of  the  surface, 
and  is  an  ellipse  or  a  hyperbola  or  a  pair  of  pai*allel  straight  lines 
according  as  a/3  -  y-  is  positive,  negative,  or  zero. 

The  curvature  of  the  surface  at  the  origin  in  the  plane  of  zx  is 
drzUhr,  and  is  therefore  'la,  and  the  curvature  in  the  plane  of  zy  is 
is  similarly  2fi.  For  dzjdr  is  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  at  O  of 
the  tangent  to  the  surface  in  the  plane  of  xz,  and  is  zero.  The  rate  at 
which  this  zero  tangent  is  increasing  with  x  must  be  the  rate  at  which 
the  tangent  line  is  changing  its  direction  at  0  per  unit  length  of 
displacement  of  the  point  of  contact  along  the  curve.     Hence,  if  2  a 
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is  positive,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  along  the  positive  direction 
of  z. 

Now,  let  the  axes  of  x,  y  be  tui*ned  round  through  any  angle  6, 
and  denote  the  new  ^,  y  by  .x ,  y.     We  have 

X  =  oj'cos^  -  y  sin ^,    y  =  .//sin B  +  ycnuB. 

The  equation  of  the  surface  becomes 

z  =  (acos*^  +  2y  sin  ^cos^  +  ^sin- ^);r'* 

-2  {{a-  /3)sin^cos^  -  y(cos-^  -  sin=*^)}.i;y 
+  (a  sin*  ^  -  2  y  sin  ^  cos  ^  +  /3  cos-  0)yK 

The  cui'vature  in  the  plane  of  .rz  is 

2(acos'^+2ysin^cos^  +  /38in*^) 

and  that  in  the  plane  of  yz  is 

2(a  sin*  ^  -  2  y  sin  ^ cos  ^  +  /3  cos-^). 

The  sum  of  these  curvatures  is  2  (o  +  /3),  so  that  the  sum  of  the 
curvatures  iu  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  through 
the  normal  has  always  the  same  value.  If,  then,  the  curvature  has 
its  maximum  value  in  a  plane  through  the  normal  it  has  its  minimum 
value  in  the  plane  through  the  normal  at  right  angles  to  the  former. 
These  are  called  the  principal  curvatures,  and  their  sum  is  2  (a  +  /3). 

Consider  now  two  planes  making  angles  0  and  Q-^-dH  with  the 
axis  of  X,  The  curvature  is  2  (o  cos  -  0  +  2  y  sin  H  cos  ^  +  /3  sin  -  ^),  and 
the  portion  of  the  surface  between  them  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fraction  dBjn  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  equal  to  the 
i-eciprocal  of  this  expression.  Hence,  for  the  attraction  of  the 
whole  mass  of  matter  beyond  the  surface  on  a  filament  having  its 
base  at  0,  of  unit  cross-section,  and  imbedded  in  the  attracting  mass 
we  have 


A^±^/r/(acos*^  +  2ysin^cos^  +  /3sin-^)(Z^ 


=  A'±A//(a+/3)  =  A'±i//(l  +  i),  (5) 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  according  as  the  surface  is 
concave  or  convex.  R  and  R  denote  the  two  principal  radii  of 
curvature. 

68:>.  Energy  Theory  of  Capillarity.  Surface  Tension  Identical 
with  Energy  per  Unit  of  Surface. — Some  twenty-five  years  later 
a  new  theory  of  capillarity  was  given  by  Gauss,  in  which  the  idea 
of  the  energy  of  the  substance  was  employed.  The  molecules  of 
the  fluid  being  supposed  to  act  on  one  another,  and  on  the  mole- 
cules of  a  solid  with  which  the  fluid  is  in  contact,  with  forces  which 
are  functions  of  the  distance  between  the  particles,  an  expression  can 
be  written  down  for  the  potential  energy  of  the  fluid,  and  from  the 
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principle  that  the  potential  energy  must  always  tend  to  become  lees, 
the  form  of  the  Burfpice  in  different  cases  can  be  found.  In  this  way 
GauBS  ditcussed  the  subject,  and  pointed  out  the  restrictions  as  to  the 
law  of  force  between  the  particles  required  to  briii<;  the  conclusions 
of  theory  into  hannony  with  observed  phenomena.  One  point  left 
unexplained  by  Laplace  was  folly  covered  by  Gauss's  theory,  tbe 
observed  fact  that  when  a  given  fluid  and  solid  are  in  contact  the 
fluid  surface  always  meets  the  solid  at  the  same  angle.  We  shall  not 
deal  with  this  theory  at  present,  but  will  assume  the  secondary  prin- 
ciple of  superficial  tension,  and  the  constancy  of  the  angle  of  contact 
of  a  fluid  with  a  solid. 

The  theory  of  energy  leads  not  less  directly  to  the  notion 
of  superficial  tension  than  does  the  theory  of  Laplace.  For,  if  a 
portion  of  a  fluid  has  its  surface  increased,  the  increased  number  of 
moleculei^  which  now  lie  in  or  near  the  surface  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  other  molecules  against  molecular 
attractions,  and  so  work  must  have  been  spent  on  the  substance  from 
outside  to  effect  the  extension.  Consequeutly,  apart  from  any  change 
of  energy  due  to  thermal  action,  or  to  the  action  of  gravity,  the 
potential  energy  of  the  substance  has  in  this  case  been  increaj^ed 
from  E  to  A'„  where  i,  -  E  is  the  work  which  has  been  done  by 
eitei'nal  forces  in  extending  the  surface.  If  the  surface  be  increaiied 
from  A'l,  to  .S',,  the  work  done  per  unit  area  in  stretching  the  film  is 
(£,  -  jS',)/(^',  -  ■^'„).  And  it  is  clear  that  the  molecular  forces  will 
tend  to  diminish  the  area  of  the  surface  so  as  to  diminish  £,  agnin 
towards  A',,  that  i.-<  there  seems  to  observation,  which  can  take  no 
account  of  the  molecular  forces,  to  be  a  contractile  film  connected 
by  cohesion  with  the  fluid  beyond,  and  in  many  cases  with  the  solid 
with  which  the  fluid  is  in  contact,  and  by  this  film  the  phenomena 
appear  to  be  caused.  We  shall  speak  as  if  ibis 
Fig.  :)3U.  film  really  existed,  and  in  a  sense  it  does  so  exist, 

but  the  render  must  not  be  led  into  any  too  gross 
conception  of  its  reality. 

Let  AB  be  a  line  drawn  on  a  surface  film,  then 
along  the  surface  across  any  element  rfs  of  A  B  the 
film  tends  to  contiuct.  Let  F  be  the  foi-ce  across 
</s  ,'  Ffda  is  called  the  surface  tension  of  the  film, 
and  is  usually  denoted  by  T.  It  will  be  clear 
that  if  the  film  be  in  equilibrium  in  a  horizontal 
))osition  the  surface  tension  must  be  the  same  at  all' points.  If  the 
film  be  stretched  from  area  \  to  .S',  without  alteration  of  surface- 
tension  we  must  Iiave  T{S^  -  SJ  =  work  spent  from  external  soun.'es 
in  increasing  this  area.  For  let  the  boundary  be  displaoed  along  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  film,  through  a  small  distance  ii  in  a  direction 
inclined  at  an  angle  H  to  the  normal  drawn  outward  in  that  plane 
at  the  point.  The  work  done  against  the  surface  tension  (which 
acts  perpendicular  to  the  boundary)  across  an  element  ds  of  the 
boundary  i^j  Tncosflda.  But  ucosSda  is  the  area  dS  described  by 
tbe  element  da,  and  therefore  the  whole  work  done  in  stretching 
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the  filiii  is/TdS,  the  integral  being  taken  round  the  boundary.  Of 
course  at  places  where  6  is  greater  than  ir/2  the  element  of  area 
added  is  negative,  that  is,  there  is  thei*e  contraction  of  the  film.  If 
T  be  constant  the  work  done  is  T/dtS  or  7'(.S'j  -  S^).  Clearly  on  the 
supposition  of  constant  tension  the  whole  work  done  in  creating  a 
surface  of  area  S  is  T^S\  T  may  therefore  be  interpreted  as  the 
energy  per  unit  of  area  of  the  surface. 

As  an  elementary  example  a  simple  arrangement,  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  rough  determination  of  surface  tension,  may  be 
considered.  A  rectangular  frame  is  placed  in  a  vei*tical  position  and 
is  filled  by  a  soap-film  the  lower  edge  of  which  adheres  to  a  horizontal 
wire  which  is  movable  upwards  or  downwards.  If  /  be  the  distance 
between  the  vertical  sides  of  the  frame  the  whole  upward  force  with 
which  the  film  pulls  up  the  wire  is  77.  If  the  wire  is  pulled  down  a 
distance  h  the  work  done  is  TM,  that  is  7^,  if  S  denote  the  incrense 
Ih  of  surface.  Tlie  surface-tension  T  can  be  approximately  deter- 
mined by  measuring  the  force  TL 

684.  Thermal  Change  in  Stretching  a  Liquid  Surface. — When  a 
film  of  liquid  is  extended  quickly  its  temperatiu^  changes,  falling  as 
a  rule;  and  heat  must  be  supplied  to  the  film  in  order  that  its 
temperature  may  remain  constant.  In  the  case  of  a  water  film  the 
amount  of  heat  which  must  be  supplied  in  order  to  keep  the  tempei-a- 
ture  constant  as  the  film  is  extended,  is  dynamically  equivalent  to 
about  half  as  much  as  energy  as  is  spent  in  stretching  it  against  the 
constant  surface-tension.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  surface- 
tension  is  a.  function  of  the  temperature;  the 
theory  of  the  action  will  be  explained  in  vol.  ii. 
in  the  chapter  on  Thermodj/naniica, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  dimensional 
formula  of  T'  is  that  of  force  per  unic  length, 
that  is  [J/r-«]. 

Let  Fig.  ^^81  be  a  section  of  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  bounded  by  a  vertical  wall,  straight,  or 
only  so  slightly  curved  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  straight.  The  section  is  supposed  made  by 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  media.  In  general  the  fluid  surface, 
whether  the  wall  be  vertical  or  not,  makes  a 
definite  angle  with  the  wall-surface.  If  PT'  be  the  intersection  with  the 
plane  of  the  diagram  of  a  tangent-plane  to  the  surface  at  /*,  the  angle 
WPT  is  called  the  angle  of  contact  of  the  fluid  with  the  surface  at  P, 
In  most  cases  the  three  media  .-I,  ^,  ('  in  contact  at  P  are  the  liquid, 
air,  and  the  material  of  the  solid  wall.  For  mercury  in  contact  with 
glass  in  presence  of  air  as  a  third  medium  the  angle  WPT  is  about 
48\  Frequently  the  supplement  of  the  angle  WPT  is  taken  as  the 
angle  of  contact.  When  the  medium  B  is  air  the  angle  so  taken 
is  often  called  the  air-angle  of  contact  of  the  liquid  with  the  solid. 

08.").  "  Triangle  of  Tensions." — In  some  cases  the  three  media  are 
three  liquids,  or  two  liquids  and  air,  and  theoretically  it   might 
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principle  that  the  potential  energy  must  always  tend  to  become  less, 
the  form  of  the  surface  in  different  caeea  can  be  found.  In  this  way 
Gauss  difcouseed  the  subject,  and  pointed  out  the  restrictions  as  to  the 
law  of  force  between  the  particles  I'equired  to  bring  the  conclusions 
of  theory  into  harmony  with  observed  phenomena.  One  point  left 
unexplained  by  Laplace  was  fully  covered  by  Gauss's  theory,  the 
observed  fact  that  when  a  given  fluid  and  solid  are  in  contact  the 
fluid  surface  always  meet^  tfao  solid  at  the  same  angle.  We  shall  not 
deal  with  this  theory  at  present,  but  will  assume  the  secondary  prin- 
ciple of  superficial  tension,  and  the  coostancy  of  the  angle  of  contact 
of  a  fluid  with  a  solid. 

Tlie  theory  of  energy  leads  not  less  directly  to  the  notion 
of  superficial  tension  than  does  the  theory  of  Laplace.  For,  if  a 
portion  of  a  fluid  has  its  surface  increased,  the  increased  number  of 
molecules  which  now  lie  in  or  near  the  surface  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  other  molecules  against  molecular 
attractions,  and  so  work  must  have  been  spent  on  the  substance  froui 
outside  to  effect  the  extension.  Consequently,  apart  from  anycbangs 
of  energy  due  to  thermal  action,  or  to  the  action  of  gravity,  thw 
pKitential  energy  of  the  substance  has  in  this  case  been  increased 
from  A'„  to  A',,  where  A',  -  E^  is  the  work  which  has  been  done  by 
extei'nal  forces  in  extending  the  surface.  If  the  surface  be  increa-sed 
from  .\  to  ,S\,  the  work  done  per  unit  area  in  stretching  the  film  is 
(E,  -  £',)/{ .S\  ^  S).  And  it  is  clear  that  the  molecular  forces  will 
tend  to  diminish  the  area  of  the  surface  so  as  to  diminish  £,  agHiii 
towards  A',,  that  is  there  seems  to  observation,  which  can  take  no 
account  of  the  molecular  forces,  to  be  a  contractile  film  connected 
by  cohesion  with  the  fluid  beyond,  and  in  many  cases  with  the  solid 
with  which  the  fluid  is  in  contact,  and  by  this  film  the  phenomena 
appear  to  be  caused.  We  shall  speak  as  if  (liis 
Fio.  ■■m>.  film  really  existed,  and  in  a  sense  it  does  so  exist, 

but  the  reader  must  not  be  led  into  :iny  too  gtoss 
conception  of  its  i-eality. 

Let  A£  be  a  line  drawn  on  a  surface  film,  tlifii 
along  the  surface  across  any  element  ds  of  AB  i he 
film  tends  to  contmct.  Let  A'  be  the  foi-ee  across 
'/s  ,■  I'/ds  is  called  the  surface  tension  of  the  film, 
and  is  usually  denoted  by  T.  It  will  be  clejir 
that  if  the  film  be  in  equilibrium  in  a  horizontal 
position  the  surface  tension  must  be  the  same  at  airpoints.  If  the 
film  be  ftretched  from  area  .V^  to  A',  without  alteration  of  surface- 
tension  we  must  have  T{S,  -  iS'^)  =  work  spent  from  ext«rnal  sources 
in  increasing  this  area.  For  let  the  boundary  be  displaced  along  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  film,  through  a  small  distance  n  in  a  direction 
inclined  at  an  angle  W  to  the  normal  drawn  outward  in  that  plane 
at  the  point.  The  work  done  against  the  surface  tension  (which 
acts  perpendicular  to  the  boundary)  across  an  element  de  of  ihe 
boundary  is  TiicosBds.  But  McosSiis  is  the  area  rf,5'  described  by 
the  element  ds,  and  therefore  the  whole  work  done  in  stretching 
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the  film  i^/TdS,  the  integral  being  taken  round  the  boundary.  Of 
course  at  places  where  H  \a  greater  than  7r/2  the  element  of  area 
added  is  negative,  that  is,  there  is  there  contraction  of  the  film.  If 
T  be  constant  the  work  done  is  T/dS  or  T{S^  -  6\),  Clearly  on  the 
supposition  of  constant  tension  the  whole  work  done  in  creating  a 
surface  of  area  S  is  TS,  T  may  therefore  be  interpreted  as  the 
energy  per  unit  of  area  of  the  surface. 

As  an  elementary  example  a  simple  arrangement,  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  rough  determination  of  surface  tension,  may  be 
considered.  A  rectangular  frame  is  placed  in  a  vei*tical  position  and 
is  filled  by  a  soap-film  the  lower  edge  of  which  adheres  to  a  horizontal 
wire  which  is  movable  upwards  or  downwards.  If  I  be  the  distance 
between  the  vertical  sides  of  the  frame  the  whole  upward  force  with 
which  the  film  pulls  up  the  wire  is  Tl.  If  the  wire  is  pulled  down  a 
distance  h  the  work  done  is  Tld^  that  is  TS^  if  S  denote  the  incrense 
Ih  of  sui-face.  The  surface-tension  T  can  be  approximately  deter- 
mined by  measuring  the  force  TL 

G84.  Thermal  Change  in  Stretching  a  Liquid  Surface. — When  a 
film  of  liquid  is  extended  quickly  its  temperature  changes,  falling  as 
a  rule;  and  heat  must  be  supplied  to  the  film  in  order  that  its 
temperature  may  remain  constant.  In  the  case  of  a  water -film  the 
amount  of  heat  which  must  be  supplied  in  order  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture constant  as  the  film  is  extended,  is  dynamically  equivalent  to 
about  half  as  much  as  energy  as  is  spent  in  stretching  it  against  the 
constant  surface-tension.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  surface- 
tension  is  a.  function  of  the  temperature;  the 
theory  ot*  the  action  will  be  explained  in  vol.  ii. 
in  the  chapter  on  Thennodynamics. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  dimensional 
formula  of  T  is  that  of  force  per  unit  length, 
that  is  [MT-^ 

Let  Fig.  :U)1  be  a  section  of  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  bounded  by  a  vertical  wall,  straight,  or 
only  so  slightly  cui'ved  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  straight.  The  section  is  supposed  made  by 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  media.  In  general  the  fluid  surface, 
whether  the  wall  be  vertical  or  not,  makes  a 
definite  angle  with  the  wall-surface.  If  P  T  be  the  intersection  with  the 
plane  of  the  diagram  of  a  tangent-plane  to  the  surface  at  P,  the  angle 
WPT  is  called  the  angle  of  contact  of  the  fluid  with  the  surface  at  P, 
In  most  cases  the  three  media  A,  B^  ('  in  contact  at  P  are  the  liquid, 
air,  and  the  material  of  the  solid  wall.  For  mercury  in  contact  with 
glass  in  presence  of  air  as  a  third  medium  the  angle  WPT  is  about 
4H^.  Frecjuently  the  supplement  of  the  angle  WPT  is  taken  as  the 
angle  of  contact.  When  the  medium  B  is  air  the  angle  so  taken 
is  often  called  the  air-angle  of  contact  of  the  liquid  with  the  solid. 

(*><').  "  Triangle  of  Tensions." — In  some  cases  the  three  media  are 
three  liquids,  or  two  liquids  and  air,  and  theoretically  it   might 
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appear  that  there  should  be  equilibmm  with  the  three  surfaces, 
inclined  to  one  another,  so  that  each  of  the  different  tensions  T^^  T^  7, 
in  a  plane  cutting  the  meeting  edge  at  right  angles  should  be  pro- 
portional to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  other  two,  as  in  the 
triangle  of  forces.  But,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lord  Rayleigh,* 
the  triangle  of  tensions  is  never  possible,  for  one  of  three  fluids 
will  always  flow  over  the  separating  surface  of  the  other  two.  All 
experimenters  have  arrived  at  this  result.  For  example,  Marangoni 
(Pogy,  Ann,  143,  1871)  states  tliat  "the  interface  between  two 
fluids  has  a  smaller  surface-tension  than  the  difference  of  the  sur- 
face-tensions of  the  substances  themselves  (with  the  exception  of 
quicksilver)."  Thus,  if  we  have  two  fluids  of  which  the  surface- 
tensions  in  contact  with  air  are  Tp  T,,  the  surface  tension  T„ 
of  the  two  in  contact  is  less  than  Ty^  -  T^,  Hence  T^>T^-{-  7\,  and 
the  fluid  T^  is  spread  over  the  surface  separating  the  fluid  of 
tension  T^  from  air.  A  drop  of  oil  cannot  stand  upon  water  unless 
the  water  is  already  covered  with  a  film  of  oil.  Nor  \^  mercury 
really  an  exception.  As  has  been  proved  by  Quincke,  a  drop  of 
water  will  spi-ead  over  the  surface  of  clean  mercury ;  in  ordinaiy 
circumstances  a  drop  of  water  only  stands  on  a  mercury  surface 
because  of  the  existence  over  the  latter  of  a  greasy  film. 

()8G.  Film  of  Oil  on  Surface  of  Water.  Effect  of  Oil  on 
Waves. — A  drop  of  oil  placed  on  a  water  surface  immediately  spreads 
in  a  thin  film  over  the  surface,  and  thus  the  effective  superficial 
tension  of  the  water-surface  is  altered.  After  the  film  has  become 
thin,  still  further  thinning  increases  the  surface-tension.  Thus,  if 
the  water  changes  the  form  of  its  surface,  as  in  wave-motion,  where 
there  is  contraction  of  the  area  there  is  thickening  of  the  oil  film  and 
consequent  diminution  of  tension,  and  where  there  is  extension  of 
area  there  is  thinning  of  the  film  and  increase  of  tension.  Forces 
are  thus  called  into  play  which  tend  to  restore  the  former  configura- 
tion, and  the  film  of  oil  opposes  the  periodic  changes  of  area  of 
surface  involved  in  wave-propagation.  The  lipples  and  small  super- 
imposed waves  are  by  this  action  smoothed  out,  and  the  effec*t  which 
these  would  have  in  causing  the  crests  of  the  large  waves  to  advance 
and  break  are  avoided.  This  explanation  of  the  action  of  oil  upon 
waves  is  duo  to  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds.t 

r»H7.  Effect  of  Alteration  of  Thickness  on  Surface-Tensions.— 
Lord  Rayleigh  has  pointed  out  that  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
surface-tension  with  thinning  and  thickening  of  the  film  is  tfiho^n 
also  by  films  of  soap  and  water.  Let  a  soap-film  be  caught  in  a 
ring  of  wiie  by  dipping  the  ring  into  a  flat  dish  containmg  a  soap- 
solution.  If  the  plane  of  the  ring  be  kept  horizontal  eveiy  part  of 
the  film  must  have  the  same  tension.  But  if  the  plane  be  held  in 
the  vertical  position,  and  the  film  remain  in  equilibrium,  it  is  clear 
that  the  tension  at  the  top  must  be  greater  than  that  at  the  bottom, 

*  '*  On  The  Theory  of  Surface  ForceP,"   Phil.  Mny.,  Dec.  1890  ;  sec  also  Lord 
Rayleigh's  note  in  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat ^  10th  edition,  p.  287. 
t  Brit.  Asm.  Rep.,  1880. 
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by  the  amount  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  intermefUnU:  [kw^.'vxj. 
of  the  film.  The  liquid  slowly  dndiis  frr>m  the  top  f-  tL^r  '^^Ay.iii 
and  the  film  thins  above.  Thi.>  goes  od  until  the  upper  purt  reiMCi>> 
a  certain  limiting  thicknesfis  when  the  surface^^ieiiiaon  begiiut  v^ 
diminish  and  the  film  breaks.  This  takes  pbuces  when  the  tluckr.-ei^ 
becomes  comparable  with  molecular  dimensions,  and  the  m«a.<!^ureoM^i 
of  the  limiting  thicknens  enables  an  estimate  of  theise  dimei:udoij>  to 
be  arrived  at.  £xperiment««  on  this  j^ubjeet  have  b<«n  made  by 
Professors  Reinold  and  Kueker.*  The  results  will  Vje  dewriWi  in 
vol.  iL 

088.  nimitintimi  of  Suifioe-Teiinoii  of  Water  produced  bj  Dis- 
solTed  Snbstaiioes. — ^The  solubility  of  a  sub»^tanoe  in  water  leaifJ^  to 
a  gradation  of  surfaii^-ten^icA  from  the  value  for  pure  water  to  tlxat 
for  as  strong  a  Kilution  of  the  sul^tanoe  as  ojuiy  be  made.  For 
example,  a  fragment  of  camphor  place*!  on  wat4^  diisMylve^.  and  the 
tension  of  the  water-surface  i»  dimiij itched,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
the  greater  the  amount  of  camphor  ].>ieMHnt  in  the  water  at  tlie 
surface.  If  thifr  be.  al^  it  ueualJy  i-.  unt^jual  rouud  the  piece  <A 
camphor,  the  ^ub^^iancie  i^^  pulled  xowsu^hi  the  Hde  on  which  thete  is 
gi-€sater  tension  :  and  the  r'uriouj^  motion ^  of  a  pie(r>e  'A  caujphor  on 
water  aie  due  to  thi*-  ciiu**-  The  camphor  <iiisf^lv<-^,  the  jjait 
dissolved  is  drawn  out  in  c-on^uenoe  of  tL«f  superior  tension 
of  the  surrounding  'watei-i^urfa/*.  Jf  the  huiiw^  \mt  tyjuclied  1a' 
the  finger  the  njf>tdoii  jsh^t  be  ^sttopped  bv  the  ijlm  fA  gieaiie  cfjw- 
municat^d  to  and  mpidly  rprtsad  o^er  the  clean  suifnw;  of  the  water. 
Lord  Raykigh  i^*  derenuin^id  the  thic-knehK  *A  olii'e  oil  jjcxseKKaiy  to 
stop  the  motion  fA  smaJl  fragmeijt*  oi  tiHmphor.  hy  d^ftei-miijing  the 
weight  of  oiJ  added  and  tLe  2u*5a  of  ibf  v^-n^l.  ii*  fouLd  iljiat  'H 
milHgramme  upoL  a  cizculni'  tsiufaoe  '*'4  cmi;^.  in  diametej-  vufllioHJ. 
This  givee-  a  film  ]-♦'.  x  ]•»'  cm.  thick  •  and  LoH  Kayleigh  eKtiuiate^ 
that  a  thicknet^  of  :i  Ui  }JJ[ionthl^  of  h  miJiimetJ'e  would  iiave  l^een 
enough  if  the  it^urfaoe  had  *xien  jiwfectJy  clean  to  tjegin  with. 

The  diminution  of  suiiatje-tfn^doi-  pi-fiduond  W  adding  alooLol  i*i 
very  clewly  ^own  ly  flooding  an  incbned  j'late  of  ghn*  with  water 
coloui-ei]  hv  anUine.  and  then  di-avinj:  hc^iizontaJJv  alonir  the  middle 
of  the  adhering  coating  of  'water  h  woneJ V-Jihii-  bnith  wLuh  ha^  been 
dipped  in  ai(^'Jho].  The  liouid  wijj  be  dniwjj  on  each  side  fix»ui  the 
aloohol.  and  vi!]  i*un  upm-JLrQ^  on  th*-  upj.ier  ^ide  und  'fiownvaj-db  oii 
the  lower  siae.  leuvjig  tiaj-*r  t  ut  unod  ie  |»aJt  of  t  ii*r  |.-iate.  Th*-  runnii  .g 
up  will  ct»ntinue  until  ibe  Ji-juid  haK  r.»ecfjiiie  ^o  dti-p  ol  the  p-ate  that 
it  flows  batri:  by  the  a'.ti'.'L  of  gia>ity.  Jf  a  liru^h  dijn»ea  it;  t^^r 
be  held  clont  to  the  Ma-ijn*  of  the  lavei  of  wa*fj.  the  wht^j-  will  'le 
drawn  awaj-  fi-om  that  pia<*  all  i-oimd. 

C'^i*.  Tie  ''Tears  ctf  StFcnig  Wisnt/ — In  the  same  wav.  a^  vu^ 
pomted  out  l»\  Pixltws^»r  Ja^lle^  TL'.imf.tL.  ih  ti  lie  exjutined  tiie 
phcKKonenon  of  **  teaj>  *A  Ktit»ng  viii*-.'  Winr  ;»aj*Liiti.y  tilling  a 
bottle  or  jrlas^  ^:\iib  a  film  h'tandin;^:  i-}>  re  tunc   Tite  niot:.  which  i^ 
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continuous  with  a  thin  film  wetting  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  From 
this  the  alcohol  evaporates  more  quickly  than  the  water,  and  so  the 
tension  increases.  The  tension  heing  stronger  ahove,  the  liquid  is 
pulled  up  the  sidef;  until  it  runs  down  in  dropa  If  the  wine  is  con- 
tained in  a  partially  filled  stoppered  hottle  the  motion  does  not  go  on, 
as  the  evaporation  ceases  when  the  vapour  is  in  equilibrium  with  the 
liquid.  The  motion  can  be  made  to  begin,  however,  by  oj)ening  the 
hottle  and  drawing  off  the  vapour  by  sucking  it  up  through  a 
tube  inserted  so  that  its  lower  end  is  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
If  the  alcoholic  solution  is  too  strong  or  too  weak  the  "tears*' 
will  not  be  shown.  A  solution  of  about  2r»  per  cent,  strength  gives 
the  best  effect. 

690.  Elevation  and  Depreftsion  of  Liquid  in  Tubes  and  between 
Plates. — We  can  now  explain  the  elevation  or  depression  of  a  liquid 


Fig.  332. 


Fig. 333. 


Fia.  334. 


H- 


in  a  tube  or  between  two  plates.  Fig.  H32  shows  the  elevation  of 
water  in  a  glass  tube  above  the  level  of  the  horizontal  surface  in  a 
wide  outer  vewssel,  Fig.  :Vd'*)  the  depression  of  a  fluid  like  mercury  in 
a  similar  tul^e.  In  the  case  of  water  the  general  result  of  experiments 
gives  zero  for  the  angle  of  contact,  that  is  the  air-angle  is  18()  , 
in  the  case  of  mercury  the  angle  is  finite  and  about  48^.  Consider 
two  points,  one  P  on  the  free  level  surface  in  the  outer  vessel,  the 
other  Q  on  the  surface  of  the  meniscus  in  the  tube,  at  some  distance 
from  the  wall  of  the  tube.  The  pressure  in  the  liquid  at  the  surface 
is  Kj  at  the  same  level  under  the  tube  it  is  JiT  -  \II{\lr^  +  V**j)>  ^^  ''p  ''i 
be  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  at  the  point  (?,  and  z  he  its 
height  above  P,  Since  these  two  pressures  must  be  the  same  we 
have 


+1 

7* 


or  writing  27^  for  //, 


1       l\ 


\  r.     r-  / 


(«) 


Figs.  ::J;54  and  ;^8r)  show  more  exactly  the  form  of  the  surface  in 
V  ide  tubes.     The  dotted  line  in  each  case  is  the  undisturbed  level. 
Tf  the  tube  be  of  small  radius  a,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  r,  must 
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be  very  nearly  equal  to  r,.     At  the  bottom  of  the  meniscus  r^  is 
e(|ual  to  r, :  calling  each  r  we  have 


r 


(7) 


If  the  liquid  meet  the  tube  at  a  finite  angle  a,  the  curvature  iu  a 
meridian  section  at  the  edge  is,  we  suppose,  l/r,  that  in  the  other 
normal  plane  is  cos  a/a.  For  the  surface  at  the  line  of  contact  witli 
the  tube  is  inclined  at  the  angle  a  to  the  generating  lines  of  the 
tubular  surface.  Hence  a  narrow  ring  of  the  surface  at  that  line 
must  coincide  with  a  spherical  surface  of  i^dius  a/cos  a.     Hence  if  z 

Fig.  335. 


be  the  height  of  the  edge  of  the  meniscus  above  the  free  surface 
level  we  have 


.    *,      W^   .  cosa 


(«) 


But  the  total  upward  pull  exerted  by  the  film  upon  the  fluid  is 
'IiraTco&a^  and  if  A  be  the  mean  height  to  which  the  liquid  is  raised, 
we  have 

TT  aryph  =  '2ir  aTco»  «, 
or 


gph^^l 


,cosa 
a 


(9) 


Now,  since  the  tube  i«  very  narrow,  h  is  very  nearly  eijual  to  z, 
and  therefore 

gph=T[\^'^A  (10) 

that  is  r  =  a/cos  a,  and  the  two  radii  of  curvature  are  to  a  high  degree 
of  appi'oximation  the  same  at  the  edge  of  the  meniscus.  But,  at 
the  lowest  point  (/pz=^22^/r,  if  r  be  the  radius  of  cui-vature  there  : 
hence  we  hav^e  there  also  l/r  =  cosa/«,  and  each  of  the  curvatures  is 
the  same  both  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  meniscus  and  also  at  the 
edge,  and  they  must  be  the  same  approximately  at  all  points.  The 
meniscus  is  therefore  part  of  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  a/cos  a. 

If  the  angle  of  contact  is  zero,  the  radius  of  cun-ature  is  a.  This 
is  the  case  for  water  and  for  every  liquid  which  wets  a  solid  with 
which  it  is  in  contact. 

The  height  to  which  a  liquid  rises  in  a  tube  is  inversely  as  the 
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radius  of  the  tube.  The  same  \&w  holds  for  the  rise  of  a  liquid 
between  two  near  parallel  plates ;  but  here  the  formula  is  slightly 
different.  There  is  only  one  curvature,  which  is  cos  a/a,  if  a  be  tlie 
half  distance  between  the  plates  and  a  the  angle  of  contact.  Hence, 
in  this  case,  if  A  be  the  mean  height  we  have 


a 


(11) 


The  height  h  is  thus  only  half  that  for  a  tube  of  diameter  equal 
to  the  distance  between  the  plates. 

In  this  case  if  the  i'«xiius  of  curvature  at  any  point  of  the  curved 
surface  be  r,  the  height  z  to  which  the  liquid  is  raised  is  given  by 


gpz  = 


7' 


(12) 


Fig.  33G. 


Of  course,  if  the  surface  be  convex,  the  depth  h  to  which  any  point 
at  which  the  radii  of  curvature  are  r^,  r^  is  sunk  below  the  fi-ee 
surface  is  given  by  (G),  and  the  depression  between  the  plates  by  (1 2). 
This  is  the  case  in  which  the  liquid  does  not  wet  the  walls  of  the 

tube,  as,  for  example,  water  within 
a  tube  the  walls  of  which  have  been 
covered  with  a  film  of  oil. 

An  interesting  experiment  illus- 
trating the  law  of  rise  of  a  liquid 
between  two  plates  is  made  by 
arranging  two  rectangular  plates  of 
glass  so  that  they  touch  along  a 
vertical  edge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ?);*»<*», 
and  are  slightly  separated  by  a  thin 
wedge  at  the  other  two  verticil 
edges,  and  placing  them  with  their 
lower  horizontal  edges  in  a  trougli 
of  water  coloured  with  aniline.  If  a  be  the  distance  to  which  the 
wedge  separates  these  latter  edges,  and  /  the  horizontal  length  of  the 
plates,  we  have  for  their  distance  apart  at  distance  x  from  the  vertical 
edge  at  which  they  are  in  contact  icajL  Approximately,  therefore, 
the  height  z  to  which  the  water  rises  at  this  point  is  given  by 
gpz  =■  Tl/xa.     Hence 


xz 


i/po. 


that  is  xz  is  a  constant.  Hence  the  curve  of  contact  of  the  water 
with  the  plate  is  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  of  which  the  vertical  ki^^e> 
of  contact  of  the  plates  and  a  line  along  either  plate  coincident  wiih 
the  surface  are  the  asymptotes. 

601.  Form  of  SurfEu^e  near  Plane  Plate  dipping  into  Liquid. — 
Consider  now  the  form  of  the  surface  on  either  side  of  a  plane  plate 
which  dips  into  a  liquid.     Fig.  ;3i37  shows  the  form  of  the  surface,  at 


rf.jLyr  ■>^iTT.  <-»•- 


The  fonsi  v^  ':«  cnvL  '.or  tsij  LStfrin-  if  vauitiez  v^  dnavm^  lur 
t^ctkm  of  lAifr  sxcfiisit  in-  »,  liuift  yirTiBLiditnuti;  "i^  um-  iionzaxiitt 
UK  mmcuTt  IS  10.7  pcnin  ^  \t  nxu  mscdul  of  cIM:  sariim 


fieCQOL  Ir  iafr  «*:  iJii'V'f-  «iwn.  u. 


V 


J 


1.1-  —    ■»"       »'  • 


the  foot  of  iijt  v«ijaL  laiijpifU'.  aijc   ii-  iii4i»ui>:i    uvrutuuialiv  iill  / 


«N- 


and  xiijj;.  a^  »*•  ijtf\>   »**rt. .   I.-   •-■•-^iiUf-'Vrt   » 111    lii*^   •.rt-diuaU:  /   Off   llK- 
point  tn  xut  4ruuatiin. . 

'  / 
If  Wf  put  ff  iw    y  I'  ^■   il**   *^>  jaUui-   UM,'*Xli49' 


*.* 


A  lire:  jiii»<£}:i-a  u:   tt.*-  t^juaii^j.  i,-  •jouuii*?'.    '^  uiuiupivmi   iwii 


isiiMJfr  ^  -  •'  wu^rii^  /.  »  '\u\u  V  ^'  \j^  tufr  iuciiiiatioj  o:  tiif  tauten; 
at  any  pOLut  u  ii*»  aAi.-  'j?  .'.  tn*-  *9«^uaiwj  may  im-  wnutcL,  BUioe 
7/  =  twi^,  ii^  tut  Imu.  "  <;un';     <*       -y  .  wt  /*( .      ootf^i-^'^.  tnat  1- 
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sition  made  above  as  to  the  action  of  one  fluid  on  another  must 
be  incoiTect.  There  is  not  really  any  sufficient  physical  reason  for 
supposing  it  to  be  con-ect. 

If  the  third  fluid  is  air,  then  appi-oximately  p^  =  0,  and    Jlf^f  = 

JH^-  Jlly     Since  H^>n^  this  gives  H^^<H^-H^^  which  ts  con- 
firmed by  experiment.     See  §  685. 

The  investigation  given  above  may,  however,  serve  to  show  how 
capillary  pi*essure  may  entirely  disappear  if  the  transition  from  one 
fluid  to  the  other  is  made  sufliciently  gradual.  Take  the  case  of 
transition  from  density  0  to  density  p.  Let  the  change  be  made  in 
two  steps,  first  from  fluid  of  density  zero  to  fluid  of  density  \  p,  then 
from  the  latter  to  fluid  of  density  p,  and  let  the  stratum  of  fluid  of 
half-density  be  of  thickness  great  in  comparison  with  the  ludius  of 
curvature.  At  each  step  the  difference  of  capillary  pressure  is  only 
one  quarter  of  that  due  to  the  sudden  transition  from  0  to  p,  and 
thus  altogether  half  the  effect  is  lost  by  the  interposition  of  the  layer. 
If  there  were  three  equal  steps  the  effect  would  be  reduced  to  one- 
third,  and  80  on.  When  the  number  of  steps  is  infinite  the  capillary 
pressure  disappears  altogether. 

^"^'1.  Surface  of  Double  Curvature. — In  general  the  curved  sur- 
face of  a  liquid  is  not  spherical,  but  has  different  curvatures  in 
different  planes  through  the  normal  at  any  point.  But  at  any  point 
the  surface  may  be  regarded  as  practically  coincident  there  with 
a  given  determinate  quadric  surface.  For,  let  the  origin  be  taken  at 
any  point  on  the  surface,  the  normal  at  that  point  as  the  axis  of  £, 
and  the  axes  x^  y  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  origin.     The  equation  of  the  surface  may  be  written 

s  =  ax--H2y^'^  +  /3y*+  (tc,  (3) 

where  under  the  etc.  are  comprised  higher  powers  and  products  of 
a;,  .?/.  Hence,  if  z  be  taken  very  small  and  of  constant  value,  e,  (3) 
is  the  equation  of  the  section  of  the  surface  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
tangent  plane  and  at  a  distance  c  from  it.  If  we  take  x^  y  as  infini- 
tasimals  of  the  first  order,  and  if  we  neglect  infinitesimals  of  the  third 
and  higher  orders,  r/c:.,  .i^,.r-i/,.ry^,  ttc,  we  have  for  the  equation  of 
the  section 

a  .tr  -t-  2y  xy  -h  /3  //  =  c.  (4) 

This  is  the  equation  of  what  is  called  the  indicairix  of  the  surface, 
and  is  an  ellipse  or  a  hyperbola  or  a  pair  of  parallel  straight  lines 
according  as  a/3  -  y-  is  positive,  negative,  or  zero. 

The  curvature  of  the  surface  at  the  origin  in  the  plane  of  zx  is 
drziiixr,  and  is  therefore  2  a,  and  the  curvature  in  the  plane  of  zy  is 
is  similarly  2/3.  For  dzjd.v,  is  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  at  0  of 
the  tangent  to  the  surface  in  the  plane  of  xz,  and  is  zero.  The  rate  at 
which  this  zero  tangent  is  increasing  with  x  must  l)e  the  rate  at  which 
the  tangent  line  is  changing  its  direction  at  0  per  unit  length  of 
displacement  of  the  point  of  contact  along  the  curve.     Hence,  if  2  a 
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is  positive,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  along  the  positive  direction 
of  z. 

Now,  let  the  axes  of  x,  y  be  tui'ned  round  through  any  angle  6, 
and  denote  the  new  x,  y  by  x,  y.     We  have 

X  —  X  cos B  -  y  sin  ^,    ?/  =  x  sin  ^  +  ^'  cos  B. 

The  equation  of  the  surface  becomes 

;:;  =  (acos*^  +  2y  sin  ^cos^  +  ^sin- ^y* 

-  2{(a  -  /3)sin^coK^  -  y(cos-^  -  sin*^)};^y 
+  (a  sin*  ^  -  2  y  sin  ^  cos  ^  +  /3  cos*  0)y-. 

Tlie  curvature  in  the  plane  of  xz  is 

2(a  cos*  ^  +  2  y  sin  ^  cos  ^  +  /3  sin*  B) 

and  that  in  the  plane  of  yz  is 


2(a  sin* ^  -  2 y  sin  ^cos ^  +  /5 cos*^). 


The  sum  of  these  curvatures  is  2(a+/3),  so  that  the  sum  of  the 
curvatures  in  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  through 
the  normal  has  always  the  same  value.  If,  then,  the  curvature  has 
its  maximum  value  in  a  plane  through  the  normal  it  has  its  minimum 
value  in  the  plane  through  the  normal  at  right  angles  to  the  former. 
These  are  called  the  principal  curvatures,  and  their  sum  is  2  (a  +/3). 

Consider  now  two  planes  making  angles  ^  and  ^-{-M  with  the 
axis  of  x.  The  curvature  is  2  (o  cos  *  ^  +  2  y  sin  0  cos  0  +  /3  sin  -  ^),  and 
the  portion  of  the  surface  between  them  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fraction  d^jv  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  equal  to  the 
i-eciprocal  of  this  expression.  Hence,  for  the  attraction  of  the 
whole  mass  of  matter  beyond  the  surface  on  a  filament  having  its 
base  at  0,  of  unit  cross-section,  and  imbedded  in  the  attracting  mass 
we  have 


A'^  ±  ^i//(a  con*  ^  +  2  y  sin  ^  cos  ^  +  /  3  sin*  ^)(Z  ^ 


=  A'±i//(a  +  /3)  =  A'±i//(^  +  ^),  (5) 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  according  as  the  surface  is 
concave  or  convex.  R  and  R  denote  the  two  principal  radii  of 
curvature. 

G8:t.  Energy  Theory  of  Capillarity.  Surface  Tension  Identical 
with  Energy  per  Unit  of  Surface. — Some  twenty-five  years  later 
a  new  theory  of  capillarity  was  given  by  Gauss,  in  which  the  idea 
of  the  energy  of  the  8ul>stance  was  employed.  The  molecules  of 
the  fluid  being  supposed  to  act  on  one  another,  and  on  the  mole- 
cules of  a  solid  with  which  the  fluid  is  in  contact,  with  foi*ces  which 
are  functions  of  the  distance  between  the  particles,  an  expression  can 
be  written  down  for  the  potential  energy  of  the  fluid,  and  from  the 
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principle  that  the  potential  energy  must  always  tend  bo  become  lees, 
the  form  of  the  surface  in  differeot  cases  can  be  found.  In  thia  way 
Oauas  dibcuBsed  the  subject,  and  pointed  out  the  restrictions  as  to  tlie 
law  of  force  between  the  particles  required  to  bring  the  conclusions 
of  theory  into  harmony  with  observed  phenomena.  One  point  left 
imexplaiDed  by  Laplace  was  fully  covered  by  Gauss's  theory,  the 
observed  fnct  that  when  a  given  fluid  and  solid  are  in  contact  the 
fluid  Hurfiice  always  meets  the  solid  at  the  same  angle.  Ws  shall  not 
deal  with  this  theory  at  present,  but  will  assume  the  secondary  prin- 
ciple of  superficial  tension,  and  the  constancy  of  the  angle  of  contact 
of  a  fluid  with  a  solid. 

The  theory  ot  energy  leads  not  less  directly  to  the  notion 
of  superficial  tension  than  does  the  theory  of  Laplace.  For,  if  a 
portion  of  a  fluid  has  its  surface  increased,  the  increased  number  of 
molecules  which  now  tie  in  or  near  the  surface  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  other  molecules  against  molecular 
attraction!>,  and  so  work  must  have  been  spent  on  the  substance  froui 
outside  toeflTect  the  extension.  Consequently,  apart  from  anychanf^ 
of  energy  due  to  thermal  action,  or  to  the  action  of  gravity,  thH 
potential  energy  of  the  substance  has  in  thia  case  been  incrtuu^d 
from  A'j  to  A',,  where  A',  -  A'  is  the  work  which  has  been  done  by 
external  forces  in  extending  tne  surface.  If  the  surface  be  increased 
from  iS'g  to  >V,,  the  work  done  per  unit  area  in  stretching  the  film  is 
(A'l  -  A'„)/(*'^'[  -  \).  And  it  is  tlear  that  the  molecuhir  forces  will 
tend  to  diminish  the  ai'ea  of  the  surface  so  as  to  diminish  A',  agsiu 
towards  A',,  that  is  there  seems  to  observation,  which  can  take  tio 
account  of  the  molecular  forces,  to  be  a  contractile  film  connected 
by  cohesion  with  the  fluid  beyond,  and  in  many  oases  with  the  solid 
with  which  the  fluid  is  in  contact,  and  by  this  film  the  phenomcnn 
appear  to  be  caused.  We  shall  speak  as  if  ijiis 
Fig.  ^.10,  film  really  existed,  and  in  a  sense  it  does  so  exist, 

but  the  reader  must  not  be  led  into  uny  too  gioss 
conception  of  its  i-eality. 

Let  A£  be  a  line  drawn  on  a  surface  film,  tliPii 
along  the  sui-face  across  any  element  rfs  of  AJi  the 
film  tends  to  contract.  Let  /'  be  the  foi'ce  acni-is 
'In:  Fjda  is  palled  the  surface  tension  of  the  film, 
and  is  usually  denoted  by  T.  It  will  be  clewr 
that  if  the  film  be  in  equilibrium  in  a  horizontal 
position  the  .surface  tension  must  be  the  same  at  alFpoints.  If  the 
film  be  s-tretched  from  area  .\  to  S,  without  alteration  of  surface- 
tension  we  must  have  1\S^  -  .\)  =  work  spent  from  esternal  souifes 
in  increasing  this  area.  For  let  the  boundarj'  be  displaced  along  llie 
tangent  plane  to  the  film,  through  a  small  distance  u  in  a  direction 
inclined  at  un  angle  f4  to  the  normal  drawn  outward  in  that  plane 
at  the  point.  The  work  done  against  the  surface  tension  (which 
acts  perpendicular  to  the  boundary)  across  an  element  rf^s  of  the 
boundary  is  Tuconttds.  But  ucosDds  is  the  urea  dS  described  by 
the  element  ds,  and  therefore  the  whole  work  done  in  stretching 
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the  film  is/TdS,  the  integral  being  taken  round  the  boundary.  Of 
course  at  places  where  6  is  greater  than  7r/2  the  element  of  area 
added  is  negative,  that  is,  there  is  there  contraction  of  the  film.  If 
T  Ix)  constant  the  work  done  is  T/(LS  or  T{S^  -  S^).  Clearly  on  the 
supposition  of  constant  tension  the  whole  work  done  in  creating  a 
surface  of  area  S  is  TS,  T  may  therefore  be  interpreted  as  the 
energy  per  unit  of  area  of  the  surface. 

As  an  elementary  example  a  simple  arrangement,  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  rough  determination  of  surface  tension,  may  be 
considered.  A  rectangular  frame  is  placed  in  a  veitical  position  and 
is  filled  by  a  soap-film  the  lower  edge  of  which  adheres  to  a  horizontal 
wire  which  is  movable  upwards  or  downwards.  If  I  be  the  distance 
between  the  vertical  sides  of  the  frame  the  whole  upward  force  with 
which  the  film  pulls  up  the  wire  is  77.  If  the  wire  is  pulled  down  a 
distance  h  the  work  done  is  Thl,  that  is  TS^  if  *S'  denote  the  increase 
Ih  of  surface.  The  surface-tension  T  can  be  approximately  deter- 
mined by  measuring  the  force  Tl. 

^>^\,  Thermal  Change  in  Stretching  a  Liquid  Surface. — When  a 
film  of  liquid  is  extended  quickly  its  temperature  changes,  falling  as 
a  rule;  and  heat  must  be  supplied  to  the  film  in  order  that  its 
temperature  may  remain  constant.  In  the  case  of  a  water-film  the 
amount  of  heat  which  must  be  supplied  in  order  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture constant  i\&  the  film  is  extended,  is  dynamically  equivalent  to 
about  half  as  much  as  energy  as  is  spent  in  stretching  it  against  the 
constant  surface-tension.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  surface- 
tension  is  a.  function  of  the  temperature ;  the 
theory  of  the  action  will  be  explained  in  vol.  ii. 
in  the  chapter  on  Thermodynainica. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  dimensional 
formula  of  T  is  that  of  force  per  unic  length, 
that  is  [MT-^\ 

Let  Fig.  *^'-^l  be  a  section  of  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  bounded  by  a  vertical  wall,  stniight,  or 
only  so  slightly  curved  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  straight.  The  section  is  supposed  made  by 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  media.  In  general  the  fluid  surface, 
whether  the  wall  be  vertical  or  not,  makes  a 
definite  angle  with  the  wall-surface.  If  PT  be  the  intersection  with  the 
plane  of  the  diagram  of  a  tangent-plane  to  the  surface  at  P,  the  angle 
WPT  is  called  the  angle  of  contact  of  the  fluid  with  the  surface  at  P, 
In  most  cases  the  three  media  A,  B,  (^  in  contact  at  P  are  the  liquid, 
air,  and  the  material  of  the  solid  wall.  For  mercurv  in  contact  with 
glass  in  presence  of  air  as  a  third  medium  the  angle  WPT  is  about 
48"*.  Frequently  the  supplement  of  the  angle  irP7'is  taken  as  the 
angle  of  contact.  When  the  medium  H  is  air  the  angle  so  taken 
is  often  called  the  air-angle  of  contact  of  the  liquid  with  the  solid. 

08.*).  "  Triangle  of  Tensions." — In  some  cases  the  three  media  are 
three  liquids,  or  two  liquids  and  air,  and  theoretically  it   might 
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appear  that  there  should  be  equilibrum  with  the  three  surfaces, 
inclined  to  one  another,  so  that  each  of  the  different  tensions  T^,  T^  T^ 
in  a  plane  cutting  the  meeting  edge  at  right  angles  should  be  pro- 
portional to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  other  two,  as  in  the 
triangle  of  forces.  But,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lord  Rayleigh,* 
the  triangle  of  tensions  is  never  possible,  for  one  of  three  fluids 
will  always  flow  over  the  separating  surface  of  the  other  two.  All 
experimenters  have  arrived  at  this  result.  For  example,  Marangoni 
(Pogg,  Ann,  143,  1871)  states  that  "the  interface  between  two 
fluids  has  a  smaller  surface-tension  than  the  difference  of  the  sur- 
face-tensions of  the  substances  themselves  (with  the  exception  of 
quicksilver)."  Thus,  if  we  have  two  fluids  of  which  the  surface- 
tensions  in  contact  with  air  are  Tj,  T^,  the  surface  tension  7^, 
of  the  two  in  contact  is  less  than  7\  -  T^,  Hence  T^>T^'\-  T^,,  and 
the  fluid  T^  is  spread  over  the  surface  separating  the  fluid  of 
tension  T^  fix)m  air.  A  drop  of  oil  cannot  stand  upon  water  unless 
the  water  is  already  covered  with  a  film  of  oil.  Nor  is  mercury 
really  an  exception.  As  has  been  proved  by  Quincke,  a  drop  of 
water  will  spread  over  the  surface  of  clean  mercury ;  in  ordinary 
circumstances  a  drop  of  water  only  stands  on  a  mercury  surface 
because  of  the  existence  over  the  latter  of  a  greasy  film. 

<>86.  Film  of  Oil  on  Surface  of  Water.  Effect  of  Oil  on 
Waves. — A  drop  of  oil  placed  on  a  water  surface  immediately  spreads 
in  a  thin  film  over  the  surface,  and  thus  the  eftective  superficial 
tension  of  the  water-surface  is  altered.  After  the  film  has  become 
thin,  still  further  thinning  increases  the  surface-tension.  Thus,  if 
the  water  changes  the  form  of  its  surface,  as  in  wave-motion,  where 
there  is  conti-action  of  the  area  there  is  thickening  of  the  oil  film  and 
consequent  diminution  of  tension,  and  where  there  is  extension  of 
area  there  is  thinning  of  the  film  and  increase  of  tension.  Forces 
are  thus  called  into  play  which  tend  to  restore  the  former  configui-a- 
tiou,  and  the  film  of  oil  opposes  the  periodic  changes  of  area  of 
surface  involved  in  wave- propagation.  The  ripples  and  small  super- 
imposed waves  are  by  this  action  smoothed  out,  and  the  effect  which 
these  would  have  in  causing  the  crests  of  the  large  waves  to  advanc-e 
and  break  are  avoided.  This  explanation  of  the  action  of  oil  upon 
waves  is  due  to  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds.t 

(;87.  Effect  of  Alteration  of  Thickness  on  Surface-Tensions.— 
Lord  Rayleigh  has  pointed  out  tbat  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
surface-tension  with  thinning  and  thickening  of  the  film  is  sho^^u 
also  by  films  of  soap  and  water.  Let  a  soap-film  be  caught  in  a 
ring  of  wiie  bv  dipping  the  ring  into  a  flat  dish  containing  a  soap- 
solution.  If  the  plane  of  the  ring  be  kept  horizontal  every  part  of 
the  film  must  have  the  same  tension.  But  if  the  plane  be  held  in 
the  verticiil  position,  and  the  film  remain  in  equilibrium,  it  is  clear 
that  the  tension  at  the  top  must  be  greater  than  that  at  the  bottom, 

*  "  On  The  Theory  of  Surface  Forces,"   Phil.  Mufj.,  Dec.  1890  ;  see  also  Lord 
Rayleigh's  note  in  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat ^  10th  edition,  p.  287. 
t  Brit.  Asm.  Rep,,  1880. 
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by  the  amount  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  intermediate  portion 
of  the  film.  The  liquid  slowly  drains  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
and  the  film  thins  above.  This  goes  on  until  the  upper  part  reaches 
a  certain  limiting  thickness  when  the  surface-tension  begins  to 
diminish  and  the  film  breaks.  This  takes  places  when  the  thickness 
becomes  comparable  with  molecular  dimensions,  and  the  measurement 
of  the  h'miting  thickness  enables  an  estimate  of  these  dimensions  to 
be  arrived  at.  Experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  made  by 
Professors  Ileinold  and  RUcker.*  The  results  will  be  described  in 
vol.  ii. 

G88.  Diminution  of  Surface-Tension  of  Water  produced  by  Dis- 
solved Substances. — The  solubility  of  a  substance  in  water  leads  to 
a  gradation  of  surface-tension  from  the  value  for  pui*e  water  to  that 
for  as  strong  a  solution  of  the  substance  as  may  be  made.  For 
example,  a  fragment  of  camphor  placed  on  water  dissolves,  and  the 
tension  of  the  water-surface  is  diminished,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
the  greater  the  amount  of  camphor  present  in  the  water  at  the 
surface.  If  this  be,  as  it  usually  is,  unequal  round  the  piece  of 
camphor,  the  substance  is  pulled  towards  the  side  on  which  there  is 
greater  tension  ;  and  the  curious  motions  of  a  piece  of  camphor  on 
water  are  due  to  this  ci\use.  The  camphor  dissolves,  the  part 
dissolved  is  drawn  out  in  consequence  of  the  superior  tension 
of  the  surrounding  water-surface.  If  the  surface  l)e  touched  by 
the  finger  the  motion  may  be  stopped  by  the  film  of  grease  com- 
municated to  and  rapidly  spread  over  the  clean  surface  of  the  water. 
Lord  liayleigh  has  determined  the  thickness  of  olive  oil  necessary  to 
stop  the  motion  of  small  fnigments  of  camphor,  by  determining  the 
weight  of  oil  added  and  the  area  of  the  vessel.  He  found  that  "8 
milligramme  upon  a  circular  surface  84  cms.  in  diameter  sufficed. 
This  gives  a  film  !*(>  x  lO"  cm.  thick  ;  and  Lord  Rjiyleigh  estimates 
that  a  thickness  of  2  millionths  of  a  millimetre  would  have  been 
enough  if  the  surface  had  been  perfectly  clean  to  begin  with. 

The  diminution  of  sui-face-tension  produced  by  adding  alcohol  is 
very  clearly  shown  by  flooding  an  inclined  plate  of  glass  with  water 
coloured  by  aniline,  and  then  drawing  horizontally  along  the  middle 
of  the  adhering  coating  of  water  a  camers-hair  brush  which  has  been 
dipped  in  alcohol.  The  liquid  will  be  drawn  on  each  side  fix)m  the 
alcohol,  and  will  run  upwards  on  the  upper  side  and  downwards  on 
the  lower  side,  leaving  bare  the  middle  part  of  the  plate.  The  running 
up  will  continue  until  the  liquid  htis  become  so  deep  on  the  plate  that 
it  flows  back  by  the  action  of  gravity.  If  a  brush  dipped  in  ether 
be  held  close  to  the  surface  of  the  layer  of  water,  the  water  will  l)e 
drawn  away  from  that  place  all  i*ound. 

680.  The  "  Tears  of  Strong  Wine." — In  the  same  way,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Professor  James  Thomson,  is  to  be  explained  the 
phenomenon  of  **  tears  of  strong  wine."  Wine  partially  filling  a 
bottle  or  glass  gives  a  film  standing  up  round   the  side,  which  is 

♦  Phil.  Tmnif.  H,  S,  1881. 
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continuous  with  a  thin  film  wetting  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  From 
this  the  alcohol  evaporates  more  quickly  than  the  water,  and  so  the 
tension  inci^eases.  The  tension  being  stronger  above,  the  liquid  is 
pulled  up  the  side«  until  it  runs  down  in  drops.  If  the  wine  is  con- 
tained in  a  partially  filled  stoppered  bottle  the  motion  does  not  go  on, 
as  the  evaporation  ceases  when  the  vapour  is  in  equilibrium  with  the 
liquid.  The  motion  can  be  made  to  begin,  however,  by  opening  the 
bottle  and  drawing  off  the  vapour  by  sucking  it  up  through  a 
tube  inserted  so  that  its  lower  end  is  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
If  the  alcoholic  solution  is  too  strong  or  too  weak  the  "tears" 
will  not  be  shown.  A  solution  of  about  2'i  per  cent,  strength  gives 
the  best  effect. 

Cy\)().  Elevation  and  Depression  of  Liquid  in  Tubes  and  between 
Plates. — We  can  now  explain  the  elevation  or  depression  of  a  liquid 
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in  a  tube  or  between  two  plates.  Fig.  :>82  shows  the  elevation  of 
water  in  a  glass  tube  above  the  level  of  the  horizontal  surface  in  a 
wide  outer  vessel,  Fig.  :>Si>  the  depression  of  a  fluid  like  mercury  in 
a  similar  tul)e.  In  the  ca^e  of  water  the  general  result  of  experiments 
gives  zero  for  the  angle  of  contact,  that  is  the  air-angle  is  180", 
in  the  case  of  mercury  the  angle  is  finite  and  about  4S^.  Consider 
two  pointvS,  one  P  on  the  free  level  surface  in  the  outer  vessel,  the 
other  Q  on  the  surface  of  the  meniscus  in  the  tube,  at  some  distance 
from  the  wall  of  the  tube.  The  pressure  in  the  liquid  at  the  surface 
is  A",  at  the  same  level  under  the  tube  it  is  K  -  i//(l  /r,  +  l/r,),  if  r,,  r, 
be  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  at  the  point  Q,  and  ;r  be  its 
height  above  P.  Since  these  two  pressures  must  be  the  same  we 
have 


or  writing  22' for  //, 


\r,     rj 

y,,z=rn  +V). 


(«) 


Figs.  ;)34  and  ;:J3r)  show  more  exactly  the  form  of  the  surface  in 
V  ide  tubes.     The  dotted  line  in  each  case  is  the  undisturbed  level. 
If  the  tube  be  of  small  radius  a,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  r^  must 
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be  very  nearly  equal  to  r,.     At  the  bottom  of  the  meniscus  r^  is 
ei|ual  to  r, :  calling  each  r  we  have 


r 


(7) 


If  the  liquid  meet  the  tube  at  a  finite  angle  a,  the  curvature  in  a 
meridian  section  at  the  edge  is,  we  suppose,  l/r,  that  in  the  other 
normal  plane  is  cos  a/a.  For  the  surface  at  the  line  of  contact  with 
the  tube  is  inclined  at  the  angle  a  to  the  generating  lines  of  the 
tubular  surface.  Hence  a  narrow  ring  of  the  surface  at  that  line 
must  coincide  with  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  a/cos  a.     Hence  if  z 

Fig.  33r.. 


be  the  height  of  the  edge  of  the  meniscus  above  the  free  surface 
level  we  have 


„J1   ,  cosa\ 

^r         a    I 


(») 


But  the  total  upward  pull  exerted  by  the  film  upon  the  fluid  is 
'IiraTco&a,  and  if  ^  be  the  mean  height  to  which  the  liquid  is  raised, 
we  have 

TT  argph  =  2  tt  o7'co8  a, 
or 

gph=^2TS^''.  (9) 

a 

Now,  since  the  tube  is  very  narrow,  h  is  very  nearly  equal  to  z, 
and  therefore 


\r        a    I 


(10) 


that  is  /  =  a/cos  a,  and  the  two  radii  of  curvature  are  to  a  high  degree 
of  approximation  the  same  at  the  edge  of  the  meniscus.  But,  at 
the  lowest  point  gpz  =  2T/r,  if  r  be  the  radius  of  curvature  there  : 
hence  we  have  there  also  ljr  =  cosa/a,  and  each  of  the  curvatures  is 
the  same  both  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  meniscus  and  also  at  the 
edge,  and  they  must  be  the  same  approximately  at  all  points.  The 
meniscus  is  therefore  part  of  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  a/cos  a. 

If  the  angle  of  contact  is  zero,  the  radius  of  cur\'ature  is  a.  This 
is  the  case  for  water  and  for  every  liquid  which  wets  a  solid  with 
which  it  is  in  contact. 

The  height  to  which  a  liquid  rises  in  a  tube  is  inversely  as  the 
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radius  of  the  tube.  The  same  law  holds  for  the  rise  of  a  liquid 
between  two  near  parallel  plates ;  but  here  the  formula  is  slightly 
different.  There  is  only  one  curvature,  which  is  cos  a/o,  if  a  be  the 
half  distance  between  the  plates  and  a  the  angle  of  contact.  Hence, 
in  this  case,  if  A  be  the  mean  height  we  have 


gph  =  T"^-^  . 


a 


(") 


The  height  h  is  thus  only  half  that  for  a  tube  of  diameter  equal 
to  the  distance  between  the  plates. 

In  this  case  if  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  of  the  curved 
surface  be  r,  the  height  z  to  which  the  liquid  is  raised  is  given  by 


gpz  = 


r 


(12) 


Fig.  336. 


Of  course,  if  the  surface  be  convex,  the  depth  h  to  which  an}"  point 
at  which  the  radii  of  curvature  are  r^,  r,  is  sunk  below  the  fi-ee 
surface  is  given  by  (0),and  the  depression  between  the  plates  by(l:^). 
This  is  the  case  in  which  the  liquid  does  not  wet  the  walls  of  the 

tube,  as,  for  example,  water  within 
a  tube  the  walls  of  which  have  been 
covered  with  a  film  of  oil. 

An  interesting  experiment  iUus- 
trating  the  law  of  rise  of  a  liquid 
between  two  plates  is  made  by 
arranging  two  rectangular  plates  of 
glass  so  that  they  touch  along  a 
vertical  edge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3i»('», 
and  are  slightly  separated  by  a  thin 
wedge  at  the  other  two  vei*tic;il 
edges,  and  placing  them  with  their 
lower  horizontal  edges  in  a  trough 
of  water  coloured  with  aniline.  If  a  be  the  distance  to  which  the 
wedge  separates  these  latter  edges,  and  /  the  horizontal  length  of  the 
plates,  we  have  for  their  distance  apart  at  distance  .r  from  the  vertical 
edge  at  which  they  ai-e  in  contact  ira/L  AppixjximateJy,  therefore, 
the  height  z  to  which  the  water  rises  at  this  point  is  given  by 
gpz  »  Tljxa,     Hence 


xz=T 


i/pa 


(1:J) 


that  is  .rz  is  a  constant.  Hence  the  curve  of  contact  of  the  water 
with  the  plate  is  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  of  which  the  vertical  edge 
of  contact  of  the  plates  and  a  line  along  either  plate  coincident  wiih 
the  surface  are  the  asymptotes. 

6 in.  Form  of  Surface  neax  Plane  Plate  dipping  into  Liquid. — 
Consider  now  the  form  of  the  surface  on  either  side  of  a  plane  plate 
which  dips  into  a  liquid.     Fig.  ;3:^7  shows  the  form  of  the  surface,  at 
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anj  rate,  at  ail  points  which  are  noc  indnitely  ckkse  to  the  valL 
The  form  will  be  given  for  anv  angle  of  contact  by  drawing  the 
plate  in  position  so  as  to  inters^  the  dim  at  the  proper  angle.  A 
frecticm  of  the  surface  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horiaontal 
edge  in  which  the  liquid  meetjs  the  piate,  most  be  the  /iVa  "/o^fu^i. 
mnee  the  corvatare  at  any  point  P  of  this  section  of  the  ^IIIfaee 

Fig.  :Br. 


is  proportional  to  the  Terticnl  distance  of  the  point  frcm  ^ce 
undisturbed  lerel.  Hencir  if  ?  >«  a  constant  the  e«|uation  of  the 
scKstion  is  aB  we  have  !*een  in  ^  *•'»'• 

>-=  -(-M- -  »r>  *<ilojf  -<:.  ^.4> 

if 

If  the  value  a  ^  -  -  alc-gt  1  -r  ^^'D  be  choe^en  for  <:.  O  will  be  taken  at 
the  foot  of  the  vertical  tangent  and  L»  measured  Lorizontaliy  and  h 
verticallv.  OA.  the  hei^rht  of  the  point  of  contact  above  O,  ia> 
a  J2. 

If  p  denote  d*^  '/-r.  the  curvature  at  any  point  P  ln*/p  djrt  {l^^^  •:, 
and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  in  connected  with  the  ordinate  v  of  the 
point  hy  the  equation. 

^    'fj-  «l-''> 

(l*//;i      ^ 

If  we  put  <r  for  /"yc^  the  e^fiation  becom€x» 

'^  </y  ll«-) 

A  first  integiaJ  of  thin  €^|uatiori  \t-  o^Aained  hy  inultiplying  bc>ih 
sides  by  p  and  inXATf£nXu*ii.     TIjIa  gives 

(1-///    "'  "^  ^ 

since  y  =  <*  where  //-<*.     1*Lufe.  if  ^  be  the  inclination  of  the  tangent 
at  any  point  to  the  axi>»  *A  r,  thi>  equation  may  be  written,  s; 
p  =  tan  ^,  in  the  fcrm  <i- ot* H     «•  -  iy-,  or  «-( J  -  cx« 6>)  =  iy=,  that  is 
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2a 


(18) 


(>1)2.  Theory  of  Large  Drop  on  Horizontal  Plate  or  Bubble  of 
Air  below  Plate. — We  can  make  various  applications  of  this  last 
result.  Drawing  a  horizontal  line  through  B^  the  point  at  which  the 
curve  is  horizontal,  we  obtain  approximately  the  meridianal  section 
of  a  very  largo  circular  air  bubble  in  water  below  a  glass  plate  well 
wetted  by  the  liquid,  that  is  a  section  made  by  a  plane  through  the 
axis  of  figure. 

The  height  of  the  bubble  isKEj  and  this  is  given  by  (17)  with  the 
negative  value  of  the  radical  (1  -\-p^)i.  Hence,  y  =  2a  for  this  point. 
The  height  of  the  point  A  above  the  axis  of  abscissfe  is  a  ^/2,  since 
7/  =  2a8in^0,  and  0  =  9O\ 

If  the  height  of  the  bubble  or  the  height  of  the  point  A  be 
measured,  the  surface  tension  can  be  calculated  subject  to  a  correction 
required  for  the  neglect  of  the  curvature  in  the  other  normal  plane. 

G!)3.  Determination  of  Sur£Eu;e  Tension  from  Bubbles  and  Drops. 
— In  a  case  in  which  the  air  angle  of  contact  is  a,  let  a  horizontal 
line  be  drawn  through  the  point  C\  at  which  the  curve  is  inclined 
at  that  angle  to  the  horizontal.  Then  we  shall  have  for  the  ordinate, 
h  say,  of  that  point 

A  =  2asin^a.  (11») 

Let  this,  which  is  the  height  of  the  bubble,  be  measured.  Let  also 
the  height  OA,  that  is  a  ^2,  be  measured.  Then  a  is  known,  and 
all  that  is  required  is  a  determination  of  p  to  enable  the  surface 
tension  to  be  calculated.  Also  since  a  is  known  the  angle  of  contact 
can  be  calculated  by  (1*0- 

This  method  may  be  applied  to  large  drops  of  liquid  resting  on  a 
horizontal  plate  which  they  do  not  wet ;  for  example,  a  drop  of  mercury 

resting  on  a  glass  plate,  as  in  Fig.  :^38. 
If  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  top  of 
the  drop  and  2/  be  measured  down- 
wards, the  formulie  given  above  apply 
without  change.  The  density  p  is, 
however,  the  density  of  the  liquid 
forming  the  drop. 

Measurement  of  drops  for  the 
determination  of  surface  tension  was  recommended  by  (rauss  in  his 
memoir  on  Capillarity,  and  it  has  been  canied  out  with  much  care 
by  Quincke.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  theory  is  imper- 
fect, as  the  complete  diffei'ential  equation  is  not  (1<>),  but 


Fig.  338. 


dp 
jj  I       (Lr  cos^\ 


=  .'/, 


(20) 


where   r  is  the   i-adius  of  the   horizontal    section   of   the   drop  at 
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which  the  curvature  is  taken,  and  6  is  the  angle  which  the  normal 
at  the  point  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  section.  If  -ft  be  the  radius 
of  the  greatest  section, and  x  the  abscissa  of  the  point  r  =  R-Xy and  0 
is  the  complement  of  tan"'/?.  Hence,  cosd=p/  Jl+p^,  and  the 
ec|  nation  is 

dp 

This  equation  has  been  fully  treated  by  Laplace  in  a  second  supple- 
ment to  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses further  the  subject  of  capillarity.  He  compares  with  theory 
the  height,  measured  by  Gay-Lussac,  of  a  drop  of  mercury  a  decimetre 
in  diameter  taking  the  angle  of  contact  as  48'',  and  finds  3*897  milli- 
metres for  tbe  height,  as  against  the  observed  height  8*378  milli- 
metres. The  height  of  a  drop  of  the  same  size  had  been  previously 
found  by  Segner  to  be  3*4:0()7  millimetres. 

The  connection  of  the  surface  tension  of  mercury  required  for 
this  term  has  been  calculated  by  Worthington,  Phil.  May.  Jan.  1885. 

61)4.  Plateau's  Experiments. — Some  remarkable  experiments 
were  made  by  Plateau  with  drops  of  olive  oil  immersed  in  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  water,  adjusted  to  have  exactly  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  oil,  so  that  the  figure  of  a  mass  of  it  could  be  studied  without 
ahy  distortion  except  that  due  to  motion  imposed  upon  the  mass.  It 
was  seen  that  the  figure  of  a  drop  of  the  oil  was  spherical  when  at 
rest  under  no  force,  a  result  that  of  course  must  hold  for  all  fluids. 
The  surface-film  contracts  so  as  to  take  the  smallest  area  consistent 
with  a  given  volume,  and  that  involves,  as  is  well  known,  the  spherical 
figure.  The  spherical  figure  is  the  only  one  of  finite  extent  which, 
when  there  is  no  constraint  as  to  boundary,  will  satisfy  the  condition 
that 

111 

where  a  is  a  constant,  which  nrust  hold  at  all  points. 

Also,  when  one  of  these  drops  was  pierced  through  its  centre  by 
a  vertical  wire  oiled  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  drop,  and  the  wire  was 
turned  round  its  own  axis  the  drop  bulged  out  horizontally  under 
centrifugal  force  until  ultimately,  under  some  little  disturbance,  an 
equatorial  ring  parted  from  the  main  body  and  remained  rotating 
round  the  equator  of  the  central  mass,  like  the  ling  of  Saturn  about 
the  equator  of  that  planet. 

Many  other  remarkable  experiments  were  carried  out  by  Plateau, 
and  are  described  in  his  Siaiique  .  .  .  des  Lujuides  soumis  aux  seules 
Farces  MoUciduire,  to  which  the  reader  may  refer  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

GOi').  Films  having  Two  Surfaces. — Now  let  us  consider  films 
which  have  two  surfaces  separated  by  a  thin  stratum  of  the  fluid. 
Such  are  soap  films,  which,  when  proper  precautions  are  taken  in 
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prepariiig  the  solution,  can  be  kept  in  existence  for  days  and  studied 
in  various  positions,  and  can  be  attached  to  boundaries  of  different 
shapes.*  In  these  cases  the  tension  of  the  fihn  may  be  taken  as 
twice  the  tension  of  either  surface. 

Let  the  bulb  be  closed,  p  be  the  pressure  of  the  air  within  it, 
and  P  be  the  external  atmospheric  pressure.  If  R^,  /?,  be  the  prin- 
cipal radii  of  curvature  at  any  point,  we  have 


1,1 _P-P 
R,    R,      2T' 


(23) 


Fig.  339. 


\ 


1 


69G.  Cylindrical  Film. — As  an  illustration,  take  a  film  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  bounded  by  two  spherical  caps.  This  is  very 
easily  formed  by  suspending  two  circles  of  wire  in  horizontal  planes 

at  a  suitable  vertical  distance  apart,  and  so  that 
their  centres  are  in  one  vertical.  This  can  be  done 
by  supporting  the  lower  circle  by  three  diverging 
legs  of  wire,  and  the  upper  one  by  three  thin 
diverging  threads  attached  at  points  in  the  ring, 
then  taking  up  a  portion  of  soap  solution  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  thistle-funnel  or  tube,  placing 
the  end  of  the  tube  between  the  rings  and  blowing 
the  bubble  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  both 
rings.  If  the  tube  is  then  gently  withdrawn  while 
the  finger  closes  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  the 
bubble  can  be  left  resting  whole  between  the  rings. 
If,  then,  the  upper  ring  be  vertically  raised,  the  film 
between  them  will  be  stretched,  and  will,  as  its 
length  increases,  approach  the  cylindrical  form.  For 
by  the  raising  of  the  upper  ring  the  curvature  in  a 
vertical  section  through  the  axis  is  diminished,  while 
the  curvature  in  a  horizontal  section  is  increased. 
When  the  curvature  in  the  vertical  section  has  become  zero,  the 
curvature  of  the  other  is  at  each  point  1/a,  where  a  is  the  radius  of 
either  ring.  The  caps  closing  the  ends  will  be  spherical.  If  a  be 
the  radius  of  either  ring,  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the 
inside  and  outside  being  p-  P  as  before,  we  have  for  the  cylindrical 
body  of  the  film 

•2t1=p-P.  (24) 


^ 


a 


Also  if  r  be  the  radius  of  a  spherical  cap,  we  have 

4T-=p-P, 
r 


(-'•■') 


*  Take  1  part  Marseilles  soap  cut  in  small  pieces,  dissolve  in  40  parts  by 
weight  of  distilled  water  moderately  warm ;  filter  and  then  mix  16  parts  by 
volame  with  11  of  pure  glycerine,  and  allow  to  stand  for  a  week.  On  the 
eighth  day  cool  to  S^C.  for  6  hours,  then  filter,  placing  in  the  filter  a  cloaed  te^t- 
tube  containing  ice  to  prevent  deposit  from  re-dissolving.  Repeat  filtering  until 
solution  is  clear,  then  put  away  in  stoppered  bottles  at  ordinary  temperature. 
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Hence  2.'r  =  1/a,  or  2a  ^  r.  The  radiiM  of  the  endu  w  thernfori*  *r|nal 
to  the  diameter  <rf  the  tabe.  Hence  we  have  ^Fi^.  i»-;f»)  r-^inw  -  Jr, 
or  sin  a  =  i,  that  La  a  =  :><>  . 

t»li7.  ne  Catenoid. — If  the  spherical  rapn  he  pnArf.iirArl,  the 
pressure  outside  and   in^iide  the  cylindrical   film   will   At   rmrj^   Hm 
ei|ualised,  and  the  cvlindrical  form  will  dii>iappear ;  and  thA  -it^ffAom 
will  become  one  of  rerolation  about  the  line 
of    centres    of    the    two    circleM.     having 
double  curvature  at  each  point  given    hj 
the  equation 


».    *. 


Bat  if  I  ^  he  the  r!nrvAtnre  in  *  pl^ne 
tkri>a^  the  iUiA^  x  meiHiiianiil  pUne  ^iA  vi> 
i^hall  (!all  in.  nhe  iiurv-icar?*  i  R.  in  -.ne 
pUne  perpemiiisniAr  *>-)  nniH.  ami  ^imc  '^cn 
rainfng  nhe  aormai  ^n  "hi*  poi nr,  /^.  .n.  i^y 
Mi»iiiiier '»  •aienrenu*''.tinni*rT-»«i  j^-.rrt  irte  Hh- 
tan«»  it  iP  from  ^he  t.dH  v/  -Jie  *.mj:n;n  .  /'  ^rj^*^  f  vhi^-*  ,.  a  -^* 
d&>caai»  ir  -ihe  poinn  .-^  ri-nm  -i^e   vf.w.    imt"  •♦  .«  -.iut   *ngr>    i//' '/ 

K^nise  TiiH  •nrTT.inxi*^  n  "^im  iif^rntittiwii  \\H\\vt  m  \f^*ynM^\^  n  i»««i  i^ 
^iie  irjier  .iiiinuii  iiaup.  mil  jin  '."kiCiiiu  \f  *:\f-ti'\v.'  u  «!<•  '4\f  %%**■** 
piuaie  i«  .'_r  lift  fiKniii/*;^  ii'  :if*  jomi.  .-^  '.'.vu  m-r  m/*?****!  vJ^  >ui 
siHruiii  v'.rii  "lift  ivm  u    iii*  rtn<*rf»A       !V'u»  «*•?»< m  *^   ii*»  iiii''i*#v*  »••  <ii 

^ein.  "liP   iiin   v»il    n    ii*»    i»rrn*T-  Vfi.»»    mli/f*  ml    -.^rji^'v    i*  •    «,ii<-/fiM«. 

.Xiimai    \l%I\w   Will    li*'    .  n  •  f  f/i-    /.     I.    »r.S.A    #.:i'r.i*r;Ii  .i-    1.^    .• -•  •— >r       -4*^ 
I  iuu(C*nt   ir,^   o    t^   r  .-r^#»^    t    !.,►    ..    i..        i    /    ^   i-»    ir'..j  .  .-:  •.*i>rf*- 

".IP  inrnuU  iiswi^.  .r.'  1>  r  .;.  .-r*.  i<-  :...  ut*  :.*t.^'a  i^  ir!.-^  .**.-_ 
'.irp  n:lii*    r!j**r   .:»*.*•    */•.--■         '  .•    1.^  ....-r-m-. :...•-         *j     --     :-^»*ic     • 

!ri*»   ■.'■jOril*    ■!■     t  .»«*►      i»'        .*«»I        ....  ..Vr .     .*/-       *-      .-■     «•»■     "-.-      '"      ■-     »au»- 

.4^^'rli.      .t't.    ■   '    ..»    1.^     .*f-*..-..     .■    1.-    :..."•    .-.   w     '    -.    T  jk     ..1-;  li-i     »c-.'.ii« 

"llH    fUfSUii'^-r      !»^     .l»>r  :..•.'      .  ■  .  ;      '     -  .vr.-  5      -        «*  •  :  ^      «x.#^»i.-.  :  **:*tj-* 

ir    'a    it     li.»  .  fTTirrf  r..w;      ..      !  ..      ,..',.\ui     fri'.r.i'       •»     ^o  >.      .'  .*** 

ir  -ILC.*."    4  •  niut-      /•' "  ■'      ! -«r     ^     ./.*  ..'  *...  -r".     '         ••     "--«      i<i:.:-      •' 

•:iir»tflirf-     fl      '.M       I  •  .tr  •r'.:..        .^.'  -J-  .--r.'fc.  I  fcr-        *u«L. 

J[f«ri1#T*  ■     I  •»r.irtftn 
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suppose  (Fig.  840)  a  to  increase  from  /^  to  Q,  we  shall  have  for  the 
curvature  at  /*,  -  dd/ds.  ' 

Also,  if  ^  be  the  distance  of  P  from  the  axis  of  the  curve,  we 
have  for  the  curvature  in  the  other  plane  cos  0/2/.     Hence, 

ds       y        a 

if  2a  denote  '2T/(p  -  P).  But  cos6  =  y/py  where  p  is  PA^,  the  radius 
of  curvature  in  the  second  normal  plane,  and  sin 6  =  dyjds.  Hence, 
ds  —  dy /ein  0,  and  the  equation  just  written  becomes 

-  ysinBdB -{-cos  3dy  =  —ydyj 

of  which  the  integral  is 

VCos^  =  ^  +  6\  (20) 

za 

where  C  is  a  constant.     Now  cos  ^  =  y/p,  and  therefore 

()98.  Capillary  Surfaces  of  Beyolution,  Generation  of  Undoloid, 
Oatenoid,  and  Nodoid. — Now  let  the  curve  PQ  be  described  by  the 
rolling  of  another  curve  along  the  axis,  touching  that  line  at  X 

PM  is  the  perpendicular  let 
Fig.  341.  fall  from  the  point  P  on  tlie 

tangent  to  the  rolling  curve. 
The  relation  between  the 
i-adius  vector  p  and  y  given 
by  (30)  is  exactly  the  rela- 
tion between  the  length  of 
the    radius   vector   p   di-awn 

from    the   focus   of    a   conic 

section  to  a  point  on  the 
curve  and  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  focus  on  tlie 
tangent  to  the  conic  section  at  P.  This  the  reader  may  make 
out  at  once  for  the  ellipse  by  comparing  with  the  eciuations  of 
§  79  above.  One  semi-axis  of  the  conic  is  a,  the  other  is  J-JaC- 
Hence  the  curve  is  that  traced  out  by  the  focus  of  a  conic  section  as 
it  rolls  along  the  axis  of  the  curve. 

When  the  rolling  curve  is  an  ellipse  the  curve  traceil  by  the  focus 
is  called  the  unduloid  ;  when  the  curve  is  a  parabola  the  curve  is  a 
nodoid,  consisting  of  a  series  of  loops  as  shown  in  Fig.  :)41. 

i\\)\).  Stability  of  Cylinder  and  Catenoid. — We  have  not  spic? 
to  deal  with  the  sttibility  of  the  cylinder  and  catenoid.  For  the 
investigjitions  the  reader  may  refer  to  Clerk  Maxwell's  article  on 
Capillarity  in  the  Encycloixvdia  Britanntca,  1  i)th  edition.  The  results 
are  that  a  cylindrical  film  between  the  edges  of  two  parallel  circular  end 
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plates,  and  acted  on  by  no  forces,  is  stable  only  when  the  distance 
between  the  plates  is  greater  than  half  the  circumference. 

A  catenoid  bounded  at  the  ends  by  two  open  rings  is  stable  when 
the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  the  generating  catenary  intersect 
above  the  directrix  of  the  curve,  that  is  before  reaching  the  axis  of 
the  catenoid. 

The  former  case  is  of  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  stability 
of  a  jet  of  fluid.  Cylindrical  portions  longer  than  the  limit  stated 
will  break  up  into  detached  pieces, 
each  of  which  will  tend  to  become 
49pherical,  and  if  they  continue  to 
move  freely  under  the  action  of 
gravity  will  end  by  becoming 
spherical  after  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  vibrations  about  the 
spherical  figure. 

7()0.  Influence  of  Surface  Ten- 
sion on  Propagation  of  Waves. — 

The  influence  of  capillary  action  on  the  velocity  of  propagation  has 
been  investigated  by  Lord  Kelvin.*  The  velocity  of  propagation  of 
waves  in  water,  which  are  short  in  comparison  with  the  depth  of  the 
water,  is  given  by  the  equation 


'=J'jh 


(81) 


where  X  is  the  wave  length,  and  g  is  such  that  ypz  is  the  pressure  at 
a  depth  z  below  the  surface  at  any  point.  In  ordinary  cases  </  is 
simply  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity.  But  the  action  of  surface 
tension  is  to  increase  the  pressure  at  any  depth  z  if  the  surface  be 
convex,  and  to  diminish  it  if  the  surface  be  concave.  Let  the  wave 
profile  along  the  direction  of  propagation  be  given  by 

.    27r 
j/  =  asin — Xf 

•^  X    ' 


Vhere  y  is  the  height  of  the  surface  above  the  mean  surface- level.    We 
3iave  for  the  curvature 

•and  the  pressure  at  the  surface  due  to  the  curvature  is  therefore 

The  pressure  at  the  mean  surface-level  is  this  together  with  g(ji/, 
J30  that  the  whole  pressure  there  is  g{l+4:'7r''T/(jp\^)pi/.      Hence, 

*  *' HydrokJcetic  Solutions  and  Observations,"  Phil,  Mag.  Oct.  1871. 
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the  wave  propagation  takes  place  as  if  gravity  were  increased  from 
g  to  ^(1  +iw^T/gp\^).     Hence,  the  velocity  of  propagation  is 


'V  -^^      ^p 

This  will  have  different  values  for  different  values  of  p.  It  will 
have  its  least  value  when  g\/'2  ir  =  2'trT/\p,  that  is,  when  X-  =  4:ir^Tlgp, 
and  then 

v=Ug^K  (84) 

701.  Waves  and  Bipples. — Values  for  which  X  is  greater  than 
2  T  JT/gp  are  controlled  more  by  gravity  than  by  surface  tension ; 
waves  for  which  X  is  less  than  this  limit  are  controlled  more  by  sur- 
face tension  than  by  gravity.  The  latter  Lord  Kelvin  calls  rippUa, 
Hippies  are  very  clearly  seen  when  a  fine  fishing  line  is  held  stretched 
by  a  plummet  sunk  in  water  from  a  boat,  and  the  boat  is  rowed  for- 
ward. A  pattern  of  waves  extending  to  some  distance  in  front  of 
the  line  is  produced.  The  waves  travel  out  from  the  line  in  front  in 
the  water  (which  just  at  the  line  is  moving  with  the  same  speed) 
until  a  point  is  reached  where,  in  consequence  of  the  slower 
motion  of  the  water,  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves  is  just 
equal  to  the  rate  of  advance  of  the  boat.  This  marks  the  front  of 
the  pattern  of  stationary  waves  which  move  forward  with  the  boat. 
The  stationary  wave  nearest  the  line  is  the  wave  of  minimum  velocity, 
then  come  the  two  sets  of  more  rapidly  travelling  waves,  the  gravita- 
tion waves  and  the  ripples.  The  former  increase,  the  latter  diminish 
in  wave  length,  and  both  diminish  in  amplitude  ns  the  distance  of 
the  same  increases.  If  w  be  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves, 
and  V  the  velocity  of  the  source,  the  outside  of  the  wave  pattern  is 
at  a  distance  from  the  front  of  the  pattern  inclined  at  the  angle 
sin~'w?/rto  the  direction  of  motion. 

702.  Determination  of  Surface  Tension  by  Bipples. — This  theo- 
retical result  has  been  tested  by  Lord  Rayleigh  ♦  and  by  Matthiessen,'t' 
and  has  been  employed  by  Lord  Rayleigh  for  the  experimental  deter- 
mination of  surface  tension.  +  The  method  is  preferable  to  any 
other,  as  it  is  possible  to  take  precautions  ensure  that  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  is  kept  clean,  which  it  is  impossible  to  employ  in  other 
methods. 

A  shallow  porcelain  tray  10"  by  12"  contained  the  water  ;  the 
waves  wei-e  produced  by  a  straight  edge  of  glass  attached  to  one 
prong  of  a  tuning-fork  maintained  in  vibration  by  an  electro-magnet, 

*  *'  On  the  CrispatioDS  of  Fluid  resting  upon  a  Vibrating  Support."  Phil^ 
Mag,  July  1883. 

t  Wied.  Ann.  38, 1889. 

t  ''  On  the  Tension  of  Water  Surfaces.  Clean  and  Contaminated,  investi- 
gated by  the  Method  of  Ripples.'*    PhU.  Mag.  Nov.  1890. 
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which  had  a  frequency,  determined  by  comparison  with  standard 
forks,  of  42*12.  The  waves  were  rendered  visible  by  means  of  a  gas 
dame  placed  in  the  focal  plane  of  a  large  lens  of  about  84  inches 
focus.  The  lens  was  only  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  flame  was  placed  just  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  axis 
of  symmetry,  so  that  the  focus  after  reflexion  and  a  second  passage 
through  the  lens  might  not  coincide  with  the  source. 

A  fork  kept  vibrating  in  unison  with  the  exciter  screened  off  the 
light  of  the  flame  at  each  vibration  by  means  of  a  piece  of  tin  plate. 
The  surface  was  thus  rendered  instantaneously  visible  at  each  vibra- 
tion always  in  the  same  phase  of  generation  of  the  waves. 

The  eye  was  placed  close  to  the  focus  to  which  the  reflected  light 
was  brought,  and  the  arrangement  was  so  sensitive  that  waves  were 
seen  which  were  perfectly  invisible  when  the  surface  was  viewed  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

In  some  of  the  experiments  a  somewhat  graver  fork  was  used 
(frequency  40*9),  and  the  results  were  found  to  be  quite  concordant 
with  those  obtained  by  the  other  fork. 

To  keep  the  surface  of  the  water  clean  a  hoop  of  thin  brass,  of 
breadth  greater  ^han  the  depth  of  the  water,  was  coiled  up  close 
round  the  dipper  which  generated  the  waves,  and  then  allowed  to 
expand  out  towards  the  edge  of  the  dish.  One  or  two  operations 
cleaned  the  surface  very  thoroughly,  and  they  were  repeated  from 
time  to  time  as  impurities  settled  on  the  surface  from  the  aii\ 

The  number  of  ripples  between  two  points  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  was  counted,  and  this  gave  the  wave  length.  The  known 
period  then  enabled  the  surface  tension  to  be  calculated  by  (33), 
g\/27r  being  supposed  negligible. 

The  mean  result  gave  2^  for  water  as  74  dynes  per  lineal  centi- 
metre at  temperature  65"^  Fahr.  This  is  markedly  below  the  value 
(Ml  d}Ties  per  linear  centimetre)  obtained  by  Quincke  from  obser- 
vations on  air-bubbles  below  glass  plates.  It  agrees,  however,  with 
other  observations  of  Lord  Kayleigh's  on  the  transverse  oscillations 
of  water  jets,*  for  which  Quincke's  results  gave  too  low  a  wave 
length.t 

703.  Method  with  Microscope  or  Telescope. — ^The  following 
method  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Craw  in  experiments 
on  the  superficial  tension  of  mercury  in  contact  with  various  solu- 
tions, in  which  he  is  at  present  engaged  as  a  research  student  in  the 
Physical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Liquid  is  placed 
in  a  shallow  vessel  supported  on  the  resonance  box  of  a  monochord. 
When  the  monochord  is  excited,  a  well-deflned  pattei-n  of  standing 
ripples  is  produced  by  interference  of  waves  proceeding  from  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  The  waves  comprise  different  component  series^ 
and  any  one  of  these  can  be  isolated  by  means  of  glass  rods  properly 
placed  on  the  surface. 

Fig.  343  shows  the  arrangement.      T  is  a,  rectangular  trough 

♦  *•  Capillary  Phenomena  of  Jets.'*    Proc.  R.  S,  No.  196  (1979). 
t  WorthingtoD,  PJiU,  Mag.  vol.  xx.  1885. 
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radius  of  the  tube.  The  same  lav^  holds  for  the  rise  of  a  liquid 
between  two  near  parallel  plates ;  but  here  the  formula  is  slightly 
different.  There  is  only  one  curvature,  which  is  cos  a/a,  if  «  be  the 
half  distance  between  the  plates  and  a  the  angle  of  contact.  Hence, 
in  this  case,  if  A  be  the  mean  height  we  have 


a 


(II) 


The  height  h  is  thus  only  half  that  for  a  tube  of  diameter  ecjual 
to  the  distance  between  the  plates. 

In  this  case  if  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  of  the  curveii 
surface  be  r,  the  height ;:  to  which  the  liquid  is  raised  is  given  by 


gpz  = 


T 


r 


(12) 


Fig.  336. 


Of  course,  if  the  surface  be  convex,  the  depth  h  to  which  any  point 
at  which  the  radii  of  curvature  are  r^,  r^  is  sunk  below  the  fi-ee 
surface  is  given  by  (6),  and  the  depression  between  the  plates  by  (1 2). 
This  is  the  case  in  which  the  liquid  does  not  wet  the  walls  of  the 

tube,  as,  for  example,  water  within 
a  tube  the  walls  of  which  have  been 
covered  with  a  film  of  oil. 

An  interesting  experiment  illus- 
trating the  law  of  rise  of  a  liquid 
between  two  plates  is  made  by 
arranging  two  rectangular  plates  of 
glass  so  that  they  touch  along  a 
vertical  edge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ;>;*»(*», 
and  are  slightly  separated  by  a  thin 
wedge  at  the  other  two  verticil 
edges,  and  placing  them  with  their 
lower  horizontal  edges  in  a  trough 
of  water  coloured  with  aniline.  If  a  be  the  distance  to  which  the 
wedge  separates  these  latter  edgas,  and  I  the  horizontal  length  of  the 
plates,  we  have  for  their  distance  apait  at  distance  x  from  the  vei-tical 
edge  at  which  they  are  in  contact  xajL  Approximately,  thei'efore, 
the  height  z  to  which  the  water  rises  at  this  point  is  given  by 
gpz^Tljxa.     Hence 

xz^T  ^-,  (l:;) 

that  is  xz  is  a  constant.  Hence  the  curve  of  contact  of  the  water 
with  the  plate  is  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  of  which  the  vertical  edge 
of  contact  of  the  plates  and  a  line  along  either  plate  coincident  wiih 
the  siu'face  are  the  asymptotes. 

601.  Form  of  Surface  near  Plane  Plate  dipping  into  Liquid. — 
Consider  now  the  form  of  the  suiface  on  either  side  of  a  plane  plate 
which  dips  into  a  liquid.     Yig,  ;5:^7  shows  the  form  of  the  surface,  at 
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any  rate,  at  all  points  which  are  not  infinitely  close  to  the  wall. 
The  form  will  be  given  for  any  angle  of  contact  by  drawing  the 
plate  in  position  so  as  to  intersect  the  film  at  the  proper  angle.  A 
i^ection  of  the  surface  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal 
edge  in  which  the  liquid  meets  the  plate,  must  be  the  linea  elastica, 
since  the  curvature  at  any  point  P  of  this  section  of  the  surface 

Fio.  337. 


is  proportional  to  the  vertical  distance  of  the  point  from  the 
undisturbed  level.  Hence  if  c  be  a  constant  the  equation  of  the 
section  is  as  we  have  seen  in  §  (>.").') 

.r=  -(4a»-y')»  +  alog-''±i:^*'"-^)*  +  o.  (14) 

If  the  value  a  J'2  -  alog(l  +  ^2)  be  chosen  for  c,  0  will  be  taken  at 
the  foot  of  the  vertical  tangent  and  is  measured  horizontally  and  y 
vertically.      OA,  the    height   of  the  point  of   contact  above  0,  is 

If  p  denote  dyjd^,  the  curvature  at  any  point  P  is  (dp/dx)/{l  +2^^)^^ 
and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  connected  with  the  ordinate  y  of  the 
point  by  the  equation. 

dp 
rp    dx  ^     ^  (15) 

If  we  put  a-  for  Tjyp  the  equation  becomes 

A  first  integral  of  this  equation  is  obtained  by  multiplying  both 
sides  by  p  and  integrating.     This  gives 

since  y  =  o  where  />  =  0.  Thus,  if  (9  be  the  inclination  of  the  tangent 
at  any  point  to  the  axis  of  .i;,  this  equation  may  be  written,  since 
p  =  tan  0,  in  the  form  a-cosO  =  or  -  Ay-,  or  a-(l  -  cos  B)  =  Jy*,  that  is 
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2a 


(18) 


()1)2.  Theory  of  Large  Drop  on  Horizontal  Plate  or  Babble  of 
Air  below  Plate. — ^We  can  make  various  applications  of  this  hs^t 
result.  Drawing  a  horizontal  line  through  A\  the  point  at  which  the 
curve  is  horizontal,  we  obtain  approximately  the  meridianal  sectioD 
of  a  very  largo  cu*cular  air  bubble  in  water  below  a  glass  plate  well 
wetted  by  the  liquid,  that  is  a  section  made  by  a  plane  through  the 
axis  of  figure. 

The  height  of  the  bubble  is  KB,  and  this  is  given  by  (17)  with  the 
negative  value  of  the  radical  (1  +p^)^.  Hence,  i/  =  2a  for  this  point. 
The  height  of  the  point  A  above  the  axis  of  abscissae  is  a  J2,  since 
2/  =  2asinjO,  and  (9  =  90". 

If  the  height  of  the  bubble  or  the  height  of  the  point  A  be 
measured,  the  surface  tension  can  be  calculated  subject  to  a  coirection 
required  for  the  neglect  of  the  curvature  in  the  other  normal  plane. 

Qiyd.  Determination  of  Surface  Tension  from  Bubbles  and  Drops. 
— In  a  case  in  which  the  air  angle  of  contact  is  a,  let  a  horizontal 
line  be  drawn  through  the  point  C,  at  which  the  curve  is  inclined 
at  that  angle  to  the  horizontal.  Then  we  shall  have  for  the  ordinate, 
h  say,  of  that  point 

A  =  2asin^a.  (r.») 

Let  this,  which  is  the  height  of  the  bubble,  be  measured.  Let  also 
the  height  OA,  that  is  a  J2,  be  measured.  Then  a  is  known,  and 
all  that  is  required  is  a  determination  of  p  to  enable  the  surface 
tension  to  be  calculated.  Also  since  a  is  known  the  angle  of  contact 
can  be  calculated  by  (1 9). 

This  method  may  be  applied  to  large  drops  of  liquid  resting  on  a 
horizontal  plate  which  they  do  not  wet ;  for  example,  a  drop  of  mercury 

resting  on  a  glass  plate,  as  in  Fig.  838. 
If  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  top  of 
the  drop  and  y  be  metisui-ed  down- 
wards, the  formulae  given  above  apply 
without  change.  The  density  p  u», 
however,  the  density  of  the  liquid 
forming  the  drop. 

Measurement  of  drops  for  the 
determination  of  surface  tension  was  recommended  by  (lauss  in  his 
memoir  on  Capillarity,  and  it  has  been  carried  out  with  much  care 
by  Quincke.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  theory  is  imper- 
fect, as  the  complete  differential  equation  is  not  (!(>)>  ^^^^ 


Fig.  338. 


dp 
,1       dir  cos^\ 


=  !/, 


(20) 


where   7*  is  the   i^dius  of  the   hoiizontal    section   of   the   drop  at 
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which  the  curvature  is  taken,  and  0  is  the  angle  which  the  normal 
at  the  point  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  section.  If  /i^  be  the  radius 
of  the  greatest  section, and  x  the  abscissa  of  the  point  r  =  B-x, and  0 
is  the  complement  of  tan"*/?.  Hence,  cosd=p/  Jl+p^,  and  the 
equation  is 

dp 

This  equation  has  been  fully  treated  by  Laplace  in  a  second  supple- 
ment to  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses further  the  subject  of  capillarity.  He  compares  ^^ith  theory 
the  height,  measured  by  Gray-Lussac,  of  a  drop  of  mercury  a  decimetre 
in  diameter  taking  the  angle  of  contact  as  48~,  and  finds  3*397  milli- 
metres for  the  height,  as  against  the  observed  height  8*378  milli- 
metres. The  height  of  a  drop  of  the  same  size  had  been  previously 
found  bv  Segner  to  be  3*4()(>7  millimetres. 

The  con-ection  of  the  surface  tension  of  mercury  required  for 
this  term  has  been  calculated  by  Worthington,  Phil.  Mag,  Jan.  1885. 

61)4.  Plateaus  Experiments. — Some  remarkable  experiments 
were  made  by  Plateau  with  drops  of  olive  oil  immersed  in  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  water,  adjusted  to  have  exactly  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  oil,  so  that  the  figure  of  a  mass  of  it  could  be  studied  without 
any  distortion  except  that  due  to  motion  imposed  upon  the  mass.  It 
was  seen  that  the  figure  of  a  drop  of  the  oil  was  spherical  when  at 
rest  under  no  force,  a  result  that  of  course  must  hold  for  all  fluids. 
The  surface-film  contracts  so  as  to  take  the  smallefi>t  area  consistent 
with  a  given  volume,  and  that  involves,  as  is  well  known,  the  spherical 
figure.  The  spherical  figure  is  the  only  one  of  finite  extent  which, 
when  there  is  no  constraint  as  to  boundary,  will  satisfy  the  condition 
that 

-^+1=1,  (22) 

R,     B,     a'  ^  ^ 

where  a  is  a  constant,  which  must  hold  at  all  points. 

Also,  when  one  of  these  drops  was  pierced  through  its  centre  by 
a  vertical  wire  oiled  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  drop,  and  the  wire  was 
turned  round  its  own  axis  the  drop  bulged  out  horizontally  under 
centiifugal  force  until  ultimately,  under  some  little  disturbance,  an 
equatorial  ring  parted  from  the  main  body  and  remained  rotating 
round  the  equator  of  the  central  mass,  like  the  ling  of  Haturn  about 
the  equator  of  that  planet. 

Many  other  remarkable  experiments  were  carried  out  by  Plateau, 
and  are  described  in  his  Statique  .  .  .  des  Liqiddea  so  amis  aux  sen-les 
Forces  Molecnlaire,  to  which  the  reader  may  refer  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

GDi*).  Films  having  Two  Surfaces. — Now  let  us  consider  films 
which  have  two  surfaces  separated  by  a  thin  stratum  of  the  fluid. 
Such  are  soap  films,  which,  when  proper  precautions  are  taken  in 
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preparing  the  solution,  can  be  kept  in  existence  for  days  and  studied 
in  various  positions,  and  can  be  attached  to  boundaries  of  different 
shapes.*  In  these  cases  the  tension  of  the  fiUn  may  be  taken  as 
twice  the  tension  of  either  surface. 

Let  the  bulb  be  closed,  p  be  the  pressure  of  the  air  within  it, 
and  F  be  the  external  atmospheric  pressure.  If  ^j,  ^,  be  the  prin- 
cipal radii  of  curvature  at  any  point,  we  have 


1.1 .P-P 


(23) 


Fig.  339. 


\. 


69G.  Oylindrical  Film. — As  an  illustration,  take  a  film  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  bounded  by  two  spherical  caps.  This  is  very 
easily  formed  by  suspending  two  circles  of  wire  in  horizontal  planes 

at  a  suitable  vertical  distance  apart,  and  so  that 
their  centres  are  in  one  vertical.  This  can  be  done 
by  supporting  the  lower  circle  by  three  diverging 
legs  of  wire,  and  the  upper  one  by  three  thin 
diverging  threads  attached  at  points  in  the  ring, 
then  taking  up  a  portion  of  soap  solution  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  thistle-funnel  or  tube,  placing 
the  end  of  the  tube  between  the  rings  and  blowing 
the  bubble  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  both 
rings.  If  the  tube  is  then  gently  withdrawn  while 
the  finger  closes  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  the 
bubble  can  be  left  resting  whole  between  the  rings. 
If,  then,  the  upper  ring  be  vertically  raised,  the  film 
between  them  will  be  stretched,  and  will,  as  its 
length  increases,  approach  the  cylindrical  form.  For 
by  the  raising  of  the  upper  ring  the  curvature  in  a 
vertical  section  through  the  axis  is  diminished,  while 
the  curvature  in  a  horizontal  section  is  increased. 
When  the  curvature  in  the  vertical  section  has  become  zero,  the 
curvature  of  the  other  is  at  each  point  l/a,  where  a  is  the  radius  of 
either  ring.  The  caps  closing,  the  ends  will  be  spherical.  If  a  be 
the  radius  of  either  ring,  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the 
inside  and  outside  being  /?  -  P  as  before,  we  have  for  the  cylindrical 
body  of  the  film 

2t1=P-P.  (24) 


a 


Also  if  r  be  the  radius  of  a  spherical  cap,  we  have 

W-=p-F, 
r 


(2.-.) 


*  Take  1  part  Marseilles  soap  cut  in  small  pieces,  dissolve  in  40  parts  bj 
weight  of  distilled  water  moderately  warm ;  filter  and  then  mix  15  parts  by 
volame  with  11  of  pure  glycerine,  and  allow  to  stand  for  a  week.  On  the 
eighth  day  cool  to  TV.  for  6  hours,  then  filter,  placing  in  the  filter  a  closed  tei-t- 
tube  containing  ice  to  prevent  deposit  from  re-dissolving.  Repeat  filtering  until 
solution  is  clear,  then  put  away  in  stoppered  bottles  at  ordinary  temperature. 
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Hence  ^jr  =  1/a,  or  2a  ^  r.  The  radius  of  the  ends  is  therefore  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  Hence  we  have  (Fig.  339)  r8ina  =  ^r, 
or  sin  a  =  i,  that  is  o  =  30^ . 

(>97.  The  Gatenoid. — If  the  spherical  caps  be  pdnctured,  the 
pressure  outside  and   inside  the  cylindrical  film  will   at   once   be 
e(|ualised,  and  the  cylindrical  form  will  disappear;  and  the  surface 
will  become  one  of  revolution  about  the  line 
of    centres    of    the    two    circles,    having 
double  curvature  at  each  point  given   by 
the  equation 


But  if  1  jR^  be  the  curvature  in  a  plane 
through  the  axis,  a  meridianal  plane  as  we 
shall  call  it,  the  curvature  1/R,  in  the 
plane  perpendicular  to  this,  and  also  con- 
taining the  normal  at  the  point  P,  is,  by 
Meunier's  theorem,*  connected  with  the  dis- 
tance of  P  from  the  axis  by  the  ec^uation  l/R^=^co88/r,  when  r  is  the 
distance  of  the  point  P  from  the  axis,  and  8  is  the  angle  MPjV, 
Hence 


]_ 


r 


or 


r=  -  R, cos 6. 


(27) 


Hence  the  curvature  in  the  meridianal  plane  is  opposite  to  that  in 
the  other  normal  plane,  and  the  radius  of  curvature  in  the  former 
plane  is  PxV,  the  distance  of  the  point  P  from  intersection  of  the 
normal  with  the  axis  of  the  surface.  The  section  of  the  surface  by  an 
axial  plane  is  thus  (§  324  above),  a  catenary  of  which  the  axis  is 
the  directrix.     Hence  the  surface  is  called  a  catetioid. 

If  the  wires  be  brought  closer  to  one  another,  or  carried  farther 
open  than  corresponds  to  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  film  between 
them,  the  film  will  in  the  former  case  bulge  out  convex  in  a  meridian- 
plane,  and  in  the  latter  will  be  pressed  in  by  the  outer  air.     If  we 

*  This  theorem  connects  the  curvature  of  the  surface  at  any  point  P  in  any 
normal  plane  with  the  curvature  in  a  section  intersecting  the  former  plane  in 
a  tangent  line  to  the  surface  at  the  point.  U  Jibe  the  radius  of  curvature  in 
the  normal  plane,  and  a  the  angle  between  the  two  planes,  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture in  the  other  plane  is  Rcosa,  For  the  intersections  of  the  two  planes  at 
P  infinitely  nearly  coincide  over  a  small  arc  dn,  which  has  its  centre  at  P. 
The  chords  of  these  two  nearly  coincident  arcs  are  in  the  limit  of  the  same 
length.  But  if  d  be  the  distance  of  the  chord  from  P  in  the  normal  section, 
the  distance  of  the  other  chord  from  P  is  (//cos  a.  If  2^  be  the  angle  subtended 
by  ds  at  the  centre  of  curvature  in  the  normal  section,  we  have  R{1-  cos$)  =  dy 
or  since  0  is  small  }sR$^  =  d,  that  is  hdMs/Ji  =  d.  Similarly  if  r  be  the  radius  of 
curvature  in  the  other  section  ^dj*^/r=d/cosa.  Hence  r=i?co8a,  which  is 
Meunier's  theorem. 
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suppose  (Fig.  340)  a  to  increase  from  P  to  ^,  we  shall  have  for  the 
curvature  at  F,  -  dd/ds.  " 

Also,  if  ^  be  the  distance  of  P  from  the  axis  of  the  curve,  we 
have  for  the  curvature  in  the  other  plane  coaO/i/.     Hence, 

dB  .  cosd     1  ,..yv 

-  —  + =  -,  i-^«; 

(Is       y       a 

if  2a  denote  ^T\{'p - P),  But  coaO  =  y/p,  where  p  is  P^^  the  radius 
of  curvature  in  the  second  normal  plane,  and  sin  0  =  dyjda.  Hence, 
ds  =  dy/sin  0,  and  the  equation  just  written  becomes 

-y8in6d6  +  cosBdy  =  —ydy, 


of  which  the  integral  is 


//cos^  =  |^+a,  (20) 


where  C  is  a  constant.     Now  cos  6  =  y/p,  and  therefore 

y^(l-.L)  =  c.  (.0) 

()98.  Gapillary  Surfaces  of  Revolution,  Generation  of  Unduloid, 
Oatenoid,  and  Nodoid. — Now  let  the  curve  PQ  be  described  by  the 
rolling  of  another  curve  along  the  axis,  touching  that  line  at  X, 

PM  is  the  perpendicular  let 
Fici.  341.  fall  from  the  point  P  on  the 

tangent  to  the  rolling  curve. 
The  relation  between  the 
radius  vector  p  and  y  given 
by  ('^0)  is  exiictly  the  rela- 
tion between  the  length  of 
the    radius   vector   p    drawn 

from    the   focus   of    a   conic 

section  to  a  point  on  the 
curve  and  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  focus  on  the 
tangent  to  the  conic  section  at  P.  This  the  reader  may  make 
out  at  once  for  the  ellipse  by  comparing  with  the  e(| nations  of 
§  70  above.  One  semi-axis  of  the  conic  is  a,  the  other  Ls  ^/2riY'. 
Hence  the  curve  is  that  traced  out  by  the  focus  of  a  conic  section  as 
it  rolls  along  the  axis  of  the  curve. 

When  the  rolling  curve  is  an  ellipse  the  curve  ti-aceil  by  the  focus 
is  called  the  unduloid  ;  when  the  curve  is  a  parabola  the  curve  is  a 
nodoid,  consisting  of  a  series  of  loops  as  shown  in  Fig.  MX. 

()00.  Stability  of  Cylinder  and  Catenoid. — We  have  not  spac? 
to  deal  with  the  stiibilitv  of  the  cylinder  and  catenoid.  For  the 
investigations  the  reader  may  refer  to  Clerk  Maxwells  article  on 
Capillarity  in  the  Kncyclopirdia  Britamuca^  1 0th  edition.  The  results 
are  that  a  cylindrical  film  between  the  edges  of  two  parallel  circular  end 
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plates,  aod  acted  on  by  no  forces,  is  stable  only  when  the  distance 
between  the  plates  is  greater  than  half  the  circumference. 

A  catenoid  bounded  at  the  ends  by  two  open  rings  is  stable  when 
the  tangents  at  the  exti-emities  of  the  generating  catenar}'  intersect 
above  the  directrix  of  the  curve,  that  is  before  reaching  the  axis  of 
the  catenoid. 

The  former  case  is  of  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  stability 
of  a  jet  of  fluid.  Cylindrical  portions  longer  than  the  limit  stated 
will  break  up  into  detached  pieces, 
each  of  which  will  tend  to  become 
43pherical,  and  if  they  conrinue  to 
move  freely  under  the  action  of 
gravity  will  end  by  becoming 
spherical  after  a  suflicient  num- 
ber of  vibrations  about  the 
sphericiil  figure.  ,^''*       *'*n^  /' 

700.  Influence  of  Surface  Ten-      '^  ^^^ ''^ 

sion  on  Propagation  of  Waves. — 

The  influence  of  capillary  action  on  the  velocity  of  propagation  has 
been  investigated  by  Lord  Kelvin.*  The  velocity  of  propagation  of 
waves  in  water,  which  are  short  in  comparison  with  the  depth  of  the 
water,  is  given  by  the  equation 


V 


=Jyh  ^•'^'> 


where  X  is  the  wave  length,  and  g  is  such  that  (jpz  is  the  pressure  at 
a  depth  z  below  the  surface  at  any  point.  In  ordinary  cases  g  is 
simply  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity.  But  the  action  of  surface 
tension  is  to  increase  the  pressure  at  any  depth  z  if  the  surface  be 
convex,  and  to  diminish  it  if  the  surface  be  concave.  Let  the  wave 
profile  along  the  direction  of  propagation  be  given  by 


27r 


?/  =  asin      Xj 

''  X 

where  y  is  the  height  of  the  surface  above  the  mean  surface-level.    We 
liave  for  the  curvature 

-      =  —  V ; 


•and  the  pressure  at  the  surface  due  to  the  curvature  is  therefore 

The  pressure  at  the  mean  surface-level  is  this  together  with  ^f>y, 
J50  that  the  whole  pressure  there  is  g{l+4'jr'2^/gp\')pi/.      Hence, 

*  '*  HydiokiAetic  SolatioDS  and  Observations,''  Phil.  Matj,  Oct.  1871. 

2  T 
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the  wave  propagation  takes  place  as  if  gravity  were  increased  from 
g  to  g{l  +  Av^T/gpX^),     Hence,  the  velocity  of  propagation  is 


This  will  have  different  values  for  different  values  of  p.  It  will 
have  its  least  value  when  g\/2  t  —  2TrT/\p,  that  is,  when  X^  =  4  w^T/gpy 
and  then 


-i^f)'- 


(84) 


701.  Waves  and  Bipples. — ^Values  for  which  X  is  greater  than 

2  TT  JT/gp  are  controlled  more  by  gravity  than  by  surface  tension ; 
waves  for  which  X  is  less  than  this  limit  are  controlled  more  by  sur- 
face tension  than  by  gravity.  The  latter  Lord  Kelvin  calls  ripples. 
Ripples  are  very  clearly  seen  when  a  fine  fishing  line  is  held  stretched 
by  a  plummet  sunk  in  water  from  a  boat,  and  the  boat  is  rowed  for- 
ward. A  pattern  of  waves  extending  to  some  distance  in  front  of 
the  line  is  produced.  The  waves  travel  out  from  the  line  in  front  in 
the  water  (which  just  at  the  line  is  moving  with  the  same  speed) 
until  a  point  is  reached  where,  in  consequence  of  the  slower 
motion  of  the  water,  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves  is  just 
equal  to  the  rate  of  advance  of  the  boat.  This  marks  the  front  of 
the  pattern  of  stationary  waves  which  move  forward  with  the  boat. 
The  stationary  wave  nearest  the  line  is  the  wave  of  minimum  velocity, 
then  come  the  two  sets  of  more  rapidly  travelling  waves,  the  gravita- 
tion waves  and  the  ripples.  The  former  increase,  the  latter  diminish 
in  wave  length,  and  both  diminish  in  amplitude  as  the  distance  of 
the  same  increases.  If  w  be  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves, 
and  V  the  velocity  of  the  source,  the  outside  of  the  wave  pattern  is 
at  a  distance  from  the  front  of  the  pattern  inclined  at  the  angle 
6m~^w/V  to  the  direction  of  motion. 

702.  Determination  of  Surface  Tension  by  Bipples. — This  theo- 
retical result  has  been  tested  by  Lord  Rayleigh  *  and  by  Matthiessen,+ 
and  has  been  employed  by  Lord  Rayleigh  for  the  experimental  deter- 
mination of  surface  tension.  J  The  method  is  preferable  to  any 
other,  as  it  is  possible  to  take  precautions  ensure  that  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  is  kept  clean,  which  it  is  impossible  to  employ  in  other 
methods. 

A  shallow  [x>rcelain  tray  10"  by  r2"  contained  the  water  ;  the 
waves  were  produced  by  a  straight  edge  of  glass  attached  to  one 
prong  of  a  tuning-fork  maintained  in  vibration  by  an  electro-magnet, 

*  **  On  the  CrispatioDS  of  Fluid  resting  upon  a  Vibrating  Support.*'  Phil' 
Mag,  July  1883. 

t   Wied.  Aim.  38,  1889. 

t  '*  On  the  Tension  of  Water  Surfaces,  Clean  and  Contaminated,  investi- 
gated by  the  Method  of  Ripples.'*    Phil.  Mag.  Nov.  1890. 
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which  had  a  frequency,  determined  by  comparison  with  standard 
forks,  of  42*12.  The  waves  were  rendered  visible  by  means  of  a  gas 
flame  placed  in  the  focal  plane  of  a  large  lens  of  about  34  inches 
focus.  The  lens  was  only  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  flame  was  placed  just  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  axis 
of  symmetry,  so  that  the  focus  after  reflexion  and  a  second  passage 
through  the  lens  might  not  coincide  with  the  source. 

A  fork  kept  vibrating  in  unison  with  the  exciter  screened  ofl"  the 
light  of  the  flame  at  each  vibration  by  means  of  a  piece  of  tin  plate. 
Tlie  surface  was  thus  rendered  instantaneously  visible  at  each  vibra- 
tion always  in  the  same  phase  of  generation  of  the  waves. 

The  eye  was  placed  dose  to  the  focus  to  which  the  reflected  light 
w^as  brought,  and  the  arrangement  was  so  sensitive  that  waves  were 
seen  which  were  perfectly  invisible  when  the  surface  was  viewed  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

In  some  of  the  experiments  a  somewhat  graver  fork  was  used 
(frequency  40*9),  and  the  results  were  found  to  be  quite  concordant 
with  those  obtained  by  the  other  fork. 

To  keep  the  surface  of  the  water  clean  a  hoop  of  thin  brass,  of 
breadth  greater  than  the  depth  of  the  water,  was  coiled  up  close 
round  the  dipper  which  generated  the  waves,  and  then  allowed  to 
expand  out  towards  the  edge  of  the  dish.  One  or  two  operations 
cleaned  the  surface  very  thoroughly,  and  they  were  repeated  from 
time  to  time  as  impurities  settled  on  the  surface  from  the  air. 

The  number  of  ripples  between  two  points  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  was  counted,  and  this  gave  the  wave  length.  The  known 
period  then  enabled  the  surface  tension  to  be  calculated  by  (33), 
g\/27r  being  supposed  negligible. 

The  mean  result  gave  T  for  water  as  74  dynes  per  lineal  centi- 
metre at  temperature  65""  Fahr.  This  is  markedly  below  the  value 
(SI  dynes  per  linear  centimetre)  obtained  by  Quincke  from  obser- 
vations on  air-bubbles  below  glass  plates.  It  agrees,  however,  with 
other  observations  of  Lord  Kayleigh's  on  the  transverse  oscillations 
of  water  jets,*  for  which  Quincke's  results  gave  too  low  a  wave 
length.t 

703.  Method  with  Microscope  or  Telescope. — ^The  following 
method  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Craw  in  experiments 
on  the  superficial  tension  of  mercury  in  contact  with  various  solu- 
tions, in  which  he  is  at  present  engaged  as  a  research  student  in  the 
Physical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Liquid  is  placed 
in  a  shallow  vessel  supported  on  the  resonance  box  of  a  monochord. 
When  the  monochord  is  excited,  a  well-defined  pattern  of  standing 
ripples  is  produced  by  interference  of  waves  proceeding  from  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  The  waves  comprise  different  component  series, 
and  any  one  of  these  can  be  isolated  by  means  of  glass  rods  properly 
placed  on  the  surface. 

Fig.  343  shows  the  arrangement.      T  is  a,  rectangular  trough 

♦  *'  Capillary  Phenomena  of  Jets.**    Proc,  /?.  S,  No.  196  (1979). 
t  WorthingtoD,  Phil,  Mcuf,  vol.  xx.  1885. 
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cDDtaining  the  liquid  firmly  attached  to  the  resoDance  box.  Light 
from  a  Boiirce  Z,  rendered  parallel  to  the  condeaEer  C,  passes  through  a 
elit  A',  is  projected  by  the  mirror  U  (which  is  adjustable  in  any 
position)  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  imd  is  thence  reflected  into  the 
rending  microscope,  or  better,  the  telescope  of  a  horizontal  caiheto- 
meter  H.     The  mirror  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  telescope. 

The   monocbord    is    maintained    in  vibration    by    an    electrical 
arrangement.      Two  wires,  A  and  H,  are  tuned  to  the  pitch  of  » 


standard  fork,  tind  are  excited  by  electromagnets  £B,  connected  in 
parallel,  one  above  and  the  other  below  its  wire.  The  meivui-y 
contact  for  each  wire  is  used  as  an  interrupter  for  the  electro- 
magnet of  the  other,  so  that  uniformity  of  pitch  and  phase  of  the  two 
wires  is  secired.  The  slit-image  and  the  spider  line  of  the  eye-piece 
are  adjusted  parallel  to  and  exactly  in  coincidence  with  the  image  of 
the  crest  of  a  ripple,  and  the  microscope  (or  telescope)  is  moved  over  in 
crests.  The  difference  of  the  scale  readings  d  is  taken  and  gives 
X  =  '2dlm  the  length  of  a  single  I'ipple.  Measurements  made  in  this 
■way  have  l>een  found  to  agree  within  the  experimental  error  (about 
'10  per  cent,  on  the  surface  tension)  with  those  obtained  bv  a  simple 
series  of  plane  waves  of  smalt  amplitude,  illuminated  instantaneously 
by  a  spai'k  and  photographed  on  a  quick  plate  or  measured  by  direct 
observation  with  the  microscope. 

704.  Apparent  Attraction  or  Bepnlsion  between  Tvo  Plates. 
Motion  of  a  Drop  in  a  Tapering  Tube. — When  a  litjuid  rises 
between  two  close  plates  the  plates  appear  to  attract  each  other ; 
but  they  are  really  pressed  together  by  the  excess  of  pressure  on 
the  outer  sides.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  calculating  the  force 
iu  any  given  case.  Let  water  rise  between  two  plates  placed 
veHical  and  parallel  at  a  short  distance  apart  in  a  large  vessel,  to  a 
mean  height  k  above  the  level  in  the  vessel.  The  pressure  at  a 
height  ^  IB  7'  -  t/px,  if  /"  be  atmospheric  pressure.  Hut  the  pressure 
on  the  outside  is  /'.  Hence  the  resultant  thrust  on  either  plate  on 
a  horizontal  strip  of  length  /  and  breadth  dx  is  yplxdx.  The  whole 
push  on  a  length  I  of  the  plates  is  g plf^ xdx  =  hg plh' .  If  the  liquid 
hns  an  angle  of  contact  a  with  the  plates  a  term  Tlviaa  must  l>e 
added. 
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If  the  surface  of   the  liquid  between  the  plates  be  below  the 
outside  undisturbed  level  and  the  plates  be  close,  the  plates  appear  to 
repel  each  other  with  a  foitje  which  can  be  calcu- 
lated in  the  same  way.  Fig.  344. 

Consider  a  circular  layer  of  liquid  between 
two  close  parallel  horizontal  plates  Let  the 
angle  of  contact  be  a.  The  surface  will  be  con- 
cave in^any  section  at  right  angles  to  the  plates 
and  through  their  centre,  and  convex  in  any 
section  pai*allel  to  the  plates. 

If  d  be  the  distance  of  the  plates  apart,  the 
ladius  of  curvature  the  in  first  section  is  approxi- 
mately ^d/co8af  so  that  the  curvature  is  2  cos  a /d. 
It*  H  be  the  radius  of  the  plate,  the  other  cur\a-  ~  " i iv.  "J  ~ 
ture  is  1  /J?.  Hence  the  diminution  of  pressure 
is  T(  2  cos(i/d  -  1  /B).  The  area  is  tt  IP,  and  there- 
fore the  thrust  on  each  plate  towards  the  other  due  to  difference  of 
pressure  is 

TrI{'T(2cosa/d  -  1/R)  =  •JTTJR'Tcoanld  -  irRT, 

To  this  must  be  added  the  pull  2TJiT^na  given  by  the  film,  so  that 
the  whole  force  is  2TrJi'Tcosa/d -  TrIiT{l  -  2sina). 

Thus  two  blocks  of  ice  placed  together  -with  a  film  of  water 
l)etween  them,  are  drawn  together  and  adhere.  Part  of  the  ice 
brought  into  contact  melts  in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing  point  brought  about  by  the  pressure,  and  the  pressure  being 
in  part  thus  relievetl,  the  film  freezes,  welding  the  two  blrniks 
together. 

Also  a  drop  of  liquid  placed  in  a  tapering  tube  will  move  toward 
the  narrower  or  the  ^vider  parts  of  the  tube  according  as  the  liquid 
does  or  does  not  wet  the  tube.  The  curvature  is  greater,  and  a 
gieater  force  is  applied  by  the  film  to  the  liquid,  at  the  narrower 
than  at  the  wider  end  of  the  drop.  This  force  is  towards  the 
narrower  end  of  the  tube,  if  the  surface  is  concave,  and  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  if  the  surface  is  convex. 

7i)*K  Measurement  of  Surface  Tension  by  Gapillary  Tubes. — 
Many  determinations  of  the  surface  tension  of  water  have  been 
made  by  measuring  the  elevation  or  depression  of  liquids  in  tubes. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  made  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  is  described 
by  Laplace  in  his  supplement  already  cited.  The  tube  was  of  white 
glass,  and  had  an  internal  diameter  of  1*29441  mm.  The  elevation 
of  the  lowest  point  of  the  surface  was  23*1 084  mms.  at  a  temperature 
of  H-5  C.  The  water  wetted  the  tube,  and  the  angle  of  contact  was 
zero.  Adding  ^  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  we  get  for  mean  height 
22*:^791  mms.  From  this  we  get  for  the  surface  tension  of  water 
8i>  C,  the  value  74*2  degrees  per  lineal  centimetre,  almost  exactly 
the  result  obtained  by  Lord  Kayleigh  for  the  temp.  Go""  F. 

An  experiment  made  with  a  wide  tube  gave  an  almost  exactly 
concordant  result. 
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In  the  carryiDg  out  of  such  experiments  it  is  eesentiitl  that  the 
tubes  should  be  most  carefully  cleaned  by  the  most  efficient  chemical 
methods,  and  that  the  liquids  used  should  be  as  free  from  impurity 
as  possible.  The  slightest  film  of  grease  on  the  surface  of  water 
in  a  tube  would  lower  the  height  of  the  column,  and  give  an  inexact 
result.  The  height  of  che  column  should  be  carefully  read  from  a 
distance  by  a  cathetometer  telescope. 

70t).  Form  of  Drops. — Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  surface-tension  of  liquids  by  weighing  drops  let  fall  from  a  hori- 
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zontal  circular  mouthpiece  communicating  with  a  vessel  containing 
the  liquid  experimented  on.  It  has,  however,  been  erroneously  con- 
cluded in  such  experimente  that  the  weight  of  the  drop  was  'ItttT 
where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  drop  at  the  level  of  rupture.  If  the 
drop  is  cytindiical  at  that  level  the  pressure  in  the  interior  must 
exceed  atmospheric  by  IT/r,  which  would  give  a  downward  force  on 
the  falling  drop  of  irrT",  Thus  the  weight  of  the  drop  could  only 
equal  itrT,  and  the  tension  obtained  from  the  weight  by  the  eiTO- 
neouB  formula  would  be  twice  the  proper  value.  The  method  is  not 
reliable  for  other  reasons.  The  detachment  of  the  drop  is  influenced 
by  the  bore  of  the  tube.  Even  with  an  outside  diameter,  the  same 
in  both  cases  and  attachment  at  the  outer  edge,  the  weight  of  the 
drop  detached  is  sensibly  different  according  as  the  bore  is  very  wide 
or  very  narrow.  The  reader  may  refer  to  a  paper  by  Lord  Bayleigh 
inthePAiV  J/nj  for  Oct.  189U. 

Fig.  %\'.i  show  the  theoretical  form  of  a  pendent  drop.  The 
horizontal  line  in  Fig.  :UIJ  shows  level  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  the 
drop.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  there  the  curvatures  are  opposed, 
and  they,  in  fact,  just  balance  each  other,  so  that  1/^,  + 1/^,  =  C), 
and  the  pressure -difference  is  zero.  Fig.  346  is  taken  from  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  Pendent  Drops  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Worthington  (Proc. 
R.  S.  June  16,  18«1).  The  drop  was  foi-med  by  turpentine  falling 
away  from  a  vertical  cylindrical  tube,  the  lower  end  of  which  was 
ground  flat  with  a  sharp  edge.  Its  magnified  image  was  formed  on 
a  screen  by  a  lens,  and  traced  in  difierent  stages  of  the  development 
of  the  drop. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
MEASUBEMENTS  AND  mSTBUMENTS. 

707.  Measurement  of  Mass.  The  Balance. — Most  of  what  we 
have  to  say  regarding  units  of  measurement  will  bo  found  in  chap.  i. 
and  in  connection  with  the  definitions  of  derived  units  as  these  occur. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  matters  connected  with  the  measurement 
of  mass,  the  measurement  of  length  in  certain  particular  cases,  and  the 
measurement  of  angle,  which  we  may  conveniently  discuss  here. 

First  of  all  the  standard  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  mass 
is  the  balance.  In  its  elements  the  balance  consists  of  a  double 
lever,  called  a  beam,  which  is  movable  about  a  horizontal  axis  at  right 
angles  to  its  length,  and  carries  attached  at  its  extremities  two  scale- 
pans  in  which  can  be  placed  the  masses  to  be  compared.  In  general 
the  arms  are  made  of  exactly  equal  length,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
line  joining  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  scales  to  the  beam  is 
horizontal  that  line  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  these  points 
are  at  equal  distances  from  the  vertical  plane  containing  the  axis. 
Further,  the  arrangement  is  so  constructed  and  adjusted  that  when 
the  scale-pans  are  in  position  and  carry  no  weights,  the  beam  rests 
stably  in  the  hoiizontal  position.  Any  deviation  from  horizontality 
of  the  beam  can  be  corrected  by  a  small  pivoted  arm  carried  by  the 
beam  above  it8  centre.  As  this  is  tuined  round  the  centroid  shifts 
slowly  in  one  dii-ection  or  the  other  along  the  beam,  and  also,  of 
course,  sidewaiys.  Thus  the  centroid  of  the  beam  and  scales  is  below 
the  axis  about  which  the  beam  tui-ns. 

708.  Arrangement  of  a  Precision  Balance. — To  avoid  eirorsfrom 
friction  the  l)eam  is  supported  on  two  horizontal  "  knife-edges "  of 
hardened  st(^l  most  carefully  made  and  ground  so  as  to  have  a 
straight  smooth  edge.  These  knife-edges  face  downwards,  and 
rest  on  smooth  horizontal  plates  of  agate  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  beam.  At  each  end  of  the  beam  is  a  horizontal 
knife-edge  turned  upwards.  On  each  of  these  knife-edges  rests 
by  an  agate  plate  a  piece  to  which  the  scale-pan  at  each  end  is 
attached.  The  distance  between  the  knife-edges  is  the  length  of  the 
beam.  The  various  parts  will  be  seen  in  the  engraving  (Fig.  847) 
of  a  balance  of  precision  made  by  Brunee  of  Gottingen.  An 
arrangement  of  levers  enables  the  beam  to  be  placed  on  its  knife- 
edges  when  the  balance  is  to  be  used,  and  to  be  otherwise  supported 
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when  not  in  use.  The  point  of  a.  long  index  depending  from  the 
beam  and  turning  with  it  ranges  along  a  graduated  scale  near  tlie 
base  of  the  supporting  pillar,  and  enables  a  small  deflection  of  the 
beiLm  from  the  horizontal  to  be  measured. 

The  balance  if  at  all  delicate  is  enclosed  in  a  well-made  case  so 
that  the  beam,  ibc,  may  be  protected  from  currents  of  air,   and 


arrangements  are  adopted  in  the  finest  work  for  putting  on  and 
i-emoving  weights  without  opening  the  ca.se.  The  case  uiay  with 
advantage  be  covered  with  thin  sheet  copper  inside  where  tliei-e  is  no 
ghms,  to  equalise  the  internal  temperature. 

An  arm  projecting  from  one  end  of  the  case  enables  snmll  riders 
to  be  placed  at  different  points  of  t!ie  beam  to  slightlj'  vary  the 
weights  by  known  amounts.  For  tliis  a  graduated  scale  along  the 
)>cam  is  provided  as  will  be  seen  in  the  ligure.  The  effect  of  a  ridet 
of  given  weight  can  be  seen  from  the  graduations  on  the  scale. 

From  Fig.  •^47  can  be  made  out  the  arrangement  of  the  "  orrest- 
nient"  by  which  the  beam  can  be  brought  back  to  its  normal  position 
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when  required,  and  the  central  knife-edge  brought  always  into  a 
defimte  position  on  its  bearing.  The  precautions  adopted  to  ensure 
that  the  terminal  knife-edges  bear  also  with  perfect  definiteness  on 
agate  plates  will  also  be  seen.  The  pans  should  be  connected  to  the 
terminal  piece  above  by  a  loose  link  or  two  to  obviate  the  effect  of 
placing  a  weight  at  different  positions  on  the  scale- pan.  A  complete 
acquaintance  with  the  ari^angement,  use,  and  adjustment  of  the 
balance  can  only  be  obtained  by  long  careful  use  of  the  instrument, 
and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  details  here. 

7(K).  Theory  of  the  Balance.  Sensibility. — Let  us  consider  then 
a  balance  the  centi-al  and  terminal  knife-edges  of  which  are  parallel 
and  horizontal  and  lie  nearly  in  one  plane.  *  Let  the  weights,  includ- 
ing pans,  ttc,  attached  to  the  terminal  pieces  be  w  and  /r-hcw,  and 
the  lengths  of  the  corresponding  arms  I  and  l-\-cl.  Let  the  centi*oid 
("  centre  of  gravity  ")  of  the  beam  when  it  is  hoi-izontal  he  situated 
at  a  distance  h  below  the  plane  of  the  terminal  knife-edges,  and  the 
central  knife-edge  be  at  a  height  h'  above  the  plane  thi-ough  the  ter- 
minal knife-edges  ;  let  the  weight  of  the  beam  be  w\  and  the  beam  be 
turned  through  any  angle  0  from  the  horizontiil.  The  moment 
tending  to  restore  equilibiium  is  as  the  i-eader  will  see  by  making  a 
diagrammatic  sketch 

?r(k'osf^  +  A'sind)  -i-  w\h  +  h')&m6-  {to  +  c  i''){{l -i- 1 /)cos^  -  A'sind}. 

If  this  couple  is  zero,  that  is  if  there  be  equilibrium  in  the  deflected 
position, 

tan  6  =        '''i--"^  ^  "'  {l  +  C'D 

(2w  +  cw)h'  +  w\h-i^hy 


If  the  arms  be  of  equal  length  cl  =  0,  and 

tan^  / 


f  v       ('2w  -H  c  /'•)  h'  +  w'  (h  -i-  h') 


0) 


The  ratio  ianS/cw  is  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  vsensibility  of  the 
instrument.  A  scale,  divided  so  as  to  show  tiingents  of  deflections, 
would,  if  placed  horizontally  at  the  base  of  the  supporting  pillar,  and 
i-anged  over  by  a  pointer  carried  by  the  beam,  give  values  of  tan  6  for 
different  values  of  cu\  But  in  practice  as  the  deflections  are  small  it  is 
sufticient  to  use  a  circular  scale  if  uniformly  divided.  As  a  rule  the 
lialance  is  so  constructed  that  the  knife-edges  are  all  in  one  plane, 
and  therefoie  h'  has  only  a  small  variable  value  due  to  flexure  of  the 
l>eam  under  the  weights  atttichetl  to  its  ends.  The  sensibility  is 
therefore  gi*eater  the  greater  I  and  the  smaller  the  weight  w'  of  the 
beam.  Since  h'  is  small  the  sensibility  is  nearly  independent  of  the 
load  2/r,  thi-ough  a  considei-able  i*ange  of  its  values.  As  a  rule  h'  is 
zero  for  a  certain  mean  load,  and  it  has  therefore  opposite  values 
acconling  as  the  load  is  smaller  or  greater  than  this  l)eam.  The 
sensibility,  therefoi-e,  first  inci-eases  then  diminishes  with  increase  of 
load.     It  can  be  altei-ed  by  screwing  up  or  down  a  small  weight 
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carried  by  the  beam  and  so  var3dng  the  value  of  h.  When  its  value, 
8y  is  known  the  value  of  Iw  can  be  obtained  by  reading  the  deflec- 
tion 6,  and  is  approximately  ^js, 

710.  Stability  of  the  Balance. — A  balance  should  be  not  only 
sensitive,  but  as  quick  in  action  as  possibla  To  find  on  what  the 
latter  characteristic  depends  we  must  find  the  time  of  a  small  oscilla- 
tion. Thus  let  the  beam  be  deflected  through  an  angle  6,  with 
^t£?  =  0,  and  H  =  0»     The  return  couple  is 


or 


wg(lco8 3  +  h'6iu3)  +  w*y{h  +  h') sin  6  -  wg{leos d  -  A' sin d), 

2wgh'  sin  B  +  v)*g{h  +  It!)  sin  6, 


The  distances  of  the  verticals  in  which  the  weights  w  are  situated 
from  the  vertical  through  the  axis  are  /cos6  +  Asin6,  IcosQ  -hsvnB. 
Hence  if  to  be  the  total  mass  suspended  at  each  end  of  the  beam, 
and  we  suppose  that  the  weights  w  move  at  each  instant  in  the 
vertical  through  the  point  of  support,  the  moment  of  momentum  of 
the  weights  about  the  axis  is 

?<>^(Zcosd  +  Asind)*  +  i(76(/cosd-A«ind)*  =  2?(?6f(Z*cos*d  +  A^in'd). 

Also  if  k  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  beam  about  the  axis  the 

moment  of  momentum  of  the  beam  is  loh^Q,     Equating  the   time- 
rate  of  variation  of  the  momentum  of  the  system  (neglecting  terms 

multiplied  by  ^^)  to  the  return  couple,  we  obtain  for  the  period  T  of 
a  small  oscillation 

""  g\'>wh'  +  w\h  +  h:))' 
If  as  is  usual  h*  is  zero  or  nearly,  we  have 


V        yiofi  ' 

If  we  denote  by  s  the  sensibility  t&nO/cWj  we  have  by  (1) 

T=CJ8 

where  C  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  load  in  the  pans.  Hence 
for  a  given  load  the  period  varies  directly  as  the  square  ix)ot  of  the 
sensibility. 

A  short  period  enables  readings  of  the  deflection  on  each  side  to 
be  quickly  read,  and  an  estimate  to  be  formed  as  to  whether  equili- 
brium has  been  nearly  attained.  But  clearly  this  desirable  quickness 
of  return  is  incompatible  with  sensibility  and  thei-efore  it  is  only 
possible  to  make  a  compromise  between  the  two,  which  will  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  acoiu-acy  to  be  attained  in  the  weighings.  The 
length  of  the  beam  should  always  be  gi-eat  enough  to  swamp  any 
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uncertainty  as  to  the  eflectire  length  of  the  aim  due  to  shifting  of 
the  positions  of  the  end  pieces  on  their  knife-edgee.  Tt  is  always 
desirable  U>  make  the  beam  as  light  as  possible,  and  this  is  effected 
by  making  it  in  the  form  of  a  light  girder,  and  of  as  light  material 
as  possible.  Balances  are  now  made  of  aluminium,  and  Fig.  34S  shows 
a  very  light  and  stiff  form  of  beam  made  of  this  material  and  used 
in  the  balance  shown  in  Fig.  347. 

711.  Adjustment  of  the  Balance. — When  the  balance  is  lo  be 
used  it  must  be  carefully  levelled  by  means  of  the  foot-screws,  and 

Fio.  34«. 


adjusted  by  the  movable  weight  to  the  sensibility  required.  The 
increase  of  sensibility  may  be  traced  by  observing  the  increase  of 
period :  it  has  been  shown  above  that  the  sensibility  is  pi-oportionnl 
to  the  square  of  the  period.  The  horizontality  of  the  beam  when 
the  pans  are  unloaded  is  adjusted  by  the  turning  arm  or  other 
arrangement;  provided  for  the  purpose. 

If  the  balance  is  working  properly  it  will  be  subject  to  little 
frictional  resistance.  This  may  be  tested  by  causing  the  beam  to 
vibrate  about  the  middle  position  and  noticing  the  divisions  on  tlie 
horizontal  scale  which  mark  the  extent  of  the  Hiiccessive  deflections 
of  the  pointer.  These  should  fall  off  slowly  in  amplitude.  Further, 
the  point«i'  ought  to  come  back  iilwityH  to  the  same  position  on  the 
scale,  when  the  beam  is  taken  off  and  replaced  on  its  knife-edges  a 
number  of  times  in  succession. 

It  should  be  observed  whether  the  effect  of  a  weight  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  position  on  the  scale-pan  at  which  it  is  placed.  Tnere 
will  be  little  variation  of  this  kind  if  as  stated  above  the  scale-pan 
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is  connected  by  a  perfectly  loose  link  or  two  with  the  hook  attached 
to  the  terminal  piece. 

712.  Weighhig  by  Oscillations. — To  save  time  it  is  desirable  when 
weighing  to  take  successive  readings  of  the  pointer  on  the  scale,  for 
fi'om  these  readings  the  position  at  which  the  pointer  would  come  to 
i-est  can  be  obtained  without  waiting  for  complete  subsidence  of  the 
oscillations.  It  is  convenient  for  taking  these  readings  that  the 
zero  of  the  scale  should  be  at  the  right  hand  end,  so  that  the  centre 
point  should  be  numbered  10,  or  20,  or  some  other  number  accord- 
ing to  the  divisions.  Let  successive  readings  at  which  the  pointer 
comes  to  rest,  beginning  with  one  on  the  left,  be  v^,  71,,  n„  &c.,  and 
let  the  position  at  which  the  pointer  would  finally  rest  be  n.  The 
first  deflection  from  the  position  of  rest  is  7i,  -  ?i,  the  second  is  ?*  -  7i,, 
the  third  is  n^-n.  If  we  suppose  that  there  is  the  same  falling 
oS  in  the  three  successive  deflections  we  have  7i,  -7i-  (w  —  ^i^)  = 
71 -n^  —  (7I3  -  ?i),  or  ?i  =  (7ij  +  n,  +  2n^)/4. 

If  the  division  at  which  the  balance  pointer  rests  with  equal  loads 
on  the  pans  be  m,  ii  -  m  is  the  deflection  due  to  the  inequality  of 
loads.  If  the  amount  w  of  this  inequality  be  known  (and  it  can  be 
made  of  any  small  value  required  by  putting  equal  known  weights 
ir,  W  on  the  pans  and  adding  to  them  a  known  small  weight  tc)  the 
sensibility  is  proportional  to  (71  -  vi)/w. 

This,  of  course,  will  be  the  sensibility  for  the  load  2ir,  and 
diflferent  determinations  should  be  made  for  different  loads,  and  a 
carve,  with  sensibilities  as  ordinates  and  loads  as  abscissae,  laid  down 
on  squared  paper  to  exhibit  the  results,  in  a  form  available  for  the 
determination  of  the  difference  of  Aveights. 

7l:>.  Determination  of  Ratio  of  Arms  of  Balance. — The  ratio 
of  the  lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  balance  may  be  determined  in  the 
following  manner,  which  does  not  assume  that  the  weights  used  have 
their  nominal  values.  Let  the  nominal  value  of  the  two  weights  in 
the  left  and  right  pans  respectively  which  produce  equilibrium  of 
the  beam  be  lo  and  io\  Then  let  these  same  iceights  be  interchanged, 
and  ?r altered  to  vj  -f  cw  in  order  to  find  equilibrium.  [If  cw  must  be 
negative  for  equilibrium  the  weight  representing  it  must  be  placed 
in  the  scale-pan  with  ?r'.]  Then,  if  I,  I  be  the  lengths  of  the  left 
and  right  arms  respectively,  we  have  id  =  irl\  ?/;7  =  (?/;-f  cic)/',  and 
therefore  approximately 

C  w 

As  an  example  we  may  take  the  following,  given  in  Kohlrausch's 
Physical  Measurements.  A  single  weight  nominally  50  grammes 
placed  in  the  left  hand  scale  was  equilibrated  by  a  gi*oup  of  weights 
making  a  nominal  aggregate  of  50*00088  grammes.  The  weights 
were  then  interchanged,  and  it  was  found  that  when  '00256  gramme 
was  added  to  the  50-gramme  weight  and  '00083  w^as  removed  from 
the  group,  equilibrium  was  again  obtained.  Thus  cw  was  clearly 
•0025(;  +  00083  (that  is  -00339)  of  a  gi-amme.     Hence 
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1  =  1+:^^!!  =  1-0000339. 
V  100 

The  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  group  making  up 
nominally  5O'O0083  grammes  to  the  real  weight  of  the  piece  marked 
50  grammes  was  thus  Vjl  or  1  '000033'.).  Thus,  taking  the  50-gramme 
weight  as  correct  the  group  of  weights  making  up  the  50  had  an 
excess  weight  of  *0008(>5  gramme.  This  will  illustrate  the  method 
of  comparing  and  testing  a  set  of  weights. 

714.  Double  Weighing. — Error  from  inequality  of  I  and  V  may 
be  avoided  by  the  process  of  double  weighing.  The  body  is  placed 
in  one  pan,  say  the  left,  and  balanced  by  weights  w^  in  the  right. 
The  body  is  then  transferred  to  the  other  pan  and  balanced  by  a 
weight  ic^  in  the  left.  Then,  if  W  be  the  true  weight  of  the  body, 
]f7  =  io/,  and  w}—Wl\  Hence,  ir=  ^u\w^.  Since  iCp  ?<?,  differ 
little  from  one  another,  the  arithmetic  mean  \{\i\  + 1<?,)  may  be 
taken  as  the  value  of  If. 

This  gives  also  a  comimrison  of  /,  /',  but  has  the  disadvantage  of 
assuming  that  er„  u\^  the  nominal  values  of  the  weights,  are  the 
coiTect  values.    Thus,  Ijl  —  Jtcjw^. 

TIT).  Reduction  of  Weights  to  Vacuo. — Weighings  are  usually 
made  iu  air,  and  require  correction  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air,  as 
explained  in  §  423  above.  Let  p  be  the  density  of  the  body,  and  p^ 
that  of  air.  Then,  if  If'  be  the  true  weight  of  the  body,  the  weight 
of  air  displaced  by  it  is  Wpjp.  Thus,  the  weight  measured  by  the 
process  of  weighing  in  jiir  is  ir(l  -  /»«//>)•  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
nominal  value  of  the  weights  which  l)alance  it  be  W  and  /»«,  be 
their  density,  or  the  average  density  if  they  are  made  of  different 
materials  their  effective  weight  is  Jr(l  -  pa/pw)'     Hence, 

ir(i-p„/p)=ir(i-p,/pj, 

and 

1  -  ^" 

ir=  IP f^.^ = ir  ( 1  +  iif  -  i!^ ),  u) 

9 

very  nearly,  since  /»«  is  small  in  comparison  with  p. 

An  approximate  valuQ  of  p  obtained  by  the  process  of  weighing  in 
air  without  correction  for  buoyancy  is  exact  enough  for  use  in  this 
equation.  That  of  /u^  is  generally  known  exactly  enough.  For 
brass  weights  p^  may  be  taken  as  8-4,  for  platinum  weights  21-5. 
If  the  nominal  value  of  the  brass  weights  be  IF,',  and  of  the  platinum 
weights  IF/, 

21-5x8-4Tr 

^•^   2ionv+H-4Tr;*  ^''^ 

The  value  of  p^  ^^r  ordinary  atmospheric  air  is  genei-ally  taken 
as  '0012  gramme  per  cubic  centimetre. 
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Thus,  if  a  quantity  of  copper  of  density  8*9  be  weighed  with 
brass  weights,  and  W  be  the  apparent  weight  in  air  in  grammes,  the 
correction  is  •0012(1/8-9  -  1/8*4)  of  a  gramme  per  gramme  of  W\  that 
is,  '008  of  a  milligi^amme  per  gramme  of  IF,  and  the  true  weight  is 

ir(l  -  -000008). 

716.  Correction  to  Vacuo  of  Specific  Qravity.   Determinations. — 

In  determinations  of  specific  gravity  the  substance  is  weighed  in  air 
and  in  water.  The  correction  for  the  weighing  in  air  is  to  be  made  as 
just  described.  Let  W  be  the  true  weight  just  found.  The  density 
of  the  water  depends  on  the  temperature.  Let  it  be  p\  The  apparent 
loss  of  weight  of  the  body  when  immersed  in  water  is  Wp/p.  If  the 
weight  on  the  other  pan  giving  equilibrium  be  W\  the  true  weight 
in  water  is  W\l  -pa/pj)i  where  as  before  p^is  the  density  of  the 
weights.  We  have  therefore  W(l -p/p)=W'\l  -  pjpj).  Hence, 
Wp'/p=^JV-W'\l-pJp^),find 

But  if  IF'  be  as  before  the  nominal  weight  of  the  body  in  air 
W=W'{1  -pjp^  +  pjp),  and  from  this  we  obtain,  putting  f or  p  in 
the  term  in  brackets  the  appi*oximate  value  W/(W  -  IP'),  and  neglect- 
ing small  terms  of  the  second  order, 


ir 


{^-Pa)  +  p+pi 


r       IF' __  IV"  ^         ra/^f  ^  fay 

or 

P  =  Pl{p-pa)  +  Pai  (7) 

where  p^  is  the  uncorrected  value  of  p. 

717.  Comparison  of  Lengths.  The  Comparator. — For  the  exact 
measurement  of  lengths  various  appliances  are  used.  One  of  these 
is  the  Camjxirator,  which  is  used  for  determining  by  means  of  a 
graduated  measuring  rod  the  distance  between  two  marks  on  a  rod  or 
scale.  On  the  standard  measuring  rod  is  fixed  a  sliding  piece  carry- 
ing a  reading  microscope.  The  instrument  is  arranged  so  that  the 
line  the  length  of  which  is  to  be  determined  is  parallel  to  the 
scale,  and  underneath  the  object  glass  of  the  microscope.  One 
of  the  marks  is  then  brought  under  and  focussed  in  the  microscope 
in  coincidence  with  a  **  cross  wire "  carried  by  the  eyepiece.  This 
wire  is  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  objective  when  the  object  is  in 
focus.  A  reading  is  then  taken  of  the  position  of  an  index  which 
traverses  the  scale  when  the  sliding  piece  is  moved.  The  sliding 
piece  is  then  displaced  along  the  scale  until  the  other  mark  is  brought 
into  focus  and  made  coincident  with  the  cross  wire  in  the  field  of 
view.  The  reading  of  the  mark  is  again  taken  and  the  displace- 
ment along  the  rod  gives  the  distance  required. 
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718.  The  Vernier. — For  the  more  exact  determination  of  the 
distance  a  vernier  may  be  used.  This  contrivance  is  represented  in 
Fig.  349.  On  an  edge  of  the  sliding-piece  arranged  to  move  along 
the  graduated  edge  of  the  scale  is  divided  a  scale  of  the  10  equal 
divisions  in  a  space  equal  to  9  divisions  of  the  scale,  and  these  marks 
(not  the  spaces)  are  numbered  0,  1,  2,  3,  ....  10,  let  us  say  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  numbers  on  the  scale.  The  mark  0  is  called 
the  zero  of  the  vernier  and  lies  between  two  of  the  graduation-marks 
on  the  scale.  The  distance  of  the  zero  in  front  of  the  mark  behind 
it  on  the  scale  is  obtained  as  follows.     Let  the  mark  numbered  n  of 

Fig.  349. 
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Vernier. 

the  vernier  coincide  with  a  division  of  the  scale,  then  the  distance 
just  specified  is  n-tenths  of  one  space  or  division  of  the  scale.  To 
see  this  suppose  the  zero  of  the  vernier  put  back  through  the 
distance  in  question  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  mark  formerly 
immediately  behind.  The  division  mark  1  on  the  vernier  will  be 
behind  the  mark  on  the  scale  in  front  of  it  by  just  the  difierence 
between  a  vernier-space  and  a  scale-space,  that  is  1/10  of  a  scale- 
space,  the  mark  2  will  be  behind  the  scale-mark  next  in  front  of  it 
just  2/10  of  a  scale-space,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  vernier-mark  ?i  is 
behind  the  scale- mark  next  in  front  a  distance  just  equal  to  ?i-tenths 
of  a  scale- space. 

Hence,  if  the  distance  through  which  the  zero  has  been  put  back 
be  n-tenths  of  a  scale-space  the  mark  7i  on  the  vernier  was  coincident 
with  a  scale  division  when  the  zero  of  the  vernier  was  the  sighted 
position. 

If,  as  may  happen,  no  mark  on  the  vernier  coincide  with  a  scale- 
mark  two  consecutive  marks  on  the  vernier,  say  the  »  -  1th  and  the 
7ith,  will  be  between  two  scale-marks.  Then  an  imaginary  mark 
71+/ vernier-spaces  from  the  zero  (where/ is  a  fraction)  will  coincide 
with  a  scale-mark,  and  the  distance  to  be  measured  is  n  +/  tenths  of 
a  scale-division  from  the  zero.  The  fraction  f  can  be  quite  exactly 
enough  estimated  in  most  cases.  The  result  can  be  checked  by 
estimating  the  fraction/'  of  a  vernier-space  which  the  mark  ?i  -  1  is 
in  front  of  the  scale-division  behind  it.  Then  the  distance  to  be 
measured  is  also  {n  -  1  -h/')  tenths  of  a  scale-space. 

Sometimes  the  numbering  of  the  vernier  graduation  runs  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  numbering  on  the  scale.  In  this  case  10 
spaces  of  the  vernier  must  include  1 1  spaces  of  the  scale.  Also  some 
verniers  are  divided  to  50  spaces  for  49  of  the  scale,  or  50  spaces  for 
51  of  the  scale,  according  as  the  vernier  numbering  runs  the  same 
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way  as,  or  in  the  reverse  way  to,  the  scale  numbering.  The  vernier 
then  enables  a  fraction  of  a  scale-space  to  be  reckoned  in  50ths  of  a 
scale-space.  In  some  cases  the  vernier  numbers  are  doubled  so 
that  the  vernier-reading  gives  the  result  in  hundredths  of  a  scale- 
space. 

719.  Measurement  of  Distances  by  Optical  Bench. — The  arrange- 
ment of  a  sliding-piece  moving  along  a  graduated  scale  can  be  used 
for  determining  the  distance  parallel  to  the  scale  between  two  parallel 
surfaces  directed  across  the  scale.  In  most  cases  these  stand  at  right 
angles  to  the  scale,  as  in  the  case  of  screens  and  lenses  mounted  on 
what  is  called  an  Optical  Bench.  (See  vol.  ii.)  In  this  case  the 
sliding-piece  carries  one  of  the  surfaces  the  distance  between  which 
is  to  be  measured.  The  reading  of  its  vernier  zero  having  been 
taken  with  the  surfaces  in  position,  the  sliding-piece  is  moved  until 
the  surface  carried  by  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  nearer  end 
of  a  gauge-rod,  the  further  end  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the  sur- 
fivce.  Its  vernier  is  read,  and  the  displacement  obtained  from  the 
two  readings.  This  added  to  the  known  length  of  the  gauge-rod 
gives  the  distance  required. 

720.  The  Screw-Gkiiige  and  Vemier-Gallipers. — Screw-gauges 
are  used  for  the  measurement  of  small  distances,  such  as  the  thickness 
of  wires.  In  all  a  point  moves  through  a  certain  distance  for  each 
turn  of  a  screw  provided  with  a  micrometer  head  on  which  fractions 
of  a  turn  can  be  read.  On  the  stem  of  the  screw  itself  is  a  scale 
which  tells  the  distance  through  which  the  screw  has  been  moved 
from  its  zeio  position,  which  Ls  generally  that  in  which  its  point  is 
in  contact  v**ith  the  projecting  piece  in  fi-ont  of  it.  When  the  screw 
is  turned  back,  a  gap  is  formed  between  its  points  and  this  piece,  and 
in  this  gap  the  body  to  be  measured  is  properly  inserted.  The  sci*ew 
is  then  moved  forward  until  the  body  is  held  tightly  between 
the  screw  point  and  the  projecting  piece.  The  number  of  whole 
divisions  on  the  scale,  and  the  fraction  of  a  division  indicated  by  the 
reading  on  the  micrometer  head  give  the  dimension  to  be  measured. 
Thus,  if  the  sciile  be  in  half-millimetres,  the  heiid  be  divided  into 
20  parts,  and  the  screw  make  one  turn  for  each  division  of  the  scale, 
and  if  the  scale  reading  in  any  measurement  be  4,  and  the  circle 
reading  be  18,  the  distance  is  4:\'^  half-millimetres  or  about 
2*vj25  millimetres. 

The  construction  of  the  ordinary  screw-gauge  is  faulty  in  that 
the  screw -head  is  haixlly  ever  made  large  enough  to  enable  exact 
giuduations  to  be  obtained ;  the  screw-thread  should  also  be  very 
cjirefully  cut  to  run  without "  backlash."  The  projecting  piece  should 
always  be  capable  of  adjustment  to  enable  any  error  of  zero  for  the 
instrument  to  be  corrected. 

Anotler  form  of  this  mstrument  is  tne  Veniier- Callipers.  Heve 
what  aie  willed  the  jmcs  of  the  callipers  are  two  projecting  pieces 
movable  along  a  graduated  metal  rule.  One  of  these  is  furnished 
with  a  vernier  moved  by  an  adjusting  screw,  by  which  the  position 
of  the  sliding-piece  can  be  read  off  on  the  scale.     The  body  to  be 
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measured  is  placed   in   the  gap,  and   the  sliding-piece    moved  up 
against  it.     The  vernier  is  then  read  and  the  distance  deduced. 

721.  Spherometer. — A  form  of  the  screw-gauge  is  arranged  for 
the  measurement  of  the  thickness  of  bodies  as  well  as  of  the  curva- 
ture of  surfaces — fur  example^  thase  of  lenses.  Three  parallel  steel 
legs  ending  in  rounded  points,  adjusted  to  lie  in  one  plane  at  the 
vei-tices  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  ai*e  held  in  a  frame,  which  also 
supports  a  nut  by  which  a  fourth  steel  point  can  be  moved  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  just  referred  to.  This 
point,  when  it  is  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle,  is  situated  exactly  at  the 
centroid  of  the  triangle,  that  is,  at  a  distance  from  each  of  the  three 
vertices  of  sj  JS,  where  s  is  the  side  of  the  triangle.  A  large  micro- 
meter head,  the  edge  of  which  traverses  a  scale  parallel  to  the  line 
of  motion  of  the  fourth  point,  is  carried  by  the  nut.  One  turn  of 
the  head  corresponds  to  one  division  of  the  scale,  which  is  generally 
graduated  to  half-millimetres,  and  thus  if  the  head,  as  is  usual,  is 
divided  into  250  spaces,  a  turning  of  the  head  through  one  space 
gives  a  motion  of  the  point  of  ^J^  of  a  millimetre,  or  y^Vir  ^^  ^ 
centimeti*e. 

When  the  instrument  is  to  be  used  to  measure  the  thickness  of  a 
glass  plate,  it  is  set  down  on  a  horizontal  plate  of  glass,  the  upper 
face  of  which  is  accurately  plane,  and  the  fourth  point  is  screwed 
back  a  sufficient  distance.  The  plate  is  then  laid  within  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  three  points,  and  the  fourth  point  is  gently  screwed 
down  into  contact.  Contact  will  be  perceived  at  once  by  the  tendency 
of  the  instrument  to  rock  or  swivel  about  the  fourth  point  thus 
brought  into  bearing,  and  the  perception  of  this  by  an  experimenter 
accustomed  to  the  instrument  is  instant  and  delicate.  The  readings 
on  the  scale  and  micrometer  head  give  the  distance  through  which 
the  fourth  point  has  been  drawn  back  from  co-planarity  with  the 
three  points,  when  the  micix)meter  head  is  at  the  zero  of  the  scale. 

When  this  arittngement  is  used  for  the  measui-ement  of  the  cur- 
vature of  a  spherical  surface,  the  instrument  is  set  down  upon  the 
surface,  and  the  fourth  point  adjusted  so  as  just  to  give  contact. 
The  readings  are  then  taken,  and  give  the  distance  d  of  a  point  on 
the  surface  from  the  plane  of  the  three  feet.  Consider  the  plane 
through  the  centre  of  the  sphere  and  one  of  the  feet  Fy  and  bisecting 
the  line  joining  the  other  two  at  a  point  P.  The  distance  FP  is 
8j^/2y  and  at  a  point  on  the  line  ^FP,  that  is  s/  Jii,  from  F,  the 
radius  is  perpendicular  to  FP.  Hence  if  r  be  the  radius  of  the 
surface  (r  -  d)-  -f  s*/*^  =  r-',  or 

722.  The  Bifilar  Balance.  AcUustment. — The  measurement  of 
couples  by  the  bifilar  suspension  has  already  been  i-efeiTed  to  (§  :^()2) 
and  the  theoiy  of  the  arrangement  discussed.  The  return  couple 
exerteil  by  the  bifilar  is  given  by  (19)  and  (20)  of  chap,  vi.,  and  we 
add  here  a  few  remarks  about  the  adjustment  of  the  arrangement  and 

2  u 
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its  advantages.  The  suspension  is  generally  used  in  an  instrument 
which  can  be  slightly  changed  in  position  by  levelling  screws.  Thus 
the  line  of  the  points  to  which  the  fibres  are  attached  can  be  slightly 
inclined  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Supposing  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  the  threads  at  the  top  to  be  on  the  same  level,  as  also  those 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  threads  to  be  of  equal  length,  so  that  the  bi- 
filar  is  properly  adjusted,  a  slight  .raising  of  one  of  the  sides  would 
alter  the  quantity  c  of  §  «S02  without  appreciably  affecting  jT.  For 
rather  more  weight  would  be  thrown  on  one  fibre  than  on  the  other, 
and  the  sensibility  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  deflection  to  opposing 
couple  will  be  increased.  If,  therefore,  the  adjustment  is  only  nearly 
made,  /  will  be  very  small,  and  any  increase  in  c  will  increase  the 
sensibility.  But  if  the  effect  of  inclining  the  instrument  is  to 
equalise  more  nearly  the  weights  on  the  fibres  the  sensibility  will  be 
diminished.  Any  change  in  the  sensibility  will  be  shown  at  once  by 
observation  of  the  period  of  vibration,  which  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  sensibility.  If  raising  one  fibre  a  little  by  inclin- 
ing the  instrument  increases  the  period  of  swing  while  raising  the 
other  diminishes  the  period,  moi^  weight  is  borne  by  the  former  fibre 
than  by  the  latter,  and  the  inequality  is  to  be  removed  by  shorten- 
ing the  fibre  which  bears  the  smaller  weight  and  lengthening  the 
other,  until  a  state  of  adjustment  is  obtained  such  that  deviation 
from  it  by  an  elevation  of  either  fibre  increases  the  period. 

723.  Correction  of  Bifllar  for  Rigidity,  Torsional  and  FlexoraL 
— Each  fibre  acts  as  a  unifilar  suspension  by  its  torhion.  If  r  be  the 
torsional  rigidity  of  each  wire,  the  total  couple  given  by  the  bi filar  is 
shown  in  §  802,  with  the  notation  there  adopted,  to  be  for  a  small 
angle 

L  =  Jfc/"!^  sine +  '2t  J,  (9) 

If  the  wires  of  the  bifilar  have  fiexural  rigidity  each  is  bent  by 
the  deflection  into  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  526  above  by  the  half 
of  the  bar  between  either  extremity  and  the  middle.  The  two  ends 
we  suppose  are  held  vertical  by  the  manner  of  attachment,  and  a 
couple  is  brought  into  play  by  the  bending  of  the  wires.  If  the 
vertical  stretching  force  in  each  fibre  be  F,  the  flexural  rigidity 
(§  ()51)  of  the  fibre  be  B,  and  the  fibre  be  long,  the  couple  derived 
by  the  equation  just  given  is  to  be  increased  in  the  ratio* 
1  to  1  -  2  JB/l  JF  (as  the  reader  may  prove  from  the  principles  set 
forth  in  §  051),  that  is,  the  couple  is  the  s&me  as  that  which  would 
be  calculated  by  the  equation  from  a  suspension  shorter  than  I  by  the 

amount  2  JBjF,  The  amount  of  this  shortening  is  quite  sensible, 
and  for  wires  of  yjsjs  cm.  in  diameter  each  stretched  by  a  weight  of 
50  graniwies  it  is  22  cm.  for  copper,  '17  cm.  for  silver,  '18  cm.  for 
gold,  and  -26  cm.  for  platinum.  These  corrections  ai-e  to  be  halved 
it*  only  one  end  of  the  wire  is  fixed  in  the  vertical  direction. 

724.  Comparison  of  Bifilar  and  Unifilar  Balances. — A  com- 
pai'ison  of   the    bifilar  with    a  unifilar  suspension  giving  a  return 
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couple  by  torsion  shows  that  for  silver,  gold,  and  copper  wires  (the 
double  wire  in  the  bifilar  and  the  single  wire  in  the  unifilar)  just 
strong  enough  to  support  the  weight,  the  bifilar  and  the  unitilar 
have  the  same  sensibility  when  the  ratio  of  the  distance  apart  of 
the  wires  to  the  diameter  is  about  5,  and  for  platinum  when  the  ratio 
is  6. 

The  bifilar  has  the  advantage  over  the  unifilar  that  it  is  only  very 
slightly  affected  by  temperature.  The  alteration  of  length  of  the 
fibres  has  far  less  effect  upon  it  than  the  alteration  of  torsional 
rigidity.  It  might  be  made  self-compensating  by  attaching  wires  to 
a  bar  which  by  its  expansion  would  carry  the  ends  just  far  enough 
apart  to  compensate  the  increaf^e  of  length  of  the  fibre. 

725.  Measurement  of  Small  Ck>nples  by  Pendalums. — A  very 
simple  method  of  measuring  small  couples  is  to  apply  the  couple  in  a 
horizontal  plane  by  the  deflections  in  opposite  directions  of  two 
simple  pendulums,  of  the  same  length  and  having  equal  bobs.  Let 
the  pendulums  be  hung  from  two  points  on  the  same  level,  and  let  a 
horizontal  cross  bar  to  which  the  couple  is  to  be  applied  be  placed 
above  the  bobs  and  against  the  threads,  so  that  the  threads  are 
deflected  in  opposite  directions  when  the  bar  is  turned  round,  while 
they  remain  in  parallel  planes.  This  latter  condition  can  be  fulfilled 
by  making  the  vertical  parts  of  the  threads  just  above  the  bobs  move 
outwards  along  two  horizontal  rules  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  in  which  the  thretids  hang  when  undisturbed. 

If  if  be  the  mass  of  each  bob  the  couple  is  2JI(/p&in  6,  if  />  be  the 
distance  of  the  points  of  suspension  of  the  pendulums  apart. 

72(».  Hole,  Slot,  and  Plane  Arrangement  for  Supporting  an 
Instrument. — It  is  often  very  convenient^  to  be  able  to  remove  an 
instrument  from  one  place  to  another  and  afterwards  replace  it 
exactly  in  the  position  which  it  formerly  occupied.  This  can  be  done 
by  supporting  the  instrument  on  three  feet,  for  example  the  lower 
rounded  ends  of  three  levelling  screws,  and  using  the  hole,  slot,  and 
plane  device  suggested  by  Lord  Kelvin.  On  the  supporting  table  is 
cut  a  trihedral  hollow,  a  hollow  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  triangidar 
pyramid,  and  in  line  with  that,  with  its  centre  at  a  distance  from 
tliat  of  the  hollow  eijual  to  that  between  two  of  the  feet  of  the  instru- 
ment, a  V-shaped  notch  or  groove,  both  wide  enough  to  admit  a  foot 
of  the  instrument.  If  then  the  instnunent  be  set  with  one  foot  in 
the  hollow,  another  in  the  groove  and  the  third  on  the  plane  surface, 
and  there  levelled,  it  can  only  stand  in  one  position  with  the  same 
feet  on  the  hollow  and  the  groove.  Hence  if  the  levelling  screws  are 
not  altere<l  it  can  be  removed  and  replaced  with  absolute  certainty, 
if  no  change  has  taken  place  on  the  supporting  table,  that  it  is  made 
to  occupy  precisely  the  same  position  as  before. 

727.  Dynamometers  or  Ergometers.  — Ergometers,  or,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  Dynamometers^  are  work  measurers.  They  are 
of  two  \im^% —fnciion-d i/namometers  and  traii^mission-di/namometers. 
The  former  waste  all  the  work  done,  but  enable  the  whole  work 
given  out  in  any  time  by  a  prime  mover  to  be  estimated    by  the 
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f rictional  resistance  overcome  and  the  speed  at  which  it  is  overcome. 
Round  a  fly-wheel  or  vertical  pulley  a  rope  or  band  is  wrapped,  and 
weights  are  attached  at  the  two  ends  to  make  it  bear  upon  the  rim 
of  the  wheel.  The  pulley  is  now  driven  in  the  direction  to  pull 
upon  the  heavier  weight  by  the  friction  applied  by  the  rim  to  the 
band,  and  if  the  frictional  resistance  is  great  enough  the  weight  will 
be  lifted.  If  this  balance  can  be  maintained  and  the  speed  measured, 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  being  done  can  be  calculated. 

Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry  have  found  that  when  a  grooved 
pulley  is  used  with  a  rope  brake,  a  knot  on  the  rope,  which  is  slightly 
jammed  into  the  groove  by  the  pull  on  the  rope,  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  necessary  self-adjusting  power  to  the  arrangement  to  enable  it 
to  run  stably  under  alterations  of  the  frictional  co-efficient.  The 
rubbing  surfaces  are  kept  cool  by  soapy  water  trickling  over  them. 
When  large  friction  dynamometers  are  to  be  used,  for  example  those 
in  which  a  metal  band  faced  with  blocks  of  wood  surrounds  the  wheel- 
rim,  and  is  prevented  from  turning  by  a  spring  or  weight  pulling 
it  on  the  proper  side,  the  rim  is  sometimes  made  hollow,  and  a 
large  flow  of  water  is  maintained  round  it  to  prevent  accident  by 
overheating.  The  whole  work  is  spent  in  producing  heat,  which 
is  therefore  generated  in  the  t^sts  of  a  large  engine  at  a  very  great 
rate. 

The  calculation  of  the  rate  of  working  is  very  simple.  Let  C  be 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  in  feet,  W  the  difference  of  weights 
in  pounds  at  the  two  ends  of  the  band  (or  the  pull  in  the  spring  on 
the  arrangement  just  referred  to)  and  N  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  total  resisting  couple  on  the  wheel  is  WCI2v, 
The  angle  turned  through  ^in  one  tm*n  is  2  tt,  and  therefore  the  work 
done  in  one  turn  is  WC.  The  work  done  per  minute  is  thus  WCX, 
in  foot  pounds,  and  the  activity  in  horse-power  is  lf''(7^\733,000. 

728.  Transmission-Dsmamometers. — There  are  several  forms  of 
transmission-dynamometers.  We  shall  mention  only  two,  that  called 
the  Hefner-Alteneck  and  the  spring  dynamometer  of  Ayrton  and 
Perry.     In  the  former  a  vertical  piece  carries  two  pulleys  A,  B  ; 

on  these  bear  the  two  parts  of  the  driving- 
belt  or  cord  as  shown  in  the  cut.  One  side, 
the  driving  side  of  the  belt,  is  tight;  the 
other  comparatively  slack.  The  driving  side 
passes  over  the  under  pulley  B,  and  the  slack 
side  under  the  upper  pulley  A.  The  piece 
is  thus  pulled  down  with  a  force  P  depending 
on  the  diflerence  of  stretching  forces,  and 
this  force  is  measured  by  a  spring,  when  the 
piece  is  balanced  in  the  position  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  cord  on  the  two  sides  of  each  pulley  all  make  the  same 
angle  with  the  horizontal.  Let  this  angle  be  0.  Then  if  2^,  T'  be  the 
stretching  foixjes  in  the  tight  and  slack  parts  of  theb  elt  respectively, 
we  have  2(r  -  2>in«  =  P,  or  T  -  T=  P/2sin 6  =  P/'2 ft,  if  (J  be  small. 
Let  P  bo  taken  in  pounds,  and  let  the  belt  be  travelling  at  v  feet 
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per  miDute.  The  rate  at  which  work  is  being  transmitted  is  Pv/26j 
in  foot  pounds  per  minute.  The  activity  in  horse-power  is 
Pv/iJ{},0{)oe. 

There  are  other  dynamometers  for  use  when  the  work  is  trans- 
mitted directly  from  one  shaft  to  another  without  the  intervention 
of  belting.  One  of  these  is  the  invention  of  Professors  Ayrton  and 
Perry.  The  connection  between  the  driving  and  driven  shafts  is 
made  by  springs,  the  deflection  of  which  by  the  driving  couple  causes 
a  silvered  bead  to  describe  a  circle  the  diameter  of  which  depends  on 
the  amount  of  the  couple.  An  observation  of  the  diameter  of  this 
circle  and  the  speed  enables  the  activity  to  be  found. 

The  principle  of  the  latter  dynamometer  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  one  invented  long  ago  by  the  late  Professor  James  Thomson, 
and  used  by  Dr.  Joule  in  the  last  determinations  which  he  made  of  the 
dynamical  equivalent  of  heat.  Water  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  was  stirred 
by  a  paddle  driven  round  within  the  vessel  by  cords  unwound  from  a 
vertical  spindle  by  falling  weights.  The  friction  between  the  water 
and  the  vessel  tended  to  caiTy  the  vessel  round  >vith  the  paddle,  and 
the  torque  or  turning  motive  exerted  on  the  paddle  was  found  by 
measuring  the  couple  required  to  keep  the  vessel  at  i-est.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  couple  into  the  angular  velocity  gave  the  activity. 

The  same  principle  has  been  used  to  measure  the  work  spent  in 
driving  the  armature  of  a  dynamo  in  the  magnetic  field  of  the 
magnets,  and  thus  to  determine  exactly  the  activity  spent  in  genera- 
ting currents  in  the  circuit.  The  field- magnets  and  armature  are 
supported  by  separate  frames,  and  that  carrying  the  magnets  is 
capable  of  turning  round  an  axis  in  line  with  that  of  the  armature. 
The  electro- magnetic  action  tends  on  the  one  hand  to  stop  the  arma- 
ture, and  on  the  other  to  carry  the  magnets  round  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  in  which  the  armature  is  rotating.  The  couple  required 
to  keep  the  magnets  at  rest  is  determined  and  the  activity  found  as 
before. 
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Laplace's  theory  of,  6U5 

energy  theory  of,  648 
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pressure,  376 
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Dynamometers,  675 
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equation  of,  61 
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relativity  of  kinetic,  188 
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Eqiuition,  of  work,  306 
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Laplace's,  of  potential,  449 
Poissoii's,  449 
Equations,  reciprocal,  211 

Hamilton's  dynamical,  SIS 
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terms  of  Euler's,  245 
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solution  of,  217 
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long  cylindrical  shell,  437 
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with  potential  of  thin  disc.  448 
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law  of,  for  to^vitatln^f  matter  d(Hluct>d 
from  uoii-exiHtenc(*  of  field  within 
spherical  shell,  479 

orbital  motion  of  particle  under 
central,  498 

s)NH*iflcstion  of  onitral,  483 

deiluctlon   of    law    of,    from  law   of 
elliptic  orbit,  497 
F<»rcet4,    comiMjttitioii    and   reaolntion    (»f, 
116 

on  particle  describing  any  iMtli,  116 

external  and  internal,  183 

material  system  under  a(*tloii  of 
l»arallel,  150 

moments  of  parallel,  151 

centre  of  )>arallcl,  151 

system  of.  calk>d  a  wrench,  151 

iropuMve,  155 

}n^vitati<mnl,  and  work  done  by,  168 

work  done  by  attractive,  In  condeiiKiu}; 
a  nebula,  171 

work  of  applied,  183 

of  c^mstraint,  1M3 

due  to  constraintH,  18 1 

conservative,  188 

{reucrallMMl,  206 


disHi)utive,  Lugrangc'n, e<iQutionN with, 

2U8 
Internal,  from  kinemntical  couditionn, 

a]>i)llL'd,  nrdnction  of,  to  two,  25S 

IHilytron  of,  273 

e<|uivAlentto  yiven  Myi«t(*m,  from  f<»rce- 

|N)lygon,  371 
HyHtem  of,  rednced  to  two  forcet,  276 
int4>riial,  276 

iH|nilibrium  of  coplanar,  277 
system    of  <roplaiiar,  repretiented  by 
tdnt^le  force,  279 
)>amllel  applied,  280 
p*aphical    pr(»ct>sB    for    rexultant  of 

]>.irallel,  38U 
pressure-,  374 
tl<le-pnMlacin^,  529 
tidal,  over  earth's  surface,  530 
magnitude  of  tlde-)»roducing,  532 
Frame,   methrnls  to  find  stretwes  in  barn 

of,  288 
FramcH,  283 

HtifTness  of,  382 
Freedom,  degrees  of,  255 
Friction,  work  H|N!iit  In  overcoming,  189 
laws  of,  193 
Htatic  and  kinetic,  198 
experimentH  on,  191 
determination  of  co-efflcient  of,  195 
co-eftlcient  of,  meoMured  on  Inclined 

plane,  196 
rolling,  199 

of  ro])e  round  cylinder,  305 
Function,  the  dlMsiimtion,  209 

(Green's,  460 
Functions,  harmonic  and  exiionental,  43 

conjugate,  832 
Fmiicular  |>olygon,  the,  example,  361-378 
))Olygon,  locus  of  pole  of,  when  ter- 
minal    forces    iiaw    through  fixed 
imints,  281 


Gah,  work  done  by  an  ex))andiug,  178 

iMothermals  of  a,  406 
GascH,  Daltou  s  law  of  mixture  of,  406 
Gal'hh,  thiHirem  of,  of  average  iwtcntial, 
444 
deductions  from,  146 
indln*ctronse(|uenceH  of,  447 
theory  of  capillarity,  643 
liimingham's    motlification     of    Spn'ugi>l 

pninp,  420 
Gravitation,  Newton's  discov(.*ry  of  law  of 
universal,  500 

determination  of  constant  of,  509 
Gravituional  field,  ctmtouring  a,  450 

]ienn(>ability,    attraction    of   crystals 
and,  526 
GraviticH,  tnidies  have  maw«>H  proi>ortioDal 

to,  116 
Gravity,  apparent  and  true,  242 
centn*  of,  265 
chain  under,  386 

falling  under,  806 
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spcHsilic,  of  Holid,  390 
and  density,  390 
of  solid  wliioh  tlo.itM    in    water, 

391 
bottle,  393 
of  fluid,  894 
Oreeu'8  fuDctioD,  460 
Gyration,  radius  of,  140 
OyroHtat,  Iwhaviour  of,  3S4 

example  of  precemion  of,  229 
Gyrostatic  aetion  of  fly-wheel,  231 
armature  of  dynamo,  281 
example  of,  of  dynamo  on  board  ship, 
283 


Harton  pit,  the,  experiment,  620 
Heel,  produced  in  screw  steamer  by  pro- 
peller, 889 
Hole,  slot,  and  plane,  67 S 
Hodograph,  82 
Helix,  wire  in  form  of,  606,  609 

acceleration  in  path  is  velocity  In,  36 

examples  of,  37 

calculation  of  acceleration  by,  49 
Homoeoid,  internal  field  of  thin,  471 

external  p6int  of  thin,  473 

distribution  equivalent  to  thin,  473 
Homoeoidsof  finite  thickness,  474 

Chaslcs*   theorem    of    two    confocal, 
475 
Homogeneity,  and  isotropy  of  body,  809 
Homogeneous  atmosphere,  412 
Hydraulic  press,  873 
HOOKE,  law  of,  582 
Hydrodynamics,   hypothenlH  of    ordinary, 

815 
Hydrometer,  period  of  vertical  oscillations 
of,  299 

Watt*K,  891 

of  variable  immerMlon,  395 

of  constant  immersion,  397 

Nicholson's,  397 


Image  charo^c  in  a  plani>,  467 

Impact  of  bars,  681 

Impulse,  example  of,  158,  160,  161 

dimensions  of,  163 

work  done  l)y  an,  202 

rod  started  by  an,  appliiHl  at  one  end, 
202,  203 
Impulsive  forces,  155 
Inclined  plane,  body  on  a  rough.  192 

co-efflcient  of  friction   meaHuroil   on, 
196 

rolling  of  a  body  on  an,  300 
Inertia,  or  mass,  1U9 

centre  of,  124 

moment  of,  140 

of  any  system,  140 

examples  of  moment  of,  1  i  1 
Inertias,  comparison  of,  of  Iwdies,  109 

unit  of,  110 
Integration,  method  by,  127 
Interface  in  fluid,  314 


Internal  forces,  for  kinematical  conditions, 
254 
field  of  thin  homosoid,  471 
Intrinsic  pressure  in  fluid,  687 
luTariabltt  plane,  137 
Une,  187  . 

plane  for  different  points,  188 
of  the  solar  system,  189 
Inverse  distributions,  469 

square,  486 
Inversion,  geometrical,  468 

of  potentials,  470 
Involute  and  e volute,  46 
Irrotational  motion,  920 
Isothermals  of  a  gas,  406 
Isotropic  body,  809 

Isotropy,  homogeneity  and,  of  body,  809 
Ivory's  theorem  of  attraction  of  oIlipHOids, 
476 

•    extension  of,  477 

passage  from,  to  HaclaurinX 


Jet,  velocity  in,  888 

of  particles,  force  due  to  a,  16S 

work  done  by  impact  of,  178 
-pump,  341 

numerical  example  on  action  of. 
843 

Kelvin's,   Lord,    thi'orem    of    minimum 
of  euergy,  214 
theorem  of  fluid-motion,  828 
Kepler,  laws  of,  496 

Newton's  deductions  from  Uwk  of.  497 
dynamical     interpretation     of    thinl 
hiw  of,  498 

correction  of,  494 
Kinematical     conditions     of     system    of 
particle«,  204 
equations,  explicit  ap))earancc  of  time 
in,  210 
Kinetic  energy,  of  rotation,  187 
relativity  ot  188 
expression  of,  in  terms  of  gvneral- 

ised  co-ordinates,  205 
in  terms  of  generalised  momenta, 
211 
in    impulsive  generation   of    motion. 
21X 

Lagrange's  equations  of  motion,  306 
remarks  on,  208 
with  dissipative  forces.  208 
general  form  of,  209 
Laplace,  equation  of  the  potential,  449 

theory  of  capillarity,  635 
Least  action,  principle  of,  215 
Length,  unit  of,  3 

metre  as  unit  of,  4 
Lengths.  comparis(»ii  of,  670 
Level  of  mercury  surface,  nlterntions  ol, 
by  tidal  waters.  524 
of  sea,  changes  of, 
in  lunar  dny,  534 
Linea  elastica,  614 
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dyuamic:!!  aDftlo^nc.  614 

fornu  of,  615 
LincH  of  force,  487 
Liquid  drops,  form  of,  663 
Lnnar  day,  cb&n^iM  of  level  (»f  m.*  i  in,  584 

theory,  elementary,  286 


Maclaurin'h  theorem,  474 

pMBSge  from  Ivory'H  to,  477 
BlAgdebnrg  hemispherei*.  ]mll  to  nciwrate, 

879 
Mamk,  determinfttion  of,  of   planet  ft'om 

period  of  satellite,  495 
Alam,  measurement  of,  663 

unit  of,  710 
Masses,  bodies  have,  proportional  to  their 

cavities,  116 
Matthiessen,  experlmentsou  ripples,  658 
Maxwell,  ribration  needle,  597 
Moan  ))oint,  properties  of,  1 6 
Measures,  metric  system  of,  5 
Metacentre,  884 

longitudinal.  886 
Metacentric  height,  884-886 
Meteor-swarm,  stability  of,  502 

condition  that  a  satellite  be  retained 
by,  603 
Aleteoritcs,  orbital   motion  of  cluster  of, 
500 

condition   that  swarm  of,  may  keep 
together,  501 
Bletre,  4 

Metric  system  of  measures,  5 
Moment,  ritfhting,  884 
Momenta,    kinetic    energy    expresHC<l    in 

terms  of  generalised,  211 
Moments,  97 

in  (me  plane,  comiMwition  of,  97 
generil  theorem  of  composition  (»f,  98 
Moment   of  momentum,  conservation  of, 
136-187 

as  rate  of  description  of  area,  137 
axis  of  maximum,  137 
of  inertia,  140 
of  any  system,  137 
examples  of,  141 
Moments  of  directed  qiuiutities,  1 3o 
equations  of,  184 

for  rigid  body,  186 
of  momentum,   precession   calculated 
by  compounding,  228 
Momentum,  total,  of  systeui  of   particles, 
129 
rate  of  change  of,  of  system  of  par- 
ticles, 130 
conscrvatitm  of,  138 
generalised  components  of,  210 
conservation  of  moment  of,  186 
moment  of,  as  rate  of  description  of 

area,  137 
axis  of  maximum  moment  of,  187 
conservation  of  moment  of,  133,  137 
Moon,  equations  of  motion  of,  235 
INith  of,  relatively  to  earth,  286 
and  anti-moon,  581 


MoonV,  tidal  action  on,  motion,  506 
Motion,  coutiuuit}'  of,  24 
simple  harmonic,  34 
modes  of  producing  8  H. ,  34 
to  S.H.M.,  resolution  of  iieriodic,  34 
elliptic,  41 
in  equiangular  spiral,  46 

derivation     of     resisted    S.H.BI. 
from,  48 
oUiptic  produced  by  rolling  one  circle 

inside  another,  52 
nniform  circnlar,  derived  from    two 

S.H.M^,  59 
velocities  in  elliptic,  66 
uniformly  accelerated,  96 
resisted,  77 

of  a  rigid  body,  screw,  96 
Newton*»  first  law  of,  106 
relativiK)'  of,  106 
Newton's  second  law  of,  1 1 1 

discussion  of  second  law  of,  111 
Newton's  third  law  of,  118 

equ%tions  of,  of  system  of  p:ir« 
tides,  138 
of  a  sj-stem  of  particles,  204 
Lagrange's  equations  of,  206 
kinetic  energy   in   imimlsive  genera- 
tion of,  218 
of  a  tO)>,  217 
processional,  of,  220 
equations  of,  of  top,  221 
steady,  of  top,  222 
small  oscillations  almut  steady,  224 
subiiity  of,  224 
precession  in  steady,  326 
processional,  of  earth,  229 
uniplaiiar  reference  to  rotating  axes, 

232 
in  s]»ace  referred  to  moving  axes,  287 
relative  to  earth,  238 
of  rigid  boily  about  fixed  ])olut  under 

no  forces,  246-47 
Sylvester's  measure  of  time  of,  Sr47 
stability  of,  of  body,  250 
stability  of  eiiuilibrium  of  bod^*   in 

steady  I  265 
analogy  between  equilibrium  of  string 

and  curvilinear,  of  particle,  294 
of  inextensible  chain,  295 
equations  of,  296 
steady,  of  chain,  298 
stiflTni^ss  due  to,  29K 
experimental  illustrations  of  stiinicss 

due  to,  298 
chain  in  steady,  moves  in  eiiuillbrlum 

figure,  299 
Impulsive,  of  chain,  306 
irrotatlonal,  of  Huid  element,  820 
equations  of  fluid,  322 
Kelvin's  theorem  of  tlulil-,  393 
first  integral  of  e«|iuitlonsof  Huld-,  327 
stea<ly,  of  a  fluid,  327 
two-dimensional,  of  a  fluid,  330 
effect  of,  on  pressure.  In  a  fluid,  333 
steady,  of  solid  In  fluid,  846 
wave  resistance*  to,  in  liquid,  347 
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o;*likil,  of  inrticle  under  centrAl  force, 

483 
oiiergy  of  orbit  il,  of  p:irticle,  48H 
orbital,  of  cluster  of  meteorites,  600    • 
action    of    tin^utial    force    on,    of 

planer,  5U6 
titUl  action  on  mu<in*8,  506,  .'}53-5S8 
KotioiiK,  reMult.iut  of  two  opiKMite  circular, 

e<iu&l  and  apposite,  52 

resultant    of    o]>poAite,    of    nuetiual 

}ieriodH,  53 
resultant  of  two  similar,  of  aneiiual 

lieriod  and  radius,  53 
of  e<iiuil  radius  and  unequal  pt^riod, 

case  of  two  similar  circular,  54 


Nebula,  work  done  by  attractive  forces  in 

condensing  a  nebula,  171 
Nebular  matter,  work  done  in  condensing 

the  earth  from,  172 
NewKm's  first  law  of  motion.  106 
second  law  of  motion,  111 

discussion  of.  111 
tliird  law  of  motion,  1 1 8 
dednctitms  from  Kephir's  laws,  497 
<llscovery  of  law  of  universal  tfravita- 
tion.  490 
Non-conservative  forces,  189 
Normal  force,  exerted  by  curved  film,  1 74 
surface  intejjr.il  of,  481 
d<nluctions  from   theorem  of  surface 

inte^jral  of,  432 
discontinuity   of,  at  surface  distribu- 
tion of  matter,  456 
spin,  circulation  round  curve  as  sur- 
face inteifral  of,  325 


Oii^  effect  of  on  waves,  G68 
Optical  tjtnich,  672 

Orbit,  is  concave  or  convex  towards  centre 
of  force,  as  force  is  attraction  or  repul- 
sion, 485 

criterion  of,  486 
determination  of,  491 
elements  of  an,  492 
relative  to  sun,  494 
law  of  force  in  elliptic,  497 
Orbital  motion,  of  ])article  under  central 
force,  481 

enerjj}-  of,  of  particle,  488 
of  cluster  of  meteorltcw,  500 
OscilIati(ms,  free  and  forced,  340 

forced,  <m  system  subject  to  friction, 

541 
ti<les  as  system  of  forced,  542 


Tappi  s,  theorems  of,  127 

examples  of  the  theorems  of,  128 
Parallel    forc4^s,    material    system    under 
action  of,  15U 

moments  of,  151 

centre  of,  1.'>1 


^aphical    process    for    resfultmt    of 
280 
Parallelepiped,  etiuilibrinm  of,  572 
Particle,  definition  of  a,  107 

meaniiif^  of  applied  forces  on,  1 1 S 

forces  of,  describing  any  pith,  llfi 

equilibrium    of,   on   surface   and    ou 
curve,  370 
Particles,  theorem  of  «nt>npiu^  of.  12ri 

momentum  of  system  of,  129 

rate  of  chan^>  of  momentum,  130 

equations  of  motion  of  system  of,  132 

force  due  to  a  Jet  of,  162 

potential  due  to  system  of,  169 

work  due  to  jet  of,  178 

motion  of  a  system  of,  204 
Paacars  vases,  ex)ieriment  on,  37  C 
Pendulum,  the  Blackburn,  73 

cycloidal,  92 

Miuilibrium  of  defiinrted,  112 

motion  of  simple,  112 

theory  of  compound,  147 

determination  of  acceleration  due  to 
]>rravity  by  compound,  148 

fonies  applied  to  compound  ixMululum 
by  8Upi>orts,  149 

Kobins*  ballistic,  157 

Foucault's,  240 

iMiullibrium  of,  Iiiuik:  in  vehicle  umler 
ac^x'leratlou,  267 

simple  conical,  268 

compound  ctmical,  268 

methods,  534 
Pericycloids,  double  generation  of,  86 
Periods    and     mean     distances,    relation 

between,  497 
PilHJtte,  theory  of,  407 
Pitch,  lielia^iour  of,  813 

solidity  of,  814 
Plane,  osculating,  46 

invariable,  137 
Planet,  conditions  that  satellite  In>  retained 
by,  508 

action  of  tanji^ential  forcer  on  motion 
of,  506 
Planetary  i)erturbations,  505 

of  the  solar  system,  139 
Plasticity,  635 
Poinsot's  momental  ellipsoid,  142 

central  axis,  154 

momental   eIlip(K)id  rollin<r  on    fixett 
plane,  247 
Point,  acceleration  of  body-,  at  axis,  82 
Points,  mean  point  of  system  of,  15 
replacement   of    gron|w    of,    by    siuLrte 

]K>ints,  15 
PoiBHON,  ratio,  585 
Poismm's  equation,  449 
Polhode  and  her)>olhode,  248 
Polyjfon  of  forctfs,  273 

forces  ecjuivalent  to  yiven  system 
obtained  from,  274 
I*osition  of  i)oint,  1 1 
Potential,  theor>'  of,  168 

l»roduce<l  at  any  point  by  system  of 
Iiarticles,  169 
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of  uniform  spherical  hIil'11,  17u 

Holid  Hi>bore,  171 

ener},'-y,  218 

<lue  to  nnllorm  Hphorical  nlioll,  427 

due  to  Molid  sphere,  427 

at  luterual  poiut  of  Hpherical  Ahell,  433 

due  to  Htrai^ht  nuiform  rod,  484 

<»f  trian«jrular  lamina  at  vertex,  434 

due  to  Ktralifht  uniform  rod,  434 

trianioilar  limina,  434 

calculation  of,  of  uniform  ro»l,  435 

lon^  cylindrical  Hhell,  487 

cyliudric:il   nhell   of   finite   thickness, 

438 
uniform  circular  dintrihution.  439 
ut  ]K)int  on  axlH  of  thin  circulnr  disc 

of  attr:U'thi}{:  mitter,  142 
of  thin  diHC,  443 
GauKs'M    theorem    of     nverAy^',    over 

si>hericii1  Murface,  444 
more  jreneral  theorem  of,  145 
field  inten8itieH  from,  448 
L:iplace'«  equation  of  the,  4 19 
uraphical  representation  of,  457 
tlirect  problem  of,  4*8 
uniquenetw   of  wdution   of,   problem, 

459 
cloned   Hurface-diHtrilmtion  prodncinj; 

internal,  462 
inversion  of,  47(» 
Potentials,  siniirle  and  multiple  valued,  320 
I'oyntin^f's  ex)N>riments,  623 
rrecetwion.  226 

calculation  of,  in  ste.ody  motion,  226 
calculated  by  moments  of  momentum, 

228 
of  >ry rost.it,  example  of,  229 
Precewiunal  motion  of  eirth,  229 
Pn^sure.  liuld-,  314 
head,  314 

effect  of  motion  on,  333 
variation    of,   in    horizontal  taiwriuK: 

pi))e,  343 
transmission  of,  372 
forces,  874 
centre  of,  376 

for  plane  area,  377 
in  <rases,  399 

measurement  of  atmospheric.  407 
standanl  atmospheric,  410 
variation    of,   with    heljrht   in   atmo- 
sphere, 412 
l»riuciple  of  Archimedes,  ?,80  application 
of,  380 

verltlcition  of,  880 

n])plication  of,  to  detection  of  adultera- 
tion in  urold,  3S0 
of  work,  i'<iuatious  of  equilibrium  from, 
255 
Pr(»jectlle,  theory  of  unreslnted,  87 

deviitiou  of,  241 
Pump,  ctuumon  suction,  421 
force,  424 

limits  to  acticm  of,  41C 
Tttpler's,  419 
Sprenuf  1,  420 


PumiM,  air-,  416 

for  compression  of  air,  417 
mercury  air-.  419 


Radius-vector,  accelerations  aloujLf  and 

at  riurht  angles  to,  483 
Ravleksii,  Lord,  theory  of  resistance  of 
tluid,  348 

exi)erimentH  on  ripples,  658 
Reciprocal  relations,  application,  213 

flj<:unw,  278 
RECNAL'LT.exiM'riments  of  on  Boyle's  law 

403 
Reich,  experiments  of,  514 
Resilience,  627 

of  shaft,  628 
R(>sistance,  wave,  to  motion,  3  47 

to  flat  disc  movinu:  throuj^h  fluid,  347 
Rayleijfh's    theory   of,   to   motion   of 
plate  in  fluid,  848 
Re8<»lutiou,   tangential    and   normal,  296, 

489 
Result.int  step,  length  and  <lirection  of, 

17 
Resultant,  of  system  of  imrallel  forces,  152 
of  system  of  forces,  115 
and     components     of    any    directed 
quantity,  17.  19,  131 
Rl&^htin^'  moment,  384 
Rlj^d  body, turniujf  round  fixed  h(»riz(»utal 
axis,  146 

motion  of  alKMit  flx<'<l  jwiiit,  under  no, 

forws,  246-47 
^^>neral  displacement  of,  82, 
moviui^r  on  smootli    horizontal    table, 

160 
sup}x>rted  under  irravity.  161 
etTiHTt  of  removal  of  snpiiort  from,  161 
Bcsly-centHMle.  e<|uation  of,  81 

velocity    of    instantaneous    axin 
alonjr,  82 
•IN)int,  acceleration  of,  at  axis.  82 
RlHTidity  of  tube,  produceti  i)y   fluid 
flowing;  in  it.  800 
Rigidity  modulus,  596 
Ri))ples,  ))ropa|^.ition  of,  658 

determiiuition  of  surface  teuMion     by 
658 
Robins*  ballistic  peodulum,  157 
R(m1,  flexure*  of.  609 

under  thrust.  621.  622 
Rollinif  and  slipping;,  85 
Rotatiuif    axes,    uni planar    motion    witli 
reference  to,  282 

compiments  of  dlrectel  qiwntlty  re- 

ferrtnl  to,  28* 
efpiations  of  motion   of   iiarticle  re- 
ferred to.  234 
any  <lirect4;d  quantity  in  sjiace  referred 
to.  238 
Rotation  of  (*arth,  slowini:^  of,  lo 
of  system  of  i)artich'j«,  21 
translation  and  rotation  efjuivalent  to, 

95 
kinetic  enenry  of,  187 
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Kotatioii,  Uuch  of  no,  568 
RotAtioual  motion  of  fluid  element,  SSO 
Ronlctto,  eqiiatiou  of  circular,  91 
Konlettefi,  85 


SciiiEiiALLiEN,  iMindulum  experiment  on, 

926 
Screw-jfAUtfe,  the,  672 
8crew-motion  of  a  rl<^d  body,  06 

pitch  of,  96 

motiouN  and    twists,  composition  of, 
100 

displacement  of  a  body,  255 

condition   that   wrench    should    pro* 
dnce  no  displacement  about,  256 
8cn>vi'8,  any  two,  lie  on  a  cylindroid,  100 

e<|uilibraut  of  twists  about  any  two, 
100 

reciprocal,  256 

conditions  of    equilibrium   )^ven   by 
theory  of,  257 
Set,  i)ermaueut,  624 
Shear,  in  twisted  rod,  592 
Hhearing^,  speciflcation  of,  810 

strain,  stress  involved  in,  31 1 
Shell,     potential     at    internal    ]>oiut    of 
spherical,  438 

imtffutial   due    to  uniform  spherical, 
427 
Sidereal  day,  7 

time,  7-10 
Simple  harmonic  motion,  34 

modes  of  producing,  34 

reHOlutiou  of  any  iieriodic.  motion  to, 
34 

acceleration  in,  41 

analytical  formulae  for,  41 

represented  by  curve  of  sines.  r»4 

resultant  of  two  in  one  line,  40 

composition    of,  by    nieaus    of   their 
sine-curve,  f)7 

ineclKinical  com]>osition  of,  58 

uniform  clrculnr  motion  derived  from 
two.  69 

in     rectin^lar    (lirections     and     of 
|)orlotl«  in  ratio  of,  68,  112 

of  iM^riods  in  ratio  of  1  :  2,  213 

two  re<M angular,  70 
Siphon,  42.') 
Sonivbubble,    work    done    in    blowing"    a 

sijherical,  177 
Solar  ti<lei<,  531 

time,  7-10 

day,  9 

system,  invariable  plane  of  the,  139 
Solid,  distinction  lx>tween,  and  fluid,  308 
Solution  of  an  old  problem,  201 
Solidity,  025 
Soundin«i:  machine,  406 
Sivice.  eflfect  of   untraver>H?d,  in  air-))Qm]), 

41ti 
Specific  irravity.  390 

of  solid,  390 

:nid  density,  390 

of  solid  wliicli  floats  in  water,  891 


the,  bottle,  392 

of  fluid,  394 
Speed,  28 

Sphere,  potential  due  to  solid,  427 
Spherical   distribution,  equl\'alent   to  ex- 
ternal point-charge,  464 
Spherometer,  the,  673 
Spin,  of  fluid  element,  820 
Spinning-top,  il7  et  seq. 
Spiral    spring  stretched    by   weight,   dy- 

namical  example,  114 
Sprengel,  pump,  420 
"Spring  of  air,"  Boyle's  experiments  on, 

400 
Stability,  curves  of,  884 

of  meteor  swarm,  502 
Stable  position  of  moving  plate,  851 
Step,  length  and  direction  of  resultant,  17 

rate  of  growth  of,  27 
Steps,  geometrical,  1 1 

addition  and  equivalence  of,  1 2 

geometry  of,  13 

resultant  of,  1 7 

resolution  of.  18 

components  of,  1 9 

multiplication  of,  21 
Straight  uniform  rod  on   smooth    table, 

158 
Strain,  ellipsoid,  560 

principal  axes  of,  661 

equation  of,  569 

small,  565 

pure,  565 

analysis  of,  565 

analytical  conditions  of,  367 

resolution  of,  569 

Invariants,  667 

work  done  In,  683 

longitudinal,  686 

radial,  6H7 

in  sphericil  shell,  588 
Strains,  theory  of  small,  561 
Stream-lines,  329 
Str(^ss,in  shearing  strain,  311 
Stress,  speciflcation  of,  570 

eiiuatiuiis  of,  672 

qiuidric,  574 

cones  of  sh€>aring  and  normal,  ">74 

rirsultant,  across  any  i)lane,  575 

principal  axiw  of,  676 

invariants,  676 

ellipsoid,  577 

shearing  stress,  577 

transformation  ot  578 

shearing,   equivalent  to  traction  and 
]>ressure  in  normal  planes,  579 

dilating,  581 

an<l  strain,  relations  between,  582 
e<|uations  of,  584 
Stresses,  comparison  of,  109 

metho<ls  to  flnd.  In  bars  of  frame,  283 
Stresses,  reclj»rocal  relation  of,  57 G 

iM|uations  of,  601 
Sum  of  curvatures,  Kuler's theorem  of,  at 

any  jwint  of  surface,  176 
Sun's  ratliant  heat,  source  of,  173 
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Sarface-distribution,  cIomkI,  prodaciti};  in- 
u>nial  potentinl,  462 
equivalent    to    iuternal    dlgtribution, 

463 
•  iute^n^I,  of  normil  force,  431 

dfMlactionH  from  theorem  of,  of 
normal  force,  433 
problem  of  minimum  and  with  f^ven 
boundary,  308 
Surface  flim,  cjliudricil,  6S4 
tenuion,  643,  648 
determination  of,  by  dropti,  653 
influence  of,  <n\  wavcH,  657 
determination  of,  by  rippIeR,  658 
Sylvehter,  measure  of  time  of  motion,  347 
System,   iiaMtago  from  one  reference,  to 
another,  108 

of    coplanar  forces,    represented    by 

single  force,  279 
of  forces,  e.illeil  a  wrench,  154 
work  done  by,  181 
«iveu,  reduced  to  two  forces,  276 
of    pArticU>s,    potential   produced    at 
any  poiut  by,  169 
motion  of,  204 

kinematlcal  c<mditions  of,  204 
and  inde))endent  co-ordinates  of, 
204 


Temperature,  convectlve  e({uilibrium  of, 

in  atmosphere,  414 
Tetrahedron,  iiiuilihrium  of,  570,  571 
Theorem,  Tonicelli's,  338 

experimental   illustr.itionM  of    Torri- 

celli's,  386 
GauKsX  of  average  |)Otential,  44 1 
deductions  from,  446 
indirect  coDse<iuenees  of,  447 
Maclaurin's,  474 
Chasles*,  475 
!vor>'*s,  476 
Theory,  of  schjwh,  conditions  of  e<iuilibriuni 
given  by,  257 

of  resistance,  Kayloigh's,  348 
of  piptttte,  409 

of  the  tidi>s,  (H|nilibrinm,  528 
Thermal  effect,  in  stretching  Ih|uidsurfiice, 

645 
Thn-e  momimts,  theorem  of,  630 
Thrust,  on  plane  surf  .we,  374 

on  curvtHl  surface,  379 
Tidal  for<*es,  variation  of,  over  earth's  sur- 
face, 530 
Tidal  risff  and  fall,  in  terms  of  co-ordinates 
of  niotni  an<l  place  of  olmervation,  535 
iliscnssion   of  terms  in  formula 

for,  536 
m(Klifl<*<l    l)y    existence    of    con- 
tinents, 538 
effect  of  yielding  of  internal  imrts 
of  earth,  538 
Tide-gauges,  and  tide  predicters,  58 

-liriMhicliig  forci>s,  calculation  of,  529 

magnitude  of,  532 
height  of  th(>  ciiuilibrium,  533 


Tides,  efitiilllirium  thi»ory  of  the,  628 

lunar  semi-diurnal,  531 

solar,  531 

s])riug  and  neap,  531 

etiuilibrium  theory  not  borne  out  by 
actual  tides,  539 

fortnightly,  539 

as  system  of  forced  oscillations,  543 
Time,  measurement  of,  7 

signals,  9 

distance  travelled  in  given,  75 

measurement  of,  107 

explicit  app4>aranco  of.  In  kinematlctl 
cqiLations,  31  o 
Top,  motion  of,  317 

rising  and  falling  of,  219 

precessional  motion  of,  330 

solution  of  problem  of,  330 

equations  of  motion  of,  221 

steady  motion  of,  223 

the  earth  as,  336 

reaction  of,  on  support,  330 
Topler,  pump,  419 
ToRRicELLi,  theorem  ot  333 

experimeutal  illustrations  of,  S37 
Torsional  strains  and  stresses,  593 

vibrations,  594 

rigidity  of  a  cylindrical  rod,  597 

of  a  non-circular  cylinder,  599 
Tortuosity,  46 

Traction,  strain  due  to  simple,  582 
Transmission-dynamometers,  676 
Twist,  displacement  calle<l  a,  96 
Twists,  couipositlon  of  scriMv-motlons  and, 

loo 
Two-dimensioiml  motion,  380 


Unit,  of  weight,  llo 

of  inertia,  llo 

of  moss,  110 

force,  113 
Units,  fundamental,  3 

physical,  3 

of  area  and  volume,  6 

change  of,  3 


Variable  immersion,  hydrometer  of,  895 
Vernier,  the,  671 

-caIli)N>rs.  672 
Viscwlty  of  solids,  626 
Velocities,  calculations  of,  29 

curve  of,  75 

integral  of  curve  of,  76-77 

comiMisition  of  angular,  96 
Velocity,  25 

angular,  25 

measun'  of  varying,  26 

s)NHrification  of,  37 

var>  itig  angular,  37 

illustration  (»f  varying,  28 

graphical  represc'Utation  of,  30 

dimensions  of,  103 

of  pulse  of  any  form,  399 

components  of  angular,  820 
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<Mirl  of,325 

ill  jot,  333 

liqtiid  ri'volviug  v\-itli  uniform  angular, 
352 

from  infinity,  486 
Vena  I'ontrdcta,  383 
ViHCosity,  8(>8 

experimental  illiiHtrAtion  of,  311 
ViHcous  n^iMtauce  to  clianjre  of  Hhapv,  311 
V(»Iumtrnom(!ter,  393 


Watlr-whkkl,  reaction,  178 
Wavw,  prop.i^Ation  of,  5  42 

in  a  canal,  543 
Wei^^hin^r,  668 

(Itmblc,  669 
Wcijrht,  unit  of,  110 

Inotropic  boily.  elasticity  of,  8(»9 

iHOtropy,  homogeneity  and,   of  )N)iy, 
309 
WeijrhtH,  reduction  of  to  vacuo.  669 
Win^  iKMidin^  and  torwion  of,  600 
Wiirk,  definition  and  me:ii<urement  of,  164 

d<me  in  floito  <li8placement  by  varying* 
force.  164 

unit  of,  16.) 

done  in  (ttretchiiig  a  contractile  film, 
174 

<Ustinction  lx.>tn-ei>n,  and  activity,  166 


dimcnnional  formula  <»f,  166 
done  by  forces  which  depend  on  co- 
ordinates, 167 
done  by  Kravltatlonal  forces,  168 
done  by  attractive  force**  in  condeUHin;: 

a  nebula,  171 
done   in   condeuHing  the  eirth  from 

nebular  matter.  172 
done  in  blowin$f  spherical  fioai>-lmbble, 

177 
done  by  an  expandinff  (^as,  1 78 
done  in  iHothermal  and  adiabatic  ex- 

panHiou:*,  180 
done  by  a  Hystem  of  forcea,  181 
done  in  angular  disidacement  of  ri^id 

body  about  fixed  axia,  186 
of  applied  forces,  182 
done  by  impulm%  2o2 
equation  of,  2i)6 
done  on    liquid   in   immenilnir    l>oly, 

381 
-criterion, disciLHsion  of,of  equilibrium, 

258 
Workintr,  rate  of,  165 
Wnmcli,  system  of  forces  called  a,  1 5 1 


Yaki>,  Imperial.  3 
Youn<;*s  mtMluluK,  585 

estimate  of  molecular  dimensions.  ti4o 
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